The University reserves the right to make changes as required in course 
offerings, curricula, academic policies and other rules and regulations 
affecting students, to be effective whenever determined by the University. 
These changes will govern current and formerly enrolled students. Enrollment 
of all students is subject to these conditions. 
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Board of Trustees 


UNDER THE ORGANIC and statutory laws of Alabama, Auburn University 
is governed by a Board of Trustees consisting of one member from each 
congressional district, as these districts were constituted on January 1, 1961, 
an extra member from the congressional district in which the institution is 
located, and the Governor and State Superintendent of Education, who are 
members ex officio. The Governor is Chairman. Members of the Board of 
Trustees are appointed by the Governor by and with the advice and consent of 
the State Senate and hold office for terms of twelve years. Members of the 
board receive no compensation. Trustees serve until reappointed or their 
successors are named. By executive order of the Governor in 1971, a 
non-voting student representative, selected by the Student Senate, serves as a 
member ex officio. 

The Board of Trustees places administrative authority and responsibility 
in the hands of an administrative officer at Auburn University. The institution is 
grouped for administrative purposes into divisions, schools, and departments. 


MEMBERS EX OFFICIO 


GEORGE C. WALLACE, Governor of Alabama, Chairman Montgomery 
WAYNE TEAGUE, State Superintendent of Education Montgomery 
Student Body Representative, non-voting Main Campus 


Student Body Representative, non-voting Auburn University at Montgomery 
APPOINTED MEMBERS 
TERMS ENDING IN 1979 


WILLIAM NicHOLS, Sylacauga, Fourth Congressional District 
SUE FINCHER, Wedowee, Fifth Congressional District 
WALSTON HESTER, Russellville, Seventh Congressional District 


TERMS ENDING IN 1983 


R.C. BAMBERG, Vice Chairman, Uniontown, Sixth Congressional District 
CHARLES M. SMITH, IIl, Montgomery, Second Congressional District 
RoBERT H. HARRIS, Decatur, Eighth Congressional District 


TERMS ENDING IN 1987 


JOHN W. PACE, IIl, Mobile, First Congressional District 

HENRY B. STEAGALL, Il, Ozark, Third Congressional District 

J. RALPH JORDAN, Auburn, Third Congressional District 

FRANK P. SAMFORD, JR., Birmingham, Ninth Congressional District 


Administrative Council of the University 


HARRY M. PHiLPOTT, A.B., PH.D., DD., LL.D. 
President 


BEN T. LANHAM, JR., B.S., M.S., PH.D. 
Vice President for Administration 


TAYLOR D. LITTLETON, B.S., M.A., PH.D. 
Vice President for Academic Affairs 


CHESTER C. CARROLL, B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., PH.D. 
Vice President for Research 


GENE A. BRAMLETT, B.S., M.S., PH.D. 
Vice President for Extension & Public Service 


H. HANLY FUNDERBURK, B.S., M.S., PH.D. 
Vice President-Montgomery 


H. FLOYD VALLERY, B.A., M.A., ED.D. 
Assistant to the President 


H. HAROLD GRANT, B.S., ED.D. 
Special Assistant to the President 


GEORGE L. BRADBERRY, B.S. 
Director of Development 


KATHARINE C. CATER, A.B., M.A., M.S., LitT.D. 
Dean of Student Life 


JAMES E. Foy, A.B., M.A., PH.D. 
Dean of Student Affairs 


L. E. FUNCHESS, B.S., M.S. 
Director of Buildings and Grounds 


PAUL F. PARKS, B.S., M.S., PH.D. 
Dean of Graduate School 


RHETT E. RILEY, B.S. 
Business Manager and Treasurer 


R. D. Rouse, B.S., M.S., PH.D. 
Director of Agricultural Experiment Station 
Dean o! School of Agriculture 


J. MICHAEL SPROTT, B.S., M.S., PH.D. 
Director of Cooperative Extension Service 


WILBUR TINCHER, A.B., M.A., ED.D. 
Dean of Student Services 


J. HERBERT WHITE, B.S. 
Director of University Relations 


UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 
1977-78 


1977—Summer Quarter (47 class days) and 
Eight-Week Term (37 class days) 


May 24, Tues. ............ Last day for completing 
applications for admission 

June 13, Mon. ...Orientation for new students 
June 14, Tues. ......Registration and Schedule 
Adjustment (p.m.) 

June 16, —— Classes begin 
July.4, Mon. — Independence Day 
Holiday 

July 18-22, Mon.-Fri...............'Registration for 
Fall Quarter 

duly 20. a Mid-quarter 
Aug. 5, Fri. ......................Classes end for term 
Aug. 8-9, Mon.-Tues. .....Final Exams for term 
Aug. 19, Fri................. Classes end for quarter 
Aug. 22-25, Mon.-Thurs. .........Final Exams for 
quarter 

Aug. 26, Fri................... Graduation, 2:30 p.m. 


1977—Fall Quarter (4812 class days) 


Aug. 30, Tues Last day for completing 
applications for admission 
Sept 20, TUA. as Final Registration 
SIDE 21, Weg. - 5 — Schedule Adjustment 
Sept. 22. Ihurs..... ed Classes begin 
Oct. 18 Tues. ............General Faculty Meeting 
Oct. 24-Nov. 3, Mon.-Thurs......... Registration 
for Winter Quarter 
Oct. 26, Wed... ....Mid-quarter 
Nov. 23-27, Wed. Noon-Sun.. 
giving Holidays 
Nov. 28-Dec. 2. Mon.-Fri. .Schedule Distribu- 
tion and Fee eei for Winter Quarter 
Dec. 1, Thurs. . — ..Classes end 
Dec. 2, Fri... ..Dead Day 
Dec. 3, 5, 6. F Sat., “Mon., Tues., “Wed. . «Final 
Exams 
Dec. 8, Thurs. ................ Graduation, 2:30 p.m. 


1978— Winter Quarter (47 class days) 


Dec. 13, Tues Last day for completing 

applications for admission 
Jan. 3, Tues. .........................Final Registration 
Jan. 4, Wed. .................. Schedule Adjustment 


Jan. 31-Feb. 10, Tues.-Fri. .......... "Registration 
for Spring Quarter 

Fel O6 eri Mid-quarter 
Mar. 6-9, Mon.-Thurs. ........ Schedule Distribu- 
tion and Fee Payment for Spring Quarter 





UNIVERSITY CALENDAR—1978 


Már. Classes end 
Mar. 11, 13-15, Sat., Mon., Wed...............Final 

Exams 
Mar. 16, Thurs. .............. Graduation, 2:30 p.m 


1978—Spring Quarter (47 class days) 


Mar. 2, Thurs. ...........Last day for completing 
applications for admission 
Mar. 23, Thurs Final Registration 
Mar. 24, Fri. ................... Schedule Adjustment 
Mar. 27, Moen — Classes begin 
Apr. 24-May 4, Mon.-Thurs. ........'Registration 
for Summer or Fall Quarter 
Apr. 25, Tues. ........... General Faculty Meeting 
Apr. 28, Fri... — ..Mid-quarter 
May 24-26, Wed. Fri. “Schedule Distribution 
and Fee Payment for Summer Quarter 
May 30, Tues 
May 31, Wed. . 
June 1, 2, 3, 5, Thurs., "Fri, | Sat., “Mon. ....Final 
Exams 
June 6, Tues. .................Graduation, 2:30 p.m, 


**1978—Summer Quarter (47 class days) and 
Eight-Week Term (37 class days) 


May 23, Tues. ............Last day for completing 
applications for admission 

June 12, Mon. ................... Orientation for new 
Students 

June 13, Tues. .............. Final Registration and 
Schedule Adjustment (p.m.) 

June 14, Wed Classes begin 
July 4, Tues Independence Day Holiday 
July 17-21, Mon.-Fri "Registration for 
Fall Quarter 

Mid-quarter 
AUG. FILE een Classes end for term 
Aug. 7-8, Mon.-Tues. ....................Final Exams 
for term 


Aug. 18, Fri................Classes end for quarter 
Aug. 19, 21, 22, 23, Sat., Mon., 

Tus Wu, — Final Exams 
Aug. 24, Thurs Graduation 


NOTE Schedule distribution and lse payment for Feat Quarter will be 
accomplished by mail prior to the opening of the quarter. 


“The individual schools will publish the days of Tut will be 
utiiizsd during the nine-day University ponar 


“All dates in the Summer Quarter are tentative and are eubyect tn Yina! 
approval prior to 1978-79 catalog printing. 








The University 


CHARTERED IN 1856, Auburn University is located in Auburn, Alabama, on 
Interstate 85 in the eastern section of the state. Here the University enjoys the 
advantages of the security, seclusion, and clear air afforded by this small 
residential city, surrounded by farms and woodlands. The 1,871-acre campus, 
with 60 major buildings, uncrowded and uncluttered, is distinguished by its 
buildings, lawns and flowers, trees and playing fields. During the University's 
long history nine Undergraduate Schools and a Graduate School have 
emerged to define and carry out the purposes of the institution. The academic 
program is fully accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Schools. 

One of the nation's Land-Grant universities, Auburn is dedicated to the 
service of Alabama and the nation through its threefold mission of instruction, 
research, and extension. Research is carried on continually to increase 
knowledge. Extension programs reach throughout the state, providing educa- 
tional services and special assistance. 

The University is proud of its graduates, many of whom have distinguished 
themselves in the professions, business and industry, government and military 
service, politics, and athletics, There are 75,335 alumni living in the state, the 
nation, and abroad. Their loyalty, influence, and continuing support for 
Auburn are exceptional and of inestimable benefit to their alma mater, 

Auburn traces its beginning to East Alabama Male College, a private 
liberal arts institution whose doors opened in 1859. The Civil War closed the 
school from 1861-1866. The college had begun an affiliation with the 
Methodist Church before the war, but this ended in 1872 when legal control of 
the school was transferred to the state. Auburn then became the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Alabama and enjoys the distinction of being the 
first land-grant college in the south to be established separate and apart from 
the state university. In 1892 women were admitted, and seven years later the 
name again was changed, to Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Following an 
interval of 50 years, the school acquired a title more appropriate to its location, 
size, and complexity: Auburn University. The institution has grown steadily 
throughout this century; however, it witnessed phenomenal growth, expan- 
sion, and change following World War li. Currently 17,523 students are 
enrolled, representing almost every state and 27 foreign countries. The 
majority are Alabama residents. 

Recent expansion saw the establishment of a branch campus in 1967. 
Known as Auburn University at Montgomery, the institution has developed 
rapidly, especially since 1971. Enrollment at AUM is 4,000. 


Purpose of the University 


Auburn's responsibility as a University is to maintain an environment of 
learning in which the individual and society are enriched by the preservation, 
transmission, and creation of knowledge. This obligation embraces Auburn's 
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continuing commitment to its land-grant traditions as well as its conscious- 
ness o! evolvement into a dynamic and complex institution whose programs of 
instruction, research and extension must be ever pertinent to the needs of a 
changing social order. 

Auburn University, therefore, is dedicated to these purposes: 

Providing for its students, within the resources of the institution, educa- 
tional opportunities of a liberal character as well as those of a specialized 
nature; 

Developing graduates whose knowledge, intellectual discipline, and 
awareness of the morality of individual action will be manifest in service to 
their fellow man and to the state and nation; 


Conducting a broad program of faculty, undergraduate and graduate 
research, both basic and applied, to stimulate the faculty and students in their 
quest for knowledge, to promote their intellectual growth and development, to 
broaden the foundations of knowledge, to increase understanding of today's 
and tomorrow's world, and to aid society in resolving its scientific, technologi- 
cal and social problems; 

Creating and implementing effective programs of education and service 
which will extend the scientific and cultural resources of the University to 
individuals, communities, institutions, and industries, thereby contributing to 
an improved technology, better environmental and health conditions, en- 
hancement of the general level of living, and the development of more 
responsible citizenship; 

Encouraging scholarly and creative effort in the arts, humanities, and 
sciences so that the University may serve its students and the community at 
large as a vital source of cultural enlightenment and as a stimulus toward their 
participation in the intellectual life; and 

Reassessing continuously the value of particular objectives and programs 
of the University in order to make them accord with new knowledge and 
changing social conditions; and as a part of this reassessment to seek ever 
more efficient and imaginative means of fulfilling the University's purposes. 


Research 


Research is a major responsibility of Auburn University. In the early years 
investigation and discovery were largely confined to scientific areas. More 
recently research has embraced humanistic fields and creativity in the arts as 
weil. The creation of knowledge by faculty and students is encouraged; steady 
growth in programs of basic and applied research find a direct parallel in the 
institution's increasing percentage of graduate enrollment. 

The Agricultural Experiment Station was established in 1887 to conduct 
research, acquire information, and promote scientific investigation in agricul- 
ture. The Engineering Experiment Station was established in 1929 to assist 
industries in manufacturing processes and to develop natural resources. The 
Water Resources Research Institute began in 1963 to promote research and 
the training of scientists in water resources. 

Auburn's fastest growing research area is sponsored research—an 
activity annually involving a multi-million dollar program of contracts and 
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grants, supported by federal, state, and private agencies; all of which bears 
witness to the University's research capability. 


Extension 


Extension, another of Auburn's principal responsibilities, involves developing 
and carrying educational services to the farms, homes, industries, com- 
munities, and municipalities of the state. The Cooperative Extension Service 
has provided such services to Alabama's 67 counties since 1914. Included are 
programs for agriculture, marketing, home economics, youth activities, 
community improvement, and resource development. 

Through the Extension Division, educational programs and assistance are 
available through the Engineering Extension Service, the Schools of Arts and 
Sciences, Architecture and Fine Arts, Business, Education, Pharmacy, and 
Veterinary Medicine. Also, Educational Television presents public service 
programs, and the University library cooperates with public libraries to make 
materials available throughout the state. 

The Extension Division conducts the noncredit instructional program on 
the campus. Noncredit courses are offered at night to provide background for 
further study, cultural development, and renewal of professional skills. 


Instruction 


Instruction of students is the primary mission of the University. In the 
classroom, the laboratory, the library, Auburn University's goals areto quicken 
the student to reach his full potential, instilling respect for intellectual inquiry 
and understanding of cultural tradition; and to equip him with the knowledge 
and skills which he will need in a demanding and increasingly complex 
society. 

The University faculty offers specialized instruction leading to the 
bachelor's degree in 137 fields in 56 departments, the master's degree in 52 
fields, and the doctorate in 29 areas. The faculty and curricula are organized 
into ten schools: the Schoo! of Agriculture, the School of Architecture and 
Fine Arts, the School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Business, the Schoo! 
of Education, the School of Engineering, the School of Home Economics, the 
School of Pharmacy, the Schoo! of Veterinary Medicine, and the Graduate 
School. 

Auburn University at Montgomery offers the baccalaureate and the master 
degrees. 

On the Auburn campus, military instruction is available in Air, Military, and 
Naval Science basic and advanced programs. 


Liberal Education Program 


The University's instructional program for undergraduates specifies that each 
student complete a component of general studies in addition to the require- 
ments of his School! or departmental major: this general work covers a 
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foundation year of courses in English composition; world history, art history, 
or literature; natural science; mathematics or philosophy; and physical 
education; and is to be taken during the lower-division years, primarily at the 
freshman level. A certain number of hours must also be completed in elective 
courses lying outside the student's major area, these to be taken, in part at 
least, during the upper-division years. 

The goals of this “experience in breadth” are to some extent intangible: 
the development in the student of the values of tolerance, intellectual honesty, 
and a capacity for reflective judgment. More specifically, it is hoped that the 
student will acquire also an ability to order his thoughts in a clearly expressed 
and reasoned manner; attain a grasp of the scientific method and discipline; 
develop some understanding of his culture and its backgrounds; and come to 
perceive the vital issues of our common life as citizens in a complex and 
changing world. 

The minimal University requirements for all students are listed below; 
however the student should consult the appropriate curriculum model in his 
School for complete requirements. 

















Requirement 
ERPL01-102- 109. ML 9 
History or Literature mm I World History 101-102-103 (3-3-3) or 
emu & Ciwilization 204-205-206 (3-3-3) 
or World Literature (EH) 260-261-282 (3-3-3) 
or Art History 171-172-173 (3-3-3) 
Natural Science — . minimum o! Bi 101-102-103 (5-5-5) 
10 —— 104 | eA 
103-1 gS 
ne 02-104 (2-3- 
Geology 101/5), 102 "i 103 (5), 110 15), 
Piueice (55) 
Physical Sones 151-152 (5-5) 
Mathematics of ·⸗ — ⸗ minimum of Mathematics 100 (5), 
Philosophy 5 140-161 (5-5). 
Priosopny dio t 210 (3) 
1S). b 
211-212 (3-3), 214 (3, 216 (3) 
Phytical See page 270 for the various options for meeting this re- 
Education s quirement offered yh pe of Heaith, Physi- 
cal Education and 
Electives or + > minimum of — Additional hours of liberal education studies will consist 
Area Requirements E of coursework in two broad academic areas other than 


thal in which the ———— own major field fies 
(Humanities and Fine Arte Social Sciences, Math 
ematics and Natural Science). — — 
one course in each area. 


English Composition Requirements 


No substitution for the freshman English requirement is permitted. 


Credit in freshman English composition earned at another institution may 
be allowed on transfer as follows, except that no grade less than C will be 
accepted. 

1. If the transfer student has fewer than three quarter hours of credit in 
freshman English composition, no credit is allowed. If he has three 
quarter hours credit in the first course of an English composition 
sequence, he must complete both EH 102 and 103. 

2. If the transfer student has four quarter hours of credit in the first 
course of a three-course sequence, he must complete EH 102 and 103. 
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3. If the transfer student has either four or five quarter hours of credit in 
the first course of a two-course sequence, he must complete EH 103. 

4. |fthe transfer student has three semester hours of credit in the first 
course of a two-course sequence, he must complete EH 103. 

5, Ifthe transfer student has earned eight or more quarter hours and has 
met the first year English composition requirement of the other 
institution, credit may be allowed for EH 101-102-103, provided the 
minimum of eight hours involves no duplication. A total of 12 hours 
may be accepted toward the graduation requirement when the 12 
hours of work represents a continuous course sequence at one 
school. Students entering an undergraduate school at Auburn Uni- 
versity after receiving a bachelor's degree from another accredited 
college or university are exempted from meeting these regulations. 

6. Nostudent failing a freshman English composition course at Auburn 
will be permitted to transfer credit from another school to offset that F, 
but must repeat the course in residence at Auburn. 

All transfer students are directed to clear their freshman English composi- 

tion credits with the Registrar as soon as possible after enrolling at Auburn 
University. 


History—Literature Requirements 


One of the purposes of the University's Liberal Education Program is to give 
the student an understanding of his culture and its backgrounds. Course 
sequences designed especially for this purpose are those in world history, 
world literature, technology and civilization, and art history. Students must 
earn nine hours of credit in one of these sequences. 

Credit in history or literature earned at another institution may be allowed 
on transfer as shown below in meeting this particular requirement. The 
student's dean may require a C grade for a course to transfer. 

1. lfatransfer student has three or four quarter hours of credit in the first 
course of a three course sequence in history or literature, he must 
complete HY 102 and 103, HY 205 and 206, AT 172 and 173, or EH 261 
and 262. 

2. Mfatransfer student has four or five quarter hours of credit in the first 
course of a two course sequence, he must complete HY 103, HY 206. 
AT 173, or EH 262. 

3. Hatransfer student has earned eight or more quarter hours in a history 
or literature area and has completed the standard history or literature 
requirement of the other institution, he may be excused from this 
particular requirement in the Liberal Education Program. 

4, Ifastudent enters an undergraduate school at Auburn after receiving 
a bachelors degree from an accredited university, he may be 
exempted from the history-literature requirement unless his cur- 
riculum major or minor specifies one of the four sequences described 
in this section. 


Physical Education Requirements 


Physical education is required for three consecutive quarters. Only one credit 
per quarter is permitted or transferable to meet the three quarter requirement. 
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Unless otherwise approved by his dean, each student who lacks physical 
education must register for an activity course in the first and succeeding 
quarters of residence until all requirements are met or until he becomes 26 
years of age. 

Students transferring from an institution not requiring physical education 
will have their physical education requirements reduced by the number of 
full-time quarters (15 hours credit per quarter passed) in residence at the 
former institution. Students who transfer from an institution requiring physical 
education will have their physical education requirements reduced by the 
number of quarters of physical education completed at the former institution. 

Each student must file a medical record form with the Student Health 
Center and a physical education classification form with the Department ot 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation before assignment of activities can 
be approved. 


Libraries 


The University maintains a general library known as the Ralph Brown 
Draughon Library and two specialized School libraries: one in Veterinary 
Medicine and the other in Architecture and Fine Arts. Draughon Library 
provides space for 1,500 readers and 1,000,000 volumes. Among its features 
are listening rooms and an extensive collection of recordings, a Browsing 
Room, and photocopiers conveniently located on each floor. 

Current holdings include 841,441 bound volumes and 465,584 mic- 
roforms. The library is a depository for government documents; it maintains 
the Alabama Room where special collections are housed. Among its serial 
subscriptions are more than 6,700 periodicals and 108 newspapers. 

The plan of operalion of the library is divisional. The collection is 
separated into social science, humanities, and science and technology 
sections. A convenient open shelf arrangement of the main collection makes 
material accessible. Comfortable, well lighted study areas are available, 
including carrels which graduate students and faculty may reserve. 


Archives 


The Archives, located in the Ralph Brown Draughon Library, was established 
in 1964 to house University records and to serve as a regional depository for 
manuscript collections. The Archives has 375 official and personal manuscript 
collections available for research use. The Archives also holds 1,000 oral 
history and recorded sound tapes, 3.000 prints and negatives and 700 rolls of 
microfilm. 


Computer Center 


The Computer Center is located on the first floor of W. V. Parker Hall. 
Computer processing and associated services are provided for students, 
faculty, staff, and administration of the university. 

The primary computer, in operation since June, 1976, is an IBM System 
370 model! 158. There are terminals at various locations on the Auburn 
campus, providing access to the 158. Also, a Hewlett-Packard computer, 
located in the "L'" Building, with 40 typewriter terminals provides 
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additional support of classroom computer work. Terminals are located in 
various departments and dormitories on the Montgomery and Auburn cam- 
puses. 

The Computer Center is a service department, and does not conduct an 
academic program in Computer Science, although some: Computer Center 
staff members participate as faculty in Computer Science programs in the 
schools of Arts and Sciences, Business, and Engineering. Inquiries concern- 
ing these academic programs should be directed to the deans of these 
schools; some information is contained in the sections of this catalog 
pertaining to these schools. 

All use of the 370/158 computer is coordinated through heads of academic 
and administrative departments. Request forms for computer services are 
available at 144 Parker Hall. 

Several computer-oriented students find part-time employment at the 
Computer Center each quarter. Those interested should apply at the Student 
Employment Service in Mary Martin Hall. 


Revenues 


Auburn University receives financial support from student fees, state and 
federal appropriations, endowments, income from clinical services, sales, 
gifts, grants, contracts, and other sources. The largest single source of income 
is state appropriations. 





Student Personnel Services 
and Programs 


THE UNIVERSITY'S STUDENT PERSONNEL services and programs, which are 
designed to assist students with their in-class and out-of-class experiences, 
are organized as follows: 

The Dean of Student Services supervises the Offices of Admissions, High 
School and Junior College Relations, Pre-College Counseling, Registrar, 
Student Financial Aid, and University Placement. 

The Dean of Student Affairs supervises the Student Government Associa- 
tion, Auburn Union, student activity fee projects, student organizations, 
religious life, student communications and radio, fraternities, and student 
discipline. 

The Dean of Student Life supervises University residence halls, sororities, 
Caroline Draughon Village, coordinates off-campus housing, and serves as 
social director of the University. 

The Special Assistant to the President supervises the Food Service, 
Student Development Service, Student Health Service, and coordinates the 
University's program of compliance with federal regulations. 


Student Services 


Admissions 


AUBURN UNIVERSITY is an equal opportunity educational institution and, as 
such, does not discriminate in its admissions policy on the basis of race, color, 
sex, creed, or national origin. Preference is given to the admission of Alabama 
residents at the undergraduate level; in considering applications to profes- 
sional schools or programs with restrictive admissions policies, the length of 
residency in the state will be a factor. 


Applications from out-of-state residents will be accepted for all curricula 
except Pre-Veterinary Medicine. However, the number of nonresidents who 
are admitted will be determined by the availability of facilities and faculty. 


Application to any undergraduate school or curriculum of the University 
must be made to the Admissions Office, Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama 
36830. Application forms and instructions can be obtained from the Admis- 
sions Office. Application to the Graduate School must be made to that School. 


Individuals may apply for entrance to any quarter of a calendar year as 
early as October 1 of the preceding year.” Because of the large number of 
applications, credentials should be submitted at the earliest possible time. In 
all cases, complete credentials along with the physical examination report 


"Applicants to Veterinary Medione wil Se admitted in the Fal Quarter only See page 176 
17 
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must be filed at least three weeks before the quarter's opening. The University 
reserves the right to establish earlier deadlines should circumstances warrant 
such action. 


A $10 processing fee must accompany ail admission applications and is 
neither refundable nor applicable to other fees. Responses on the application 
forms and on related materials must be complete and accurate; entrance may 
be denied or registration cancelled as a result of false or misleading 
statements. 


An applicant may receive provisional acceptance after he submits the 
application form and current academic documents. However, he must 
complete and return a medical examination report at least three weeks before 
the quarter opens. The University provides the medica! report form; it also may 
require additional medical examinations if such appear advisable, and it may 
refuse admission to any individual whose health record indicates that his 
health or the University community might be adversely affected by his 
attendanca. 


Each applicant must furnish satisfactory evidence of good character. The 
University may deny admission to those whose presence is deemed detrimen- 
tal to the institution or its students. 


Pre-College Counseling 


In order to help entering freshmen and transfer students choose fields of 
study, and to adjust to their first quarter at the University, Auburn provides 
pre-college counseling. 

Freshmen entering Fall Quarter attend counseling sessions on campus 
during the summer prior to entrance. In these sessions, students meet faculty 
members, administrators, and student leaders, and plan with their advisers a 
schedule of their first quarter of college work. 

Freshmen entering the University any quarter other than Fall Quarter are 
usually required to report to campus one day early for counseling. 

Transfer students may meet with advisers during the regular pre- 
registration period for the quarter in which they plan to enroll. Transfers will 
plan their schedules after their transcripts have been evaluated. A convocation 
for all transfer students is held on the first day of registration prior to the 
beginning of classes. 


Admission of Freshmen 


Enrollment limitations for freshmen have been established by curricula and 
schools, in proportion to available faculty and facilities. Favorable considera- 
tion for admission will be given to accredited secondary school graduates 
whose college ability test scores and high school grades give promise of 
success in college courses. 

All secondary schoo! students planning to apply for admission to Auburn 
should emphasize the following high school courses: English, mathematics, 
social studies, sciences, and foreign languages. A minimum of 16 high school 
units is required for admission. Four of these units may be vocational subjects. 
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Alabama residents are required to take the American College Test (ACT) on 
one of the announced national testing dates. Applicants from other states may 
present scores from either the ACT or the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) of the 
College Entrance Examination Board. High school students may secure 
application forms from their principals or counselors. Scores on these tests 
are used as a partial basis for admission, for placement in English, chemistry, 
and mathematics, and for awarding University scholarships and loans. 

At least one unit of college preparatory mathematics (algebra or 
geometry) is required for admission to any curriculum in the University. 
Curricula which list Mathematics 140 or 160 assume the student's competence 
in the mathematics taught in high school geometry and second year algebra. 
Curricula which list MH 161 as a first college course in mathematics presume, 
additionally, competence in high school "analysis" (the function concept, 
graphs of functions, the trigonometric functions). 

A deficiency in the latter material can be remedied by taking MH 160. 
However, Auburn University offers no course comparable to high school 
geometry or to first and second year high school algebra. MH 140 can serve as 
a refresher course, but credit is not allowed for both 140 and MH 160. MH 100 is 
not a preparatory course for any of the above college-level courses. 

Applicants of mature age who are not high school graduates may be 
considered for admission if their educational attainments—through testing— 
are shown to be equivalent to those of a high school graduate. The tests used 
include the USAFI General Educational Development Test, the American 
College Test and/or other tests recommended by the Admissions Committee. 
Applicants from nonaccredited high schools will be considered on an 
individual basis by the Committee. 

Early Admission—A student of high academic promise may be admitted 
directly from the eleventh grade without a diploma. Basic requirements for 
early admission include: 

1. Proper personal qualifications. 

2. Superior competence and preparation, evidenced by the high school 
record and college aptitude test scores (ACT, SAT or other tests 
prescribed by the University Admissions Committee). 

3. A letter from the high school principal assessing the applicant's 
emotional and social maturity, and readiness for college work. 

Additional information on procedure is available at the Admissions Office. 

Advanced Standing—Students with superior preparation may be placed 
in advanced programs suited to their ability and academic background. 
Individuals with special competence may quality for advanced placement or 
credit on the basis of high school grades, scores on college ability or 
achievement tests, the College Level Examination Program (CLEP) tests, 
proficiency tests, and military courses. See page 36. 


Admission of Transfer Students 


An applicant who was not eligible for admission to the University when he 
graduated from high school must present a minimum of 96 quarter hours or 64 
semester hours of college credit to qualify for consideration as a transfer. 
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For residents of Alabama or other states who are party to the Southern 
Regional Education Board", a satisfactory citizenship record, an overall C 
average or better on all courses attempted, and eligibility to re-enter the 
institution last attended are required for transfer admission. Residents of 
states not affiliated with the SREB must present at least a B average in addition 
to the other requirements. Entrance examinations may be required of 
applicants transferring trom colleges with which the University has had little or 
no experience. 

Transfer Credit —The amount of transfer credit and advanced standing 
allowed will be determined by the appropriate dean and the registrar. The dean 
will determine acceptance of D grades; credit in freshman English is allowed 
only on grades of C or better. See page 12. The maximum credit allowed for 
work completed in a junior college will not exceed the number of hours 
required in the first two years of the student's curriculum at Auburn. 

Students transferring from unaccredited institutions or programs may be 
granted provisional credit. When such credit is allowed, the final amount of 
credit will be determined upon completion by the student of one year of course 
work at Auburn University. If a C average is not achieved, the amount of credit 
will be reduced in proportion to the number of hours in which the student fails 
to earn a C average or better. 


Transfer Within the System 


Auburn University maintains a branch campus at Montgomery, Alabama. An 
undergraduate enrolled at either of Auburn's campuses who wishes to transfer 
to the other campus will be considered as a transfer student from any other 
accredited college. Because there is a slight difference between some 
curricula and courses at the two institutions, transfer credit and advanced 
standing will be determined by the academic unit and the registrar at the 
campus to which the student is moving. 


Admission of Transient Students 


A student in good standing in an accredited college may be admitted to the 
University as a transient student when faculty and facilities are available. 

To be eligible for consideration, an applicant must submit an application, 
&n acceptable medical report and a letter of good standing bearing the 
signature of the dean or registrar of the college in which the applicant is 
currently enrolled. 

Permission to enroll is granted for one quarter only; a transient student 
who wishes to re-enroll must submit a new application. Transient status does 
not constitute admission or matriculation as a degree candidate. The transient 
is, however, subject to the same fees and regulations as a regular student 
except for the physical education and continuation-in-residence require- 
ments. 


e mme mpi in the Southem Regional Educational Board s are Alaoama Arkansas. 
a — TOR V ouiMana. Maryland, Missiasipgs. North Caroling. Soum Carola. Tennessee. Texas 
—— Moins. 
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Admission of Unclassified Students 


For residents of Alabama and other states affiliated with the Southern 
Regional Education Board, admission to undergraduate programs as an 
Unclassified Student may be granted on the basis of the bachelor's degree 
from an accredited college. For residents of states not affiliated with the SREB, 
Unclassified Student enrollment may be allowed on the basis of the bachelor's 
degree and an overall B average. Unclassified students must submit the same 
admissions credentials as transfer applicants. 


Admission of Special Students 


Persons who cannot meet freshman admission requirements but who are 
otherwise adequately prepared for University courses may be admitted as 
special students on approval of the Admissions Committee and the dean 
concerned. Course credits earned by special students generally cannot be 
used toward a degree at Auburn University. 


Admission of International Students 


The University welcomes admission inquiries from international students. 
Because of limited facilities, however, only those students who are academi- 
cally strong will be given serious consideration for admission. Also, the 
international student should be proficient in English. In all cases, English 
proficiency is determined by satisfactory results on the Test of English as a 
Foreign Language (TOEFL), offered by the Educational Testing Service, Box 
899, Princeton, N.J., 08540, U.S.A. The student must submit satisfactory results 
on the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College Entrance Examination Board, 
also offered by the Educational Testing Service. 


An international student first should send all of his academic credentials 
to the Admissions Office for evaluation. If he appears to be qualified, and 
shows promise of success in his chosen field of study, he will then be asked to 
make formal application. The application must be accompanied by a recent 
photograph and an application fee of $10 (not refundable). If the applicant 
presents satisfactory academic credentials, test results, and evidence that he 
has sufficient funds to meet his college expenses (there is no financial 
assistance for undergraduate international students), he will then be sent an 
acceptance and the form 1-20, the authorization for a student visa. For further 
information, prospective students should write to the Admissions Office, 
Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama 36830, U.S.A. 


Admission of Auditors 


When faculty and facilities are available, an individual who does not seek 
admission for course credit may audit a lecture course or the lecture portion of 
a Course upon approval by the Admissions Office, the dean, and the head of the 
department involved. A formal application must be filed, but the $10 applica- 
tion fee and the physical examination report are not required. (See Auditing 
Privilege, page 30.) 
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Admission to Graduate Standing 


Admission to graduate standing is granted only by the University Graduate 
School. A $10 application fee is required. A bachelor's degree or equivalent 
from an accredited college or university and submission of satisfactory scores 
on the Aptitude Test of the Graduate Record Examination are required for 
Graduate School admission. Applicants for admission to doctoral programs 
must submit Advanced Test scores also. Certain departments require applic- 
ants to master's degree programs to take the Advanced Test. 


The undergraduate preparation of each applicant must also satisfy the 
requirements of a screening committee of the school or department in which 
the student plans to major. A student in good standing in a recognized 
graduate school who wishes to enroll in summer session, off-campus 
workshop, or short session, and who plans to return to his former college, may 
be admitted as a graduate transient. For further information, see the section on 
the Graduate School and also the Graduate Schoo! Bulletin. 


Readmission 


Students who have previously attended Auburn and who wish to re-enter must 
secure a registration permit from the Registrar s Office. Former students who 
have attended another college for at least one quarter or semester must be 
elibible to re-enter that institution, if they desire to return to Auburn. Students 
who attended another institution for more than one quarter must have earned 
anoverall C average or better to be eligible to re-enter Auburn. Two transcripts 
from the institution attended must be supplied to the Registrar. 


Alabama and Non-Alabama Student Policy 


For the purpose of assessing lees, applicants shall be classified as 
Alabama or non-Alabama students. Non-Alabama students excep! 
graduate students are required to pay a tuition fee. 

An Alabama student is a person who shall be a citizen of the United States 
or a resident alien and who shall have resided and had his habitation. home, 
and permanent abode in the State of Alabama for at least 12 months 
immediately preceding his current registration. In applying this regulation, 
"applicant" shall mean a person applying for admission to the institution if he 
is married or 19 years of age, or, otherwise, it shall mean parents, parent or 
legal guardian of his or her person. If the parents are divorced residence will be 
determined by the residency of the parent to whom the court has granted 
custody. A student shall be classified as an Alabama student when his 
parent(s) or legal guardian establishes domicile within the state and is 
employed full-time in a permanent position in the state. 

In the determining of an Alabama student for purposes of assessing fees, 
the burden of proof is on the applicant, An applicant can change his status 
from non-Alabama to Alabama student only by actually and physically coming 
into the state for the required period with the intention of residing within the 
state. 

A non-Alabama student may apply in writing for reclassification prior to 
any subsequent registration. To quality for reclassification as an Alabama 
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student, the applicant (1) shall present evidence of having resided in Alabama 
for 12 consecutive months preceding his request for reclassification, (2) shall 
submit evidence that he has met the usual and expected obligations of an 
Alabama citizen, and (3) shall file a declaration of intent to reside in Alabama. 
An alien shall have resided in Alabama for 12 months and must present U.S. 
Immigration and Naturalization certification that he is a resident alien. If the 
application is supported by evidence satisfactory to the University that the 
student then qualifies as an Alabama student, his classification may be 
changed for future registrations. 

A dependent of a member of the Armed Forces stationed in Alabama on 
active duty by official orders shall not be liable for payment of non-Alabama 
tuition during the period of military assignment in Alabama. Dependents of a 
member of the Armed Forces not stationed in Alabama must furnish proof of 
Alabama domicile. Verification of "Home of Record" must be attested to by 
military authority for a minimum period of one year before entry of the student, 

The registrar shall have the responsibility for determining whether a 
student shall be classified as an Alabama or non-Alabama student. The 
decision of the registrar shall be subject to review by the President or his 
designated representative upon written request of the applicant. 


Fees and Charges 


Auburn University's fees have remained somewhat lower than those charged 
by similar institutions in the Southeast and in other sections of the country. As 
institutional costs have risen, small increases in fees have been authorized 
from time to time by the Board of Trustees. Every effort is made, however, to 
hold fees and charges at a minimum. 

Payment of Fees and Charges—Students are expected to meet all 
financial obligations when they fall due. The University reserves the right to 
deny admission to or drop any student who fails to meet promptly his 
financial obligations to the University. It is each student's responsibility to be 
informed of all registration and fee payment dates, deadlines, and other 
requirements by referring to the official calendar of events in the catalog, 
announcements printed in the Plainsman, or disseminated by other means 
from time to time. Where necessary, students should inform their parents of 
Ihe deadline dates, and the necessity for meeting them 

Checks—Checks given in payment of fees and charges are accepted 
subject to final payment. If the student's bank does not honor the demand for 
payment and returns the check unpaid, the student will pay the applicable late 
penalty fee of $5 or $10. If payment is not cleared promptly, the student's 
registration wil! be cancelled. 

Veterans— Veterans enrolled under the federal GI Bills P.L. 358 and P.L. 
634 receive their allowances directly from the Government and are responsible 
for paying their fees and charges on the same basis as other students. This 
does not apply to P.L. 894 or P.L. 815. 


The following fees and charges are in effect at this time. However, since 
the catalog must be published well in advance of the next school year, it is not 
always possible to anticipate changes. Thus the fee schedule may have to be 
revised. Every effort will be made to publicize changes as far in advance as 
possible. 
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Basic Quarterly Charges 


Students should be prepared to complete registration by payment of fees and 
charges, upon notice, two to three weeks before the beginning of the quarter. 
See fee payment dates in the Calendar, pages 6 to 7. 
ENROLLMENT FOR TEN OR MORE CREDIT HOURS 
University and Student Activities Fee (all curricula except 
Veterinary Medicine) $183.00 
University and Student Activities Fee for Veterinary Medicine 208.00 
The University Fee is used to meet part of the cost of instruction, 
physical training and development, laboratory materials and 
supplies for student's use, maintenance, operation, and expansion 
of the physical plant, Library, Student Health Services and Student 
Activities. 
The Student Activities portion of the fee supports such activities on 
campus as intercollegiate athletics, exhibits, Glomerata, in- 
tramural sports, Plainsman, religious life, social affairs, student 
government, student union activities and operations, and Tiger 
Cub. This fee includes 25e held in reserve to cover unnecessary 
damage to University property by students. 
Non-Alabama Fee $175.00 
Additional fee charged all non-Alabama undergraduate, special, 
and unclassified students taking 10 or more hours. This fee is not 
charged to graduate students. 


ENROLLMENT FOR FEWER THAN TEN CREDIT HOURS 
Registration Fee 33.00 
Additional fee per credit hour 15.00 

No additional charge is made beyond 10 hours. Students who 
register for 10 or more hours will pay a maximum of $183.00 as 
Alabama students or $358.00 as non-Alabama students. The $33.00 
registration fee is remitted to full-time faculty and staff taking no 
more than five credit hours. All students except faculty and staff 
are eligible to participate in Student Health Services and Student 
Activities. 

Clearing for Graduation Fee 33.00 
A student who is à candidate for a degree in a quarter in which no 
credit work is taken is required to register in such quarter as a 
prerequisite to graduation. (For members of the faculty and staff 
the charge shall be reduced to $5.) Graduation fee is to be paid in 
addition to this charge. 


Other Fees & Charges 

Fee for Late Registration or Late Payment $5.00-10.00 
All students, regardless of classification, must clear fees and 
tuition by the deadline set by the University, or pay the following 
additional charges: 
Through official schedule adjustment period. 5.00 
Effective with beginning of classes 10.00 
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Achievement Certificate Fee 5.00 
Application Fee 10.00 
The application fee must accompany all application for admission. 

Not refundable nor applicable to registration fees. (See section on 

Admissions.) 

Auditing Fee (per course) 15.00 
Any student who pays less than full fees must pay this fee for 
auditing a course. (Not charged to faculty and staff.) 

Change in Course fee $ 5.00 
Charge is made in cases where student is not required or advised 
by the University to change, but has the Dean's permission to do so 
after Schedule Adjustment period. 


Change in Curriculum Fee (if change made after classes begin) 5.00 
Correspondence Study Course Fees 
Registration Fee 5.00 
Additional fee per credit hour 15.00 
Duplicate Diploma Fee 10.00 
Doctoral Dissertation Microfilming Fee 30.00 
Equivalency Examination Fee (GED) (each) 12.00 
Field Laboratory Program—Off Campus Courses 
Registration Fee 15.00 
Additional fee per credit hour 15.00 
Graduate Thesis and Dissertation Binding Fee (per copy) 4.50 
Three to five copies usually required. 
Graduation Fee 10.00 


Payable at beginning of the quarter in which the student expects to 
receive a degree. Deadline— two weeks before Graduation (trans- 
ferable to next quarter or refundable if student fails to qualify). 


Cap and Gown Rental Fees (for Graduation Exercises) 
(includes retaining of tassel) 


Bachelors—cap and gown 3.50 
Masters—cap, gown, and hood 6.75 
Doctorate—cap, gown, and hood 7.40 


Journalism Internship JM 425 

Criminal Justice LE 464 

Political Science Internship PO 450 

Retail Training CA 335 
Fees will be one-half the full University Fee and one-half the 
non-Alabama student fee if applicable. 

Music Fees 35.00 


This additional fee to be paid at the time of registering for each 
applied Music Course of individual instruction. Instruction is 
available in one hour or two half-hour lessons per week. 
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Rent for Dormitory Room, per quarter 95.00 to 210.00 
Rent for Married Students Apartments, per month 93.00 to 108.00 
Meal Plans (See section on Food Services under Student 

Services and Programs.) 

Quarterly meal plans range up to (plus tax) 245.00 
ROTC Uniform and Equipment Deposit 30.00 
All students, both Basic and Advanced, are required to deposit the 
sum of $30 with the University Bursar, prior to enrollment in ROTC, 
except for Naval ROTC. The deposit, less $1.50 per quarter for 
ROTC activities and uniform repairs, is retunded to the student on 
completion of the program or withdrawal therefrom and the return 

of the uniform and other supplies. 
Service and Penalty Charges 
Registration fees billed home, 
To parents, to Trust Funds, to companies, or other sponsors 2.00 


Charge for each returned check 2.00 
Failure to pay fees due or to make returned check good on notice 
where two or more notices are required 5.00 or 10.00 


Notice: CHECKS ARE ACCEPTED SUBJECT TO COLLECTION 
Special Services Fees 


Cooperative Education Program 15.00 
Internship Fee-Veterinary Medicine 15.00 
Postdoctoral Fellow: One-time Enrollment 15.00 
Transcript Fee 1.00 


Registration Fee Cancellations or Refunds 

If the student who has paid fees before the opening of the quarter 
officially resigns prior to the beginning of the quarter, all fees 
except late fees will be refunded. If the student resigns within the 
first two weeks of classes, all fees less charges will be refunded 
except the sum of $33 for handling. Also if the student has used the 
University Health Service during that quarter, the $15 Health 
Services Fee will be retained. No refunds will be made in case ot 
withdrawals after two weeks of classes except in cases of resigna- 
tion caused by personal iliness (physician's statement required) or 
call into military service (copy of activation orders required). 
Students suspended for disciplinary reasons are not eligible for 
refund or cancellation of accounts due. 


Financial Aid 

The Office of Student Financial Aid at Auburn University provides financial 
assistance to worthy students, to help them meet expenses incurred while in 
school. The University believes that the amount of aid granted should be based 
on financial need. To determine need, Auburn uses the ACT Need Analysis 
System of the American College Testing Program. Entering students seeking 
aid are required to submit annually the Family Financial Statement to the ACT 
Program Applications for aid should be completed in January or February of 
the year prior to the academic year in which the student will need assistance. 
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A brochure describing financial aid and procedures may be obtained by 
writing to the Office of Student Financial Aid. 


The financial aid for which students may apply includes grants, loans, and 
employment 


Scholarships may be awarded to undergraduates with financial need wha 
have shown high academic attainment and promise. Basic Educational 
Opportunity Grants and Alabama Student Assistance Program Grants are 
provided to students who can demonstrate need. Supplemental Educational 
Opportunity Grants are available, in limited number, to students with excep- 
tional financial need. 


National Direct Student Loans and Institutional Loans provide long-term 
loans to students who can demonstrate need. Federal-State Student Guaran- 
teed Loans may be obtained, on a long-term basis, from banks, credit unions, 
etc. 


College Work-Study Program provides employment for students from low 
income families, who need work to stay in school. Health Professions 
Assistance makes available long-term loans for students in Pharmacy and 
Veterinary Medicine. The Law Enforcement Education Program provides 
loans or grants to full-time law enforcement officers. 


Graduate students may be eligible for teaching,and research assistant- 
ships and traineeships. Information is available from the head of the depart- 
ment o! the student's major field. 


Employment 


Students seeking part-time employment while attending the University should 
contact the Student Employment Service. As a referral agency, the service 
assists students in finding employment on campus as well as with businesses 
and industry in the local area. Applicants for employment are referred to 
prospective employers on the basis of the date of application and the skills of 
the applicant. 

Auburn University employs in excess of 1,000 students on an hourly basis. 
Students may work a maximum of 20 hours per week while enrolled for six or 
more quarter hours of academic work, or 40 hours per week if enrolled for five 
or fewer hours per week. The number of hours set by off-campus employers 
may vary but are usually from 10 to 30 hours per week. 

The Student Employment Service is located in the Office of Student 
M Aid, 312 Martin Hall. Students may obtain applications in person or 

mail. 


Placement Service 


The University Placement Service assists, without charge, students and 
alumni in securing business and professional positions through its contacts 
with potential employers. Representatives o! firms and agencies visit the 
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campus each quarter for personal interviews with students, Seniors and 
graduate students who desire information and assistance should confer with 
the Director, 400 Martin Hall. 

For information on employment while in University residence, see the 
section on Information for Prospective Students. 


Academic Regulations 


Registration and Scheduling 


Every student who makes use of the instructional staff and facilities of the 
University must register and pay fees. This rule also applies to students wha 
are clearing incomplete grades, clearing for graduation, or working on 
graduate theses. The University Calendar on pages 6 and 7 lists the dates for 
registration, schedule adjustment and distribution, fee payment, and final 
registration. The student's dean authorizes and approves the subjects for 
which the student registers, as well as any changes or adjustments in his 
schedule. Courses should be scheduled in sequence as they appear in the 
curriculum model. 

The student is urged to register during the computer-assisted registration 
held in the quarter preceding the term for which he is registering. A currently 
enrolled undergraduate who fails to do so is charged a late fee. Fall Quarter 
schedule distribution and fee payment are accomplished by mail in Sep- 
tember. A final registration is held one to two days before the first day of 
classes. 

When registering, the student is responsible for observing the prerequis- 
ites or corequisites of courses. Any waiver of these requirements must be 
approved by the instructor and/or his department head. Also, waiver of the 
junior standing prerequisite for courses that may be taken for graduate credit 
must have the Graduate School dean's approval. 

Late registration must be authorized by the student's dean, and a late fee 
will be charged. A student's class load may be reduced by his dean. No student 
will be registered after the tenth day of classes without the approval of the Vice 
President for Academic Affairs. 

Course credit completed al another college or university while the student 
is concurrently enrolled at Auburn University will not be counted toward his 
degree without prior permission from his dean. 


Registration and Readmission Permits 


Entering freshmen and first-quarter transfer students obtain permits to 
register from the Admissions Office. Previously enrolled undergraduates 
secure their permits from the Office of the Registrar; graduate students 
receive theirs from the Graduate School. 

Astudent seeking readmission who has attended another college since he 
was enrolled at Auburn University must (1) be eligible to re-enter the last 
institution attended and (2) have a C average overall on course work attempted 
at other colleges attended two or more terms. Two official transcripts from 
each institution attended must be furnished to the Registrar s Office. 
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Change of Major or Curriculum 


A student must have his dean's approval to change to another major within the 
same School. To change Schools within the University, a permit from the 
Registrar's Office is required. 


Course Load 


The maximum load for students in undergraduate curricula is 19 quarter 
hours. A normal toad is 15-19 hours per quarter. With his dean's approval, a 
student may schedule less than a normal load. 

The maximum load may be exceeded under the following circumstances: 

1. The academic dean may approve up to 20 hours as a convenient load. 

2. On approval of his dean, a student may schedule an overload not to 
exceed 23 hours if, during his last residence quarter at Auburn 
University in which he carried 15 or more hours, he passed all work 
attempted and earned a grade point average of 1.5 or higher. A student 
who has scheduled fewer than 15 hours during an intervening quarter 
(or quarters) will retain the overload privilege if all work carried was 
passed with a minimum grade-point average of 1.5 in each intervening 
quarter. In special cases the dean may make exceptions to the 1.5 
requirement, by written notice to the Registrar. 

3. On approval of his dean, a graduating senior who is ineligible to carry 
an overload may schedule a maximum of 23 hours if the overload will 
allow him to graduate in that quarter. 

A student who registers for work in excess of his approved load may be 

required by his dean to drop the overload during the Schedule Adjustment 
period. 


Curriculum Model Change 


When the University changes a curriculum model, a student in the altered 
curriculum may be required to complete the subjects and hours placed above 
the level to which he has progressed. He will not, however, be required to 
complete additional subjects placed in the curriculum below the level he has 
achieved. Courses shifted from one class level to another are exempt from this 
latter provision. The student's dean will determine the revised subject 
requirements, and the Registrar will determine the revised total hour and 
grade-point requirements. In no case, however, will the changed curriculum 
compel a student to accumulate additional hours and grade points in order to 
graduate. 


Classification 


The undergraduate's classification will be determined by the number of credit 
hours he has earned at Auburn and elsewhere. 


POISONS 47 or fewer quarter hours 
nt 48-95 quarter hours 
MUI io chs EE cu oo ar near ey dena ode 96-143 quarter hours 
A Ll PIT Yr < HC es as br 0 kicks ahi e an 144 or more quarter hours 


The numbering sequence for identifying the classification of students is as 
follows: 1, Freshman: 2, Sophomore: 3. Junior; 4, Senior; 5, fifth year for 
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Pharmacy, Architecture, and Veterinary Medicine; 10, Unclassified (non- 
degree students); 12, Special and Transient students and auditors only; 6, 7, 8, 
8, 11, and 13 are Graduate student classifications. 

A student with a baccalaureate degree who undertakes a program for a 
second bachelor's degree will be classified as an undergraduate. 


Auditing 


Auditing of courses is restricted, and rarely permitted in laboratory courses. A 
student's audit privilege is granted only on the approval of the dean and the 
head of the department of the course involved. 

Auditors not previously admitted to the University must be approved for 
registration by the Admissions Office. They must register and pay appropriate 
tees. Although listed on class rolls, auditors are not required to take part in 
classroom discussion, tests, examinations, or reports. They will receive no 
grade or credit; however, a student who does not attend or attend regularly the 
audited course will have “non-attendance” indicated by the course on his 
records. 

A student may not change from audit to credit after classes begin, but he 
may change from credit to audit within the first three weeks of classes. No 
refund of fees will be made except for changes made during the first two weeks 
of classes in accordance with University policy. 


Class Attendance 


The University regards the final grade for a course as a measurement of the 
student's performance in achieving the objectives of the course. Absence from 
class sessions, in and of itself, should not determine, though it may well 
influence, the final grade in advanced courses. With respect, however, to 
100-level and 200-level courses, the departments concerned may adopt such 
absence policies as they deem appropriate, and these shal! be presented to 
each class, preferably in writing, at the beginning of the quarter. 

The student shall be expected to carry out all assigned work, including 
laboratories, and to take all examinations at the class period designated by the 
instructor. Normally it is difficult to make up laboratories; therefore, the 
student must attend laboratory sessions during the times for which he is 
registered. Failure to carry out these assignments or to take examinations at 
the designated times will result in an appropriate reduction in grade, except as 
provided in the following paragraphs: 

Each instructor shall determine the policy regarding assigned work which 
he feels is best for his course. In developing this policy the instructor shall 
consider carefully the nature of the course, the maturity level of the students 
enrolled in the course, and the consequent level of flexibility which his policy 
will include. The policy, along with the instructors requirements for an- 
nounced and unannounced examination attendance, shall be presented to the 
class, preferably in writing, at the beginning of the quarter and will govern the 
actions of the instructor in the course. 

Instructors will be expected to recognize and honor official University 
excuses which may be issued to groups or individuals for absences due to 
participation in authorized University activities (athletic teams; events of a 
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traditional nature such as the Hutsell Freshman Cake Race. or for absences 
directly related to the academic program such as authorized field trips*), and 
to make allowances for student absences caused by iliness or personal 
emergencies. Arrangements to make up missed work shall be initiated by the 
student. Such arrangements could result in delayed due dates for assign- 
ments, or in IN or other deferred grades. 

Excuses for student absences of a nonacademic, extracurricular nature 
will not be issued by the University but will be granted at the discretion of the 
individual instructor. Any evidence or request for consideration that the 
Student may feel justifies his absence may be presented to the instructor for 
review. 

Excuses for the purpose of attending reserve military training are normally 
denied. 

The regularly accepted time for class procedure to begin shall be 10 
minutes after the hour, If the instructor does not appear within 20 minutes after 
the hour, it may be assumed that the class is cancelled. All classes shall be 
dismissed promptly on the hour. 

In order that the University may have effective class days, it is University 
policy that all classes will meet as scheduled the last day before holidays and 
the first day after holidays as designated by the University. 

Unresolved problems may be referred to the office of the Vice President 
for Academic Affairs for resolution. 


Examinations 

Examinations are classified as (1) final examinations at the end of each 
quarter; (2) special examinations; and (3) other course examinations as 
determined by the instructor. The final examination policy is stated below. 

Announced tests in undergraduate courses wili be administered at a 
regularly scheduled meeting of the course. Exceptions to this regulation may 
arise in specialized courses requiring performance or oral tests, and in 
multiple-sectioned laboratory classes requiring practical laboratory tests. 
Faculty having sound reasons for scheduling tests at times other than 
regularly scheduled meeting times are to obtain approval from the department 
head prior to the beginning of the quarter, and are to present a written 
schedule of these changes to the class during the first few days of the quarter. 
Rescheduled tests are not to interfere with other scheduled academic 
endeavors of the students involved, and an appropriate reduction in regularly 
scheduled class time is to be given to compensate for the rescheduled test 
period. 

FINAL EXAMINATIONS, A final examination is a desirable means of evalua- 
tion in most undergraduate courses. In unusual circumstances, performance 
tests, term papers, research projects or other forms of evaluation appropriate 
to the objectives of the course may be substituted for a final examination with 
ihe approval of the department head, who will report his action to the dean and 
Vice President for Academic Affairs. Faculty not giving a final examination are 
to present to the class at the beginning of the quarter a written description of 
how final grades will be determined. 
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Final examinations should be administered during the hours specified in 
the quarterly examination schedule. Due to the specialized nature of many 
small upper-level undergraduate courses and graduate courses, deviations 
from this requirement are sometimes warranted. Such deviations are to be 
approved by the Vice President for Academic Affairs, and rescheduled 
examinations must not interfere with scheduled academic activities of the 
students involved. The professor teaching a 600-level course shall determine 
whether a formal final examination is appropriate. 


Grades 


Final passing grades are A, superior; B, good; C, acceptable; D, passing; and 
S, satisfactory. Final failing grades are F, failure; FA, failure for excessive 
absences; XF, absent from final examination and failing at the time; U, 
unsatisfactory; and WF, officially dropped with permission of the student's 
dean but failing at time of withdrawal. 

An X is assigned if the student is passing but missed the final examination, 
or if he has incomplete work and is absent from the final examination. An IN is 
assigned if the student has cleared the final examination but has not 
completed other required work. Grades of X and IN must be cleared during the 
student's next residence quarter or they will be recorded as permanent failing 
grades. 


The first four days of each quarter are designated as the Special 
Examination period to remove X grades. The student will get a permit from his 
dean in order to make up a missed examination. A grade of IN will be changed 
by the Registrar upon written notice from the instructor. A final grade may be 
changed only by the written request of the instructor, with the approval of his 
department head and dean which must be submitted to the Registrar. 

A grade of 0 (zero) or F may be assigned for academic dishonesty. See the 
Tiger Cub for cheating regulations. 

GRADE ASSIGNMENT FOR CLASS WITHORAWALS. No penalty shall be as- 
signed for dropping a course on or before the fifteenth day of the quarter. (For 
courses with fewer than five meetings per week, 15 class days should not be 
confused with 15 class meetings.) 

If a course is dropped after the first 15 days, but by the date of mid-quarter, 
the instructor shall assign a grade of W (passing) or WF (failing) as the case 
may be. A course can be dropped with a W after mid-quarter only under 
unusual conditions. When approval for dropping the course under such 
circumstances is granted by the student's dean, a W may be assigned only 
when the instructor indicates that the student is clearly passing the course. 
Otherwise, a grade of WF is assigned. 

GRADE AVERAGE AND QUALITY POINTS. A 3.00 grade scale is used. An A 
equals 3.00; B, 2.00; C, 1.00; and D or F equals 0.00. Only course work 
attempted at Auburn University is used in determining the grade report 
average and continuation-in-residence requirements. S and U grades do not 
enter into grade-point computations. 

S-U GRADING. Grades of S (Satisfactory) and U (Unsatisfactory) may be 
assigned only to 699 and 799 courses, AED 798, courses approved to be 
graded S-U, and courses elected under the S-U option. 
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A junior or senior with a minimum overall grade average of 1.5 on at least 
30 hours of credit earned at Auburn may elect any course to be graded on the 
S-U option, except for courses required in the freshman and sophomore years 
or for courses constituting the major as defined by the student's curriculum. A 
total of 20 credits may be earned at the rate of one course per quarter. The 
student will receive credit toward his degree for these courses, provided credit 
is normally accepted in his curriculum for this course work. 

An unclassified student may schedule one or more courses on the S-U 
option with the approval of his dean, Course work completed on the S-U 
choice by unclassified students may not be applied later to degree require- 
ments should the student become a degree candidate. 

A graduate student may enroll in undergraduate courses, except for 
400-level courses taken for graduate credit, under the S-U option on his major 
professor's recommendation. 

Students are not permitted to change from S-U grading to conventional 
grading or vice versa after the schedule adjustment period. 

GRADE REPORTS. In compliance with the Family Rights & Privacy Act 
(Buckley Amendment) of PL 93-380 (Educational Amendments of 1974) one 
copy of each student's grade report is mailed at the end of each quarter to the 
student at the address furnished by the student. 


Dean's List 


The name ot every eligible student who meets certain scholastic requirements 
for a given quarter is placed on a list prepared for the dean of his School. This 
honor is also noted in the student's permanent record. 

To meet Auburn University's requirements for inclusion on the dean's list, 
the student must be enrolled for 15 or more credit hours exclusive of any S-U 
option courses, pass all courses attempted for the quarter, and earn à 
grade-point average of at least 2.40 (on the 3.00 system). Furthermore, the 
dean of each School has established specific criteria governing inclusion on 
the list. The special requirements, applied in addition to the University 
regulations, are listed as follows: 

School of Agriculture: 2.70 average. 

School of Architecture and Fine Arts: a grade-point average within the 
upper 10 per cent of the full-time students enrolled in a given department. 

School of Arts and Sciences: 2.75 average. 

School of Business: 2.80 average. 

School of Education: 2.80 average. 

School of Engineering: 2.60 average; only if an S-U graded course is 
required in the student's curriculum may it be included in the 15-hour 
minimum total. 

School of Home Economics: 2.80 average; only if an S-U graded course is 
required in the student's curriculum may it be included in the 15-hour 
minimum total. 

School of Pharmacy: 2.50; only if an S-U graded course is required in the 
student's curriculum may it be included in the 15-hour minimum total. 

School of Veterinary Medicine: grades in the upper five per cent of the 
enrollment of each class. 

Interdepartmental-Environmental Health: 2.65 average. 
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Resignation 


A student who wishes to resign from all course work for a quarter should 
contact his dean. He withdraws without penalty of failure if he resigns no later 
than mid-quarter, a date specified in the University calendar. 

After this date, the dean will obtain from the student's instructors his 
scholastic standing at the time of resignation, and report it to the Registrar. If 
the student is failing in over half his work, the number of hours reported as 
failing will be counted as credit hours attempted and will be included in 
academic eligibility calculations. Those hours reported as passing will be 
dropped and will not be counted in the grade-point computation. Further- 
more, when a student's total hours attempted exceed grade points earned by 
more than 21 at the end of his last quarter in residence prior to resignation, his 
grades will be reviewed by his dean to determine whether he has a C average 
for the quarter in which he is withdrawing. If the student does not have a C 
average, he will be placed on academic suspension. 

When a student through illness or physical disability is forced to resign 
after mid-quarter, and when this condition has been the main factor in causing 
scholastic deficiencies, discretionary power in waiving the scholastic penalty 
will rest with the student's dean. A student who is resigned for disciplinary 
reasons will retain the academic status he achieved immediately prior to the 
disciplinary action. 


Academic Probation and Suspension of Undergraduates 


Auburn University may place an undergraduate student on probation or 
suspension at any time if he flagrantly neglects his academic work or makes 
unsatisfactory progress toward graduation. 

Academic eligibility requirements for continuation in residence are 
calculated on Auburn University course work. Academic probation is à 
scholastic warning, indicating that the student is in danger of being sus- 
pended. A student on probation can continue his enrollment without interrup- 
tion. Academic suspension is a status that bars a student from continued 
enrollment at the University for a period of time. 

A student will be placed on academic probation whenever his total 
number of hours attempted at Auburn exceed grade points earned by more 
than 12, except that no entering freshman will be placed on probation on the 
basis of his first quarter's work at the University 

A student may remove his probation status by reducing his grade point 
deficiency to 12 or fewer grade points 

An individual on academic probation will be placed on suspension when 
the number of hours he has attempted at the University exceed grade points 
earned by more than 21. However a student will not be suspended at the end of 
a quarter in which he earns a 1.0 (C) average. but will be continued on 
probation. 

A student s first academic suspension will be for a period of two quarters, 
summer quarter being counted as any other quarter. He will be readmitted on 
academic probation following the expiration of his first suspension. A student 
who incurs a second academic suspension is placed on indefinite suspension 
of at least four quarters before his application for readmission will be 
considered. 
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An academically suspended studen! who has incomplete or other defer- 
red grades which could, when cleared, rémove his suspension will be 
permitted to register conditionally for the next quarter. The suspension mus! 
be removed within two weeks of the beginning of the quarter; otherwise he will 
be resigned by the Registrar's Office. 

No credit earned at another institution by a student on academic 
suspension from Auburn will be used in clearing a suspension or in meeting 
requirements for an Auburn University degree. 

Suspensions incurred prior to implementation af the above regulations 
shall not be considered when determining a student's academic status. 


A student who resigns after mid-quarter may be subject to academic 
suspension. (See Resignation on page 34 for further information.) 

SCHOOL OF PHARMACY. A student enrolled in the School of Pharmacy who 
is placed on academic suspension and who wishes to re-enter the School 
must, in addition to complying with other University readmission require- 
ments, be approved for readmission by the Pharmacy Admissions Committee 
and, when applicable, by the University Admissions Committee 


SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE. Any student who earns less than a 1.25 
grade-point average for any quarter will be placed on academic probation. A 
student who fails to earn a 1.25 grade-point average for any two quarters in the 
same academic or calendar year may be dropped from the School of 
Veterinary Medicine for scholastic deficiency. In addition, a student who does 
not have an overall average of 1.25 for an academic year or who does not have a 
veterinary overall average of 1.25 for an academic year or who does not have a 
veterinary schoo! cumulative average of 1,25 at the end of any academic year 
may be required to withdraw from the School of Veterinary Medicine 

A student who makes a grade of F on any course may be required to 
withdraw from the School of Veterinary Medicine until such time as the course 
is offered again. Such student may be required to repeat certain other courses 
in the curriculum for that quarter. 

Students who are dropped under the above provisions are eligible for 
admission to other curricula provided they meet the general scholastic 
requirements for continuance in the University. Scholastic penalties incurred 
during enrollment in the School of Veterinary Medicine will become part of the 
Student's record. 


Advanced Standing and Credit 


Entering freshmen with superior preparation may qualify for advanced 
placement and/or credit not to exceed a total of 45 quarter hours in the 
following areas: biology. botany, chemistry, English, foreign language, his- 
tory, mathematics, physics, and zoology. 

Advanced placement or credit may be granted to entering fresnmen who 
during their senior year in high schoo! have made satisfactory scores on the 
College Board Advanced Placement Examinations. A student with special 
competence in a specific area, as evidenced by secondary school records and 
Scores on college ability or achievement tests, may qualify for advanced 
paceme or credit by scoring well on a departmental proficiency examina- 

ion 
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The amount of credit allowable through advanced placement is deter- 
mined by the dean and the department head concerned. 


Students transferring to Auburn University who have received advanced 
standing credits from another institution may be awarded advanced standing 
credit for examinations, advanced placement and CLEP tests, military service 
courses or experiences, and proficiency tests insofar as the University s 
requirements for awarding such credits are met and the credits are applicable 
to the student's curriculum. 


The prospective student is advised to write to the Registrar's Office at 
Auburn University requesting a brochure on the Advanced Standing Program. 
This brochure details the advanced placement and credit programs, the 
College Level Examination Program (CLEP), the General and Subject exami- 
nations of the CLEP, and the minimum scores required on the tests. 


DEPARTMENTAL PROFICIENCY EXAMINATIONS may be given by a department 
upon application of the student. He may apply for such a test if he has taken 
college-level work in secondary school, in class or on a tutorial basis, or 
through private study. If he earns a satisfactory grade on the subject 
examination he will be eligible for placement in an advanced course and for 
credit in the subject. 


MILITARY SERVICE CREDIT. Students who have served in the Armed Forces 
may receive credit for military courses completed at the college level, General 
Educational Development tests (except English), and correspondence 
courses completed through the Armed Forces Institute. 

Those who have had military service and who do not meet the University's 
physical education requirement may receive credit as follows: for less than six 
months service, no credit; for six months to a year, one hour for Physical 
Education 101: for one year in service, two hours credit plus one hour's credit 
for swimming if the student passes the departmental swimming test. 

Application for credit should be submitted to the Registrar. The student's 
dean must approve credits into the student's curriculum. 


Correspondence and Extension Credit 


A student may earn a maximum of 10 per cent of the total credits required for 
his baccalaureate degree by correspondence or extension; however only 18 
hours of the final year's work may be earned thus. An individual having less 
than three quarters in residence prior to his last academic year may earn only 
10 hours by correspondence or extension. 

A student in residence may not enroll in a correspondence course if the 
course or asuitable substitute can be scheduled. The resident student may not 
exceed the maximum class hour load by adding a correspondence course. 

The grade earned for correspondence credit will be entered on the 
student's record, but the grade points will not be included in the University 
grade average or continuation-in-residence requirements, nor will they 
exceed the credit hours earned. 

Information on available courses may be obtained from the Correspon- 
dence Study Office, School of Education, Auburn University. 
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Degree Requirements 


To earn the bachelor's degree a student must complete the subjects in his 
curriculum and must earn at least a C average on credits accepted for his 
degree program. An individual with credit from another institution must also 
have on his Auburn course work grade points equal to the credits used in his 
curriculum. Credits required for graduation range from 196 to 260 hours. 

The student's dean clears subject requirements in the curriculum; the 
Registrar clears total hour, grade point, freshman English, and physical 
education requirements. 

Forty-tive hours must be earned in residence in order to receive a 
bachelor's degree. As a general rule the 45 hours must be taken in the final year 
and in the school or curriculum of graduation. The student's dean may waive 
the final year's residence, and may also allow course credit to be earned at 
another institution during the final year. However the 45 hours in residence at 
Auburn is a firm requirement. 

To complete a second baccalaureate degree, an Auburn graduate must 
complete an additional 45 hours, at leas! 45 grade points, 36 weeks in 
residence, and satisfy course requirements in the curriculum. A graduate of 
another four-year institution who seeks a bachelor's degree at Auburn must 
complete the hours required in the final year of his curriculum and satisfy the 
requirements listed Immediately above. 

Seniors must clear deferred grades by the tenth day of the graduation 
quarter for courses to be used toward degree requirements. Correspondence 
courses must be completed by mid-quarter prior to graduation. 

A graduation fee is payable to the Cashier's Office, at the beginning of the 
quarter of graduation. If a student is in default on any payment due the 
University, his diploma and academic record will not be issued until the matter 
is cleared. 

Degrees are conferred at Commencement! exercises each quarter, If a 
Student does not plan to attend the exercises, he should make arrangements 
with his dean or the Registrar to receive his degree in absentia. 


Graduation Honors 


Students with a minimum overall grade average of 2.4 are graduated With 
Honor; a 2.6 With High Honor; and a 2.8 With Highest Honor. This distinction of 
high academic achievement is placed on the student's diploma and on his 
permanent record. 

The grade average for graduation honors must be achieved on Auburn 
University course work. A student with transfer credits must have the required 
grade average on all course work attempted elsewhere as well as on Auburn 
University courses. Grades of S or U and noncredit courses are not used in the 
calculations. 

At least 45 hours and three quarters in residence at Auburn University are 
required for graduation honors. 
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Student Academic Grievance Policy 


The Student Academic Grievance policy, which appears in full in the student 
handbook, Tiger Cub, is designed to resolve academic grievances of students 
which result from actions of faculty or administrators. 


Confidentiality of Student Records 


The University recognizes that the maintenance of student information and 
educational records is necessary and vital to assist the student's education 
and development and to provide opportunities for University research and 
policy formulation. The University recognizes its obligation to exercise 
discretion in recording and disseminating information about students to 
insure that student's rights of privacy are maintained 

The University will furnish annual notification to students of their right to 
inspect and review their educational records; the right to request amendment 
of educational records considered by them to be inaccurate or misleading or 
that violate privacy or other rights; and of their right to a hearing should the 
University decline to amend such records. This annual notice will be published 
in the University's Bulletin. 

The following guidelines have been developed to insure the privacy rights 
of students. For the purposes of this policy statement a student is defined as an 
individual who has been admitted and has been in attendance in a component 
unit of the University. Classification as a student in one component unit of the 
University (e.g., an undergraduate program) does not infer that the person has 
been accorded the rights outlined below in other component units (i e., 
graduate school, professional schools, branch campus). 


Student Access to Records 


Students have the right to be provided a list of the types of educational records 
maintained by the University which are directly related to the student; the right 
to inspect and review the contents of these records; the right to obtain copies 
0f these records; the right to a response from the University to reasonable 
requests for explanation and interpretation of these records; the right to an 
opportunity for a hearing to challenge the content of these records; and if any 
material or document in the educational record of a student includes 
information on more than one student, the right to inspect and review only the 
part of such material or document as relates to the student. 

Students do not have access to: financial records of their parents: 
confidential letters and statements of recommendation which were placed in 
the educational record prior to January 1, 1975, provided such letters or 
statements were solicited or designated as confidential and are not used for 
purposes other than those for which they were specifically intended; confiden- 
tial recommendations, if the student signed a waiver of the right of access, 
respecting admission, application for employment. and the receipt of an honor 
or honorary recognition. 
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Students do not have access to: instructional, supervisory, and adminis- 
trative personnel records which are not accessible or revealed to any other 
individual except a substitute; Campus Security records which are maintained 
apart from educational records, which are used solely for law enforcement 
purposes, and which are not disclosed to individuals other than law enforce- 
ment officials of the same jurisdiction; employment records except when such 
employment requires that the person be a student; and the Alumni Office 
records. 

Students do not have access to physical or mental health records created 
by a physician, psychiatrist, psychologist or other recognized professional 
acting in his or her capacity or to records created in connection with the 
treatment of the student under these conditions which are not disclosed to 
anyone other than individuals providing treatment. These records may be 
reviewed by a physician or appropriate professional of the student's choice. 


Procedures for Access 


The Registrar's Office has a complete list of educational records maintained 
by the University which students may obtain. Students should contact the 
appropriate office to inspect and review their records. An office may require 
that a University official be present when a student inspects and reviews his 
educational records. Any questions concerning a student's access to records 
should be directed to the Registrar. 


Release of Directory Information 


"Directory Information" may be released by the University without the 
student's written consent. Directory information consists of all items listed on 
the student's registration card, participation in recognized activities and 
sports, weight and height of members of athletic teams, dates of attendance, 
degrees and awards received, the most recent previous educational agency or 
institution attended, and other similar information. 

A student may deny the release of directory information by requesting that 
the information not be released. This should be done at registration time. The 
Student who is in attendance must write on the registration schedule each 
quarter "Do not release directory information," To deny the release of 
participation in recognized activities the student must notify the Dean of 
Student Affairs, Dean of Student Life, and the student's Academic Dean in 
writing. To deny the release of athletic information the student must notify the 
Director of Athletics in writing. To deny the release of directory information a 
Student must give the above notification each quarter of registration. A former 
Student, one who is not in attendance, must contact the appropriate offices 
above to deny the release of directory information. 


Release of Educational Records 


The University will release a student's educational record(s) upon the 
Student's written request. The student must 
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1. Specify the records to be disclosed. 

2. Include the purpose or purposes of the disciosure. 

3. State the party or parties and the address to whom the information is to 
be disclosed. 

The student shall, upon request, receive a copy of the record that is to be 
disclosed. It is University policy to furnish single copies of a student's record at 
no charge except for the standard transcript fee, if applicable. 

The University may release student's educational records to the following 
without prior written consent: 

1. University officials who have a legitimate educational interest in the 
records. University officials are defined as teachers, administrative personnel 
and other employees except personnel of the security or law enforcement unit 
of Auburn University who in the performance of their normal duties require 
access to student records. If University officials are required in the perfor- 
mance of their duties to review the educational records of a student, this will be 
considered to be a legitimate educational interest. 

2. Officials of another school in which the student intends to enroll upon 
request of the transfer school. 

3. Government representatives of the Comptroller General of the United 
States, the Secretary o! H.E.W., the U.S. Commissioner of Education, the 
Director of the National Institute of Education, the Assistant Secretary for 
Education, State educational authorities, and State officials to which such 
information is specifically required to be reported or disclosed by State law 
adopted prior to November 19, 1974. 


4. Appropriate authorities in connection with financial aid with the 
understanding that only the necessary records will be released 

5. To organizations conducting studies for, or on behalf of, the University 
or its agencies for the purpose of developing, validating, or administering 
predictive tests, administering student aid programs, and improving instruc- 
tion and student life provided that the studies will not permit the personal 
identification of students and their parents by individuals other than represen- 
tatives of the organization and provided that the personally identifiable 
information furnished will be destroyed when no longer needed for the 
purposes for which the study was conducted. 

6. To accrediting organizations to carry out their accrediting functions. 

7. To parents of a dependent student as defined in section 152 of the 
Internal Revenue Code o! 1954. University officials may release educational 
records to parents on the basis of a written certification from the parent that 
the student is a dependent as defined under the Code. 

B. To comply with a judicial order or lawfully issued subpoena with the 
understanding that the student will be notified in advance insofar as possible. 

9. To appropriate parties to protect the health and safety of the student or 
other individuals in emergencies with the understanding that only information 
essential to the emergency situation will be released, that information will only 
be released to a party who would be in a position to deal with the emergency, 
and that the student will be notified insofar as possible of the information 


released, the purpose for the release, and to whom the information was 
released. 
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No personal information on a student will be released without a statement 
from the University to the party receiving the information that no third party is 
to have access to such information without the written consent of the student. 

Each office with educational records will maintain a record of each 
request and disclosure of personally identifiable information trom the educa- 
tional records of a student except for information requested in writing by the 
student, information released to the student or the student's parents, directory 
information, and information released to University officials and teachers who 
have a legitimate educational interest in the records. The student may inspect 
the record of requests, disclosures and the legitimate interests of parties 
requesting or obtaining information in the appropriate University office. 


Amending Educational Records 


A student may request that any information contained in his educational 
records which the student considers to be inaccurate, misleading, or in 
violation of his privacy or other rights be amended or deleted from the records. 
(A grade or other academic scores may not be amended, except that the 
accuracy of recording the information may be challenged.) 

A student who requests that information in his records be amended 
should first direct his request to the official with primary responsibility for the 
information on the record, If the matter is not resolved to the student's 
satisfaction, the student should direct his request to the official's dean or 
division head. If the matter is not resolved to the student's satisfaction, he may 
request a formal hearing. 


Right to a Formal Hearing and Procedures for Decision 


A student may request a formal hearing to challenge information contained in 
his educational records. The hearing will be held in a reasonable time (not to 
exceed 45 days) and in a reasonable place. The student may be assisted or 
represented by a person of his choice, including an attorney, at the expense of 
the student, and shall be afforded a full and fair opportunity to present 
evidence relevant to the issue (s). 

The student or his representative should request the hearing in writing 
and should specifically identify the information he seeks to have amended. 
The request should be directed to the Assistant to the President. 

The Assistant to the President will conduct the hearing and render a 
decision within a reasonable period of time after the conclusion of the hearing 
and the decision shall be based solely upon the evidence presented at the 
hearing. The student shall be notified in writing of the reason(s) for the 
decision and a summary of the evidence. 

If the decision is that the information in the student's educational records 
is inaccurate, misleading or in violation of his rights and privacy, the 
statement(s) will be corrected or expunged from the student's records. 

if the decision is that the information is not inaccurate, misleading, or in 
violation of the privacy or other rights of the student and that the information 
or parts thereof is to remain in the student's educational records, the student 
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shall be notified and given the right to enter a statement in his records setting 
forth any reason for disagreeing with the decision of the Assistant to the 
President. This statement shall be maintained in the records as long as the 
record or contested portion thereof is maintained, and if the contested 
educational record or contested portion thereof is disclosed by Auburn 
University to any party, the student's explanation shall also be disclosed to that 
party. 

The Secretary of HEW has established a review board to receive com- 
plaints regarding violation of students’ rights. Students wishing to file a 
complaint directly to the review board should write to the Family Educational 
Rights and Privacy Act Office, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
330 Independence Avenue, SW, Washington, D.C. 20201. Detailed procedures 
for this complaint procedure are listed under section 99.63 of the regulations 
issued by the Secretary and will be furnished upon request by the Registrar, 
Auburn University. 


This policy is adopted pursuant to the Family Educational Rights and 
Privacy Act of 1974, as amended (2OU.S.C. 812329). and is not intended to 
impose any restrictions or grant any rights not specifically required by this Act 


m — 
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Student Affairs 


Student Government Association 


Upon enrollment at Auburn University, each student becomes a member of the 
Student Government Association, the official organization of the student 
body. All students are urged to participate in the Association or SGA, as it is 
called, and to become involved in the political life of the campus. 

SGA is organized into executive, legislative, and judicial branches. Each 
of the ten Schools of the University is represented in the Student Senate. One 
of that body's powers is the selection of a non-voting student representative to 
attend meetings of Auburn University s Board of Trustees. The judiciary is 
made up of a presiding justice and six associates. Officers and senators are 
chosen in the Spring Quarter by general election. The Student Government 
Constitution and Laws, published in the Tiger Cub, detail the functioning of 
Student government. 


Student Communications 


The following publications, supported by Student Activity fees, are subject to 
Supervision by the Board of Student Communications: 

The Auburn Circle, a quarterly literary magazine 

The Glomerata, the yearbook issued each spring 

The Auburn Plainsman, the weekly student newspaper 

The Tiger Cub, annual student handbook 

Other publications include the Auburn Design, à bookle! published yearly 
lor and by students in Industrial Design: the Auburn Veterinarian, a quarterly 
published by and for students in Veterinary Medicine; and the Auburn 
Pharmacist, issued once a quarter by the Schoo! of Pharmacy. The latter three 
do not derive support from the Student Activity fee. 


The University Chapel 


The University Chapel, located on the corner of South College Street and 
Thach Avenue, is open on weekdays for students, faculty, and staff. It is used 
for prayer and meditation and can be reserved for religious and certain other 
University events at nomina! or no cost, in the Office of Student Affairs. The use 
of the organ is supervised by the Department of Music. 


The Auburn Union 


The Auburn Union serves as a focal point for co-curricular student activities as 
well as other campus programs. The Union houses the Plainsman, Glomerata, 
Auburn Circle, Alpha Phi Omega Bookstore, SGA, IFC, Panhellenic Council, 
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University Program Council, Alumni Association, War Eagle Cafeteria, a 
recreation room, a typing room, a ceramics room, woodworking hobby shop, 
and an art gallery. It also provides lockers for commuters, a 24 hour banking 
service, several lounge areas and an assortment of meeting and banquet 
rooms. In addition a University-wide information center and calendar of events 
is maintained. 


University Program Council 


The University Program Council serves as a clearing house for campus 
programs as well as areas providing directly a range of programs and 
entertainment through the following committees: 1) Major entertainment, 
2) Horizons, 3) Publicity, 4) Special Events, 5) Fine Arts, and 6) Recreation. 
In addition this experience in planning and executing programs offers 
students the opportunity to enhance their personal growth and development. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


National Honor Societies 


The following members of the Association of College Honor Societies 
have established chapters at Auburn: 


i 


(Freshman Scholarship) 
(Senior Scholarship) 


Political Science) 
hanical 


i 
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(English) 
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National Recognition Societies 
The following national societies have chapters established at Auburn: 


I 
? 
| 
i 
i 


Aipha 
Alpha Eta Aho jAmation) Pri Chi Theta { Adminatrabon 
Aipha Phi Omega (Service) and ) 
Alpha Ps Omega (Theater) Phi Delta Kappa (Education) 
Aipha Zeta ( Phi Deita Chi (Phar 
Angel Fight Force ROTC Auxiliary! Phi Lamoda [| i] 
Arnold Aw Society (Air Force ROTC) Phi My Alpha (Musici 
pede chew, J = pct ct ous Pa (esten 

Sigma Pi (Commerce and Bus; ness Pi Alpha (Fioriculture) ; 
Admonistration) oA 
Disc and Diamonds (Army ROTC) Scabbard and (Miltary) 
Gamma Sigma ) Semper Fidelis Corps ROTC) 
*apos i: " Sigma Gamma lon (Earth Sciences) 

esenp) Lambda Building Consinctioni 

Lambda Taw (Mecca! T. Davy ROTC 


Omcron Kappa P» ( 
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Social Fraternities 


Alpha Epsilon Pi — Sigma (professional) 
Aipha Gamma Rho Phi i» Theta 
Alpha Psi (professional) Phi Gamma Delta 
Alpha Tàu Phi Kappa Psi 
cn Theta Pi " ieee = 

hi Phi pa Alpha 
vm te ^ Kappa — 

ta Sigma Ph igma Alpha Epsi 

Delta Tau Delta Sigma Chi 
FarmHouse Sigma Nu 
Kappa Alpha Order Sigma Phi Epsilon 
Kappa Alpha Pw (colony) Pi 
Kappa Sigma Tau pa Epsilon 
Lambda Chi Alpha Theta 


Omega Psi Phi Theta Xi 


The Interfraternity Council coordinates the relationships between the 
member fraternities. 

Leadership and service organizations, sports clubs, religious organiza- 
tions, and departmental and professional groups are listed in the student 
handbook, Tíger Cub. 


Intramural Sports and Recreational Services 


The University offers to its students a well rounded program of intramural 
athletics and provides a variety of facilities for recreation. Healthful sports, 
good sportsmanship, and friendly competition are stressed, and all students 
are urged to participate in recreational activities, 

Regular tournaments are offered in seasonal team and individual sports. 
The intramural program operates services in the Student Activities Building 
where students may check out recreation equipment. For additional informa- 
lion, consult the Tiger Cub. 


Student Insurance 


The Student Government Association sponsors two Accident and Sickness 
Insurance Plans, which are available to all registered undergraduate and 
graduate students. The plans provide maximum coverage at minimum cost. 
Additional information on insurance is available in the Student Affairs Office, 
304 Martin Hall. 


Discipline 

Auburn University establishes and enforces only those rules and regulations 
for conduct as are needed to maintain the well-being of the individual student 
and the University community. The student, in registering at the University, 
agrees to conform with its regulations. He is subject to disciplinary action if he 
violates any section ot the Code of Student Discipline, which appears in full in 
the student handbook, Tiger Cub. Enrollment in no way exempts any student 
from penalty in case of conviction by public authorities for commission of an 
illegal act. 
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Student Life 


Housing 


Residence Halls 


Auburn University provides 26 residence halls with capacity ranging from 42to 
260 students. These halls provide a variety of living accommodations from 
suites to private rooms. Each hall is staffed with a Head Resident or a Graduate 
Resident Adviser who serves as a counselor to the students. Residence halls 
with the exception of two, are clustered in three areas. The Magnolia Complex 
consists of: 
Bullard Hall 
Magnolia Hall 


Noble Hall 
The Quadrangle Complex consists of: 
| Elizabeth Harper Hall Vil Mary Lane Hall 
I| Kate Conway Broun Hall Vill Ella Lupton Hall 
il) Willie Little Hall IX Helen Keller Hall 
IV Kate Teague Hall X Marie Bankhead Owen Hall 
V Letitia Dowdell Hall XI Dana King Gatchell Hall 


VI Allie Glenn Hall 


Gatchell Hall is a cooperative dormitory where residents prepare their 
meals and do their own cleaning; thus the cost of room rent is reduced. 
The Hill Complex consists of: 


Mollie Hollifield Hall 
Annie Smith Duncan Hall 
Marguerite Toomer Hail 
Zoe Dobbs Hall 

Berta Dunn Hall 


Dixie Bibb Graves Hall 
Camille Early Dowell Hall 
Stella White Knapp Hall 
Mary Boyd Hall 

Sara Sasnett Hall 


moom 
xcrgom 


Auburn Hall is located on E. Thach Avenue and Alumni Hall is located on S. 
College Street. All halls are conveniently located and within reasonable 
walking distance o! classes. 


These halls include the following types of living accommodations: 


TYPE ! TYPE Iii 

Suites consisting of two double Double rooms with community 
rooms with connecting bath; baths on each floor; air-condi- 
private telephone; air-conditioned; tioned with private telephone; 
rent, $160 per quarter. rent, $130-$150 per quarter. 

TYPE il TYPE IV 

Suites consisting of two double Double rooms with community 
rooms with connecting bath, baths on each floor; non-air-condi- 


private telephone: non-air-condi- tioned with private telephone: 
tioned: rent, $140 per quarter. rent, $125 per quarter. 
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TYPE V TYPE Vil 

Double rooms with community Private rooms with community baths 
baths on each floor: air-condi- on each floor; non-air-conditioned 
tioned without private telephone; without private telephone; rent, 
rent, $95 per quarter. $135 per quarter. 

TYPE VI TYPE Vill 

Private rooms with community Double rooms with community baths; 
baths on each floor; air-condi- non-air-conditioned with private 
tioned with private telephone; telephones. Students prepare 

rent, $195 per quarter. their own meals and do their own 


cleaning. Rent, $90 per quarter. 


Students’ rooms are furnished with single beds, study desks, mirrors, 
chests of drawers, chairs, book shelves, and closets. Residents may bring 
other furnishings including study lamps, bedspreads and linens, curtains or 
drapes, rugs or carpet, extra book shelves, radios, stereos, television sets, 
plants, posters, and small refrigerators. Students are encouraged to bring 
room tans for non-air-conditioned halls, but room air-conditioners are not 
allowed. 


Especially equipped facilities for handicapped students are provided in 
four campus residence halls. These facilities include wheelchairs ramps and 
especially designed bathrooms. 


Requests for room reservations should be addressed to the Dean of 
Student Life, Social Center. Details are covered in the Housing Agreement, 
which the applicant will receive, on request. A completed Housing Application 
and Housing Agreement, with a $50.00 check payable to Auburn University for 
toom reservation deposit, should be returned promptly by the applicant. 


The deposit is held to cover possible loss or damage to property, and does 
not apply to room rent. The Housing Agreement outlines conditions under 
which refunds may be made. The Housing Agreement is a contract for the 
academic year for three quarters (Fall, Winter, and Spring), or for the balance 
of the academic year if the student enters in Winter or Spring Quarters. The 
Summer Quarter is regarded as a separate contract period. 


A ROOM RESERVATION IS NOT VALID UNLESS THE APPLICANT HAS 
BEEN ADMITTED TO AUBURN UNIVERSITY. 


Because of the large number of requests for rooms for the Fall Quarter, it 
i$ necessary to assign three students to some of the rooms in the dormitories 
which have suites. Only one room in à suite is tripled. Each student living in a 
triple tor the Fall Quarter receives a refund of a portion of the room rent. 


Room rent is due and payable in full prior to the first day of classes. A late 
fee of $5.00 will be charged on payments made during the first five days of 
classes. A late fee of $10.00 will be charged on payments made after the fifth 
day o! classes; however, when deemed necessary, arrangements may be made 
with the appropriate Housing Cashier for payment of one-half of the room rent 
8t the beginning of the quarter and the other one-half by mid-quarter. (See the 
Section on Fees and Charges.) 
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Married Student Housing 


Caroline Draughon Village consists of apartments for married students which 
are grouped in two-story brick buildings of 8, 16, and 20 units. One- and 
two-bedroom apartments are available. Each apartment has a separate 
outside entrance. The apartments feature all-electric kitchens, furnished living 
and dining rooms and bedroom, spacious closets, ample cabinets and baths 
with shower-tub combinations. A monthly rent of $93 to $108 includes heat, 
water, solid waste disposal, sewerage, garbage pickup, and cable television. 
Electricity and telephone charges are the responsibility of the resident. 

To apply for housing or for additional information, write to Housing 
Manager, Caroline Draughon Village, 901 W. Thach Ave., Auburn, AL 36830. 


Off-Campus Housing 


Privately-owned dormitories, fraternities, apartments, houses, and mobile 
homes in the Auburn community also provide living quarters. The University 
maintains a current file of available accommodations in the Off-Campus 
Housing Office, Social Center. 

The University neither inspects nor approves off-campus housing. The 
facilities must, however, conform to federal regulations and to the local code 
of health and safety regulations. The same general rules of student conduct 
apply in housing both on and off campus. 


Sororities 
Aipha Chi Omega Delta Zeta 
Alpha Delta Pi Gamma Phi Beta 
Alpha Omicron Pi Kappa Gamma 
Ch - Phi Mu 
—* —— Pi Beta Phi 

Zeta Tau Alpha 

Dens Sama Frets 


The Panhellenic Council co-ordinates the activities of its member groups. 
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Student Programs 


Student Development Services 


Professionally trained counselors provide confidential assistance in cur- 
ticulum selection, career exploration, personal concerns, learning skills 
development, and legal matters. Other services include a study partners 
program as well as programs for married students and for international/ 
minority students. 


Veterans Affairs 


Students on the GI Bill and students who are dependents of disabled veterans 
may receive help from this office which works with the VA on such matters as 
monthly checks, educational entitlement, and certificates of eligibility, These 
services are available in Mell Hall to current and prospective students, without 
cost, 


Student Health Center 


The mission of the Drake Student Health Center is to provide initial diagnostic 
services for illness and injury occurring while the student is enrolled in the 
University, and to provide immediate and follow-up treatment for most 
short-term illnesses. Health services are available to all regularly enrolled 
students at Auburn but are not provided for the dependents of married 
students. 

The Health Center is not organized to function for complete medical care. 
It does, however, provide for office diagnosis, hospitalization at the Center for 
minor illnesses, and therapy, within these limits. These services, supported by 
a portion of the University Fee, supplement the student's regular medical 
program which should take care of major medical illnesses, surgery, obstet- 
rics, psychiatric care, dental care, and regular or periodic physical examina- 
tions. It is thus recommended that the Student Government Association— 
sponsored health insurance or other insurance be carried to cover major 
medical services. 


HOURS OF OPERATION 


DURING QUARTER SESSION 


The out-patient clinic is open from 8:00 a.m. to 4.30 p.m., each day, 
Monday through Friday, and 9:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon on Saturdays. 
Emergency treatment is available during all other hours, seven days per 
week. with a staff physician on call. 


HOLIDAYS 


The Health Center is closed from 5:00 p.m. on the day preceding an 
official University holiday until 7:00 a.m. on the day following the holiday. 
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BETWEEN QUARTERS 


Starting at 7:00 a.m. on the day after graduation until the day before 
classes start the next quarter, only emergency out-patient treatment will 
be provided. The hours of operation will be 8:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., 
Monday through Friday. This service is available to those students 
participating in University-sponsored functions. 


Food Service 


University operated air conditioned food service facilities are conveniently 
located near all residence halis. The Food Service Department employs a 
highly skilled dietetic and management staff to insure the highest quality 
meais at the lowest possible price. 


Optional Meal Plans 


A variety of optional meal plans are available through meal contracts, the 
charge plan and cash, All University students may participate in either meal 
contract option on a quarterly basis. 


Mea! Contract Plan 


The meal contract is non-inflationary. binding and non-transferrable for the 
quarter it is in effect. 

The three options available are—the Seven-Day Plan, Monday through 
Sunday noon (20 meals); the Five-Day Plan, Monday through Friday noon (14 
meals); and the Quarter 99 Plan, Monday through Sunday noon (any 99 meals 
per quarter). Meal contracts are not in effect on official University holidays. 


Seven-Day Plan—$245 plus tax 
$1.15 per meal average 
Five-Day Plan—$220 plus tax 
$1.44 per meal average 
Quarter 99 Plan —$215 plus tax 
$2.17 per meal average 


Complete A La Carte Meal—$2.25-3.00) 
or average $2.60 


Many students overlook the contract plan because they feel they will not 
eat all 20 meals each week of the quarter. Students should look at the entire 
plan instead of on a weekly basis. For example, assume a student misses six 
weekends per quarter or 36 meals. The price per meal consumed is still only 
$1.38 ($245, price/quarter — 177, meals consumed). which is stil! under the 
other contracts and far less than the average ala carte price. in addition, meals 
will be available for the weekends students are on campus. 

Three cafeterias— Terrell (north dining room only), Magnolia and 
Alumni—cater to the meal contract plan. To insure enough to eat, the 
second-helpings policy is in effect daily at these cafeterias on all food items 
except some entree selections. 
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The Chef's Club 


The Chef's Club is the new food charge plan that may be used in all food 
service facilities on campus. 

Students can receive credit approval by furnishing two credit references 
or parent's notarized signature as co-signer. 

Chefs Club cards are issued during the year to those who have 
established credit with Food Services and are valid until the end of the 
following Summer Quarter. Letters will be sent to all active members during 
Summer Quarter to facilitate renewing his or her plan for Fall Quarter. 

The minimum amount that can be charged at one time is 30 cents, the 
maximum, $9.00. A card holder may charge guest meals also. Use of this card 
is restricted to the registered holder. Students violating the privileges of the 
card will be subject to University discipline. 

MONTHLY BILLING—Any full-time student or faculty/staff 
member is eligible to join the Chef's Club. Applications are 
available in The Chef's Club office located in the Quad Center. 
There is no membership fee. One will be billed monthly for what he 
or she has eaten; paying the total amount due within 10 days of 
mailing. There will be a service charge for replacement of lost 
cards and returned checks. 


Many students have selected a Meal Contract Plan and also a Chef's Club 
card to charge guest meals and weekend meals. 

The Chef's Club card may also be used in the University's late night 
restaurants which are open after the cafeteria s close. These restaurants serve 
students with late night snacks, including pizzas, sandwichs and shakes 
during the week and on weekends. 


Cash 


Cash is accepted at all the cafeterias during normal hours of operation, but 
after thorough investigation the student will find that a Meal Contract Plan will 
definitely save money on the average cost per meal. 

Additional details of the optional meal plan contracts, Chef's Club charge 
plans and hours of service are available through the offices of both Housing 
and Food Services. 
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Related Programs and Activities 
Cooperative Education Program 


The Cooperative Education program provides opportunities for students to 
alternate quarters of academic study with quarters of experience in industry, 
education, business, and government agencies. 


Coordination of study and work combines theory and practice, As a 
consequence students find increased meaning in and motivation for their 
studies. This experience helps to develop a sense of responsibility, judgment, 
and maturity. Students also benefit financially, since they are paid for their 
work. 

In all four-year curricula, the Cooperative Educalion Program isa five-year 
plan. A student must complete at least two quarters of the freshman year with 
an above average scholastic record before he is placed with an employer. It is 
offered in all curricula of the Schools of Agriculture, Architecture and Fine 
Arts, Arts and Sciences, Business, Education, Engineering, and Home 
Economics. 

Additional information may be secured from the Director, Cooperative 
Education, Auburn University. 


Correspondence Study 


The Correspondence Study program provides undergraduate instruction for 
persons unable to attend college on a regular basis. Correspondence courses 
parallel those given in the University, carry college credit, and are taught by 
faculty members. 

The student, upon registration, will receive a course outline and instruc- 
tions. He will be expected to do textbook readings, written preparations, and 
possible supplemental work. A final examination is given upon completion of 
unit work. Any person is eligible for enrollment, although such enrollment is 
not equivalent to admission to the University. 

Although graduate credit cannot be earned by correspondence, certain 
undergraduate deficiencies may be cleared. 

Fees for correspondence courses are listed under Fees and Charges. See 
alsa Off-Campus Credit in the section on Academic Regulations. Application 
forms and additional information are available from the Director, Auburn 
University Correspondence Study Program. 


Music, Theatre, and Lectures 


Among the special events of the year at Auburn University are popular and 
classical concerts, touring play productions, lectures by political figures, news 
commentators, specialists, and prominent scholars, traveling and local shows 


at the art galleries, opera, ballet, and films. Many of these presentations are 
free. 
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Among opportunities for those who perform in musical groups are the 
University Concert Choir, the Choral Union, University Singers, the Marching 
and Concert Bands, the University Orchestra, and Opera Workshop. 

Auburn University Theatre offers eight or nine productions each year, and 
students are welcome to audition for any production. Priority in casting is, 
however, given to theatre majors and minors. 

The University Dance Council sponsors various dance events throughout 
the year, presenting a dance concert in the spring, and going on tour in fall and 
spring. Membership is open to all who are interested in promoting dance. The 
Dance Studios are in Memorial Coliseum. 

Programs produced in the Auburn Studio of the Alabama Public Televi- 
sion Network are seen throughout the state on the Alabama ETV network. 
There is also radio station WEGL on campus, operated by students. 


Special Clinics 


The Speech and Hearing Clinic of the Department of Speech Communication 
provides service for students with speech or hearing problems, although the 
clinic is primarily a teaching facility. The Reading Clinic, also in Haley Center, 
offers aid to those with reading difficulties. The Language Laboratory of the 
Foreign Languages Department extends help to students for whom English is 
a second language. 


Bookstores 


The University Bookstore, located in Haley Center, offers a full line of 
textbooks and other instructional materials. Alpha Phi Omega service frater- 
nity sponsors a nonprofit bookstore in the Auburn Union Building where 
Students may purchase and sell textbooks. There are also commercial book 
outlets in the city of Auburn. 


Vehicle Registration 


Registration of vehicles, including bicycles, is a part of the enrollment 
procedure for all students at the beginning of Fall Quarter. 

Students who bring unregistered vehicles, including bicycles, to campus 
after the Fall enrollment period must register them at once at the University 
Security Office. Failure to register a vehicle, to use the proper decal, and to 
park in the proper zone will subject the operator to certain penalties. 

Freshmen may bring autos to Auburn, buf cannot operate them on 
campus during certain hours unless commuting. Because of the parking 
Situation on campus and in Auburn, students are not encouraged to bring 
automobiles unless absolutely required for commuting. 

The regulations stated above are subject to modification by the beginning 
of the Fall Quarter. Specific and current information on parking areas, 
regulations, controls, commuting, violations, and penalties may be found in 
"Parking and Traffic Regulations" and the "University Bicycle Code," avail- 
able at the University Security Office. 








School of Agriculture 


R, DENNIS Rouse, Dean 
CHARLES F, Simmons, Assoc/ate Dean 
STANLEY P. WILSON, Assistant Dean 
E. V. SMITH, Dean Emeritus 


THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE prepares students for careers in agriculture 
and related professions. Courses provide a broad foundation in the basic 
Sciences, a general knowledge of the applied sciences, and a reasonable 
number of cultural subjects. Most of the basic science courses are given in the 
freshman and sophomore years and serve as a basis for a better understanding 
of the applied or more practical subjects which are usually taken in the junior 
and senior years. 

A curriculum is offered in Agricultural Science with majors in Agronomy 
and Soils, Animal and Dairy Sciences, Poultry Science, Horticulture, and 
Agricultural Journalism. Other curricula are offered in Agricultural Business 
and Economics; Agricultural Engineering; Biological Sciences, with majors in 
Botany, Fisheries Management, Wildlife Management, Entomology, Zoology, 
Microbiology, and Marine Biology: Food Science; Forest Management; 
Ornamenta! Horticulture: and Wood Technology. If a student is permitted to 
major in a field where the courses are not prescribed in the catalog he should 
consult with the head ot the department concerned. 

The Schoo! of Agriculture also furnishes the subject matter training in 
Agriculture for the curriculum for training teachers of Vocational Agriculture. 

Transfer credit will not normally be allowed for any course passed with a 
grade lower than C at any other college or university, 

Credit toward a degree in any curriculum in the Schoo! of Agriculture will 
not be allowed for a mathematics course at a level lower than that specified in 
the curriculum. However, students who are not prepared to take the pre- 
Scribed courses may take lower level courses without degree credit. 

Only on the basis of validating examinations by the student will transter 
Credit in agriculture subjects be accepted from colleges where instruction in 
these subjects is usually done by faculty members who do not hold graduate 
degrees in the major area of their instructional responsibilities. Arrangements 
for validating examinations must be made with the Dean of Agriculture in the 
first quarter of the student's enrollment in the Schoo! of Agriculture at Auburn 
and the examinations must be completed before the middle of the second 
quarter. 


Dual Degree Program Between the Schools of 
Agriculture and Engineering 


This program gives students the opportunity to receive two baccalaureate 
degrees—one in Agriculture and one in Engineering. Although the program 
was developed primarily for students desiring a combinalion of a Biological 
Sciences program with an Engineering program. it does not preclude the 
consideration of other Agriculture-Engineering combinations. 

in general, the student will be enrolled in the School of Agriculture for 
approximately three years and in the School of Engineering for approximately 
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two years. During the first three years, the student should take those 
mathematics, physics, and chemistry courses necessary to allow him or her to 
transfer to the School of Engineering. Additionally, before transferring to the 
School of Engineering, the student should have completed approximately 
three-fourths of the total hours required by the School of Agriculture for the 
awarding of that degree. 

To become a dual-degree candidate under this program, the student must 
have a grade point average which indicates the likelihood of satisfactory 
completion of Engineering School degree requirements and a recommenda- 
tion from the Dean of the School of Agriculture. Recommendation should be 
sought one quarter before time of expected transfer to the Schoo! of 
Engineering. 

It is also possible for very highly qualified students to transfer to the 
School of Engineering following the junior year with the intent of seeking a 
Master's Degree rather than a Bachelor's Degree in one of the Engineering 
disciplines. Consult the Engineering Dean's Office concerning this option. 


Agricultural Science (AG) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
Furst Quarter Querter 
04 Fund — LL Lab 


Bi 10t Prin of Biology 5 Bi 102 Plant Biology 5 CH ! 5 
MH 160 Preca = Trig 5 CH 103 Fund Chem. & Lab. 5 MH 161 An. Geom & $ 
EM 101 English Composition 3 EH 102 English Composition 3 EM 103 — — 3 
HY 10t Word History 3 HY 102 World History 3 MY 103 World Hist 3 
Basic ROTCT a Basic ROTC 1 Basic ROT 1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 

ADS 200 im An å AEC 202 Agr. Econamics | $ ADS 204 An. Biochem. & 
Dairy Sciences. S AY 201 Prin. Grain Prod 5 Nut 5 
B 103 Animal Biology E CM 207 Org Chem & Lab 5 HF 20! Orchard Mgt 5 
PS 204 Fd of ta $ Basic ROTC? 1 Elective .... 5 
Basic ROTCT | PE 102 Begin Swim 1 Basic ROTC? ! 
PE 01 Fnda of Phys. Eo 1 PE From Group li 1 

JUNIOR YEAR 

First Quarter Second Third Quarter 
PH 201 Gan s BY 308 Fund Plant 5 AY 304 General Soils 5 
SC 202 Apo. Sp. Comm 3 BY 309 Gen Plant Path 5 WF 308 Veg Crops $ 
Eng. Elective $ JM 315 Technical Journalam 3 —— Elective’ 5 
Elective 5 m 5 3 

SENIOR YEAR 

AY 40! Prin. Forage Prog 5 ACW ADS 507 Swine —— s 
FY 31) Farm Forestry 5 AY 404 Fiber & Ou Crops 5 * 501 Farm 5 
Electives 4 Electives... 8 502 Econ Econ Entomology : 


TOTAL—210 QUARTER HOURS 


“To be selected from AN 350, 354, 352, and 353 
fStudents May choose si& hours Of eecteen im hieu o! Basic ROTC i comwitabon with ther acadermic advisers. 
A Init of Ihe recommended electives i aasiabie in the offices of the adviser and Dean and must be approved by 


Agronomy And Soils (AY) 


Courses are designed to prepare Agronomy graduates for several major areas 
of endeavor: (1) the chemical industry, producers of fertilizers, herbicides, and 
other agricultural chemicals; (2) farm-advisory agencies such as soil testing 
laboratories and other private consultants; (3) public farm-advisory agencies 
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such as the Agricultural Extension Service or the Soil Conservation Service; 
(4) research agencies of corporations, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
colleges and universities, and State Agricultural Experiment Stations; (5) 
turfgrass industry; (6) farming. 











FRESHMAN YEAR 

First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
CM 103 Gen. Chem & Lab... 5 101 Prin, of Bio 5 Bi 102 Plant — 5 
MH 160 PreCal.w. Trig. ......5 CH 104 Gen. Chem & 5 MH 161 An. Geom. 4 Cal 5 
EM 101 English Comp. ......3 EH 102 English Comp.. 3 EH 103 English Comp... 3 
WY 101 World History... -- HY 102 World History sss.: 3 HY 103 World Hist — 

Basic ROTCT ..............1 Basic ROTCT ..... 1 Basic ROT! ! 
ADS 204 An Biochem & 5 AEC 202 Ag. Econ. 5 

Nutrition 5 — AY 304 Soils... 5 
Bi 103 Animal Biol. . 5 uu PS 200 Physica... 5 
CM 207 —— 4 =F Basic ROTC} 1 

= — E PE 159 Golf = 1 

Basic ROTCT : 


PE 10! Fund, of Phys Ed 
tStudents may choose six hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with their academic advisers. 


Crops and Soils Option 


JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
AN 350 Soi & Water Tech... .5 HF 308 Vegetable Crops 5 AY 515 Soil Morph 5 
ADS 200 intr. An. & Dairy AY 506 Fertilizers & Soil Test. 5. ZY 300 Genetics 5 
Se — — Elective... 8 JM 315 Technical Journ 3 
306 — Elective 5 
202 zi 
SENIOR YEAR 
5 AY 404 Fiber & Oii Crops 5 AY 502 Soi Fertility 5 
BY 309 Plant Pathology — 5 ZY 50? Econ 5 
5 Elective... — Elective 
-5 
3 





The student must take al least 5 hours trom AN 351, 352. 353. and 354. and 9 hours of electives must come from 
Humanities and Fine Arts, and Social Sciences 


TOTAL—210 QUARTER HOURS 


Turf Management Option 


JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
AN 350 Sol & Water Tech 5 HF 22! Landscape Gardn......5 AY 515 Soil Morph. 5 
AY 315 Tun $ & AY SOS Fertilizers & Sol Test. 5 ZY 300 Genetics 5 
BY 306 Fund. Pant 5 Elective JM 315 Technical Journ 3 
$C 202 App. Sp. Comm- 3 Elective 5 
SENIOR YEAR 
^Y 401 Prin Forage Prod. 5 ACF 215 Gen A Cost Acct S AY 502 Soil Fertility 5 
AY 514 Herbicides. . . 5 BY 309 Plant Pathology $ AY 499 Special Prob 5 
AY 516 Adv Tur! Mot. —— MF $2! Care & Mant of ZY S02 Econ. Ent. .. $ 
Elective -— —— Ornamentais ~ Elective 3 


The student must take at least 5 hours from AN 351, 352. 353, and 354: and 9 hours of olectives must come from 
Humanities and Fine Arts, and Social Sciences 


TOTAL—210 QUARTER HOURS 


Animal And Dairy Sciences (ADS) 


This curriculum is designed to qualify the graduate in the basic and applied 
sciences in preparation for a future in the management of animal production 
units; for work with governmental and private agricultural agencies; for 
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entering the field of processing dairy products and meats; for pursuit of 
scientific investigations in the field of animal agriculture; and for teaching. 

Students may select a terminal degree option and prepare themselves to 
become (1) owners or managers of livestock farms; (2) feedlot managers; (3) 
livestock buyers and graders; (4) agricultural communication workers; and (5) 
representatives for animal agri-businesses. 

Students are encouraged to take the graduate preparatory option if they 
anticipate the possibility of advanced study beyond the B.S. degree. Advanced 
study is necessary in preparing for most positions in teaching, extension 
education and research in universities and animal allied industries. 





Third Quarter 
ADS 200 intr An & 
— 5 
— $ 
— 3 
— m] 
— = 
— Mu 
Bi 103 Animal —— 5 
„5 BY 300 Gen Microbio 5 
5 PS 200 Fras. of Physics 5 
3 ADS 309 Live An. Eval 3 
3 Basic ROTC 1. ' 
zy 5 ADS Sw 5 ADS 503 Animal Bredding 5 
zé 300 S ADS Ste . — yyw Econ. 1 —5 
ADS 302 Feeds & Feeding 4 AY 304 General Sola ....... 5 SC 21} Fund Sp. Comm 5 
5 JM 31$ Technical Journalism 3 Elective 3 
SENIOR YEAR 

AEC SQ! Farm Mgt S ADS 420 Seminar 1 ADS 422 Animal Disease 
ZY $502 Economic Emo. 5 Electives” 5 Control ......... * 
Bectives’ Elective"... 10 

Totai—210 Quarter Hours 


Students may choose tis hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with ther academic advisers 


*A mimmum of 10 hours must De com trom ALIS SOL ADS 502 or ADS 504. and 10 hours from among 
M. b ot and AN 351. AN 352. AN 353 or 354. Other e will be selected with the approval of the student s 


Pre-Veterinary Medicine Option 


The following curriculum is open only to students who are bona fide residents 
of the State of Alabama, and the nine quarters (158 quarter hours) meet the 
minimum requirements for admission to the School of Veterinary Medicine. 
Satisfactory completion of the remaining requirements of the Animal-Dairy 
Sciences curriculum or completion of two years in the Veterinary Medicine 
curriculum entitle the student to the B,S. degree in'Animal and Dairy Sciences. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 

First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
CM 102 Fund. of Cher CM 104 Fund cf Chem ADS 200 intr An & 

§ Lab 5 i — 5 Dairy Sa. 5 
MH 180 PreCal. w Trig $ MM 161 An Geor aCal....§ CH 105 Fund of Chem & lam 5 
ADS 104 Mans Food 3 £M 102 Enghan Comp 3 EM 103 Engish Comp 3 
EM Wt M Comp 3 MY 30! World History > | WHY 1 Word M 3 
Pe 10: z s o! Physical : PE 102 Begin Swim t PE Feom Group «i 1 

vcabon 
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Bi 03 
BY 300 
PS 205 
ADS 309 
PS 208 intr ADS 506 Anima! Reprod 5 ADS $039 Animal 
Physica... 4 $ ADS 508 Adv. An. Nutr... 5 Breeding 5 
ZY 251 Physiology , 5 AY 304 General Soils... 5 AEC 202 AG. Economics v 
ZY 300 Genetics... unn JM WS Technical PO 209 American Govt wô 
ADS 302 Feeds & Feeding... 4 Journalism -= ive... wd 


(Students may choose 6 hours of basic military science, in consultation with their advisers) 
See also, Curriculum in Pre-Veterinary Medicine (PV), Schoo! of Arts and Sciences. 


Horticulture (HF) 


The Horticulture major is designed to prepare the student for à future in the 
fruit or vegetable industry. Advanced study in Horticulture leads to profes- 
sional positions in teaching, research, or extension. 








FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
Bi 101 Prim of Biology........5 Bl 102 Biology ...... 5 CH 104 Fund. Chem 
MH 160 PreCal w.Tng,......5 EH 102 Engish Comp... 3 & Lab. 5 
EM 101 English Comp. 3 HY 101 World History 3 MH 16! An. Geom. & Ca! 5 
HF 101 intr to Hort 1 CH 103 Fund. Chem. EH 109 English Comp. 3 
Basic ROTC. .... 1 a 5 HY 102 Word H ; 3 
PE 101 Fnds. of Phys Ed 1 Basic ROTC 1 Basic ROTC , 
PE 102 Begin. Swim T ‘PO From Group li. ' 
Bi $ CH 207 Organic Chem 
HF $ & Lab. 5 
sc $ HF 20! Orchard Mgt 5 
Hy 3 PS 200 Fnds. of " 5 
1 Basic ROTC .. 1 
AN —5 AY 502 Soi Fertitty. 5 
5 8Y 309 Plant Pathology 5 
BY 5 Electives a 
3 
zy 
AEC 50! Farm — HE so Packaging. MF 506 Nut Culture A 
MF $0! Commercial Veg ena Markoung eg IY 502 Economic Ento 5 
= 3 Crops. Electives g 
4 HE 508 Smal Fru. mdi 
cre. 5 
Elective 5 
TOTAL—210 QUARTER HOURS 


Students may choose six hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with their academic advisers 
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Poultry Science (PH) 


A program is offered with the option of science or business. In most cases 
students anticipating study beyond the B.S. degree should choose electives 
for the science option. The electives in the business area provide the student 
opportunity to prepare for sales, service, and related agribusiness profes- 
sions. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Second Quarter Third Quarter 
Bı 101 Prin ef Biology 5 Bi 102 Plant Biology 5 Bt 103 Animal Biology 5 
CH 103 Fund of Chem CH 104 Fund. of Chem GL 101 Intr. Geology |. 5 
& Lab 5 & Lab... $ HY 10! World History 3 
Mi 160 Pre-Cal w. Trg 5 MM 161 An Geom & Cal 5 EH 102 English Comp. 3 
Basic ROTC? * EH 101 English Comp 3 Basic ROTC} ! 
PE 10! Fnd» of Phys Ed... 1 Basic ROTCE ! 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 207 Organic Cham. AEC 202 Ag. Economics ! 5 ADS 204 An. Biochemistry 
A Lab 5 BY 100 Intr. Microbio! or & Nutrition f 5 
PH 20! P $ BY 300 General Micro- PS 200 Fnds of Physics or 
HY 102 Wortd History 3 —— as 5 PS 205 Int Physics” 5 
EH 103 English Comp 3 HY 103 Wi History... 3 PG 212 Psyc 3 
Gasic ROTC$ ! SC 202 App Sp. Comm 3 Basic RO 1 
PE 102 Begin ! Basic ct ! Elective. 3 
PE From Group Ii 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
AY 3X4 General Soils 5  RSY 261 Rural Sociology 5 AEC 3) Marketi $ 
PH XQ Poultry Meat Prod 3 ZÝ 300 Genetics $ x 2 Group Pret. Baie 
EH 304 Technical Writing 3 Electives through Discussion 5 
PA 211 Intr. to Deductive : Electives. B 
Bea. 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
fv 502 Economic Entomology PH $04 pe AEC SO! Farm — | 
or PM soe Poultry PH 51! Processing & Mkt 3 
ZY 51! General Parasitology .5 Diseases & Parasites. 5 Electives 9 
PM $05 Poultry Feeding 3 Electrves B 
Electives s 
TOTAL—210 QUARTER HOURS 


"Students choosing the science option should take BY 300 and PS 205 to prepare lor more work in these arose. 
fStudents may choose six hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC «n consultation with their academic advisers 


Ot the 47 hours of electes, 30 must be selected from the list that is available in the offices o! the adviser and Dean 
and must be approved by them 


Agricultural Business And Economics (AEC) 


The curriculum in Agricultural Business and Economics is tor students who 
plan a career in business closely related to agriculture, and for those 
interested in the economics of agricultural production and marketing and in 
public policies affecting agriculture. 

The curriculum combines both business and technical agricultural 
courses, and through selection of electives it provides an opportunity for 
students to emphasize training in agribusiness, in agricultural economics, in 
food science, in humanities, or in selected production fields. 

The demand for graduates who have both business and applied agricul- 
tural training is increasing. In both public and private agencies, increasing 
attention to rural economic and social problems points to enlarged oppor- 
tunities for qualified workers in teaching, research, sales, public relations, 
services, administration, and private employment in these fields. By electing 


——————— ee in 
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appropriate courses in the food science management area, Agricultural 
Business and Economics students can prepare for management positions in 
the vast food industry. 


3228 


AOS 200 
AY 307 
EM 315 


EC 556 
AEC 510 
EM 415 


First Quarter 

Pre-Cal w. Trig... 
Prin. of Biology.. 
English Comp... 
World History. 
Fods. ot Phy — 
Basic ROTC E 











Animal Biochem. 
& Nutrition ....... 

Ag. Economics t. 
Animal Biology 
Basic ROTC£ .. 








Intr. An. & Dairy Sc.*.. 
Gen. Soils — 
Bus. and Prot. Report 

Writing | 3 
Elective 5 


imer. Macro-econ......, 


ntten 


Elective..............—..—.—. 


eau Un 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Second Quarter 
An. Geom & Cal.. 
Fund. Chem. 


English Comp. 
World History... 


Basic ROTES. 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Intr. Am. Govt ss 
Foundations ot 


einige Jigen — 
. Sp. -p 
Bec ROTOR 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Ag. Marketing _. 
Gen, Poultry. 











awan i 


DUI I II 


diui 77774 


Third Quarter 
Fund. Chem 
A Lab......................— 
Plant Biology. 
English Comp............ 
World History... 
Begin. Swim. 

Basic ROTCY 


-——tL 0 


Bus. & Econ. Stat | 
Rural Sociol... 
Prin. of Acct...... 
Basic ROTCT .... 
Elective.............. 


LL kod 


Mach. Tech. ***.... 
and Banking 


— 


veta 


Farm Management 


miu 


$Students may choose six hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with their academic advisers 
"ADS 501. ADS S02, or ADS 504 may be substituted 
“MN 245, Business Law, 4 cr. may De substituted for AEC 307 or taken in addition as an elective 
"AN 350, AN 352. AN 353 or AN 354 may be substituted 


the 


Agricultural Engineering (AN) 


This technical field trains engineers in the agricultural areas. The curriculum 
includes courses basic to all types of engineering, courses with particular 
emphasis on engineering problems in agriculture, and general agricultural 
courses, Students completing the curriculum have opportunities in many 
types of work where both engineering and agricultural knowledge are 
required. 

The Agricultural Engineering curriculum is accredited by the Engineers’ 
Council for Professional Development. 


ay An Geom. & Cai__.5 
10! Prin, of Biology -— —5 
AN 10! Intr to Ag. Eng. —2 
TS 102 Graph 

4 — : 
PE 


mET OF 


| 
1 


101 
102 
102 


& Cat 


i 


i: 


— 


c ROTCS 


tj 


wash ia 


RS 9f 


A list of the recommended electives i$ available in the offices of the advise and Dean and must be approved by 
m. 
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First Quarter 
E T5 t 
anm F 
PS 220 Gen. Physics | 1 
ME 205 Appi. Mech. Stat à 
Basic ROTCE.. 1 
JUNIORA YEAR 
AN 303 Soil & Water AEC 202 — 
Engr. I... 4 EE 263 Anal. ii. 
EE 26! Circuit Anal. ! 3 AN 302 Mech. o! Trac. 
AN 30! Mech ofFarm Power ...... 
AN. 307 Structures Des | 3 AN E: Proc 
res 
CHE 352 Fluid Mech. — a Nory Ereet 
or 
ME 340 Fiuid Mech 3 
History Elective'" 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
e ps Jon ies - PA 202 peg oan . 
Engr. ves M Elective... 
— a ee 
TOTAL—210 QUARTER HOURS 


¢Students may choose sis hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with their academic advisers. 
SC 202 will be waived for students who complete a year of Advanced ROTC 
A ligt of the recommended electives i$ available in the offices of the adviser and Dean and must be approved by 


"May not be required of transfer students. 
"Students may choose Technology and Civilization Hy 204. 205, 206 or World History 101, 102, 103 


Biological Sciences (Bl) 


Botany 


The Botany major is for those students interested in fundamental plant 
science. The required courses serve as a basis for plant knowledge and future 
study. Proper elective selection prepares the student for various careers in the 
plant sciences. The curriculum is administered through a faculty advisory 
system for the best interests and needs of each student. 





Bi 101! Prm.ot s Bm Bi 103 Animal Biology 5 
"m. — — 

MH 160 i rr im — NN CH 103 Fund. Chem. 

EM 10! English Comp |... 3 EH BL LLL 

MY 101 Word ra MY EM 103 English Comp. . 3 
Baec - xiu HY 103 Bae ROI]: eer | 

Basic ROT 1 

CM 10 Fund Chem cn BY 300 Gen Micro 
Lab. 5 By (A, 

fv 300 Genetics 5 cH Electwe 5 

EC 200 Gen Economics or GL zy — 4 

AEC 202 Ag Economics! 5 Basic FOTCS 1 
Basic ROTC£ 1 PE PE From Group #1 

PE 101 Fnds. of Physical Ec 1 

= Ld Apol Sp. Comm = = BY 308 Fund. Pant 3 
intr Phiósophy Physiology - — 

PS 205 iatt Physcs 5 EH ZY 34 Gen. Emomomgy 5 
Bectre ? Electives. — 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
BY 513 Gen Plant Ecology .....5 BY 515 Plant Anattomy......5 BY 506 —— Botany 5 
FL 121 French or FL 122 French or 3 
FL 151 German... — B^ 46 482,00 8n. E 
Tw —— Electi. i — Électives..................8 
TOTAL—210 QUARTER HOURS 


tStudents may choose six hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with thew academic advisers 
A list ot the recommended electives is available in the offices of the adviser and Dean and must be approved by 
hem 





Microbiology 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
Fail Quarter Winter Quarter e e 
10! Prin. of Biol .5 Bi 102 Plant Biol... 5 103 Anima! B. 5 
MM 160 Pre-Ca w. Trig 5 MM 16! An Geom. A Cal 5 103 Fund Chem &ilab. 5 
GE CE EA ET 8 
d 
Basic ROTC Y ' Basic ROTG A. 1 Basic ROTC 1 ! 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 104 Fund Chem & Lab 5 CH 207 Org Chem. Alab.....6 BY 300 Gen Microbiol I 5 
AS 202 Ag Econ 1 or FL 121 French or CH 208 Org. Chem 6 
EC 200 Gen. Economics. 5 FL 151 German à 5 FL 122 Elem Fr or 
— 105 inte, Piwiien..— 5 A rd n BL ccn $ < 152 — H 
101 Fnds of P EN ya rom 
Basic ROTC ¢....... 1 Basic ROTC $ - Basic ROTC 1 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
2 d o ne Biochem neo a : 1 Eiectives 18 
PA 210 do 10 
SENIOR YEAR 
54 elective hours to be arranged in consultation with adviser 
During Junior and Senior years, students must take B7 hre of electives. These may be selected from the following 
3 groups with at least 30 from A, an additional 15 trom A or B. and the remaining 42 trom A, B, or C 
Group A Group 8 
ADS 51$ au reef, teta à tt BY 296 Int Biot Stats 5 
BY 216 intr Biol Computat — BY 309 Gen Plant Pathology 5 
BY 302 Medical Microbiology 5 BY 508 Manne Microbiology m 
BY 446 Clinica! Microbiology 5 8v 5" —— 5 
BY 503 Microbial Taxonomy $ BY 516 Biological Microscopy 5 
BY 505 intr Mycology 5 BY 54! —— Microbiology 5 
BY 540 Microbial Phys. 3 CH S20 Biochemistry 5 
BY S40 Microbial Phi Lab. — 3 EM XM Technical Writing 3 
BY $42 Vwology soa $ FAA 516 ME Mi 
BY 543 Immunology.......... 5 —— $ 
BY 544 Microbiological Methods. $ Vipi $ 
Group C 
Unvversity Courses not included Groups A or B. Selection to be determined i^ consultation with adviser 
TOTAL—21!0 QUARTER HOURS 
During the sophomore students wil develop a plan of study for the junior and senior years trom vate of 


épproved Destra soureas « the a12/5ta nce and approval of Mhair adviser and dean Substitutions may be permitted 
to Meet specific needs of individual students. 
1Students not talung Basic ROTC must siset m: appropriate hours as replacement 


Zoological Sciences 


Majors in zoological sciences are for students interested in careers in animal 
biology. One has the choice of five options: zoology, entomology, fisheries, 
marine biology, or wildlife, and degrees are offered in each option. During the 
first two years, all students take the same subjects which emphasize the basic 
Sciences and background courses. Thereafter, it is possible to elect courses to 
fit specific needs of the student in his or her option. 


g 
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Entomology, Fisheries Management, Marine Biology, Wildlife 
Management, and Zoology 





FRESHMAN YEAR 
& 101 me d $ Bi 102 Plant Biology Bl 
CM 103 Fund Chem Liss 5 CH 104 Fund. Chem &làb...5 MH 
MH 160 va T, Rr $ MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal 5 PS 
PE 101 E ER ! PE 102 Begin Swim. 1 PE 
Basic + 1 Basic ROTCE 1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
P$ 206 intr. Physics ..5 ZY 303 Syst & Evolution S CH 208 Organic Chem 
TY X0 Genetic .. 5 207 Organic Chem —— ou 
EM 101 English Comp. .........3 & Ulf Lorraine D ZY 306 Animal Ecology "m 
MY 107 World Hist ` PE | EH 102 English Comp... 3 EH 103 English Comp 3 
Basic ROTC. A HY 102 Word History...........3 HY 103 World His 24 
Basic ROTCE 1 Basic ROT ! 
JUNIOR YEAR 
54 hours tó be arranged in consultation with adviser 
SENIOR YEAR 


54 hours to be arranged in consullation with adviser 


TOTAL HOURS REQUIREO—210 QUARTER HOURS 
Students may choose six hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with their academic advisers 


ADDITIONAL COURSES TO BE TAKEN BY ALL MAJORS 


AEC 202 Ag Economics | 5 ZY 310 Cel Biology 5 
BY 300 General Microbiology .5 ZÝ 511 Parasitology.. 5 
sc 202 Sp. Comm „3  ZY S2! or 522 Vert. Zoology" 5 
zy Comp. Anatomy". 5 ZY S24 Animal — 5 
ZY 304 Gen Entomology 5 ZY S0! Invert Z ; "e 5 





"Except Fisheries 
"Fisheries students will take BY 306 and FAA 538 in lieu of these courses 
"Except Wiidlite 


i 
i 
i 
i 
3 
| 
i 
i 
a 
i 


9 lable 
adver and Dean All students in Marine Biology must spend at least one quarter at a marine biology laboratory and 
take 15 to 18 ra of Course work ihere al 


EH 


Biological Sciences and Teacher Education 


Students in the Biological Sciences curriculum with majors in either botanical 
or zoological sciences who wish also to prepare for certification as teachers in 
secondary schools may pursue the dual objective of completing the require- 
ments for the B.S. degree in their particular Biological Sciences major and the 
requirements of the Teacher Education Program. 

Students who choose the dual objective program should declare this 
intent to their departmental advisers by the end of their sophomore year if 
possible. Students pursuing the dual objective plan will be assigned an adviser 
in the School of Education who will advise them on all matters involving 
requirements for completing the Teacher Education Program. (See detailed 
discussion of admission and retention procedures for teacher education on 
page 132.) 

In addition to the specific requirements, including group electives 
required for the B.S. in Zoological Sciences or Botany, these students must 
also include the following courses in their curriculum: 
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EH Literature (253, 264, 255 or 280, 201, 269)... — ss 
SY 201 introduction to Sociology............... — 
Freshman or Transter — 
introduction to Laborat xperiences.. 
FED 213 Human Growth end Development — 
FED 214 Psychological Foundations of Education 
FED 320 Social Foundations of Education........... 
FED 480 Philosophical Foundations of Education ... 
SED 405K Teaching in Secondary — 
SED 410K Program in Secondary School-Science.. emen 
SED 425K Professional rur O ———— 









uon o --iuvo 


| 
| 


None of the above courses may be used as group electives toward the 
degree in zoological sciences or botany, but literature, sociology, FED 213, or 
FED 214 may be used as needed as humanistic-social electives. Students 
should also elect 10 additional hours of chemistry to satisfy the requirements 
for a chemistry minor. Students in the Zoological Sciences curriculum must 
elect at least 5 hours of botanical sciences in addition to the 10 hours required 
of all zoological sciences majors. 


Food Science (FS) 


The Food Science curriculum, administered by an interdepartmental commit- 
tee, is designed for those interested in the nation's gigantic food industry. 
Students may use their electives for a general program or for specializing in a 
commodity such as dairy, meat, fruit, or vegetable products. They may choose 
to emphasize business, technology, or science areas. 





CH 103 Fund. of Chem Bi 101 Prin. of Biology- 5 
& Lab 2 5 5 CH 207 Organic Chem 
MH 160 Pre-Cal w. Trig 6 5 & lab 5 
ADS 101 Man's Food 3 3 EM 103 English Comp 3 
EH 101 English Comp 3 3 MY «102 won ey 3 
Basic ROTC 1 1 Basic ROTC$ ! 
AEC 202 Economics I Bi 103 Animal —5 
EC 200 [4 ECOnOmIOS a 5 5 BY 300 Gen. "A 
PS 200 Fnds of Physics or 5 SC 21! Fund. of Sp. Comm _5 
PS 205 imr —Ó PE From a. eE 
PG 211 -— JJ 3 Basic ROT 1 
PE 101 Fnds of Ed 1 1 
Basic ROTC! t T 
HF 340 indust. Food NF 372 Fund of ADS 514 Food Micro- 
Pres Tech... 5 Nutrition... 3 E = 5 
MF S45 Food Chem 3 Electives” _ 15 13 
MY 103 ——— — 
SENIOR YEAR 
MF 543 Food Analysis ADS $15 Food Plant Bectves* 18 
& Quai. Control 1 uma — 
Bom ü— —— 
Electives" 15 
TOTAL. —210 QUARTER HOURS 


1Students may Choose six hours of execoves in ieu of Basic AOTC in consultation with their academic advisers. 
‘The student will complete a minimum of 60 hours trom a fst of recommended electives that ių available in the 
Offices of the adviser and Dean and must be approved by them 
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Forestry 


Two curricula are offered in forestry, one in forest management and the other 
in wood technology. The former leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry while the other leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Wood 
Technology. The Department also offers an honors program which leads to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Forestry (Honors Program) and a recreation 
option in the forest management curriculum. 

The Department of Forestry is accredited by the Society of American 
Foresters. 


Forest Management (FY) 








First Quarter 
Bi 101 Prin. of Biology 5 B 8! 5 
MH 160 Pre-Cal w. Trig. 5 MH MH * 
EH 101 English Comp.......3 EH EH od 
HY 101 World History T HY HY 3 
FY 105 For. Convocation’ D PE PE E 
PE 101 Fnds of Bis i IA 
Basic B ELS 
AEC 202 Ag. Economics | —5 CH CH 
FY 3 bor Cartography... 3 GL E 
1 FY 
E 204 Comp wee 3 sc PG — 
Basic ROT! - 1 EH £e 
ACF 215 Fund. Cost Acct 4 AY FY 307 Silvics 1 à 
zv 30 = - 5 FY FY 517 Photogrammetry 5 
FY 205 Wood indent — | FY FY 310 Adv. —_ 3 
— ar FY 534 For. Policy & Law.. : 
FY 403 For Recreation .......3 
3 rj For. Engineering ..... Š 
FY 493 For. Regeneration. 3 
FY 404 For. Tow — — 1 
SENIOR YEAR 
FY Sivicullum. FY 402 For Fire Control._3 FY 507 For. t 5 
FY of —— — — —— FY 535 For Prod. Mkt = | BY 310 For. — 
FY S37 For. i... 3s FY 538 For. Watershed 3 ZY 3905 For. -— | 
FY 515 sw es 2 FY $38 For Econ | . 3 For. Site Eval 2 
8 ZY 425 For, WüdifeMgt 3 Elective. I 


TOTAL—227 QUARTER HOURS 
“This course will be taken in al! except summer 


quarters. 
t approved course in public be substituted for SC 202. The requirement for SC 202 will be 
— Sonny E PEEL ET. 


Summer Camp involves 11 weeks and does not exactly correspond to the regular summer quarter calendar 
tStudents may choose six hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with their academic advisers 


Recreation Option 
Freshman and Sophomore years same as in Forest Management Curriculum 


First Quarter 
FY 460 Wildland Rec 


310 For Pi 3 

or. Pathology... 

RSY 261 Rural Sociology n —- 
Bective. 


5 
517 Photogrammetry....... 5 
461 Rec. Land Chassit. I 


2229 
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SUMMER CAMP 
Em mcs 
ing... 
FY 493 For. ion 3 
FY 494 For Tour — 
HF 327 La —3 
SENIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
FY 515 Range Mot * 2 FY 402 For. Fire Control......3 FY 507 For, Management 5 
FY 520 Silviculture... 5 FY S36 For. Watershed Mgt ..3 FY For. Pol. & Law 3 
FY 537 For Econ. |... FY 538 For Econ. II... 3 469 Rec. Site Mgt 3 
FAA 447 Mgt of Streams & ZY 425 For. Wildlife Mgt 3 Elective 5 
— and — EN | 
Elective..............—.-.-3 
TOTAL—225 QUARTER HOURS 


Honors Program in Forestry 


The Honors Program in Forestry provides able students opportunity to explore 
in depth areas in which they are interested and to prepare for graduate school. 
The program is flexible, permitting concentration of effort in areas of the 
students choosing. 

Students with at least five quarters remaining in the Forest Management 
curriculum and with a grade point average of 1.90 or better may apply for 
admission to the program. 





JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
Efective.............18 AY 305 GenemiSols. 5 FY 307 Silvics Il... 
FY 303 Silvics!. — er FY 521 —— d 
FY — ee 
— 3 Deies — — 5 
SUMMER CAMP"* 
FY For, Recreation .....3 
FY 490 Field Mensurabon.. .$ 
ALD — 
FÉ 49A FOr. TOUY es | 
SENIOR YEAR 
FY 538 For Econ) 3. FY 507 For. Management......5 
" 15 FY 499 Senior Thesis... 5 
FY 590 Seminar in For 1 
Electives... 6 


TOTAL—227 QUARTER HOURS 
“Any three or five hour course jn statistics may be substituted for FY 521 
"Summer Camp involves 11 weeks and does not exsctly correspond to the regular summer quarter calendar 
Seventeen hours of course work can be substituted for Summer Camp with the approval of the student's advisor 
Department Head and Dean. 
Twenty-tive of the free elective hours are to be chosen under the supervision of the faculty adviser. so as to 
Oeveiop a distinct program leading to a predetermined goal. 


Wood Technology (WT) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 

EM 10! English Comp -3 EH 102 English Comp... 3 EH 103 English Comp. 3 
HY History —3 HY 102 World History. 3 HY 103 Word History 3 
CH CH 104 Fund. of Chem CH 105 Gen Chem. 

5 E tab. — -5 A Lab. s 
Mh MH 181 An Geom & Cal ...5 MH 162 An. Geom. & Cal 5 
FY Basic ROTC} 1 PE From " 1 
- PE 102 Begin Swim X | Basic RO L 
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Third Quarter 
B 101 5 Bi 103 Animal Biology 5 
PS 205 .—5$ FY 206 Wood Mesure" 3 
MH 163 TS 102 Comm. & Des. 2 
-& FY 205 Wood ident A Uses 3 
—— | EH 304 Technical Writing 3 
ROTCI1 .... 1 
EC 200 PG 21! 
FY 20! FY 
rv m 
sc 202 3 
10 
FY x5 FY $53! Mech. Prop. of 
5 Wood'* $ 
13 Electives 13 
TOTAL—210 QUARTER HOURS 
One minor, consisting of 30 hours in the area of Mathematics, Chemistry, Engineering, or Management is 
required In addition, 10 hours in computer and 10 hours in statistics, including are to be 


— poet epee ine pees oreet rs. 10 are to be selected with the adviser in the general 
San crumbs eret er ED DIDA te a more intensive group of courses for one or more of the required 
RM ——— — — Minor courses to be selected trom approved list in 


As a part of the requirement for fhe with a major rye iy un pa Roney Rog m I 
pr py te a ee Tan forest produce dua S. A y LÁ mian rae Meare ie 
submitted to tie Gepartment head by ihe beginning of the final quarter prior to gradon 

"This course to be taken in al! except summer quarters. 

“Alternate year offering. 


Cours in public spea! SS m The requirement for SC 202 will be 
d tot ERE — one ven of vented PO 


Se iy aut — — lor FY 421 
Students may choose six hours of electives in lieu Of Basic ROTC in consultation with their academic advisers 


Landscape And Ornamental Horticulture (OH) 


The Landscape and Ornamental Horticulture curriculum provides profes- 
sional and basic knowledge and develops basic skills in four areas: Florist 
Crop Production, Landscape Design, Nursery Corp Production, and Retail 
Flower Shop Management. By the end of the sophomore year the student will 
choose one of these areas as his major option, and will schedule the courses 
prescribed for that option in the junior and senior years. 











FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Quarter Third Quarter 
Bi 101 Prin. — 8 102 PlantBiology... S CH 104 Fund. Chem. & Lab..5 
EM 10) Engin Compe — 3 E We E —— EM 19 EX — 
— 1 E 
MF 101 intr. Hort. 1 HY 101 Word Hi — | "ALCUN Wor tine 3 
i 1 Basie ROTCI 3 Basic RO , 
PE 101 Fnds Phys. ———1 PE 102 Begin Swim y PE From Group II ' 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Bi 103 Animal Biology — AEC Economics | 5 œ 27 —— — 
MF 221 Gard. 5 SY 20! to Sociology 5 5 
SC 211 Fund. Comm .5 ROTCE 1 MF 224 Plant n — 
HY 103 World ms — . Bawe ROTCS. 1 
Basic ' EMctiee — — 5 
JUNIOR YEAR 
54 hours in selected option to be arranged in consultation with adviser. 
SENIOR YEAR 


S3 noura in selected option to De arranged in consoltation with adviser 
TOTAL HOURS REQUIREO—210 QUARTER HOURS 


*Students not qualified to take CH 103 wi take CH 101 in first quarter and will take CH 102 and CH 1093 in their 
second quarter 


Students may choose 6 hes. 0f electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with their academic advisers 
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ADDITIONAL COURSES TO BE TAKEN BY ALL OPTIONS 

AY 304 General Soils... sesenta 
AY 502 Soil Fertility or AY 506 Fertilizers & 

Soil Testing... 

BY 306 Plant prysiology 


BY 309 Plant Pa y-- 





oou 








REQUIRED ELECTIVES FOR VARIOUS OPTIONS 
Florist Crop Production 
Objective: To train students in production, marketing and management of lloricultural crops. 
The following courses, with credit hours shown, are ne. ACF 211-Prin. of Acct.-4, HF 225-Flower 


Arranging-3, MF 308-Vegetable Crops-5, HF 522-Fund. of Floricultura! Crop Prod.-5, HF 425-Flower S 
Managemont-5. MN 310-Prin. of Management-5, MN 241-Business Law-4, ZY 1 ind 


Landscape Design 
Objective: to train students in the principles and of Landscape Design. The — courses with 
credit hours shown, are required HF 324-Elements and n. rm qr 1-5. HF 427 -Intermed le Landscape 
Design-5, HF 521-Care and Maint. Orn. Plants-5, HF 523-Nursery Mgt.-5. MN 241-Business Law-4, AY 315 Turfgrass 
Mgt.-5. ten hours to be selected from the following three courses: HF 222-Trees-5, HF 223-Evergreen Shrubs and 


Vines-5, HF 321-Deciduous Shrubs and Vines-5; and five hours to be selected from the following areas: AT 111 or 112 
or 113-Fundamentais-5, AT 121-Fundamentals-5, AN 350 and Water Technology-5. 


Nursery Crop Production 
Objective: To train students in production, marketing, and management of nursery products 


The aeg Ao Menden with credit hours shown, are required. AY 315 ges iL-5, HF 201-Orchard 

t-5, 521-Care & Maint. Orn. Plants-5, HF 523-Nursery Mgt-5, ZY ; ten hours to be 
selected from the following 3 courses: HF 222-Trees-5, HF 223-Evergreen Shrubs & Vines-5, HF 321-Deciduous 
Shrubs & Vines-5: and 4 hrs. to be selected from the following 2 courses: ACF 211-Prin. of Acct.-4, MN 241-Business 


Retail Flower Shop Management 
ave Dojactivas of retell ower shop aperiens. BOR an and businam management 


The — courses, with credit hours shown, are required: ACF 211-Prin. of Acct.-4, HF 225-Flower 
—— — — ——— 
MN 241- inesse Law-4, MT 331-Prin. ot Marneting-6. MT 433 etel Bioro Manegament-5: RA. MT to be 
UM soe se xS qmm S3 . of Acct.-4, MN 242-Business Law Il-4, MT 437-Sales 


Additional electives to make a total of 210 hours in a given option are to be selected with the approval of the 
adviser and dean 
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School of Architecture 
and Fine Arts 


E. KEITH McPueeters, Dean 


THE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE AND FINE ARTS includes the Departments 
of Architecture, Art, Building Science, Music and Theatre. 

The Departments of Architecture and Building Science offer under- 
graduate degree curricula in Architecture, Interior Design, Landscape Ar- 
chitecture, and Building Science. The objective of these programs is to 
educate professional practitioners for many aspects of the designed physical 
environment. 

The Departments of Art, Music and Theatre offer curricula in Visual Arts, 
Industrial Design, Music and Theatre. The Departments of Art, Music, and 
Theatre cooperate with the School of Education in the education of teaching 
professionals. The objective of these programs is to develop creative and 
professionally knowledgeable practitioners and teachers in the arts and to 
provide a foundation tor continuing professional development. 

Graduate degrees are offered in Art, Music, and Industrial Design. For 
details see the Graduate School Bulletin. 


Department Of Architecture 


The Department of Architecture was established in 1907 and is the oldest in the 
South. Courses are offered leading to the degrees Bachelor of Science in 
Environmental Design, Bachelor of Architecture, (Architectural Design Op- 
tion, Architectural Management Option or Architectural Technology Option), 
Bachelor of Landscape Architecture, and Bachelor of Interior Design. 


Admission 

Acceptance for admission to the professional curricula in architecture, 
landscape architecture, and interior design, will be determined on the basis of 
an evaluation of the candidate's test scores and academic records, Examples 
of professional or art work which the candidate may wish to submit, may also 
be considered. 


Transfer 

Transfer students from non-architectural programs will be required to begin 
the Design sequence at AR 110. Transfer students from accredited schools of 
Architecture will be required to present examples of their work for evaluation 
by the Design Co-ordinators Committee. The Committee will determine the 
level at which the student will enter the Design Sequence. 
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Architecture 


The Curriculum in Architecture prepares the student to take his place asa | 
citizen and as a professional. Since the building industry is one of the three 
largest in the nation in terms of expenditure and employment, the architect 
today must accept a concern for the improvement of the physical design of the 
environment and assume the leadership in evolving effective procedures 
toward thís end. Therefore, the architect must bring to his work technical 
knowledge, social insight, creative imagination, and individual integrity. 

The Bachelor of Science in Environmental Design (a non-professional 
degree) is awarded upon successful completion of the first four years of the 
curriculum in Architecture. The Bachelor of Architecture (the professional 
degree) is awarded upon completion of the fifth year in either the Architectural 
Design, Architectural Management or Architectural Technology options. 

The Department is a member of the Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Architecture, and the curriculum in Architecture is accredited by the National 
Architectural Accrediting Board. The Architecture curriculum prepares the 
student for the office experience and the examination required by the 
registration laws to practice architecture a$ well as for examination by the 
National Council of Architectural Registration Boards. 


Student work may be retained by the Department tor indefinite periods to 
be used for exhibition or for record purposes. 

The Cooperative Education Program is also offered. For more Informa- 
tion, refer to page 52. 


Curriculum in Architecture (AR) 








Third Quarter 
AR 110 Fund. _ S AR Fund. . 5 
th 1s Eman E E eins 

^ í 
— ory Elective” 3 
PE Physica! Education 1 PE Physical Education 1 
AR 20! Arch Design... 5 AR 202 208 Arch en 
PS 200 Phys. . 5 202 Mech. of ctures 5 
AR 261 Hist & Theo Arch 3 SY 201 206 Materiais & Cone. 5 
Eijectiva — AR 262 263 Hist. & Theo. Arch... .3 
AR 301 Arch —— AR 302 Arch Design. 2 AR 303 Arch. Design 5 
BSC 31 Swom of laa — — BSC 314 Reint Concrete 5 8SC 315 Applied Struc 5 
PG 212 —— EH 304 Tech. Writing" 3 AR 474 intr. Ur. Pian. — 
340 Personal — 3 EC 206 Socio-Economics 3 Elective 4 

as | 
FOURTH YEAR 
AR 401 Arch Design — AR Arch. Design .. 5 AR 403 Arch. Design. — 
MN 310 Prin. Manag. — AR 481 in Arch....3 453 Bulid Lg ALE 3 
AR 475 Urban Design....3 8SC 452 ing Equip. —3 AR 471 —— 3 
Elective . . . 5 AR Seminar. 3 Electi — —3 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN ENVIRONMENTAL DESIGN 
TOTAL-209 QUARTER HOURS 

Note The profesional (Bachetor of Architecture) requires completion of the fifth Of studies in ether the 

Architectural Design. Management, or Archwecturss Teciviiogy opbona as shown below 


"History Electives shall follow a sequence and may be chosen from the following: World History (HY 101, 102, 103) 
Mistory of World Art (AT 171, 172. 173) or Technology and Civilization (HY 204, 205, 208) 

“MH 162 or ACF 215 Fund. of Gen. and Cost Accounting (5) 

EH 304 or SC 202 Applied Speech Communication (3) or SC 211 Fundamentals of Speech Communication (8). 
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Six hours of Basic ROTC and six hours of Advanced ROTG may be substituted for 12 hours of general electives 
Seminars will be chosen from the following list: 






AR 435 Art and Architectural Seminar ss sse E 
AR 460 The Architect and Society... — — 3 
AR 476 Seminar in Contemporary Concepts... esu NRTA 45 
AR 477 Seminar in Historical Problems... — 5 
AR 478 Current Planning Issues .... o — m 
AR 479 Seminat in Architecture Literature... E 
ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSIONAL OPTIONS 
Architectural Design Option 
FIFTH YEAR 
AR 465 Arch Design B AR 466 Arch, Design...........8 AR. 467 Arch. Design B 
AR 472 Prot Practice 3 AR 599 —— 2 AR Seminar 5 
Elective... 5 Elective... 3 Elective. a 
Elective...... 3 
BACHELOR OF ARCHITECTURE 
TOTAL-257 QUARTER HOURS 
Architectural Management Option 
FIFTH YEAR 
AR 485 Arch. Manag -5 AR 486 Arch. Manag. 5 AR 487 Arch. Manag. 8 
AR 472 Prot. Practice 3 MN 242 Bus. Law f......... 4 AR Seminar 5 
MN 241 Bus Lew! 4 MN 346 Hum. Rel. in Mgt. 5 Elective 3 
Elective 3 Elective.....—..—..—-.-9 
BACHELOR OF ARCHITECTURE 
TOTAL-257 QUARTER HOURS 
Architectural Technology Option 
FIFTM YEAR 
AR 44$ Arch. Technology 4 AR 446 Arch Tech 5.4 AR 447 Arch. Tech Thesis [] 
AR 472 Prot. Practce—......0.3 Tech. Electives” 10 Tech. Electives’... 4 
Tech. Etectives*...........8 Seminar™ .. 3 AR Semina! 3 


“Technical Electives must be selected from lists approved by the department 
""Legal aspects ot Architecture Seminar or EGR 491 recommended 


BACHELOR OF ARCHITECTURE 
TOTAL—257 QUARTER HOURS 


Interior Design 


The curriculum in Interior Design seeks to prepare the student to take his place 
as a professional specialist in the design of interior space. As such, he expects 
to assume a responsible role among those who shape the physical environ- 
ment. His primary interest in the development of the interiors lies with the 
Social, historical and technical implications of the development of interior 
Space, surface and material. 


Curriculum in Interior Design 


FIRST YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Ouarter 

E M ERES, — 1 museo — 
' — 3 

Soy Ui M MMC —À UM Wi asm BCs PB DI — 
1 za- 1 tend 5 

PE Physical Education ..* PE Phwuwca Educabon — 1 PE —— lucation ....1 
ve. 3 
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SECOND YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter 
AR 201 Arch. Design. $ AR 202 Arch Design... 5 Arch. Design 5 
ID 215 ElamentsofLO 3 ID 216 Elements of iD.. 3 217 Elements of ID. 3 
AR 261 Hist & Theo, Arch 3 AR 262 Hist. & Theo. Arch.....3 AR Hist. & Theo, Arch 3 
Nat. Sci. Elective 5 Nat Set. Electve.....5 SY 201 iology 5 
EM 304 Tech. Writing” .......2 
THIRD YEAR 
10 305 interior 5 (ID 306 interior Design 5 1D 307 interior 5 
DEI HET du  — — 
* 1 in - MU od 
Elect. 3 495 Probs 3 Elective... 4 
Elective 3 
FOURTH YEAR 
10 405 Interior Design 5 ID 406 Interior 5 IO 407 Int Design (Thes). .7 
10 44! Prof Prac.. ID 408 int Design Res... 2 Elective 5 
Elective 5 Creative Crafts, Elective 3 
Elective — Textile Design, Weaving, 
Or Photography — 


BACHELOR OF INTERIOR DESIGN 
TOTAL-206 QUARTER HOURS 


“MH 161 or ACF 215 Fund. of Gen. and Cost Accounting (5) 
"EH 304 or SC 202 Appi. Speech Comm. (3) or SC 211 Public Speaking (5) 
AT 371, 372. or 373. Art History may be substituted for AT 171, 172 o 173 


Two months of practical experience wilh a profesional interior designer is required between The third and fourth 
year 
Six hours of Basic ROTC and six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for 12 hours general eectives 


Landscape Architecture 


Landscape Architecture is concerned with the planning and design of land 
and water for optimum human use and enjoyment. In its growth, the profession 
has evolved to include a wide range of activities from a strong involvement 
with small scale physical design to the need for regional scale environmental 
analysis and natural resource planning. 

Sound preparation for a career in Landscape Architecture requires a 
thorough professional education, therefore, the curriculum draws from the 
realms of Nature and Man, Art, and Technology for its strength. The curriculum 
addresses itself to the Landscape Architect's role in understanding and 
balancing the relationship between human enterprise and the natural envi- 
ronment. 

The Bachelor of Science in Environmental Design degree (a non- 
professional degree) is awarded upon successful completion of the first four 
years of the curriculum in Landscape Architecture. The Bachelor of Land- 
scape Architecture degree (the professional degree) is awarded upon the 
successful completion of the fifth year of study. The total curriculum prepares 
the student for professional practice, as well as for the national and state 
registration examinations. 
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Curriculum in Landscape Architecture (LA) 





FIRST YEAR 

AR 110 =) 5 AR 111 —— 5 AR 112 Design Fund 5 
* " in — 

MH 180 Pre w/Tng $ MH 16 An Geom. & Cai $ CE 201 Survey 5 
EM 101 English Comp... .3 EH 102 English 3 EH 103 English 3 
MY 101 World History" 3 HY 102 World History” 3 HY 103 World History’ 3 
PE Physical Education. .1 Physical Ed 1 PE Physical Education ....1 

SECOND YEAR 
AR 201 Arch — 5 AR 202 5 AR 203 Arch. Design ...... 5 
LA 231 intr. Land Arch. 3 LA 232 Dev. Land. Arch. | 3 LA 233 Dev. Land. Arch. I! 3 
Bt 101 Prin. of Biology —....... 5 B Plant 5 102 Prin. of Geog.” -5 
HF 222 Trees —— 5 HF 223 Everg. Sh. Å Vines. 5 HF 321 Decid. Sh. & Vines....5 
LA 321 Basic LA Design 5 $ LA 323 Basic L. A. Design 5 
PS Fnds. of Physics.........5 6 LA Lands. Conat. Ii 5 
SY 201! intr. Sociology 1" 5 3 PG 212 : 3 
Ejective..... = 3 3 AR 474 Intr. Urban Ping 3 
LA 421 int. Lands. Design 5 LA t Lands. Design 5 LA 422 im 5 
SG 40! of Commun. .5 LA 43! Adv, Plant Comp.....5 LA 446 Prof. Practice | 5 
AR 475 Design... EH 304 T ting 3 tA 495 I 3 
Elective........ ive 3 3 

BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN ENVIRONMENTAL DESIGN 
TOTAL—205 QUARTER HOURS 

FIFTH YEAR 
LA 451 Adv Lands Design. A — LA 452 Adv. Lands Design,..6 LA 453 Adv. Lands. Design 6 
LA 447 Prof Practicen 3 LA 450 mop eun 2 LA 455 Landa Arch. Seminar . 5 
Elective x 5 E! a : Elective.............. 3 


TOTAL—253 QUARTER HOURS 


"MY 101, 102. 103 or History of World Art (AT 171, 172, 173] or Technology and Civilization (MY 204. 205, 206) 
** GY 102 or Earth Science (AY 310). 
“SY 201 or Rural Sociology (RSY 281) 


Department Of Art 


The Department of Art offers two curricula in Art; one a studio program titled 
Visual Arts (VAT) and the other History of ART (HAT). The Department also 
offers a curriculum in Industrial Design (IND), leading to the Bachelor of 
Industrial Design degree. Further information and a curriculum model can be 
found on page 78. 

The Visual Arts curriculum trains students to become professional 
practitioners as artist-teachers, graphic designers, illustrators, advertising 
artists, art directors, painters, sculptors, printmakers, etc. It leads to the 
Bachelor of Fine Arts degree, and its program of studio courses is combined 
with studies of the function and historica! background of the visual arts. 
Courses in general education promote in students a comprehension of their 
responsibilities to their society and culture. A sound program of fundamental 
courses in drawing, design, painting, and three-dimensional expression 
should presuppose advanced courses in which students work with a maximum 
of independence under the guidance of qualified instructors. 
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The Visual Arts curriculum may be divided into three general categories. 
academic courses, studio courses and courses in art history. Studio courses 
are divided into three progressive group levels. The first year is made up of 
visual art fundamentals. The second and third years contain classes in basic 
traditional media in which the student learns technical procedures and 
develops the disciplines necessary to express himself fully in the third and 
fourth year areas of concentration. The third and fourth year areas include 
drawing, painting, printmaking, sculpture, visual design and illustration. 

The areas of design, drawing, painting, printmaking, and sculpture 
enrich one another. Close association between the respective areas results in 
mutual benefits. The Visual Communications program gives fundamental 
training in the techniques of graphic design and related areas of visual 
communication. It is strongly reinforced with courses in painting, drawing, 
printmaking, sculpture and art history, and studio electives, providing further 
opportunity for students to emphasize courses in creative studio work. 
Students preparing themselves as practicing artists or artist-teachers may 
concentrate entirely upon the offerings in painting, drawing, printmaking, 
sculpture and art history. Students planning to teach at the college level need 
to secure a Master of Fine Arts degree at this or another institution. 

The History of Art curriculum prepares the student for further graduate 
study in the history of painting, sculpture, architecture and other arts, leading 
toward a career in teaching or museum work. The Auburn degree offers a 
uniquely solid foundation in studio art as a complement to art history, in order 
to familiarize thoroughly the student with the artist's creative process. 

The department also offers courses for education majors specializing in 
art, and for students in other fields who seek general knowledge and 
appreciation of the visual arts. Students in the School of Arts and Sciences 
may elect a minor (15 hours), a double minor (30 hours), or B.A. with art major 
(See page 90). 


The Department of Art is an accredited member of the National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Art, and a member of the College Art Association. 


Transfer 


All course work to be considered for transfer credit should be the equivalent of 
work required in the Visual Arts curriculum at Auburn. Art studio Course credit 
earned (C or better) will be considered for advanced standing if a complete 
portfolio of work is submitted to the Auburn Art Department for evaluation. If 
the examples do not approximate Auburn's requirements, then credit may be 
given for an art studio elective. I! the quality of work is not acceptable, credit 
may be given for an open elective. 


Graduate Study in Fine Arts 


Students who hold the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts, or a similar degree, are 
eligible to apply to the Dean of the Graduate School for admission to the 
graduate program leading to the Master of Fine Arts degree For details 
examine the Graduate School Bulletin. 
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Curriculum in Visual Arts (VAT) 












FIRST YEAR 
Third Quarter 

AT 5 AT 113 Fundamentals. 
AT 5 AT 123 Fundamentals. 
ch E pae 
PE — PE Physical Ed 
AT Group A Studio... 5 AT Group ^ Studio . 
AT Group A Studio 5 AT Group ^ Studio 

Natural Science 5 Natural Science. 

Math. -3 Elective. s 
AT Group A Studio 5 AT 5 AT Group eN 
AT Group A Studio 5 AT S. At Group " 

Natural Science 5 5 Nat. or Soc. Sci mw 
AT Group | AT HY .. 3 AT 3 AT Group lil AT HY 3 
AT Group B Studio AT E 
AT UD ^or B S! AT E 
AT AT 5 

28 
TOTAL—210 QUARTER HOURS 


Six hours of Basic and six hours of Advanced ROTC may be scheduled in lieu of 12 hours of general electives 


Curriculum in Art History (HAT) 


AT 111 


AT 171 
EH 10! 


Libba 





bow 








AT 470 Poims in ATHY 5 AT 470 Pbims in ATHY 5 

or Soc. Sci S AT 4 TS — 5 
AT Art History... 5 
AT/AR Elective... 3 
TOTAL—199 QUARTER HOURS 


Six hours of Basic and six hours of Advanced ROTC may be scheduled in lieu of 12 hours of general electives 


GROUP A STUDIO 
Prerequisites AT 113. 123, 171, 172, and 173 (or by special permission). 
kb RE Visual Communications 
S nes St E Serene — NR tue ee 
AT 213 Figure Drawing AT 323 Layout AT 233 333 Opaque Wtr. Color 
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Printmaking Sculpture 
AT 241- 341 Aallot Print AT 281-35! ——— 
AT 242 342 intagtio AT 252 352 Sculpture 
AT 243 343 Planographic Printmaking AT 253. 353 Metal Sculpture 
GROUP B STUDIO 


AT asa 135490 Mvenced (MEE ng!.2.3 10 Average in G A Drawing and Painting 
3 x in Group 
AT 444, 445-446 Advanced 1.2.3 1.0 Average in Group A Drawing and Printmaking 
AT 454, 455-456 Advanced Sculpture 1. 2. 3 1 0 Average in Group A Drawing and Sculpture 
AT 464. 465-466 Wiystration 1.2.3... 1.0 Average in Group A Drawing. Visual Communications 
ART HISTORY 
Prerequisite Sophomore Standing 
LU Group t Group MI 
AT 371 Ancient Egyptian à AT 374 Late Goth. Art AT 377 Baroque & 
Eastern Art... in N. Europe Rococo Art... 
AT 372 Ant ol the & Spain = 3 AT 378 Early Mod. An. 3 
i AT 375 Mat. Renais AT 379 Late Mod. An. 3 
AT 373 leval Art NILEZL. — 
AT 376 Late Renais. 
& Mannerist Art 3 


Industrial Design 


Industrial Design is concerned primarily with the practical and aesthetic 
relation of products and systems to those who use them. The Industrial 
Designer as a leading member of a research and development team— 
composed of engineers, scientists, and designers—is responsible for the 
product's shape, color, proportion, and texture, or for the optimum interaction 
between man and technology in a system. He is deeply concerned with such 
factors of use as efficiency, convenience, safety, comfort, maintenance, and 
cost. 

The Industrial Designer's activity encompasses areas such as product 
design, transportation design. industrialized building, package design, exhibi- 
tion design, and systems design. 

The student of Industrial Design learns, for example, the basic principles 
of design, engineering, human factors designing, marketing, and sociology. 
He acquires such technical skills as drafting, model-making, photography and 
sketching techniques. He is introduced to design methods, product planning. 
visual statistics, materials, manufacturing methods, consumer psychology. 
and environmental studies. 

The four-year curriculum leads to the professional degree of Bachelor of 
Industrial Design. The program is approved by the Industrial Designers Society 
of America. Graduates will qualify for positions in industrial design consultant 
offices and in various industries. 

The Cooperative Education Program is also offered. For more information 
refer to page 52. 


Curriculum in Industrial Design (IND) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
MM 140 Cohege Aigebra $ MH 163 An Geom & Cal $ Bi 101 Prin of Biology 5 
EM 101 Engla^ 3 EM 102 Eng 2.9 EH 103 Englah Comp. 3 
< m msc M3 MT 208 Tech à Olusion c Ld a ae 3 
TS '!! Woodworking 1 TS 1!2 Weiding Science $ 7% 34 me Deegn. 1 
Phwsical Education 1 TS 11 Məcħne Too! Lab L TS 115 Foundry Tech. ! 
Pt Physical Education ..*' PE Physical 1 
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First Third Quarter 
IND 210 industrial Industrial = 





Design 5 IND 212 6 
IND 221 Materials & Tech. »8 IND 223 org] ena mD | 
Elective.. —* PS 200 Fnds. of Nr 
PG 212 Psychology... 3 TS 204 Kinematics o! Mach. ..3 
industrial Design IND 311 Industrial Design ......6 IND 312 Industrial Oesign 6 
Design Comm... IND 308 Design Workshop 5 IND 307 Anth m 
Verr — 5 MT 33! Prin of MM rq. 
AT 371, or 372. of 373 Elective. à -— 
Art History... 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
IND 411 Industrial Design... 6 IND 412 Ind Thesis 6 
"ra eom 5 IND 585 Seminar in ind 
SY 508 ind iology * 





BACHELOR OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
TOTAL—207 QUARTER HOURS 
Electives must come from the list of approved courses in the Sciences and the Humanities. 
Six hours of Basic ROTC and six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for 12 hours of general electives. 


Students who hold a bachelor's degree are eligible to to the Dean o! the Graduate Schoo! for admission to 
Ihe graduate program leading to the Master of Industrial degree. For details see the Graduate Schoo! Bullatín. 


Department Of Building Science 


The purpose of the curriculum in Building Science (formerly Building 
Technology) is to develop professionally knowledgeable practitioners and 
managers for a wide variety of roles in the construction industry. 

The Department of Building Science offers courses in the design of 
structural and mechanical systems for buildings, construction procedures, 
building cost estimation and construction management. The curriculum leads 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Building Construction. 


Curriculum in Building Science (BSC) 


FIRST YEAR 
First Quarter Quarter Third Quarter 
BEC 10) Dee gi Pu] — 2 4 BSC It Mat O Bldg In. 3 
— SONT 
EM 10! Engiah Comp 3 EN 102 Comp 3 EH 103 English Comp............3 
Hed 204 Tech. & Ovi". — M 208 Tech. & Civil ~ E 206 Tech v serian 3 
Physical ion jucation Physical Education 1 
EMctwe" n 1 — Elective”. 1 
SECOND YEAR 
EC 200 Gen Economics... 5 — BSC21! Mech. of Struct 5 8SC 22 Matis of Constr 5 
PS 205 Pasts 58 PS 2X6 Physics. .— 5 8SC 311 St of Mtis. $ 
BSC 262 Hist of Sig "| — 3  ACF21| intr. Acct. 4 ACF 212 intr A 
SC 202 App Sp.Comm . 3 Elective... 3 Elective 3 
THIRD YEAR 
BSC 314 Reinforced Corcrete 5 BSG 315 — s — BSC 321 Constr Estim. 1 5 
BSC 303 Constr. Systems 3 — BSC 304 3 EC 545 ind. Relations _ 5 
BSC 324 Constr. Surveying- BSC 323 Fndatmna & Soils 3  BSC340 -— E 3 
EM 304 Tech. Writing a EGR 491 Veg, Aen, Engr F L3 Biog —— 
— A, Tech. Elective 5 
FOURTH YEAR 
BSC 405 Ba i3  BSCA434 Cons. — S  BSC490 Termina! Project B 
Cu Constr na 2 BSC 408 — Bus i Tech. Electives 
Bectves — — — 10 +> 
TOTAL—207 QUARTER HOURS 


“HY 101, 102. 103 may be substituted tor HY 204, 205. 206 
"120! Forum. Basic ROTC, or other elective. 
"CH 101, 102. 1091. may be substituted for MH 162 


Lp dde den dete, y pa ta nie Six hours of Basic ROTC and wx 
hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SC 202 and 9 hours of genera! electives 
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Department Of Music 


The Department of Music provides instruction and performing experience to 
students interested in developing their talents in music. The courses of study 
provided by the Department have been created to present a balance between 
creative skills and academic studies, allowing at the same time a certain 
flexibility to meet individual requirements. 

The Department of Music offers to the Music major a professional 
curriculum leading to the degree Bachelor of Music, with majors in (a) Applied 
Music, (b) Theory and Composition, (c) Church Music, or (d) Piano Pedagogy. 
These programs provide preparation for the professional field of performance 
and for private or college teaching of applied music, theory, and composition. 
They also provide training for church organists and choir directors. 

For the student wishing to major in Music History and Literature, the 
Department of Music offers a program of studies leading to the Bachelor ot 
Arts in Music degree. This is a cultural, not a professional, degree. 

Many general elective courses are available to all University students as 
well as courses in applied music in band and orchestral instruments, voice, 
piano, and organ, Performance groups such as the Marching and Concert 
Bands, Orchestra, University Singers, Concert Choir, Choral Union, and Opera 
Workshop are also available to students in all curricula. 

In each curriculum option six hours of Basic and six hours of Advanced 
ROTC may be scheduled in lieu of 12 hours of general electives. 


Professional Curriculum in Music (MU) 
(A) Applied Music Major 
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TOTAL—205 QUARTER HOURS 
(B) Theory and Composition Major 
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TOTAL—206 QUARTER HOURS 
(C) Church Music ae 
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(D) Piano Pedagogy Major 
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Bachelor of Arts 

FIRST YEAR 

First Quarter Second Quarter 
MU 131 Mat & Org. Music........6 MU 132 Mat & Org. Music.......5 MU 133 Mat & Music 5 
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TOTAL—200 QUARTER HOURS 


*A minor of 30 quarter hours elected rom approved courses. 
Keyboard proficiency is required for Non-keyboard majors in such cates three of the applied music credita will be 
‘akan in piano. 
Supplementary Requirements for Bachelor of Music and 
Bachelor of Arts Degree Candidates 


1. Attendance at student convocations is compulsory. Absences may be 
excused only by the Head of the Music Department. 

2. Attheend ofthe Sophomore year a comprehensive examination will be 
given which must be passed before the student is admitted to the upper 
division music courses. Transfer students must complete thís examination to 
receive junior standing. 

3. A. Students electing the applied music major will present a junior 
recitial during the third year of study and a senior recital during the 
fourth year of study. 

B. Students electing the theory and composition major wil! present an 
original composition in small form during the third year of study 
and an original composition in large form during the fourth year of 
study. 

C. Students electing the history and literature major will present 
written thesis during the fourth year of study. 
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D, Students electing the church music major will present a senior 
recital during the fourth year ot study. 

E. Students electing the Piano Pedagogy major will present a senior 
recital during the fourth year of study. 

4. Credit in applied music is based on the amount of practice, each credit 
hour requiring a minimum of five hours practice per week, 

5. Students whose major performing medium is not piano or organ will 
elect piano as the minor instrument, 

6. Participation in an approved music performing group is required each 
quarter, with or without credit. Participation in opera workshop is required of 
Junior and senior voice majors. 

7. All students taking applied music will meet public performance 
requirements as designated by the faculty. (See Music Department special 
regulations regarding requirements for jury examinations and convocation 
performances.) 


Music Education 


Teacher Education: Admission to the Teacher Education Program of the 
Schoo! of Education is open to students registered in the School of 
Architecture and Fine Arts to the same extent that it is open to students 
registered in the School of Education. Upon completion of all requirements ot 
both the Teacher Education Program and the professional curriculum in 
music, the Dean of the School of Education will recommend to the appropriate 
State Department of Education that a professional certificate be issued. It is 
considered desirable for students who wish to engage in junior high or high 
school teaching to identity this objective as soon as possible in their four-year 
undergraduate work. Such students will be advised by two advisers, a 
professional education adviser in the School of Education and an academic 
adviser in the Department of Music. The advisers will counsel in their 
respective areas. Flexibility inscheduling student course requirements is to be 
permitted in the pursuit of the requirements for both curriculum in music and 
Teacher Education training. 


Music Organization 


Several musical organizations, sponsored by the University and directed by 
the Department of Music, provide excellent training in group music. See 
section on musical groups in the student handbook, Tiger Cub. These 
activities, which are open to students of the University, may be taken with or 
without credit. 


Graduate Work in Music 


Admission to graduate work toward the Master of Music Degree requires a 
Bachelor's degree in music, music education, or the equivalent from this or 
another recognized institution. Admission to graduate study in the Music 
Department shall be in accordance with policies of the Graduate School. In 
addition, all candidates must take entrance examinations in music theory and 
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history administered by members of a Departmental Screening Committee, 
demonstrate competency at the keyboard, and fulfill additional requirements 
as follows: 

Instrumental Majors—Audition 

Voice Majors—Audition and demonstration of satisfactory diction in 

Italian, French, and German. 

(See graduate catalogue for details) 

Students who hold a baccalaureate degree in Education with a Major in 
Music are eligible to apply to the Dean of the Graduate School for admission to 
the graduate courses leading to the degrees Master of Science and Master ot 
Education with Major in Music. 


Department of Theatre 


The purpose of the Theatre curriculum is to develop knowledgeable and 
creative practitioners, teachers, and students of theatre art. Theatre is 
emphasized as a discipline, involving natural talent, study, and practice. To 
permit students to explore their personal resources and to develop as total 
theatre persons, a broad range of classroom, laboratory, and performance 
experiences are provided in history/criticism, acting/directing, and design/ 
technical production. 

Classroom courses and production performances are of equal and 
complementary value in training individuals who are able to participate 
enthusiastically in all phases of theatre. Students may best become integrated, 
proficient craftsmen through learning by doing, and are accordingly encour- 
aged to test knowledge and skills under the pressure of public performance at 
the Auburn University Theatre. 

The Department of Theatre offers three undergraduate degree programs. 
The preprofessional curriculum in Architecture and Fine Arts leads to the 
Bachelor of Fine Arts degree and is for those wishing to become actors, 
designers, and technicians. The liberal arts curriculum in Arts & Sciences 
leads to the Bachelor of Arts in Theatre tor those choosing theatre as a 
humanistic study (see page 92). Completion of the requirements of the 
Teacher Education Program and the Theatre education major leads to the 
Bachelor of Science in Education (see page 132). 

Students in the School of Arts & Sciences, in addition to a Theatre major, 
may elect a minor (15 hours) or a double minor (30 hours). Students in 
Education may elect a Theatre minor (35 hours) as well as a major (58 hours). 
Courses in children's theatre, creative dramatics, and recreational dramatics 
are especially planned for elementary and secondary education majors. Those 
wishing to minor in Theatre should consult the department head for specific 
recommendations. 


Curriculum in Theatre (TH) 
FIRST YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 

Bi 1301 Prin. ofBiology — — $ — Bi 104 Bio of Human PA 210 intr to Philosophy 3 
EM 101 English Comp. ..—3 Affairs .. $ EH 103 English Comp... 3 
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TM 10? StageCrati.......1 TH 105 inir. to Thestre 8 3 Bective (Social or 
al pets Bi) x 108 | mnn 1 * » — 3 
Comvocation Group ! 1 109 Stage Craft ii 1 
TM 100 Convocation 0 Pt Group 1! 1 
TM 100 Convocation. g 
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Six hours o! Basic ROTC and six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for 12 hours of general electives 
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EowARD H. Hoses, Dean 
LESLIE CAINE CAMPBELL, Associate Dean 
GERALD W. JOHNSON, Assistant Dean 

THE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES is the oldest and largest school in 
Auburn University. Three academic areas—humanities, physical sciences, and 
social sciences—are represented by the School's 15 departments— Chemis- 
try, English, Foreign Languages, Geography, Geology. History, Journalism, 
Mathematics, Philosophy, Physics, Political Science, Psychology, Religion, 
Sociology and Anthropology. and Speech Communication. 

In the School of Arts and Sciences a student can gain a broad general 
education and also acquire depth in the particular field in which he majors. 
This combination equips him with a strong foundation for post-baccalaureate 
specialization in graduate studies or professional schools. A further tunction 
of this school is to provide courses which are needed by students of all other 
instructional divisions of the University. 


Undergraduate Degrees 


Four-year bachelor's degree programs are offered in three areas. 

1. The General Curriculum offers options in 20 major fields, with a wide 
choice of minors available both within the School of Arts and Sciences and in 
other schools of the University. 

2. Pre-professional Programs are offered in pre-law, pre-dentistry, pre- 
medicine, pre-optometry, pre-hospital and health services administration, 
pre-occupational therapy, pre-physical therapy, pre-pharmacy, and pre- 
veterinary medicine. 

3. Special Curricula are available in chemistry, chemistry with biochemis- 
try option, criminal justice, foreign language-international business, geology, 
laboratory and medical technology, mathematics, applied mathematics, 
physics, applied physics, public administration, and public relations.. 

Embodied in these curricula are the requirements of the University-wide 
Liberal Education Program. 


Graduate Degrees 


Master of Arts degrees are offered in English, French, Spanish, history, 
political science, sociology, and speech communication. Master of Science 
degrees are offered in chemistry, mathematics, physics, and psychology. 

Two special degrees, Master of French Studies and Master of Hispanic 
Studies, are offered by the Department of Foreign Languages. The School of 
Arts and Sciences participates in the offering of an interdisciplinary degree, 
Master of Arts in College Teaching. 

Doctor of Philosophy degrees are offered in chemistry, English, history, 
mathematics, physics, and psychology. Degree programs are described in the 
Graduate Schoo! Bulletin. 
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Teacher Education 


Through the Dual Objectives Program a student in the School of Arts and 
Sciences may prepare for a career as a secondary school teacher with a major 
in art, chemistry, economics, English, foreign language, geography, history. 
mathematics, physics, political science, speech communication, or sociology. 
See Arts and Sciences Bulletin for details. 


Dual Degree Program in Engineering 


This program provides for enrollment in the General Curriculum of the Schoo! 
of Arts and Sciences for approximately three academic years and in the School 
of Engineering for approximately two academic years. 

The student must complete the basic requirements of the General 
Curriculum and the requirements for a major therein. The student is not 
required to complete the minors or take the usual number of hours of electives. 
Thus he may transfer to the Schoo! of Engineering after the end of his Junior 
Year. Following completion of the academic requirements for one of the 
eleven baccalaureate degrees in the School of Engineering, he will be 
awarded two degrees: a degree in his Arts and Sciences major, either a 
bachelor of science or bachelor of arts depending upon major chesen, and a 
bachelor's degree in the designated Engineering field. See Arts and Sciences 
Bulletin tor more information. 


East-European and Russian Studies Program 


A student enrolled in the General Curriculum and majoring in history (GHY). 
philosophy (GPA) or political science (GPO) may elect the East-European and 
Russian Studies Program. Upon completion of this program and earning a 
bachelor's degree, the achievement will be noted in the student's transcript. 

Consult the Chairman of the Committee on East-European/Russian and 
Asian Studies regarding this option. 


Cooperative Education Programs 


Cooperative Education Programs which give students an opportunity to 
integrate their academic training with work experience are offered in art, 
biology, chemistry, criminal justice, Journalism, mathematics, applied 
mathematics, physics, applied physics, political science, pre-law, psychology, 
Sociology, and speech communication. Students alternate each quarter 
between school and à work assignment provided through the Director of the 
Cooperative Education Program. 


Advisory Services for Students 


The head of the department (or his designee) in which the student majors 
becomes the student's adviser and is charged with outlining the student's 
major and minor work. The Office of the Dean, however, provides counseling 
services to the student before he declares a major. For pre-professional 
students, counseling on professional schoo! admission tests, admissions 
requirements and other such matters is provided by special committees and 
advisers as listed in the Arts and Sciences Bulletin. 
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The General Curriculum (GC) 


The General Curriculum is designed to broaden the student intellectually 
through the humanities and the natural and social sciences. Twenty majors are 
available under this curriculum. (See pages 89-92.) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
F For la 5 FL Im $ FL Foreign 5 
L n vage" ip amen - ore! Language : 
Guat ten eee Group Req |... 35 Group Reg. l.. 34 
EH 101 English Comp.......... 3 EH 102 English Comp......3 EM 103 English Comp 3 
HY 10! World History..........3 HY 102 World History... 3 HY 103 World History. 3 
ROTC or Elective.......1 ROTC or 1 ROTC o' Elective ! 
PE Physical Education ...! PE Physical Education ..' PE Physical Education ...? 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
PO 209 American Govt 5 PO 210 State& Local Govt... 5 SY 21 Intr. Sociology 5 
Group Reg. i = Group Req. — Group Req, V. 33 
1] ] roup 
EH pere endum ad EH Pes — — EH re 3 
ROTC or Elective... ROTC or Elective. 1 ROTC or Elective 1 


*A foreign language through the first year sequence as a minimum (See page 257) 
"EH 253-254-255 or EH 260-261-262. 


During the junior and senior years ihe student is to com pedem p mm pipe ene two 
minors of at least 15 hours each (or a double minor of at least work to total 20! hours All major 
and minor Courses are to be numbered 200 or above 


TOTAL--201 QUARTER HOURS 
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or ten hours in mathematics and philosophy, choosing the mathematics cou from MM 100, 140, 160, 16 
162. 353 ans crooning te —— course OF course trom PA 202, 210, 211. 212. 214, 216. Any mathematics or 


— — program will apply in fulfitiment of this Group 
Requisite ‘os wort bering - be completed in either two of three quarters, depending upon the 
bination 
— finns cS A group allows the student to take Courses which are prerequisites to ^ia 


major: or take FED courses which ere required i ine Dual Objectives program; Or take 200-300-level courses to gatisty 
————— Pep ordnen — 


Grour Reouvisire HI. A minimum of 1 ie: ai laboratories, from the 
p. Lue] n 101-102. 101-903, ! 101-104, OT 02-T04. 4 105 104 GL erie ari 70-18. 110-103, Ovaal 


Gaour — IV. A course (3-5 hours) in art, economics (preferably 206), geography, journalism (prefe«abiy 
220), music. psychology. religion. speech communication. or testre 


Majors and Minors in the General Curriculum 


Astudent undecided about a major may delay declaring one until the end of his 
fifth quarter. Before a major is declared, his curriculum will be identified by the 
symbol GC (General Curriculum). As soon as he is reasonably certain, 
however, he should declare his major and identify it by the appropriate 
departmental symbol. (See page 92.) Students should consult with their 
departmental advisers regularly to plan their major work, clear prerequisites, 
and take their major courses according to departmental schedule. A minimum 
of 35 hours is required in each major. All courses must normally be numbered 
200 or above. 

BACHELOR OF ARTS: Art, Comparative Literature, English, Foreign Lan- 
guage, Geology, History, Journalism, Philosophy, Political Science, Psychol- 
ogy, Social Work, Sociology, Speech Communication, and Theatre. 

BACHELOR OF SCIENCE: Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Geography, 
Mathematics, and Physics. 
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Since some of the above majors require alignment of courses beginning in 
the freshman and sophomore years, it is important that the student be alert 
early in his college career to all of the requirements of his major. 


MiNORS: Because the student's major will affect his choice of minors it is 
very important that he consult with his major departmental adviser before 
selecting either two minors (minimum of 15 hours credit in each) or one double 
minor (minimum of 30 hours credit) from the following: anthropology, 
architecture, art, botany, chemistry, criminal justice, economics, English, 
foreign language. geography, geology. history, journalism, mathematics, 
music, philosophy, physical education, physics, political science, psychology. 
religion, sociology. speech communication, theatre, zoology, and additional 
approved subjects in the Schools of Agriculture, Business, Education, 
Engineering, or Home Economics. Minor courses must normally be numbered 
200 or above. Selected courses at the 100-level are, however, included in art, 
music, and theatre. for requirements in these fields, the student should see his 
adviser. A student cannot major and minor in the same field (except in foreign 
language; see page 91). 

THE ACCOUNTING MAJOR. The Aris and Sciences student in the Pre-Law 
Curriculum who selects à major in accounting will take a total of 43 quarter 
hours in accounting, including ACF 211, 212. 310. 311, 314. and 416. 

THE ART MAJOR. Prerequisites: AT 111-112-113, and 121-122-123. The 
major will include AT 231, 232 or 333; 241, 242 or 343; 251, 252 or 353; and 
371-372-373, plus fifteen hours of art courses at the 200-level or above. (See 
also Curriculum in Visual Arts in the School ot Architecture and Fine Arts.) 

THE BIOLOGY MAJOR. Prerequisites: BI 101-102-103, CH 103-104 including 
labs, MH 160-161, CH 207-208 and labs, and PS 205-206. The major will include 
BY 300, 306, ZY 300, 301, 303, 306, and 310, plus two courses chosen from BY 
505, 506, 515, and 516, plus two courses chosen from ZY 501, 511, 521, and 524. 
Students in pre-professional curricula should consult their advisers for special 
requirements tor the Biology Major. (See also Special Curricula in Biological 
Sciences in the School of Agriculture.) 

THE CHEMISTRY MayoR. Prerequisites: CH 103-104-105 and labs (or 
111-112-113), MH 160-161-162, PS 205-206 (or 220-221-222). The major will 
include CH 204-205, 207-208-209 and labs, plus ten hours of chemistry courses 
at the 300-level or above. (See also special curricula in Chemistry.) 

THE COMPARATIVE LITERATURE MAJOR. Prerequisites: EH 260-261-262. The 
major will in clude twenty-five hours chosen from: EH 312, 340, 353, 571, 573, 
574, 575, FL 371, 372, and 373, plus ten hours of 300-level or above in English 
Literature courses or in the literature of a second foreign language if the 
student can demonstrate proficiency in that language. The student will double 
minor in one foreign language including five 3-hour courses at the 300-level or 
above. In special cases the Comparative Literature Committee may accept a 
minor in another field in place of the Foreign Language Minor. (See also the 
English/Comparative Literature option in the School of Education, Depart- 
ment of Secondary Education.) 

THE ECONOMICS MAJOR. Prerequisites: EC 200 and 202. The major will 
include EC 551, 554, and 556; plus twenty hours of economics courses at the 
300-level or above. EC 206 cannot count toward the major. (See also 
Curriculum in Economics in the School of Business.) 
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THE ENGLISH MAJOR. Prerequisites: EH 253-254-255 (or, if qualified, EH 
250-251), twenty hours ot one foreign language, and five hours of English or 
European history. The majar wil include seven courses chosen from category 
Il-VIi, two of which will be from Catagary Il and two from Category IIl. Category 
Vill courses may be used for general elective credit only. 

THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE MAJOR. Prerequisites: fifteen hours of first year 
level course work in the chosen language. The major will include thirty-five 
hours of courses at the 200-level or above in the chosen language. Spanish 
majors will take FL 334-335-336, The student may have a major in one language 
and a single minor in one other, In this case the student may count toward the 
bachelor's degree, beyond the eighty hour limit, the number of hours received 
through advanced placement to a maximum of fifteen. For advanced place- 
ment see page 35. (See also Special Curriculum in Foreigh Language— 
International Business.) 

THE GEOGRAPHY MAJOR. Prerequisites: EC 206, GY 214, 215, and MH 
160-181, EH 304, either SY 220, IE 220 or EC 274. Recommended are EH 
260-261-262, and HY 204-205-206. The major will include GY 300, 302, 305, 440, 
500, 504, plus ten hours of geography courses at the 300-level or above. 

THE EARTH SCIENCES MAJOR. Prerequisites: MH 161, CH 103-104-105 (or 
three approved courses in biology, botany and/or zoology), GL 103, 110, and 
115. The major will include GL 402, plus 20 hours ot geology courses at the 
200-level or above, plus four 15-hour sequences in other departments subject 
to approval by the student's advisory committee. Two of these sequences will 
fulfill the requirements for minors. (See also Special Curriculum in Geology) 

THE History Mayor. Prerequisites; HY 101-102-103. The major will 
include HY 201-202 plus at least 25 hours of history courses at the 300-level or 
above. The student should consult the History Department each quarter of his 
junior and senior years regarding completion of his major and minor fields. 

THE JOURNALISM MAJOR. Prerequisites: EH 101-102-103, JM 101. The 
major will include JM 221 (should be scheduled during the sophomore year), 
223, 224, 321, 322, 323, 421, 465, 485, and 422-423 or 425. A minimum of 41 
hours is required tor this major. (See also Special Curriculum in Public 
Relations.) 

THE MATHEMATICS MAJOR.Prerequisites: MH 161-162-163. The major for 
Plan I, which Is oriented toward theoretical mathematics and preparation for 
graduate school will include MH 264, 265, 266, 331-332, 520-521, plus two 
additional approved upper-level mathematics courses. Under Plan //, which 
provides preparation for a computer-related career, the major will include MH 
264, 265, 266, 331, 51B, 520, 560, 567, plus one additional approved upper-level 
course. The minor will not include courses numbered in the 280's or 580's. 
(See also Special Curricula in Mathematics.) 

THE PHILOSOPHY MAJOR. Prerequisites: PA 210, 211 (370 may be substi- 
tuted with approval), 214 (202 may be substituted with approval). The major will 
include PA 333 (or 470 or 475 with approval), 334 (or 482, 484, or 590 with 
approval), 335 (or 380, 402, 432. 513, 580, or 591 with approval), plus twenty 
hours of philosophy courses at the 300-level or above, at least 15 of which 
should be 400-500-level. 

Tue Physics MAJOR. Prerequisites: MH 161-162-163, 264, 265, and IE 204. 
The ten hour natural science requirement must be met with either chemistry, 
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biology, or geology courses (with labs). The major will include PS 205-206, 210 
(or 220-221-222, 320), 215, 300, 301 or 302, 303 or 304, and one additional 
5-hour upper-level physics course. The minor will consist of PS 205, 206, and 
210 (or 220-221-222, 320). (See also Special Curricula in Physics and Applied 
Physics.) 

THE POLITICAL SCIENCE MAJOR. Prerequisites: PO 209, 210, and MH 140, 
160 or 161. The major will include a minimum of one course to be chosen from 
PO 300, 301, 521, or 590, and additional political science courses at the 
200-level or above (excluding 209, 210) ten of which must be at the 
400-500-level and cannot be PO 450 or 451. (See also Special Curriculum in 
Public Administration.) 

THE PSYCHOLOGY MAJOR. The major will include PG 211-212, 215, at least 
Ihree courses of experimental psychology, and four psychology courses at the 
400-500-level. A minimum of 41 hours is required for this major. 

THE SOCIAL WORK MAJOR. Prerequisites: SY 201, and written approval of 
the Department of Sociology and Anthropology. The major will include SW 
252, 375, 380, followed by SW 506, 507, 575, SY 220, 370, and SW 420. A 
thirty-hour minor in family and child development or psychology, or a 
fifteen-hour minor in sociology and anthropology plus one outside minor, will 
accompany this major. 

THE SOCIOLOGY MAJOR. Prerequisites: SY 201. The major will include ANT 
203, SY 220, 309 or 502, 370, or RSY 370, plus additional courses to total forty 
hours, these may include one additional ANT course. Sociology majors may 
minor in anthropology or social work. A minimum of 40 hours is required for 
this major. 

THE SPEECH COMMUNICATION MAJOR. The major will include two courses 
chosen from SC 200, 201, 350; one course chosen from SC 202, 211, 220, 273, 
plus 30 additional hours. A minimum of 43 hours is required for this major. 

THE THEATRE MAJOR. Prerequisites: TH 104-105-106 and TH 107-108-109. 
The major will include TH 201, 207, 309; TH 301-302-303: TH 204, 304, 401, 404; 
plus fifteen additional hours in theatre on the 300-400-level. (See also the 
Curriculum in Theatre in the School of Architecture and Fine Arts.) 


Symbols for Majors 


The first letter in each symbol identifies the curriculum; the last two letters 
indicate the major. 


Genera Pre- Pre- Pre- Pre Pre- 
Majo Curriculum Pre-Law Dentstry Medicine Optometry Mosp Adm. Vet Med 
Undeclared 6c PL PO PM OP HA PV 
Accounting LAC 
An GAT 
Biology GBI LBI DBI MBI OBI HBI 
Chemistry GCH LCH DCH MCH OCH HCH 


Comparative Lit GCL LCL DCL MCL OCL HCL 
Earth Science GGE LGE DGE MGE OGE HGE 


Economics GEC LEC DEC MEC OFC HEC VEC 
English GEH LEH DEH MEH OEH HEH VEH 
Foreign Lang GFL  LFL OFL MFL OFL KFL VFL 
Geography GGY LGY | DGY  MGY OGY HGY  VGY 
History GHY LHY |. DHY  MHY OHY HHY WHY 


Journalism GJM LJM DJM MJM OJM HJM VJM 
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General Pro- Pre- Pro- Pre Pre: 
Majors Curriculum Pre-Law Dentistry Medicine Optometry Hosp. Adm. Vet. Med. 
Mathematics GMH LMH DMH MMH OMH HMH VMH 
Philosophy GPA LPA DPA MPA OPA HPA VPA 
Physics GPS LPS DPS MPS OPS HPS 
Political Science GPO LPO DPO MPO OPO HPO VPO 
Psychology GPG LPG DPG MPG OPG HPG VPG 
Social Work GSW LSW 
Sociology GSY LSY DSY MSY OSY HSY VSY 


Speech Comm. GSC LSC osc MSC osc HSC VSC 
Theatre GTH 


Pre-Professional Curricula 


Pre-protessional programs are offered in pre-law, pre-dentistry, pre-medicine, 
pre-optometry, pre-hospital and health services administration, pre- 
occupational therapy, pre-physical therapy, pre-pharmacy, and pre-veterinary 
medicine. Advisers are available in each curriculum to guide the students 
concerning admissions requirements to the professional schools. The de- 
partment in which students major will advise them in their major work. 
Completion of these curricula does not assure admission to a professional 
school. Competition for admission to professional Schools is keen; the 
number of qualified applicants exceeds the number of places available. 


Curriculum in Pre-Law (PL) 


This curriculum is designed to prepare students tor accredited professional 
law schools, most of which require for admission a bachelor's degree, à good 
scholastic record, and a good score on the national Law School Admission 
Test. The pre-law student should take the LSAT at least nine months ahead of 
the date he expects to enter law school. 

A pre-law student who gains admission into an accredited law school 
short of a degree may obtain a combination bachelor's degree by completing 
the first three years of this curriculum (including the special requirements 
listed below) and the freshman year of law school. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
The student wili follow tne General Curriculum and will take EC 200 as one course fh Group Requisite A 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 
During the mior and senior years, the pre-law student will complete het major requirements of at least 35 hours two 
minors of st least 15 hours each. or a double miner of at least 30 hours. and additional work to total 201 hours Me wil! 
take EC 202. PG 211, ACF 215, EM 390, MY 306. 571 or 527. PO 50! or 502. and SC 202 or 21! in Nia major, minor 
— p-- weisen Recommended in addition 10 these are SC 278 and an additional Course political BOERNE OF 


TOTAL—20! QUARTER HOURS 


Major in the Pre-Law Curriculum 


BACHELOR OF ARTS: English, Comparative Literature, Foreign Language, 
Geology. History, Journalism, Philosophy, Political Science, Psychology. 
Sociology. Social Work, and Speech Communication 
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BACHELOR OF SCIENCE: Accounting, Biology, Chemistry, Economics, 
Geography, Mathematics, and Physics. 

A student, upon selection of a major, should check requirements and 
utilize Group Requisites |, II, Ill, and IV as much as possible to clear lower level 
requisites during his freshman and sophomore years. (See Symbols for Majors 
on page 92.) 


Curriculum in Pre-Dentistry (PD),and Pre-Medicine (PM) 


This curriculum leads to a Bachelor of Science degree and is designed to 
prepare students for medical and dental schools. The requirements are very 
exacting and demand high scholastic competence and performance. Students 
must strive for a B-plus four-year college record to attain good promise of 
being selected by a professional school. 

The bachelor's degree is required by most dental and medical schools for 
admission; however, should an outstanding student gain admission to a dental 
or medical school prior to graduation, he may receive a combination B.S. 
degree by completing successfully the first nine quarters of this curriculum, 
including the special requirements listed under the Junior and Senior years 
below, a total of 157 quarter hours, and the freshman year of professional 
school. 


A student in pre-dentistry or pre-medicine should take the national 
Dental Aptitude Test or the Medical College Admission Test at least a year in 
advance of the date he plans to enter professional school, and follow with an 
application to the professional school of his choice. The student should seek 
information from the Premedical-Predental Advisory Committee concerning 
procedures he must follow to obtain the necessary committee evaluation and 
recommendation to the professional school to which he seeks admission early 
in his junior year. Forms and instructions are available in the office of the Dean 
of Arts and Sciences. 


7 
i 
: 
i 


CM tit General 5 CH 2 General Chemistry. 5 CH 113 General Chemistry 5 
EM 101 engin come. 3 EM 102 Erom Cono — 3 EM Md Engan Compo — 
— 1 j 
HY 10! Weng History — 3 MY 102 Wore History |. 3 HY 103 World History... 3 
ROTC c Electve — 1 ROTC or Bective 3 ROTC or Elective. 1 
PE Physical Educatien 1 PE Physica! Education..1 PE Physica! Education __1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CM 20 Organe Chem GH P Omen  — OM 19 Organic Chemaby — S 
& Lane 5 S PS 210 Modem Physics 5 
PS 205 intr Physics E 5 PS 208 intr. Price 5 EM Litecsture" ..... 3 
EH Literature* — — — M > 3 AOTC or Elective ' 
ROTC or Elective ' ROTC or Bece — 7! 
"EH 253-254-2535 o EH 250-261-202 
The student must dectare a major by the end of tes sisth quarter 
Sâú— I SEER dem 
pny, bed junior and wr (aj CH 204 and 
Lab’. OH — 2507-208. EH 380. PO 21N, a PO 209. — oaoaraa PO or SY course Z course. ZY Moo 902. one 
aie mney heen Qourse, preteratty P. a (ome e le LL. Ly setected trom 
feted under Symbors tor pog i (pn AT 122, BY 215, 
BY 300 CH SWR ST, $20. EC 22. 141. ——— Wont to quens o he —— 
eae: 257), GL 101. 102, MY 304. IE 204 MH — n $36. SC 211. SY zy 310. $20. 
a 560. 300-400-500- eve courses in Engin. history. potfhcal science. ant socology 


MOAT ODA aati ue PAANI tee oe PM AASE A SAG. tar e E rein hit 
TOTAL—209 QUARTER HOURS 
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A student should become acquainted with the requirements for his major 
(see page 89) to begin as early as possible the alignment of courses required. 


Curriculum in Pre-Hospital and Health Services 
Administration (HA) 


This curriculum, leading to a Bachelor of Science degree, is designed to 
prepare students for admission to graduate schools of health services 
administration which include such fields as hospital administration, health 
planning, rehabilitation, nursing homes, governmental health services, mental 
retardation, mental health, and health association work. Opportunities for 
graduate training are available in some of these areas through the Ph.D. level, 
especially for students interested in careers in research and teaching. 

The student should strive for a college record of B or higher to attain 
reasonable promise of being admitted to a graduate program in the profes- 
sional school of his choice. The student should write for an official bulletin 
from each of the professional schools of his choice or from the Association of 
University Programs in Hospital Administration during his freshman year or as 
soon thereafter as possible and discuss with his adviser any special require- 
ments of those particular schools. He should take the appropriate Graduate 
Record Examination and make application for admission to the professional 
schools of his choice about a year in advance of the expected date of 
matriculation. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
Bi 101 Prin. Biol. & Lab — 5 Bi 104 Biol Human Affais. 5 PO 209 American Govt 5 
MM 160 PreCal. w. Thg. .—. 5 Group Aeq | . s Group Req II. 35 
EH 101 English Comp... 3 EH 102 English Comp. 3 EH !03 English Comp 3 
HY 101 WorldHistory... 3 HY 102 World History — 3 HY 103 World History 3 
ROTC or Elective —...1 ROTC or Elective 1 ROTC or Elective 1 
PE Physics! Education 1 PE Physica! Educabon — 1! PE Education. — ! 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EC 200 i JP. Economics ñ.. & EC 774 Bus & Econ Stat 5 
AGE TN Ein Ae]. A RI — 
T = — — 1 LL 3 
EN JU — > EM em ul x re aait 3 
ROTC or Elective! ROTC or Eectve 1 ROTC of Elective — 1 
"EH 259-254-255 or EH 260-251-262 
The student must deciare è major by the end cf his sixth quarter 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 
Ourio unies and suo: a Oe nae mean ol tin taper io Du toate’ Wom PNIS Woke (a) MN 241, 310, 
m8, PO 501 or S02. SY $18, and (b) the requirements of his major to be selected trom those listed under 
tor Majors on page S2 Students should consult with the MA Adviser about recommended courses in the ju and 
senor year 
TOTAL—203 QUARTER HOURS 
GROUP REQUISITES 


Gnour Reoursite L MH 161 or 151 

Grour Requisite Hl. A 200-tevel p^Vosophy Course 

Grove Reoursrre WU. EH 315 or 300 ev SC 211 

A student should become acquaited wiih Ihe requirements for his major to begin ás early as possit/e the 
alignment of coutses required 
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Curricula in Pre-Occupational Therapy (OT) and Pre- 
Physical Therapy (PT) 


These curricula are designed to prepare students for admission to profes- 
sional schools. The student should strive for a good college record to attain 
reasonable promise of being selected. 

The student should write for official bulletins from the professional 
schools of his choice early in his freshman year and discuss with his adviser 
any special requirements of those particular schools. He should make official 
application for admission to the professional schools about a year in advance 
of the expected date of matriculation. 





Pre-Occupational Therapy (OT) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
B1 zy 260 Anatomy 5 PG 211 
MH MH 15) Finite Math.....———5 ZY 21 
EH EM 102 E COMP.. I EN 109 
C or Elective 1 
PE PE Physical Education. 1 = 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
sy SY 202 Social Problems 5 SY 220 Statistics ._£_ S 
sc 330 Social 4 Group a 5 
PG Group Requisite (....$ PO 209 American ee 
EM EM 26! Litersture..........3 EM 262 Literature... 
ROTC or Elective 1 ROTC oF Elective t 
TOTAL-102 QUARTER HOURS 
GROUP REQUISITES 


Grour R£OuiITE | AT 112 or 121 

Grove Reouisits Il. An approved course in psychology 

RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES: ANT 203, CH 103-104 and labs, HPR 385. 485, PA 218, SY 204, 302. 312 
Students who continue beyond the — pa nen coe KOR TM PO lA eS 


recommended electives listed above. Yo additional specific EM E 
Also recommended are one Of more courses in philosophy and other courses in the humanities and social 
soonces 
Pre-Physical Therapy (PT) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
CH 103 Fund Chem Stab .5 CH 104 Fund. Chem & Lab. 5$ PG 211 Psychology 5 
MM 160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig S MH 161 An Geom. & Cai 5 Group Requisite — 53.5 
EM 101 Engish Comp.. 3 EM 102 Engish Comp. 3 EH 03 English Comp. 3 
ROTC or v ' or 1 AOTC or Electve t 
PE Physical Education ' PE Phytical 3 PE Prywice! Education 1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Bi 101 Prin Biot & Lab S Bi 103 Animal Biol & Lab. 5 PO 209 American Govt. -5 
Ere ae Plu H 
intr. — 
EM 260 3 EM 2 a 3 EH 252 Literature 3 
ROTC or Elective 1 ROTC or Elective 1 ROTC or Elective ' 
TOTAL-—103 QUARTER HOURS 


Gaour Recut A minimum of rene hours i^ art, foreign language music. philosophy. "sion. speech or 
Students who continue the sophomore year should setect courses in the ecances, humanities, and social 


behavioral sciences. additional specific 
mammen re ANT AS 0" BY 300 CH AES for CTS TOR EC IG METIRI PASS. PO Sy PO FIG SÈ 
211; SY 201. 202; ZY 250. 251, 300, 301, M2. 3 
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Curriculum in Pre-Optometry (OP) 


This curriculum leads to a Bachelor of Science degree and is designed to 
prepare students for the rigorous demands of American optometry schools. 
The requirements are exacting and demand high scholastic competence and 
performance. Students must strive for a B-plus four-year college record to 
attain good promise of being selected by a professional school. 

Students with outstanding records who are able to gain admission to an 
accredited school of optometry before graduation may qualify for the 
combination B.S. degree by one of the following methods: (1) completing 
successfully the first nine quarters of this curriculum, a total of 152 quarter 
hours, plus the freshman year of professional optometry school; or (2) 
completing successfully the first two years of this curriculum, a total of 107 
quarter hours, plus three years of professional optometry school. 

The Pre-Optometry student should write for an official bulletin from each 
of the professional schools of his choice during his freshman year, and discuss 
with the Pre-Optometry Adviser any special requirements of those particular 
schools. The requirements of all the U.S. schools of optometry are covered in 
the suggested program below, either as required subjects or as electives. He 
should take the Optometry College Admission Test and make official applica- 
tion for admission to the professional schools about a year in advance of the 
expected date of matriculation. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
Ci 1 Genemi 5 CH 112 General Chemist 5 CH 113 General Chemistry 5 
M T Chemistry — ry OPs 
MH 160 Pro Cal w. Trig 5 MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal 5 Group Requisite 5 
EM 101 poo ge aa 3 EM 102 English Comp. —3 EH 103 E EI 
BI 10! Prin. Biol & 5 B 102 Pant Biol & Lab 5 HB 103 mal Biol & Lab. 5 
PE Physicial Education. .! PE Physicial Education. .' PE Physical Education 1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
WY 101! World History. 34 WY 10? World History 3 HY 103 Word History... 3 
CM 207 Organic Chem. & Lab. 5 CM 208 Organic Chem & Lab. 5 Group — 
PS 205 mr ———5 PS 206 int [i PG 216 Quant 5 
PG ht ean. PG 212 b 3 Elective — 
The student must Geciare a major Dy the ent of his sixth quarter 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 
During the junior and senior year m ja) EM 253. 254. 255 or EH 280, 281, 262 
or EH 250, a. er ir or. (c) chan eaten eee 
Recommended electives are: BY 215. 300. CH 200. 202. FL h the Arst two quarters of the first 


sequence as a minimum; IE 204, MH 162. 163. PO 210, PG 330, PS 210, SC 211. SY 201, 202, ZY 251, 300, 201, 302. 510, 
and/or 300-tevei or above courses in English. history, philosophy. political science, p*ychology. and sociology 


TOTAL —201 QUARTER HOURS 


Group Requisites: A minimum of en ^ourt in accus and behavioral science (PG. SY. EC. ANT, HY, PO). 
A student should become acquainted with the requirements for his major tò Degin &$ early an posible the 
alignment of courses 


Curriculum in Pre-Pharmacy (PPY) 


This curriculum meets the requirements for admission to the Auburn Univer- 
sity School of Pharmacy, which is fully accredited by the American Council on 
Pharmaceutical Education. Complete information about the professional 
curriculum in pharmacy may be found on page 171. 

To gain admission to the professional curriculum, a student must 
complete the basic two-year requirements below with a 1.00 (C) average or 
better and receive approval of his application for admission by the Admissions 
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Committee of the School of Pharmacy. A student who does not qualify for 
admission to the School of Pharmacy after completion of eight quarters in 
pre-pharmacy at Auburn University but who meets University continuation in 
residence requirements may continue to register in pre-pharmacy only by 
special permission of the Deans of Pharmacy and Arts and Sciences. 





FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter 
CH 103 Fund Chem &Lab...5 CH 104 Fund. Chem 4 Lab. .5 B 101 Prin. Biol. & Lab 5 
MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig. 5 MH 161 An Geom å ..$ CH 105 Fund. Chem. & $ 
EM 101 Englah Comp......3 EH 102 English 3 EH 103 English Comp — 
MY 101 World History 3 MY 102 World History 3 HY HU World History z ] 
ROTC’ 1 TC* 1 — ee 1 
PE Physical Education.. 1 PE Physica! Education 1 PE Prysical Education 1} 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 207 Organic Chem. & Lab. 5 CH 208 Organic Chem. A Lab 5 EH 304 Tech Writing 3 
SC 202 App. Speech Comm .3 PS 206 intr or ZY 250 Human Anatomy 5 
PS 208 imr 5 Bi 102 Pam & PY 260 Pharmacy Mistory & 
Elect 3 EC 202 Economics 5 Orient... 3 
ROTC’ t ROTC* 1 Elective'* s 
ROTC’. 1 
“ROTC optional 
“Electives should be selected in cormultation with the Pre-Pharmacy adviser 
TOTAL—@8 QUARTER HOURS 


Curriculum in Pre-Veterinary Medicine (PV) 


This curriculum at Auburn is open only to students who are bona fide residents 
of the State of Alabama. Minimum requirements for ad mission to the School of 
Veterinary Medicine are the first seven quarters as listed below (123 quarter 
hours). 

Applications for admission to the School of Veterinary Medicine must be 
submitted to the Dean of that school between September 15 and October 15 
preceding the admission date. A minimum grade point average of 1.50 is 
required for application; D grades in required academic courses are not 
acceptable. All course requirements must be completed by the end of the 
spring quarter preceding the date of admission, and all advanced required 
courses in the physical and biological science categories (calculus, organic 
chemistry, physics, microbiology and genetics) must have been completed 
within six calendar years prior to the anticipated entrance date. Completion of 
this curriculum does not guarantee admission to a school of veterinary 
medicine. (For further information, see School of Veterinary Medicine on page 
175.) 

See also Pre-Veterinary Medicine option in the curriculum in Animal and 
Dairy Sciences in the School of Agricultura. 


First Quarter Quarter Third Quarter 
CH 103 Fund Chem & iab. 5 CH 104 Fund Chem & Lab 5 Bi 101 Prim. Biol. & Lab. àp 
MH 160 PreCat = Tho 5 MH 16) An Geom & Cal $ CH 105 Fund Chem & lsb 5 
EM 10t : 3 EX 12 Comp 3  €M 103 English Comp. 3 
WY 01 3 MY 102 Word History.. 3 HY 103 World history.. 3 
ROTC or Elective 1 ROTC or Elective. ' ROTC or Elective 1 
' PE Physical Educabon 1 PE Physica! Education 1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 

Bi 103 Anima Biot & Lab. 5S ADS 24 Anim Biochem PO 209 Amencan Govt 5 
CM 297 c A Nut $ Group feg | 35 
Lab. 5 EM 141 Medical Vocabvary’ 3 —— ' 5 
PS intr. Physics 5 CM m "dew Chem or 1 

ROTC or Bective 1 ^ 5 

PS 206 im — 

1 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
Second Quarter pun" 
ZY 300 Genetics — RUM SNe a mae lh ede. ey ye —— 
ADS 302 Feeds and feeding...4 PS 210 Modem Pryce. 5 Group Red T * 
BY 300 Gen. Microbiology... Requisite Il 3 Group Req. iii 
*Ten hours of loreigh language may be substituted tor EH 141 
GROUP REQUISITES 


GROUP REQUISITE |. These requisites must be earned in humanities and ting arta, and in the social sciences to 
meet the Liberal Education Program requirements of the University 
Grove E tia MA IM ORDE, S 209. 316, EC 200, MN 241-242 EH 253-254-255 or 


200-261-262, 350, 357, 358. see Degree Options below ane X t=) 7), HY 201, NA MH 162, 163, 264. PA 202. 
210, 211, 212. PH 301. Pa 2n. al xd 325, P8 210, SC 202, SY 201, ZY 504. 


Group Reouisite ill, These are to be chosen trom courses offered by the following departments: AR, 
BY, TH. EC, EH, GY, HY, MU, PA, wpe. Be SY, and ZY. EED 310 may also be taken. 


—S— 

— eder a een net Hec m Mr hmmm iem e rine re enya po 
incl in uage rough successful reshman year 
Scnoo! dl Veterinary Medicine, 6r (2) 40 hours of Group mist hana nine noura of Group Regulate M. or C) 
completing the requirements tor a major to those listed under Symbols tor Majors o^ page 9? 
Lora dee npo oen rn mn 


Special Curricula 


Special curricula leading to the Bachelor of Science degree include chemistry, 
chemistry with biochemistry option, criminal justice, geology, laboratory and 
medical technology, mathemathics, applied mathematics, physics, applied 
physics, and public administration. The Bachelor of Arts degree may be earned 
in the Special Curriculum in Foreign Languages-International Business and 
the Special Curriculum in Public Relations. 


Curriculum in Chemistry (CH) 


This curriculum meets the standards of the accrediting committee of the 
American Chemical Society. It prepares and trains students for careers in both 
pure and applied chemistry. 


Training is offered in the fundamentals of the science, together with 
advanced courses in chemistry and physics. Electives should be chosen for 
their cultural value, and must be approved by the department head. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Third Quarter 
O^ m Genera! Chemistry — $ CH 112 Genemi S CM 113 Generi Chemistry 5 
— m OON oe -——. ee 2 D. es On Geom, A m 5 
English Comp... — — Engish Como - 1 ngiian Comp. 3 
MY 101 Word History $ WY 102 World History. 3 MY 1823 Word History 5 
ROTC or Bective 1 ROTC or Elective ' ROTC oF Elective t 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 204 An Chem & Lab S CH 205 An Chen A Lab 5 CH 3X9 OF Chemistry 5 
MM 264 An Geom & Cal $ PS 223 Gen Physica 3 4 PS 222 Gen Physica W.— 4 
PS 220 Gen. Physics! 4 —— DUL — 3 MH 266 Topics Lin 3 
2 —— — Aere 3 * m 3 
Prywcal Education or Exective or Elective ' 
PE Physical Education. .1 PE Education t 
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ty as Cert 


“Students not prepared for MH 161 must take MH 160 without credit. 
“German through the first year sequence. (See page 259.) 
=A maximum of six hours of advanced ROTC may be substituted for electives 
Students will be certified to the American Chemical Socie! 
electives for which advanced ROTC was substituted. 


TOTAL—205 QUARTER HOURS 


Group Reousire. EC 200, PO 209: or SY 201. 








Alternate Curriculum in Chemistry (CH) 


(Biochemistry Option) 
mee 


} 


iul 
ji i 
Bal RRÉ 888 
53zr r Ges 585 


aana wate anon 


nil : à si 
DES 


EE 


“Students not prepared for MH 181 must take 160 without credit 


“German through the first yasr sequence. (Ses page 252.) 


TOTAL—204 QUARTER HOURS 


Grow REQuesTE. EC 200, PO 209. or SY 201 
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APPROVED ELECTIVES 
EC 200 General Economics... 5 MY 202 History of U.S.. - 5 
ENS — America. — Mu 8 Appreciation of th 3 
— umio 
dyes AnEIL«A—— : 
s Gr a 
EH 365 Southern Literature. Liki SY 20! aea to Socelogy 5 
GY 303 Geograp! of the Soviet Union TH 313 Theatre Appreciation | 3 


HY 201 History of US 


Curriculum in Criminal Justice (CJ) 


This curriculum prepares students for professional careers in criminal justice 
agencies at all levels of government. It offers two alternative specializations: 
Law Enforcement; or Offender Rehabilitation with options in either adult 
corrections or youth services. 

The curriculum is administered by the Department of Political Science. 
This curriculum model does not show all the possible variations; students 
should consult the Law Enforcement Adviser betore enrolling. 





FRESHMAN YEAR 
GY 102 Group Req. | 35 Group Req | BS 
t p Gc oup 
Group Req. 81. 466 Group Req, It 45 
EM 101 EM 102 English Comp ... 3 EH 103 English Comp 3 
HY 101 MY 102 World History... 3 HY 103 World History. 3 
ROTC or Electwe 1 ROTC o* Elective 1 
PE PE Physical Education” 1 PE Education 1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
ACF 21! of 215 Acct -A PO 210 —— — EC 200 Economics! 5 
PO 209 American Govt .— 5$ OON — — LE 260 Surv. of Law Ent 5 
PG 211 Psychology — SY 2% imir ‘Sociology — Group Reg, nr. 5 
EH Literature". —3 —— - EH Literatura" 3 
ROTC or Elective 1 & ut: ROTC or Elective 1 


u 
ROTC or Electre 1 


“PE requisites Second Quarter. PE 130, 132. PE 134, or 131. Third Quarter, PE 162. 150. or 102 oF 103 as 
required 
"EH 253-254-255 or EM 200-261-262. 
—— te abers 
Students in the offender rehabilitation tpecalization will e 
mU MPR 35 or Sb oc 44 or. 597. LE t "PG 30 or 390. SY 204 or ANT 300 67 PG 212 SY 308 or 
$20, SY 302, PO 325 or 327: DO SO and 802 (FO 32m 
aed noe rsen ds t or 502 must 


mary be taken in eu of 501. or PO 336 may be taken in teu of 502. 


The student in the Ver — — SS , 261, 363. 461; PO 323 of 505 or 518. PO 
5$150r MN 344 wd SV S080 S250” 840 Student in the offender rehabilitation speci a'zation will complete CED 
521, HPR 597 or 396, SW 375, three courses trom SY J04, 575, 525, 5300. 

TOTAL—201 QUARTER HOURS 


Gaour REQUISITE |. The student should take a minimum of ten hours in mathematics, ó/ ten hours in philosophy 
ee umia arpe ee, Choosing the mathematics course of Courses trom MH 100, 140, 160. 161 
162, 163. and philosophy course or courses from PA 202. 210, 211, 212 714, 216 Any mathematics oF 


losop^y courses to the students major program wil! apply in fulfillment of this Gr 
— ES be completed in ether leo of wes querer depending upon the 


— A ipe di 10 hours in one science. nduding corresponding laboratories. trom 
Bi 101- iaz Tor 103, 101-104, CM 101-102-104 or 103-104 or 111-912-113, GL 191-1 102, 101-103, 102 10» 
205-206. or 220-221-222 


110-103, GY 213-214, PS 
Group REOGUUSTE Il. A minimum of 9 hours in art, foreign language, literature, music. philosophy. religion, oF 
theatre courses. 


Curriculum in Foreign Languages-International Business 
(FLB) 


This curriculum enables students to combine foreign language studies in 
French, German, and Spanish with specifically selected business subjects, in 
order to open a broad variety of possible career opportunities. Such prepara- 
tion also affords them the choice of graduate or other advanced study in either 
field, be itin universities or in specialized language or business institutes. This 
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curriculum, especially if continued at the graduate level, can lead to govern- 
ment or teaching employment from federal and state service through univer- 
sity and junior college. Primary career application may be found with national 
or international firms doing business abroad (within the United States or 
overseas), in the transportation and hotel industries, in international broker- 
age houses, and in a number of foreign trade management, marketing, and 
documentation/transiation positions. Students enrolled in this curriculum will 
receive academic and professional guidance both from the Department of 
Foreign Languages and from the School of Business. 

The following four-year program satisfies the requirements for graduation 
with a Bachelor of Arts degree in foreign languages (French, German, 
Spanish). See also Foreign Language Major and Minor under Majors and 
Minors in the General Curriculum, page 91. 


Third Quarter 


FL Fi Yr. Lang. | 5 FL First Yr. Lang. it 5 FL First Y. i" 5 
irst Yr. E f. a n Lang. ! 
EH 101 English Comp 3 EH 102 English Comp —......3 EH 103 d —— 3 
HY 101 World 3 HY 102 Word History. 3 HY 103 3 
MM 140 —— or MH 151 Finite Math or Sv 20! Me pee 5 
MH 100 Pre. w rr 5 MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal 5 PE Physical Education  .! 
PE Prysical Ed 1 PE Physical Education 1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
FL Sec Yr Lang. (5 FL Sec. Yr Lang U Ss FL Sec Yr. Lang, tll. 5 
Science"... — Science’ s~ S MN 207 Data Process 5 
EC 200 Economics!............5 EC 202 Economics II. $ ACF 21! imr Acot | 4 
EM 260 World Literature......3 EH 26! Word Litemture 3 EH 282 World Literature 3 
JUNIOR YEAR 
FL Conversation... 3 FL — P Civilization ...... 3 
PO 209 American Gov... $ PO 210 Am. & Loc. Gov.5 MT 33! Prin. of Mkt... 5 
ACF 212 4 MN 310 Prin. of Mgt........5 ACF 361 Prin. of Bus. Fin... 8 
EH ps BP fepe Wiking 3 GY 302 Economic Geog 5 Arts & Sciences “*6 
SENIOR YEAR 
FL Elective'** 3 FL Elective” 3 FL Ive"... 3 
MT 440 intern. Mkt S FL Bus —— 3 EC S7! imem Economica. 5 
intern. Bus Elec" 5 5 General Bective 5 
Arts & Sciences Elec 5 General Bective 5 General Elective. 5 


“10 hours from the lollowing approved electives: Bi 101- pn, Bay 101-103, 101-104, CH 101-102-104, 103-104. GL 
101-102, 101-103, 110-103, GY 213-214, PS 205-206, or PS 220-221-222 
**10 hours from the follow: Ps Jy t [A approved electives. GY 102. 215, 303. 304, 305, 306, 307, 308, 401, HY 300, 301,355. 


— ear nha emp aai 552. 554, 555, 572, FO 309, 311, 312, 314, 445, 526, 535, 539, 540, 541. AL 230. 
301, or another foreign language 


***300-400-500-level etective 
“""5 hours trom electives approved by the School of Business. 


TOTAL—207 QUARTER HOURS 


Curriculum in Geology (GL) 


This curriculum prepares the student broadly in all aspects of geological 
processes and principles. This should enable him to make a more intelligent 
selection of a graduate program of study that will permit specialization in one 
or more of the many aspects of the science—economic geology, geophysics, 
geochemistry, petrology, paleontology, ground water geology, or environ- 
mental geology, as well as other special fields from astrogeology to oceanog- 
raphy. Employment for the geologist ranges from federal and state service 
through university or college and industrial programs to private consulting. 

The following four-year program satisfies the requirements for graduation 
with a Bachelor of Science degree in geology. (See also Earth Sciences major 
under Majors and Minors in the General Curriculum, page 91.) 
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FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 


Gi. 190 P! I$: — 101 Prin. of Biol. & Lab 
MH 161 Ant Goon al Geom. & Cal 


5 
EH 101 English Comp... 102 English Comp.........3 t 
HY 101 World His! 102 World History........... r1 EM 103 English Comp... 
' 








-= Iu 
DEDI 
Lil 








ROTC or Elective -= 115 Geol. Fid. Melh......... HY 103 World Hist 
PE Physical Education. ROTC or Elective... ROTC or Elective 
PE Physical Education 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH Chemistry* CH Chemistry" 5 OH Chemistry® ......... E 
GL 206 invert Paleozoology 5 GL 210 * Paleontology... 5 
Literature"* - 3 , ective .. $5 
ROTC or Elective 1 EH terature"*" ... 3 
PE Physical Education. -1 Rote or Elective 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
GL 30! Mineralogy I... S Gt 302 Mineralogy ii 5 GL 305 zs & Met. Pat 5 
Minor |... 5 Minor I... 5 "e — 
PS Physics**** 45 PS Physics"** 45 PS Pras — | 
Group Requisite 3-5 Elective .. "n 
SENIOR YEAR 
GL 401 Sed. Pet... 5 Gt 402 Suuct& Geotect.....5 Gi 41! not. 5 
PO 209 Ame Gon... .5 PO 210 State & Loca! Gov... 5 GL 421 Eco Geol... 5 
Minor il.. "aee Minor 8 5 Minor II... 5 


*Eitfher CH 111-112-1132 or another 15-hour sequence of general chemistry. with Tabs. with approval of 
departmental! adviser 
*'May be MH 264, or a statistics (BY 501) or computer science (IE 204) course approved by departmental adviser 
*'"EM 253-254-255 or EH 260-261-262 
~The 12-Nour sequence PS 220-221-222. but a 15-hour sequence in general physcs may be subsmtuled with 
consent of departmental advisor 


TOTAL—202 QUARTER HOURS 


GROUP REQUISITES AND MINORS 


Gnour REOUISITES A Course in music, theatre, art. speech communication. or journalism. 
Minons Two 15-hour minors (or one 30-hour double minor) Should be selected from those listed under the 
General Curriculum with The advice and approval of the student's departmental adviser 


Curriculum in Laboratory Technology (LT) and Medical 
Technology (MDT) 


This curriculum, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Laboratory 
Technology or Medical Technology. is designed for men and women who wish 
to prepare for clinical afid other laboratory positions in such fields as public 
health and bacteriology. Most of the graduates in this curriculum enter the 
field of clinical Meditine.as medical technologists. They should plan to attain 
status as Registered Medical Technologists by interning for one year in an 
approved hospital and then passing the National Registry of Medical 
Technologists written examination. 

The Medical Technology option leads to the Bachelor of Science degree in 
Medical Technology (conferred by Auburn University). Degree requirements 
include successful completion of nine quarters of the laboratory technology 
curriculum and one year's satisfactory training in a hospital school of medical 
technology approved by the Board of Schools of the American Society of 
Clinical Pathologists and by the Head of the Department of Chemistry at 
Auburn University. Graduates of this curriculum should plan to attain status as 
Registered Medical Technologists by passing the National Registry of Medical 
Technologists written examination. 
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Further requirements include: (1) Auburn University students transferring 
into medical technology must complete in the laboratory technology cur- 
riculum one academic year (54 hours) preceding the year of internship. (2) 
Transfers from other institutions who choose the medical technology option 
must complete the third year of the laboratory technology curriculum at 
Auburn prior to internship. 











FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second Quarter Third Quarter 
Bi 101 Prin Biol & Lab... Bi 103 Animal Biol. & Lab.....5 
CH 112 Gen. Chem & Lab... CH 113 Gen. Chem. & Lab... 5 
EH 102 English Comp. ....... MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal... 5 
HY 102 World History... EH 103 English Cornp..............3 
PE Physical Education PE Physical Education ......1 
CH CH An. Chem 
5 & Lab... 5 
Ps 5 BY 300 Gen. Microbiology 5 
zy 5 ZY 281 P 5 
EH a 
CH 519 Biochemistry CH 520 Qin. Biochemistry 5 
LT 404 l= 5 LT 40! Adv. Hematol 5 
ZY S Gen 5 ouo Donnis I 5 
— 5 
ZY 308 Mic LT 405 immunology 
EH 315 Group Reque H-5 
E} PY 563 Public Meal EY 
LT 525 
TOTAL—205 QUARTER HOURS 
Gnour Reoursite |. EC 200, PO 209, or SY 201. 
Group Requisite IK. ZY 300, 310, or S24. 
APPROVED ELECTIVES 
EC 200 Genera) Economics. —— — MY 290! History of US. s 
EC 26 Socio-Economic Foundations of HY 202 History of U.S... 5 
Co Ama BÉBÉS dw 3X of Music 3 
EM 253-254-255 or 260-261-262... J53 MU 374 ee natan oi Mute 3 
EH 350 Shakespeare s Greatest Piays___. 3 PO 209 American Government 5 
EH 365 Southern Literature... PG 21! —— " — 
Fur French or German... sy to Sociology 5 
GY 303 Geography of the Soviet Union . —3 TH 313 Theatre Appreciation I .... EX 





"French or German through the first two quarters of the first year sequence as a minimum (See page 259.) 


Curriculum in Mathematics (MH) 


This curriculum is designed to prepare students for graduate study and 
eventual careers as mathematicians, The General Curriculum should be used 
by students who prefer flexibility in the design of their program (see page 91). 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
f Foreign tang 5 A Foreign Language" SFL Foreign Language” $ 
i = — — Tins Guener 
E $i En E ion Comp. —— E i02 — Camp. — 3 EN 103 Engien Comp 3 
MY 101 —— —24 HY 102 HY World History 3 
ROTC or Elective 1 ROTC or Elective. 1 ROTC or Elective y 
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FL Foreign Language’ .....5 
MH 332 Intr. Mod Alg Il 5 
Electivet t1... 3 
Electivé............. 3 





MH 522 Analysis Ul. 5 

MH Requisite J 
Eleotive.. s 
Elective... 


“Completion of two lai French, German, Russian, through the first year sequence or one of these 
languages je rdre the second your sequencs (See page 259.) = 
**Students not prepared for MH 161 must take MH 160 without credit 
tThe natural science requirement be met by taking PS 220-221-222 or CH 111-112-113, If the 12-nour 
physics sequence is selected, an additional elective be needed to meet the 196-hour requirement. 
TtEH 253-254-255 or 260-261-262 
tttAppropnate electives to mee! the interests of the student may be selected in consultation with his 
departmental adviser, 


ka tp in 


TOTAL—196 QUARTER HOURS 


GROUP REQUISITES 
Group REQUISITES These requisites are chosen trom one of the following areas o! social science economics. 
education, history, political science, psychology, or sociology. 


Curriculum in Applied Mathematics (AMH) 


An important feature of this curriculum is the option for the student to 
concentrate, by means of technical electives, on an important area to which 
mathematics can be applied: one of the traditionally allied fields such as 
engineering, physical science, or computer sciences; or the more recently 
allied areas such as biology (ecological systems, cell models), behavioral 
science or managerial science. 

This is a professional mathematics curriculum. Students who desire more 
flexibility or more emphasis on the liberal arts should pursue the GMH or MH 
curriculum. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Third Quarter 
MH 181 An. Geom &Cal*.. 5 MH 162 An. Geom andCal...5 MH 163 An Geom and Cal 5 
CH 103 Fund. Chem. & Lab. or CH 104 Fund. Chem. & Lab or PS e ee 4 
& 101 Prin, Bio è Lab... 5 Bi 102 Plant or EH 103 English 3 
EM 101 L- por 3 8 103 Animal — HY 102 World History 3 
PE Prysical Education |" Word History: — 3 » Phyeical Ed i 
ROTC or Elective 1 

PE Physical Education _.1 
MH 264 MH MH 331 Intr. Mod. Alg | 5 
PS 221 PS Group Requisite t 5 
HY 103 MH MH 362 Engr. Math. I 3 
iE 204 Elective 3 
MH 332 MH 522 s ui 
MM 520 MH 568 Math Statistics II 





B 
EH 
OGNA 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Querter 
MH 560 intr. Num. Analysis... 5 MH S6t Num. Matrix Anatysis..5 MH 503 Engr Math. 5 
MH 310 intr. Cal. of Group Requisite ! 5 Group Requisite 1... 5 
Variation$..........93 MH Requisite... 3orS MH 506 (Germ Part Dil. 
Group Requisite I... 10 Elective. 3 — 
or 
MH S28 Lin, Dii Sys. 5 


"Students not prepared for MH 161 must take MH 160 without credit. 
"By the middle of the sophomore pa the student is expected to be lamiliat with tho basic programming 
y tal 


language Lily 1 Ce knowledge king either the two one-hour courses MH 1631 and MH or the 
TOTAL—198 QUARTER HOURS 
GROUP REQUISITES 
Grour REQUISTE | 


A minimum of 25 hours of requisite credit must be Taken in areas especially concerned with the application of 
mathematics Al least 15 hours must be taken in the same area. The primary areas for such concentration are 


"Zool Physics Civil Engineer 
* Psychology Electrical — — 
Economics Aerospace Engineering Industrial ing 
Geology Chemical Engineering Mechanical Engineering 


Lists of acceptable courses in wach of these areas are available through the Departmental Office. 
Group REQUISITE II 


A minimum of 20 hours of requisite credit must be taken in the social sciences area and in the humanities and fine 
arts area with at least one course In each of the two areas. Students planning graduate study beyond the Master s level 
—— include "— language in Group Requisite Il; in such case they must also take a social science Course of at 

ive hours à 


Curriculum in Physics (PS) 


This curriculum provides a fundamental preparation for careers in the physical 
and allied sciences and a foundation for graduate study in physics and related 
fields. 

Because of the role of physics in modern civilization, graduates find 
opportunities in industrial and governmental research and development; 
chemical, geological, biological, and mathematical physics; medical and 
dental research; environmental preservation and control; and teaching and/or 
research at the college or university level. 


An outstanding feature of the curriculum is the senior research participa- 
tion wherein investigations of basic experimental problems are undertaken 
under the supervision of senior staff members. 

Inquisitive students with exceptional abilities in mathematics and physical 
science, and special aptitudes for research, will find the physics curriculum a 
challenging inducement to test their competence and to strive for high levels 
of attainment. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
CH 11! Genera! Chem 5 CH 112 Genera! Chem. . S CH 113 General Chem... 5 
EM 10) Engen Comp — 3 EM WO Enpentomo — 3 PS Z0 Gen — 
y 4 
HY 204 Tech & Cwi" 3 MY 205 Tech. & Ch." 3 HY 206 Tech & Owi" 3 
AOTC or Elective 1 ROTC o Elective. ROTC or Elective 1 
PE Physical Education._t PE Prywcal Education 1 PE Physical Education... Y 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
FL German" s. E Gamer" — — s FL Gomar" =S 
MH 264 An Geom & Cal 5 PS 222 Gen PhyscsillL | 14 PS 305 intr. Mod. Physics... 5$ 
221 Gen a 4 IE 204 E^ m 3 PS 300 EMca&Mag. .... «4 
EM 109 E 3 MH 265 Un Equalons 3 oe ee ee eee 
ROTC or Elective 1 ROTC or Elective g C or Elective .....1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
PS 30! Elect neusm....5 MH 506 Elem Partisi OE.. $ Ps x3 5 
Soc Sct Decine 5 PS X2 Elecvones Clecives 1 
MH 50! Cal Vector Funct......3 Electives... 
PS 340 intem. Mech. ..........3 
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First Quarter Third Quarter 
= ot Mechanics |... — — Y PS 504 Renee - e 
Mod. Physics |. : n mite... 
Group Requisite Mouse. 5 — PS 507 Adv ^ La ccm 
PS = Electives. osse 


*Students not prepared for MH 161 must take MH 160 without credit. 
“Students may substitute HY 101-102-103 tor HY 204-205-206 
Through the first year sequence as a minimum. Fanoh or Russian may be subatituted. (See page 258.) 


TOTAL—207 QUARTER HOURS 
GROUP REQUISITES 
PS SOS Nuciear Physics PS 535 Intr. to Solid State PS 560 Astrophysics 
PS 517 Biophysics PS 545 Plusma Physics 


Curriculum in Applied Physics (APS) 


This curriculum provides a foundation in physics and emphasizes several 
related technical fields to provide a broader base for persons who desire to 
enter industrial and governmental laboratories. Individuals wishing to pursue 
graduate work will find that this curriculum also provides adequate prepara- 
tion for advanced study. 

During the junior and senior years, 20 hours of specialized courses are 
designated as Group Requisite |, These are to be chosen from one of the 
tollowing areas: chemistry; geology; aerospace, chemical, electrical or 
mechanical engineering; mathematics; or computer, environmental or nuc- 
lear science. 

Students anticipating graduate work should complete French, German, or 
Russian through the first year sequence as a part of Group Requisite Il. (See 
page 108.) 

To those who are motivated as doers, who desire full understanding of 
how the physical world works, this curriculum will provide a challenge and a 
stimulus. 








FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Quarter Third Quarter 
CH 11! General Chem... ...5 CH 112 General Chem... 5 CH 113 General Chem.............5 
MH 181 An Geom &Cal^ . 5 MH 162 An Geom & Cal. 5 MH 163 An Geom. & Cal 5 
EH 101 a re 3 EM 102 fish Comp... —..3 PS 220 Gen I 4 
HY 204 T & Civil"... 3 HY 26 Ti 8 Chi. .. 3 HWY 206 Tech. & Civil. 3 
ROTC or Elective. 1 ROTC or Elective 1 ROTC or Elective ! 
PE Physical Education ...' — PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education. 1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
MM 264 An Geom & Ca ET: Group ulaite | 5 PS 
ME 205 Mech PS 222 os In 4 
"sm E E 20 Program — 3 PS 
PS 22! Gen Physica l...4 MH 285 Lin. Equations. J MH 
EH 103 English Comp... 3 FS 102 Eng Drawing. 2 
TS 113 Too Lab 1 ROTC or Ejective... 
ROTC or Elective. —1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
PS 301 Electromagnetum $ MH 506 Elem Partisi D.E 5 PS 303 — 
Dove Seat 2 = = E mes 4 PS S21 Electronics. = 
Group Requisil Interm. Meoh...... . Group Requisite li 
MH 501 Cal. Vector Funct. 3 Group Requisite I 5 
SENIOR YEAR 
PS S01 Mechanicsi 5 PS 502 Mechanics | 5 PS 504 ec -5 
PS 5'5 Mod Physis| 5 PS 516 Mod.Physcs| 5 Physics Req.7 7. 5 
Group Requisite ....5 PS 506 Adv Lab. | .2 PS SO? Adv Lab i. 2 
Group Requisite 1... 5 Eee — " 


“Students not prepared for MH 161 must take MH 160 without credit 
“Students may substitute MY 101-102-103 for HY 204-205-206 


"Students selecting fietds other then enginsenne fer inalt epacializafion aroa (via Group Requisite |) may eect 
to take an additional course in that area as è subsii! for 205. 


"Students electing the nuclear science option under Group Requisite I! must asiect a course other than PS 505 
for this requirement. 
TOTAL—207 QUARTER HOURS 
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Courses to be used to satisfy this requirement are to be selected by the student after consultation with and s 
recommendation by the department (s) in which the courses are to be taken and upon the approval of his adviser. 


Aminimum total 0120 hours of requise credit must be taken in tha social Sciences sciences area and in the humanities and 
{ine arts area with at least one course in each of the two aroas Students — graduate study should include à 
y Mn —— pee also take s social science course 

lonst rá credit. 


Curriculum in Public Administration (PUB) 


This curriculum is designed to prepare students for careers in the administra- 
tion of governmental units. An option in Pre-City Management is designed to 
prepare students for graduate work in City Management. This program may be 
worked out with the Public Administration Adviser. 











FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quartor Second Quarter Third Quarter 
PA 202 Ethics and —— PO 209 American Govt. 5 PO 210 Am, State & Loc. Govt. 5 
Group Req 5... v Group Req, |... 5 Group Regs. 5 
EH 101 English Comp. ` EH 102 English Comp. 3 EH 103 ponn, Comp...........3 
HY 101 World History. HY 102 World 3 HY 103 World History... wd 
ROTC or Elective .. ROTC or Elective 1 ROTC or Elective .........! 
PE Physical Education PE — (FE Physical Education......1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
SY 20! intr. Sociology ..5 EC 200 Economics i. 5 EC 202 Economics il... 
ACF 211 Prin, of Accounting. -A ACF 212 Prin. of Accounting... 4 SY 202 Social Problems 5 
Group Req Il.. 3-5 G 235 Group Reg |! 3s 
EH Literature" — | | GH EH Literature”. 3 
ROTC or Elective 1 ROTC of Elective 1 
"EH 253-254-255 or EH 260-261-262. 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 
he student will complete the following: PO 300, 323. 325, 326, 327. 328, 329,333, 501, P. 514, 615, 518, 519, PG 
2 Senn and at least 15 hours trom the following: EH 315, MN 346, PO 260, 450-451 
TOTAL—201 HOURS 
GROUP €—X 


moue REQUISITE | A minimum of 10 hours in one science, —— —— res, from the 
tonora rio 101- Aor ior -*03, 101-104, CH 101-102-104, 103-104, G GL TOT 102. 101-103, 102-103, 110-103, GY 213-214, 


Group Reouisite li. The student will choose any three courses trom (he lollowing: Mathematics, HY 201, 202. PA 
210. GY 203, JM 220, SC 202, FL through the first two quarters of the first year sequence as a minimum (See page 266) 


Curriculum in Public Relations (PRJ or PRS) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
F F YA a” (E Foreign Language 5 FL Ea Lang 5 
L oreign uage’ n n uage’ 

Group Req 35 Group Req. I... 35 Group 35 
EH 10! English Comp 3 EH 102 English Comp.. 3 EM 103 English Comp. 3 
HY 101 World History 3 HY 102 World History. 3 HY 103 € 2 
ROTC or Elective LU ROTC of Elective. — 1 JM 101 —— le 1 
PE Physical Education. 1 PE Physical Education 1 oE 1 
PE Physical Educabon. .! 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 
PO 209 American Govt $ PO 210 Am State& Loc Govt 5. SY 201! Intr. Sociology. 5 
Grup Roa S —— nt pe aa S 

tou; i E inte e 

EH peat 3 EM te Aim A — 98 Literature" — 
ROTC or Elective 1 ROTC or Electwe 1 ROTC or Elective 1 


“A foreign language through the first year sequence as à minimum 
“Either JM 204 or SC 204 may be taken depending upon the student's major 
"EH 253-254-255 or EM 260-261-262. 


The student in the Public Relations Curriculum wiii select a major in Journalism (PRU) with a minor in Speech 
Communication or a major in Speech Communication (PRS) with a minor in Journalism and elective work to total 201 


hours. 
TOTAL—201 QUARTER HOURS 
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GROUP REQUISITES 


Group REQUISITE |, The student should take a minimum of ten hours in mathematics, or ten hours in — 
or ten hours in mathematics and philosophy, choosing the mathematics Course or Courses trom MH 100, 140 or 160, 
161. 162, 163, and ohoosing the philosophy course or courses from PA 202, 210, 211, 212,214, 216. Any mathematics or 
philosophy courses which are requisites to the student's major program will apply in fulfiliment of the Group) 
as well. Group Requisite | may be completed in either two or three quarters, depending upon the combina! of 
courses chosen 

Group Requisite it. A minimum of 10 hours in one science, including —— laboratories, from the 
following: BI 101-102. 101.103, 101-104, CH 101-102-104 or 103-104 or 111-112-113; GL 101-102, 101-103, 102-103, 
110-103; GY 213-214; PS 205-206 or 220-221-222 


MINOR 
The minor in Speech Communication will consis! of three of the following 
SC 20! Speech Comm. Theories eee SC 336 Tal Production-Direetion 1... 
SC 21! Fund. of Spesoh Comm....... n S SC 336 Broadcast News Wrlling......... 5 


The minor In Journalism will consist of the following 
JM 221 Beginning Newswriting. eed JM 224 Copyreading and Editing ^ 
JM 223 Reporti * or 
JM 322 Feature JM 321 Newspaper Makeup and Layout............0 
The student will take at least 20 hours from the following courses 


MT 331 Prin of Marketing m senes PG S3! Social Psychology... 
MT 341 Consumer : — PO 341 Pressure Groups......... 


5 
— | EM 304 Technical Writing ...... 
^B EM 315 BSP ort Wi nge 





o & 








SY 204 Social Behavior... ecce 
SY 507 Pub. Opinion and Propaganda ........ EH 390 Advanced Composit = 
Pel i241. Papcholoty. erre seen EH 415 Written Business Comm — 


Curriculum in Materials Engineering (MTL) 

An interdisciplinary curriculum in materials engineering is administered by the 
Department of Mechanical Engineering in the School of Engineering. It is 
conducted cooperatively by academic departments of the schools of En- 
gineering and Arts and Sciences through a faculty Materials Engineering 
Curriculum Committee. (See page 153). 


Office of Public Service and Research 


K. J. WARD, Director 
J. M. LiPPINCOTT, Research Associate and Editor 
J. L. LEWIS, Extension Assocíate and Coordinator of Training 

The Office of Public Service and Research (OPSR) complements the instruc- 
tional and research programs of Auburn's School of Arts and Sciences with the 
capability to respond positively to public sector needs. Organized to provide 
coordination and leadership, OPSR helps faculty and departments to develop, 
conduct and administer general extension activities and public policy re- 
search. This research is in the areas of county and municipal government 
finance, energy conservation, and productivity. Training activities in technical 
writing, communication, administration, and management include programs 
for county government officials, housing authority personnel, hospital ad- 
ministrators, parks and recreation officials, various professional associations, 
and local, state, and federal agencies. Through practical and efficient 
research, training and instructional services, OPSR connects the University 
and the public sector by contributing to the base of knowledge necessary for 
intormed public policy decision-making. 








School of Business 


GEORGE R. HORTON, JR., Dean 
H. ELLSWORTH STEELE, Associate Dean 


The SCHOOL OF BUSINESS prepares students to become effective and 
socially responsible managers of business organizations and responsible 
citizens and leaders of society. 

To achieve this goal, the School offers undergraduate programs leading 
to the Bachelor of Science in Business Administration. These programs have 
been accredited by the American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business 
In addition, it offers graduate work for the degrees of Master of Business 
Administration (MBA), Master of Science (MS) in both Economics and 
Business, and the Master of Arts in College Teaching (MACT). More detailed 
information on these last programs may be found in the Graduate School 
Bulletin. 


Curriculum 


The undergraduate curriculum includes a two-year Pre-Business Program 
required of all students and a two-year Professional Option Program. These 
programs provide a balanced course of study for all students, with approxi- 
mately one-half of the hours in business and economics courses and one-half 
in courses offered outside the School. The courses required have been 
selected so that all students will have access to the "common body of 
knowledge" as designated by the American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of 
Business. 

The Pre-Business Program, à plan followed by all business students in 
their freshmen and sophomore years, provides a sound foundation of work in 
the arts and sciences, including courses in mathematics, humanities, social 
sciences, and natural sciences. This lower division program also includes 
some of the introductory business courses. 

The Professional Option Programs are offered through the Departments 
of Accounting and Finance; Economics; Management; and Marketing and 
Transportation. The Professional Option plans allow each student to concen- 
trate in an area of interest during the junior and senior years. The eight options 
available include: Accounting (AC), Finance (Fl), Economics (EC), General 
Business (GB), Industrial Management (INM), Personnel Management and 
Industrial Relations (PIR), Marketing (MT) and Transportation (TN). Through 
these programs, the Schoo! seeks to develop in its students the analytical, 
decision-making and communication skills required of managers who lead 
modern organizations. 


Admissions 


Students who meet Auburn University's admission requirements as stated on 
page 17 may enter the Pre-Business Program directly from high school or they 
may transfer into it either from another school on campus or from another 
college or university. 
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Student Advising System 


The Office of Student Affairs of the Schoo! of Business is responsible for 
orienting all new students, freshmen and transferees, to the School. All 
students report each quarter to Student Affairs, Thach 219, to plan their 
academic schedules and to obtain information. 

Faculty members are available to all students for academic counseling 
and career guidance. Students are encouraged to seek advice on professional 
and academic questions from department heads and faculty through personal 
arrangements or appointments made by Student Affairs. 


Cooperative Education Program 


Business students are eligible to participate in the University's Cooperative 
Education Program (see page 52). This program allows students to combine 
academic training with actual business experience. 


Dual Degree Program Between the Schools of Business 
and Engineering 


The Dual Degree Program in Business and Engineering at Auburn University is 
designed to give a student the opportunity to prepare a curriculum plan which 
will result in a Bachelor of Science in Business Administration and a 
bachelor's degree in an Engineering curriculum. 

Concurrent enroliment in the two programs is highly advantageous for the 
graduate. The business oriented student is prepared to enter business in 
technical areas and in technical companies not available to the typical 
business graduate; the engineering oriented student is prepared for manage- 
rial activities and to conceptualize business problems early in the the person's 
career rather than after the many years which the development of business 
acumen may take without this specialized preparation. Also, the broad 
background which the program provides enables the graduate to deal more 
effectively with the problems of modern society, to rise swiftly into areas of 
leadership and responsibility and to compete effectively with fellow 
employees. 

A student may enter the Dual Degree Program by enrolling either in the 
School of Business or in the School of Engineering and by declaring an 
intention to study for this dual objective. An academic adviser is assigned in 
each School and advising is completed in both areas prior to registration each 
quarter. At the end of approximately five years of study, the student is awarded 
degrees simultaneously by both Schools. For students who attend the summer 
quarters, the time for completion can be reduced to approximately four years. 
The two degrees can be achieved in this short time because of the flexibility 
and similarity present in the foundation courses required in both Schools and 
through the freedom students have in selecting elective courses. 


Pre-Business Program 


The requirements of the Pre-Business Program are given in the model below. 
Students who enter from high school register in this program until they 
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complete all Pre-Business requirements. Students who enter by transfer and 
who have not yet completed all Pre-Business requirements, must register in 
the Pre-Business Program. 

Before being admitted into a Professional Option Program, business 
students must complete all courses in the Pre-Business Program with a 
satisfactory academic record. 

Pre-Business Program 


FRESHMAN YEAR 








Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MH 140 of MH 160 5 MH 15! Finite Math... 5 MH 161 An Geom. & Cal... 5 
Science"... Ss cience" ..... eB PG 21! Psychology... 
EH 101 English Comp 3 EH EH 103 English Comp. ... 3 
HY/AT/EM" 3 HYIAT/EM" ......... a 
ROTC or Elective..... t ROTC or Elective...» I 
PE 101 Ens. ot Phys. > PE PE Group 11 course i 
EC 200 Economics... EC 202 Economics I 5 WN 241 Bus. Law sss 
MN 207 Data Processing... EC 274 Statistics 1 „=$ AGE 212 intr. Acct Uncen nih 
SC 211 Fund. of Speech. ACF 211! intr. Acct | 4 EH 315 B&P Report Wnting...3 
ROTC or Elect — 3 ROTC or electiva.......... T 
ROTC or elective. 1 Elective f... ff 


"Fon hours of Science are required to be selected from any of the following courses. BI 101-102 and/or 103 or BI 
101-104; CH 101-102-104 or CH 103-104; GL 101-102; PHS 151-152; PS 200 or 205-206 


"Students may take combination of World History, HY 101-102-103, Technol and Civilization, HY 
204-205-206, History of Art, AT 171-172-173. and Western World Literature, EH 260-261-262. 

"May be taken the first or second quarter of student's freshman year. (See page 270 for detalls.) 

+Students who have not taken typewriling in high school are strongly encouraged to take VED 200. 

ftElectives may be trom any ares, subject to departmental requirements. Note especially the Food industry 
—— curriculum. Durt Tour years of study a minimum of 40 per-cent of ali hours required for graduation 
must be taken in Business and Economics and a PRU of 40 per-cent in non-business subjects. The remaining 
hours ny h from any area. The non-business subjects must Include d minimum of 20 quarter hours in (A) Humanities 
and Fine Arts and (B) Mathematics-Natura! Science electives in addition to the freshman requirements. At least one 
course must be t. in each category 


Department of Accounting and Finance 


Accounting (AC) 


A sound knowledge of the fundamentals of accounting is essential to success 
in any economic endeavor. Accounting is the language of business, and 
accounting procedures and records are the basic ingredients for sound 
management decision-making in both business and non-business organiza- 
tions, including public and philanthropic bodies, Financial reports are 
required by the Securities and Exchange Commission with the sale of stocks 
and bonds which form the capital structure of our economic society. They are 
the basis for determining income taxes due federal and state governments. 

The Professional Option Program in Accounting provides broad training 
in business and financial management. The student is required to take seven 
basic accounting courses above the sophomore principles courses, and may 
elect other courses to provide an emphasis in a particular field of managerial 
or public accounting. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEAR 
(See Pre-Business Program) 


JUNIOR YEAR 


z 
g 
Ht 
E 
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SENIOR YEAR 
Second Quarter Third Quarter 
ACF 410 Cost hock ng... 5 MN 480 Bus. Policy... 5S ACF 416 Auditing... 
EH 415 Written Bus. Comm ....3 Acct. Elective... 5 ACF 499 Current Topica. 
Acet Sows: al Social sc Elective’. 33 Elective... 
live... aa | Elective .. Elective... 
TOTAL—207 QUARTER HOURS 


Electives should be chosen in consultation with adviser. See catalog Course desoriptions 
“To be chosen from ANT 314, EH 384. PA 202. PO 328. FCD 333, HY 202. 306 


Finance (FI) 


In a modern capitalistic society, the influence and the responsibilities of 
financial executives have been expanding dramatically in recent years. 
Financial officers are involved in the most profound decisions affecting the 
strategy of business operations. They decide to expand, merge, contract, and 
change. They are concerned not only with the pricing of products, but with the 
initial decision to produce them. All aspects of business affairs ultimately 
reduce to dollar terms, and the financial officer's intimate and critical 
knowledge of the intricacies of financial operations place him in a vital role in 
corporate management. 

The Professional Option Program in Finance offers students an opportun- 
ity to specialize in personal and institutional finance. Courses in real estate 
and insurance are available. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 





(See Pre-Business Program) 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
ACF 361 Prin. of Bus. AFC 363 Adv. Bus Fin... 5 
Finance 5 MT 331 Prin of Mkt 5 
ACF 367 Money Mkts 4 MN 310 Prin of Mgt. S 
AFC 310 Mot Cost A Bud c — 
Elective pale! 
SENIOR YEAR 
ACF 464 investments ... _. 5 ACF 486 Security Analysis... = WN 480 Bus Policy... 
EH 415 Written Bus. Com....3 Dept. E — Dept. Bective 5 
Fin Electve.. | 5 Social Sc. Elective” 35 Eletthé..2 — 
— — E) Elective 53 
TOTAL—207 QUARTER HOURS 


Electives should be chosen in consultation with the adviser. See catalog course descriptions 
"To be chosen trom ANT 314. EH 384. PA 202, PO 328 FCD 333. HY 202. HY 306 


Department Of Economics 


Business Economics (EC) 


Businessmen, public officials, and educators must understand the economic 
environment in which they live and function if they are to make sound 
management decisions. The Business Economics Professional Option pro- 
vides the student with a sound foundation for an administrative or managerial 
position. The Business Economics curriculum gives the student maximum 
flexibility in preparing for job opportunities. The foundation provided by the 
common body of knowledge courses in economics, the other social sciences 
and business along with selected electives will equip the Business Economics 
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student to work in marketing, management, accounting, or statistics, and in 
addition, provides excellent preparation for graduate or professional studies. 
(See also Economics Major in the School of Arts and Sciences.) 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See Pre-Business Program) 





JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
EC 551 Inter Micro- ACF 361 Prin. of Finance..........5 — MT 331 Prin. of Mkt... 4 
i EC 556 Inter Macro- Social Science Elec....5 
MN 310 economics — 1 Dept. Elective ......... 5 
Social Science Elec’ 5-3 
SENIOR YEAR 
EH 415 Written Bus Com....3 EC 554 Hist Eo Thought....5 MN 480 Bus. Policy ocd 
Dept. Elective .. = Dept. —— vilior 5 Dept. Elective 5 
Dept. Elective 5 Elective... ; ő ee | 
Elective........ 5 Bective..........—.—5 


TOTAL—201 QUARTER HOURS 
Economics departmental electives are any EC designated courses excep! EC 206 
*To be selected trom; ANT 314, EH 384, PA 202. PO 328, FCD 333, HY 202. and HY 306 


Department of Management 


The success or failure of any business is dependent upon the quality of its 
management. Business managers must acquire and effectively utilize physi- 
cal, financial, and human resources to ensure an organization's survival and 
growth. In order to make sound decisions, the manager must be knowledge- 
able in basic business functions as well as the process of management. 

The professional options within the management department are de- 
signed to impart knowledge which will assist future managers to be good 
decision makers for their organizations. 


General Business (GB) 


The General Business Professional Option focuses on the management of the 
functional areas inherent in business operations. It provides a number of 
elective courses which permit students to develop a concentration in a 
specific area or to-broaden their education in several functional areas. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See Pre-Business Program) 


JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 

MN 310 Prin, of - 5 MN 346 Behavior 5 ACF 36! Prim ol Financa.....5 
Mec 300 Mgt cot — ui tumenites lect 3 aw "y ee as 
— wes” Humanities à Eiecisa* 3 
———— 3 Elective 3 Elective... m 

SENIOR YEAR 
MN 142 Personne Mgt ð Business Elective™ 5 — MN 480 Bus. Polices =. 5 
MN *8? Mot info. Sys 5 Business Elective’ $5 Mi Electwe... . $ 
Elective. 5 Elective ..— — 5 Elective... 3 
Sectie . — 3 EM 4:5 Written Bus Comm ..3 Elective 3 

TOTAL—207 QUARTER HOURS 


"Humanities Electives must be selected trom Economos. History, Foresgn Language, Literature, Philosophy, 
Political Science, Psychology, or Sociology. 
"Business electives must be selected trom the 300, 400 or specified 500 level course offerings of the Schoo! of 
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Industrial Management (INM) 


The Professional Option Program in Industrial Management concentrates on 
manufacturing businesses. It requires study in computer applications, quan- 
tifative methods, human relations, management, and the utilization of these 
studies in management decision-making. Also, the student is permitted some 
free electives which he may use to study areas outside the School of Business. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 





(See Pre-Business Program) 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MN 310 Prin of Mgt.........5 MN 380 Industnal Mgt 5 ACF 361 Prin. of Finance.........5 
ACF 310 Mgt Cost & Budgt....4 MN 348 Org. Behavior 5 MT 33! Prin, of Mkt... 5 
TS 100 Inte. Mig. Proc o=. MN 443 Problems in PIR S MN 385 Prod. Mgt eemi 
Humanities Elective* ..$ TS 1935. — 1 Technical Electives...2 


MN 381 4 

MN 386 Müs Mgt sss 
Dept Elective""" . 
Elective. 


MN 480 Bus. Policies... 5 
Elective......... T) 

5 

3 


MN 484 Oper. MgL......——--—.- 
—8 Elective’... 





“Humanities Electives must be selected trom Economics, Foreign Langu! History, (erature, Philosophy, 
Political Sciance, Psychology. or Sociology sy 


“To be selected from TS 111, 112. 114, 115 or TE 101 


***Departmental Electives must be selected from the 300, 400 or specified 500-level courses of the Management 
Department. 


Personnel Management and Industrial Relations (PIR) 


The Personnel Management and Industrial Relations Program prepares 
students for managing personnel and industrial relations activities. It blends a 
variety of subject matter into decision-making patterns that may be used to 
work with individual employees and unions. In addition, the program provides 
some free electives to pursue studies of personal interest. Students should 
take SY 201 for five of their elective hours in Pre-Business. 


(See Pre-Business Program) 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
EC 574 Statistics ll. 5 442 Personnel Mgt. $ ACF 361 Prin. of Bus. Fin 5 
EC 350 Labor Economics 5 MT 331 Prin. of Mkt 5 EC S44 Labor Legis -5 
MN 310 Prin of Mgt. 5 MN 346 Org Behavior 5 MN 545 Pers. Organ. Res. 3 
Humanities EJectve^ . 3 Humanites Elective’ 3 Dept. Elective'" -$ 
SENIOR YEAR 
MN 444 Coll, Bar Arb S MN 55! Plan 3 MN 480 Bus, Policies... — 
MN 550 Pers Select. Pi J MN 546 Pers Adm. Leg. -—3 MN 447 Employee Comp 3 
Elective. n. 5 Dept. Elective™ ..5 EH 415 Written Bus. Comm. 3 
Humanities Electve*. 3 Dept. Elective* |... 5 Ces. sa } 
TOTAL—297 QUARTER HOURS 


"Mumanities Electives must De selected from Economics, Foreign Language. History, Literature, Philosophy, 
Poutical Science, Psychology. or Socology. 


» mental Electives must be selected from the 300. 400 or specified 500-level course offerings o! the 
Department of Management 
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Department of Marketing and Transportation 


Marketing and Transportation are critical in the effective operation of business 
in the free world. Students gain the foundation to understand the entire 
corporate philosophy which affects every phase of the business programs— 
from initial product conception to the delivery of satisfaction to the final 
customer. Marketing majors discover the interrelationship of marketing to 
other management tools and prepare themselves for such careers as sales, 
advertising, marketing research, product planning, and merchandising. 
Transportation majors complete a course of study which prepares them for 
careers in carrier, physical distribution, and industrial traffic management and 
for assignments in regulating agency administration, in urban transportation 
and development planning, and as traffic and transportation specialists. 


Marketing (MK) 
FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 





[See Pre-Business Program) 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MN 310 Prin. of ———5 ACF 361 Prin. of Finance.......... 5 Dept. Elective..............5 
MT 331 Prin of M ja 5 MT 336 Quant. Anal. Mkt. .......5 Dept. Elective .. 5 
SY 201 Sociology... — MT 341 Consumer Analysis... Social Sc. Elective’. 3-5 
Elective... Elective 53 
SENIOR YEAR 


EH 415 Written Bus Comm...3 MN 480 Bus. Policies. Directed Elective ....... 
Directed Elective......5 MT 488 Mkt Strategy... 
Dept. Elective .............5 Elective........— 
Elective = 


ioo 





TOTAL—207 QUARTER HOURS 


Transportation (TN) 
FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 


(See Pre-Business Program) 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MN 310 Prin of : 25 ACF 36! Prin. of Finance. .$ MT 475 Tran Reg ind... 5 
MT 372 Econ. of Transp......5 MT 33! Prin. of Mkt. 5 Dept. Elective ............5 
PO 209 American Government5 MT 473 Logistics. 5 Social Sc. Elective’ . 2 
Elective. 3 Bective... | Elective . 
SENIOR YEAR 
EH 415 Written Bus Comm .3 MN 460 Bus Policies... =f] Directed Ejective 5 
Dept. Elective S MT 476 ath yp e — Elective 5 
Elective — Directed ive 5 Elective 5 
Elective 5 
TOTAL—207 QUARTER HOURS 


Departmental Electives may be chosen trom the following lists according to student career goals: 
Marketing: MT 337. 372, 432, 433, 434, 436, 437, 438, 440, 473, 481, 482, 483, ACF 310. 
Transportation: MT 336, 337, 434, 437, 438, 440, 484, ACF 310. 
Directed Electives may be chosen from business or non-business courses according to career goals upon 
approval of departmental advisers. 
"To be chosen trom ANT 314. EH 384, PA 302. PO 328, FCD 333, HY 202. HY 306 





School of Education 


JACK E. BLACKBURN, Dean 
J. Boro SCEBRA, Assistant Dean 
TRUMAN M. Pierce, Dean Emeritus 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION is accredited by the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education for the preparation of teachers and school 
service personnel with the doctor's degree as the highest degree approved. 

Professional preparation programs are provided for service in the fields of 
curriculum and teaching; administration and supervision; counselor educa- 
tion; and educational media. Undergraduate programs administered by the 
Graduate School lead to the degrees of Master of Education, Master of 
Science, Specialist in Education, and Doctor of Education. Programs for the 
preparation of personnel for social service and education related agencies are 
also provided with degree options through the doctorate. 

Emphasis in all programs is upon the preparation of personnel who will be 
able to meet successfully the performance demands of the roles they assume 
in their professional positions. An effort is made through processes of 
Continuous Program Renewal to revise constantly programs based upon 
systematic evaluative-feedback data secured on the performance of graduates 
on the job. 


Undergraduate Curricula 


The following statements set forth requirements for the development of 
programs for students pursuing a teacher education curriculum.* Scholastic 
requirements, requirements for the pre-professional program, the program of 
professional education, and the fields of teaching specialization are stated. A 
total of 210 quarter hours is required to complete the program which leads to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education. 


Scholastic Requirements 


Students enrolled in the School of Education or those enrolled in other 
Schools who are pursuing the dual objectives program must meet the 
following scholastic requirements: a grade point average of 1.0 (on a 3 point 
scale) for ad mission to Teacher Education and a grade point average of 1.25 in 
all courses completed in professional education and in theteaching major and 
minor for admission to the professional internship. A grade point average of 
1.5 in courses in education and the teaching major and minor is expected for 
graduation with certification. 


Pre-Professional Requirements 


The pre-protessional program as outlined fulfills the liberal arts requirement 
for students preparing to enter a teacher preparation program leading to 


— — Programs. such as Office Adminetration are inciucded m the School of Education Consult with 
sta’ 
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professional certification as a teacher in elementary and/or secondary 
schools. A major portion of the pre-professional requirements will be com- 
pleted prior to admission to the teacher education program. 


English 


EH 101-102-103 English Composition (3-3-3).........—— Miumes cc ipr e AE 
Sc 202 Speech Communication (3) or approved substitute — 
erature (American, English or taf - - 
Literature (American, English or 









Social Science 


HY naw World History (3-3-3)... ———_.______— 


HY 204-205-206 Technology and —— (3-3-3) - 
SY 201 Introduction to Sociology (5)... 
Approved Social Science electives electives selected trom E« 
History, Political Science, Psychology, and Sociology"" .. 








beni Science 


101 Prin. of Bio 15) unssin A 
102 General Plant Biology (5)"** 

Bi 103 General Animal Biology (5) 

Bi 104 Biology in Human Affairs (5) 

ZY 250 Human Anatomy (5)**** 


Physical Science 


CH 101-102-103. General Chemistry (2-2-1) 
or CH 103-104 
PS 204 Fnds of Physics y 


GL 101-102 Intr Geology fs) 
AM 304 Meteorology I5 Salue ipee ——— — 10 
AY 310 Earth Science (5) 


PHS 100-101 Physica! Science (5-5) 
PHS 151-152 Physical Science (5-5) 


Mathematics 
Math Course (S) 
a peta — 
MM 3812 GS). * 








Physical Education 














PE 101-102 or Group I, Group It (1-1-1)... = ———— — — AQ 
Orientation 

Career Exploration and Planning (2).. — ne O OMM LE 
Transfer Orientation (1) — — —— 
Introduction to Labour Exp. tor Transfers (1) .. — NS —————— — =E 
Foundations of Education 

FED 213 Human ——— (i$). — — —— a 
FED 214 Psychological Foundations of Education (5)... — 


“Early Childhood Education majors 
“Early Childhood and Elementary Education majors complete 15 hours 
"Science Education majors and minors 
"Health and Physical Education majors 
tEarly Childhood, Elementary and Special Education majors (BD. ECH, MR) 
tElemontary and Special Education majors (BD. ECH, MR) 


Professional Requirements 


This phase of the Teacher Education Program develops competence in the 
content and skills of professional teacher education. Required professional 
studies are concerned with the growth and development of the individual, the 
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nature of society, and the functions of education in society. The history and 
philosophy of education, the administration and organization of schools, 
curriculum development, teaching and learning processes, learning re- 
sources, and the evaluation of teaching effectiveness are explored. 


Foundations of Education 


The philosophical, social, and psychological Foundations of Education 
provide background resources and laboratory experiences essential to 
effective participation in the teaching profession. The field emphasizes the 
concepts, principles, and theories essential for understanding and improving 
educational practices in light of historical developments and current social 
needs. Formal classwork includes an analysis of historical, philosophical, 
social, and psychological considerations upon which the educational enter- 
prise is based. 

Foundations of Education provides the resources, methods and laborat- 
ory experiences for formulating, evaluating, and revising educational policies, 
curriculum designs, schemes of school organization and support, and 
strategies for teaching and learning. All students in the teacher preparation 
program will complete FED 320, Social Foundations of Education; and FED 
480, Philosophical Foundations of Education. Evaluation of the aims and 
achievements of the educational enterprise as a whole is a concern of each of 
these Foundational studies. Also, required laboratory experiences, including 
the Pre-Teaching Field Experience and the Professional Internship, are 
evaluated in one or more of these Foundations courses. 


Teaching and Programming 


This phase of the teacher preparation program is designed to assist the 
student in acquiring the knowledge, understanding, and skills deemed 
essential for success in the different specializations. Curriculum development, 
methodology, teaching and learning resources, and evaluation of teaching 
effectiveness are emphasized in the various areas of specialization. Each 
student in the teacher preparation program will complete the courses listed 
under the school program in which he is preparing to teach. Admission to 
Teacher Education is a prerequisite for these courses. 


Elementary Education 
^ = Early Childhood Education 
E Music 


and Retated Aris — TUI 66 
EED 320 Curnculum tor Early Childhood Education L... A ee 
EED 420 Curriculum for Early Childhood Education A... ; 30 

B. Elementary Education 
EEO 301 Curriculum! ve eoe ar Foran REDE * — 10 
EED 304 Curriculum | Music and Related Arts . 5 
EED 40! Curriculum I. Mathematics and Natural Sciences. 10 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


A MHeaitn Education 
HPR pte Teaching in Elementary Schools and Secondary Schools. and 


HPR 423A Program in Area of Specialization (Major Field)... - 6 
"Minor Field 3 
6. Health and P Education 
HPA 414B Teaching in nar) and Schools, and 


HPR 4238 — Amen perc ( Field) 


"o 
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Health, Physical Education, Recreation composite major-minor 

See B above for Major Field... e D — — —H 
D. Recreation Administration 

HPR iram in Area ot Specialization s ee {C 5 


423C Prog 
SED 405 Teaching in Secondary Sc! or 
SED 410 Program in Secondary Schoo! | Field) 


or 
IED or VED 415 Teaching in Elementary and Secondary Schools 
IED or VED 414 Program in Elementary and Secondary Schools 


Secondary Education 


SED 405 Teaching in Secondary School, of 

IED 414 Teaching in Elementary and Secondary Schools (Major Fields, except Enghsh)’ ~... 3 
SED 410 Program in Secondary , Of 

IED 423 Program in Elementary and Secondary Schools (Major Field, except English)”. 3 
SEO 405 Teaching in Secondary School. or 

SED 410 "e in Secondary Schoo! (Minor Field) or 

IEO, HPR. or VEO 415 Teaching in Elemetary and School, or 

IED. HPR, or VED 414 Program in Elementary and Secondary Schools (Minor Field)” —— ti 


Special Education 


Behavior Disturbance 
EED 301C Curriculum I: Lai and Social Science... — — Seppe 
EEO 401C Curriculum Il. Mathematics and Natu 

















FA SCIENCES .. 10 

IEO 4790 Materials and Methods for Teaching in Special Education.. 5 
B. Early Childhood Education for the Handicapped 

EEO 304 Music and ee M — — eal 

EEO 320€ Curriculum for early Childhood Education |... ..10 

EED 420€ Curriculum for Early Childhood Education It EL 10 

IEO 479S Materials and Methods for Teaching in Special Education ...... 5 
C. Mental Retardation 

EED 3010 Curriculum I Ó qr Anne ma Science., TENN ý) 

EEO 304 Curriculum! Music Retated Art... s. — —— NX | 

EEO 4010 Curriculum t: Mathematics and Natural Sciences ........ ccu fenes. — rtt Ht Ty 

IEO 479P Materials and Methods tor Teaching in Special Education. 5 
D S Pathology 

IEO 420N Organizing instruction tor special education 5 

IEO 479N Methods & Materiais for teaching in special education 5 
"SED 41t, SED 412. and SED 413 are required in major for students in English education 

Vocational and Adult Education 

VED 410 Occupational Information" -= E | 
VED 414 Program in Ares of ization’ _.. 3 
VED 415 Teaching in Area of ization” : .2 
VEO 556 Learning Resources in Area of Specialization SRI 





“Teaching and Program courses VED 411 and VED 412. are required in major for students in home economics 
educaton. 


“Elective for industrial Arts majors 


Laboratory Experiences 


The Laboratory Experiences Program provides sequential learning oppor- 
tunities in public school and community settings for all students throughout 
the teacher preparation program. Laboratory experiences are provided 
primarily through the following programs: (1) Pre-teaching Field Experience 
Program, (2) Extended Laboratory Experiences including a para- 
professional level program for secondary majors, (3) Cooperative Education 
Program, and (4) the Professional Internship. 

The Pre-teaching Field Experience Program provides an initial base-line 
laboratory experience for all students in the teacher preparation program. Itis 
initiated in the course, Career Exploration and Planning (EED, SED, VED, HPR, 
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IED 101), with specific follow-up responsibilities assigned to the Foundations 
Department (FED 213, 214, and 320). Students are required to participate in the 
program a minimum of ten days at the beginning of the public school term in 
the fal! quarter. This prerequisite for admission to the Professional Teacher 
Education Program involves the student in planning and evaluating learning 
experiences, counseling, participation in pre-school conferences and faculty 
study, school and community meetings, and involvement in actual teaching 
situations. 

The Extended Laboratory Experlences Program is conducted concur- 
rently with enrollment in professional education courses which provide 
experiences in the schools and communities. 

The Co-operative Education Program provides laboratory experiences 
for certain students involved in the teacher preparation program on an 
alternating quarter arrangement with college attendance. (For description see 
page 52). 

The Professional Internship is a full-time assignment in an off-campus 
school and community. Experiences include personal and professional 
contacts with various phases of community life and the application of 
concepts, skills and knowledge the student has acquired in classroom 
situations. 

The student enrolis for 15 credit hours and devotes a full quarter to the 
internship. No additional coursework, correspondence or regular, is permitted 
during the internship quarter. The program is divided into orientation, 
off-campus experience, and evaluation. Students must be admitted to the 
Teacher Education Program prior to the Professional Internship and must 
have completed appropriate courses in their areas of specialization. 

The Internship for students with a major or minor in art, theatre, health, 
physical education and recreation, industrial arts, music, speech communcia- 
tion, and speech pathology, requires experience in both elementary and 
secondary schools. 

Students who have had teaching or other related experiences may satisfy 
the Internship through a special program which is offered for 10 quarter hours 
credit during the Summer Quarter. Students will be considered on an 
individual basis for the special program. 

The following special credit options which emphasize laboratory experi- 
ences in undergraduate study are available in all undergraduate programs of 
the School of Education: 

(See full description under Education in Course Descriptions.) 


425. Professional internship in Elementary Schoo! (15). Pr., senior standing, 
admission to teacher education prior to internship, appropriate professional courses. 
446. Directed Independent Study (1-10). 450. Specia! Topics (1-5). 495. Practicum 
(1-10). 

Other laboratory experiences for students are provided within the 
framework of courses in the Teacher Education Program. 


Requirements for Fields of Specialization 


Requirements listed below represent minimum hours for a major and a minor 
in the respective llelds of specialization. The number of hours listed for each 
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field of specialization is exclusive of courses completed in pre-professional 
and professional education. The requirements also exclude the use of any 
course as partial fulfillment for both the major and the minor field of study. 
Curriculum check lists are available in departmental offices. 


MINOR 
— —— 


Business Education 
mn Admin... 














Trade and industrial Education... — 


*Non-certitication programs. 


School of Education 


ADULT EDUCATION 
Minor: 30 Hours 





Guidance in ie Pu Sch.. 
ional I ^ 









^d 
Prob. in improv. of Rdg. at the 
Teaching Concentration........... 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
Major: 75 Hours 


Bo wv won 


56253558% 
TEST 


an t Ùn ùn ùn ùn ta b 


“Prerequisites. AT 111 and AT 112 
**Prerequisites. AT 121 and AT 122 


Electives—16 hours to be selected from the ton owing 


AT 231 
AT 22! 
AT 371 
AT 372 
AT 373 


DICTU I 


SSBT 8 


Eee 





EED 300 
EED 396 


< 
5 
38 


882 38 


=o 


gasso 83 


88 


E8328 
SE 


Fri 


gSag52SR5505 


52588 


RSBEEZRR2 3B 
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Fundamentals of Reading Instruction......5 
Music for the Elementary Teacher 


or 
Fundamentals o! Music 


or 
Introduction to Music ..... 
Sensorimotor Activities... 
A Survey ot Exceptionality . E 
An Introduction to Behavior Disturbance.. 
Organizing Instruction for Behavioral 
Disturbed Children and Youth... 
Learning Disabilities... s 

t Pathology. 
Language pment tor the 
young handicapped child... sss 











BUSINESS EDUCATION’ 


A. Genera! Business 
Major: 62 Hours 


201, 202 T) pee VW "s 

212, 311, 312 Accounting — 

Elec. Data Pro. Principles... 
Management 


- 


VREWEVaLEDO 






B. Secretarial Administration 
Major: 64 Hours 


201, 202 Typewriting I, It HW 
211, 212, 300 Shorthand |, li, 

Wt, Transcription I.e 

BID ASCII —— —— 

Elec Data Pro. & Computer Prog — 

t. n 

Business Law .. — 

Secretarial Procedures |... 5 
C. Business Management 
Composite Major: 70 Hours 

201, 202 ting i, m. IW Ll 

212, MS uj — — 

Elec. ro. & Computer Pr > 

Ords Managemen ue 3 

8 

5 

5 

LN 

5 

5 

5 


8 


— 
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Basic Core—40 hours 
introduction to ——— or 


History of 

Language Shay for Teachers. 
Fundamentals of Reading... 
Problems in ovement of 
the Level 


Secondary 
Advanced Compositio 
Survey of American Literature or 
EM 358 Survey ot Literature ....... 


es 
Shakespeare of 


in addition to completing the Basic Core, students select 
one o! the options below. 


| Englist/Language and Literature—47 hrs. 








EC 350 5 
EC 202 6 
EC 274 5 
ACF 340 3 
MT 33! — 
MT 432 ? 
MT 433 
MT 434 5 
MT 435 5 
MT 438 5 
MN 442 4 
ED 458 3 
VED 346 -ð 
VEQ 462 5 
m 
AT 301 Elementary School Art 5 
300 Fundamentals of Reading instruction... — 
EM $10 Media for Child "xr 
FCO 267 Child Development F Principes and 
Theories. ey 
— 
-J 
3 
PG 
sc 
sc 550 Principles of Speech Corre non 5 
Tec 
TM 307 —— — 
TH 308 Creetiva Orematies .. —— —— 


EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION FOR THE 
HANDICAPPED 


Major: 60 Hours 

FED 20? Gal Development! Precor sna 

j — = 4 
FCO 268 Fariy ! Structure and Function of the 
83 — = 
HPR 211 Sensorimotor Activities 3 
IEO 376 —— — 5 
IEO 377 inivoduction t Retardation - 


ED 378 An Introduction to Behavior Disturbance 
or 

IEO 530 Leaming 

Langu 


introduction to Music .. 
Benavior —3 in ? any Cnidtcod S 
Approved Electives. 


pnt for the Young 


4 

4 

EM 515 4 

EM 530 Relerence Materials and Services 4 

EM 540 Mzation and Adminstration r 
EM 

4 

A 


550 
EM 495 


uw 


Elementary School A 
Fundamentals of Banding instruction. 
Media for Chüdren .. 






20 
— 
JM "- | 
JM X 
JM wr | 
JM Writing — — —2 
vi iacet eat tow 2M 
JM = Enea lt — 
JM —— and Production... $ 
M $: Hi and Pretipiea of OU TEN n 
3  English/Media—48 hrs. 
et 20 
300 A^ 
EM 510 E 
EM 515 4 
EM $30 n 
EM 540 
EM 550 —— Cataloging of Mea | 
asaitiog la... 
EM 495 Practicum in Media 4 
4. English/Speech Communication—47 Hrs. 
—— ] 
** »on 
Speech Communication — 5 
SC 20! Speech Communication — 
sc 220 Fundamentals of Oral interpretation 
of Literature LIE 
SC 273 Group Problem i Solving Through - 
SED 201P Education. Communication Problems... 2 
5$ English/Theatre—47 hrs. 
, 20 


uuu asa 





Approved English electives, 300-400 level _. 
Approved courses in Spanish, French of German 


NS 
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20 

E 4 

EM 515 Media 4 
SED 570 ; 
SED 576 The 5 
SED 201R Education of Reading ......2 
SED 201P Education: Problems in Communication...2 
SED 495 Practicum in Secondary Sohoo! Reading..5 


B English/Comparative Literature—48 hrs. 
Comparative Literature, to be selected NON 

the following Courses... — — — 
EH 312 The European Novel. 


Roman 
EM 574 Realism to Naturaliom 
EH 575 The Symbolist Movement in Literature 
FL 371-372-373 on ot im Literature in 


“Brvoronhy umi fot Pina rene Forel “An Welory. Moss History. 





5 

=| 

s 

5 

5 

5 

3 

Minor requirements ·⸗— —M 
Approved 300-400 imvel courses... 18 

hrs.) 
Language component Foreign Language 
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SED 40! L age Study for Teachers .... end 
SED 402 Rhelont 4 & Composition tor Teachers .....5 
Approved English courses in 
European literature. 410 
Approved Engine courses in ^ Amencan « or 
English literature... rt PUEROS 








MPR 195 3 
HPR 295 3 
HPR 396 Dr 3 
HPR 395 3 
HPR 494 3 
NF 119 Nutrition and Man... E. | 
NF 353 Communi Family ‘Health... "X | 

Approved electives... 10 

Major: 52 Hours 

Minor Requirements -= ———— uU 
EH 141 Medical Vocabulary 3 


HPR 496 Problems of Health Education and — 
Health Observation o! Schoo! 





ouo 


HEALTH OCCUPATIONS EDUCATION 
Major: 67 Hours 
VED 352 Nomenclature for Health Occup.. 


VED 415 Teaching in Area of 
Specisiization........... 

VED 425 Professional — 

VED 495 Practicum... 





^ e à bbo€9obumob o ol i 





Health 
Animal " 

tional Salomaa 
VED 513 Nature of Adult Education ... 
VED 541 —— of Vocatónal - 


VED 556 —— — erry in Area of 
Specialization .... 

VED $74 Organization of Instruction in 
Voc-Tech. Education 


MEALTM & PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Major: 56 Hours 

Skills and Concepts Courses: 
Skills and —— of Individual and 
Dual Activities | 
Skilis and Concepts o individual and 
Dual Activities Il... , 
Skills and 





Kinesiology” .. 
Evaluation and Measurement in Physical 


Education 

Secondary School Health instruction 
HPR 405 of Exercise" .. 
intrem: and Officiati iating .. 
poem er ah Firat Aid... — 


“Prerequisites: ZY 251, PS 200 
“Prerequisites, ZY 250-251 


incmUG llo weowaw b 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
RECREATION 








an CA 
— in Health or Physical TS 102 Graphical Communication ond Design.....2 
EGUCHUON eem Woodworking... NET 
HPR Teaching and choice of 1 ieri 
course) es . 206, 207, "A 
HPA elective in Health Education.....3 ay 
HPA ——— MÀ 3 
aid 
402 anced Wood or 
HOME ECONOMICS VED 406 Practicum in Building —— and s 
Major: 68 Hours Maintenance — ⸗ 


VED 246 Instructional Drawing... — 
















NF 104 Prin. of Food Prep 45 VED 403 Principles of Electricity... 
CA 113 Housing for Man. 3 VED 407 Practicum in Electricity 
CA 108 Fung. of Clothing 3 Major: so Hour 
ui 
CA 116 Art for Livi A | Minor Requirements... 
EM LS guum -Ê TS 218 Plastics Techne 
CA 205 Garment Siucures. 8 Per den 
MF 225 Flower Arranging — — Elective in Metal P 
EO RRPTIRAMIERATE, 1 POTE M. — 
am re & Fu E 
FCD 347 Lab. Exp. with Young Chidren........ 2 Elective In Sram 
CA 233 Home Tomai 
E = The House Select one ........... -5 INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
CA 343 Composite: 75 Hours 
FCO 323 Common Courses for A, B, and C Options 
25 m 102 Graphical Communication and Design. 2 


105 — atris eda 
Design for MM 
m Woodworking... 















TS 
TS 
TS 
TS 
TS 
TS 
TS 114 1 
TS 115 ari 
TS 216 A 
TS 307 
VED 404 5 
TS 308 5 
TS 402 
VED 406 
B. Family and Child Development — 
FCD 30) Child Development Ii infancy Pre School or ide d 
FCO 302 Child Development Iii Schoo! Age & VED 4058 Sh -— 
——— VED 407 Practicum in Electricity A 
FCO 305 Family MateSelection& Maritalimteraction  VED409 Teaching Electronics in industrial Ais. 4 
FCO 306 Family Wi Paterna of Family interaction 4 WIDANS tonne ono 
FCD 560 Problems —— EM 400 apan A 
FCD 467 Education. IU earning Resources — 
FCO 568 Woman's Changing Roles and- VED 457 Practicum m Graphic Aris 
— — — 3 Select 26 hours trom A, B, or C below. 
C; Howie Monaquine see Fein Sowacenes A. BASIC POWER MECHANICS 
FCD 541! Family Financial Management .. — A 
FCO 560 Manan t Problems in the Home — 3 e — * — 
d cor Social Problems of Housing = 5 PG industrial Peychology. 5 
S —— S VED 400 Introduction to Power Mechanics 5 
? nons Management Hovuing and Egvoment -—— Ravanica WoodworMg. nn c 
E 2 Home Eq/iptt— ae — EN = — i Ne == = x 
CA Ej Homers — n B. BASIC METAL TECHNOLOGY 
ting Debi —— SW 
Eo — E ap re a — RE ay Stew on af honaga Dt = 
mu Family ae m = Cae cng = 
SA FUTURE ee ee — — VED 400 In to Power ecran 2 
acticum in Small Gasoline Engines or 
wiescencecte ctis v Woodworking — 5 
NF 362 Probi in unity Nu EO 402 Advanced "ng 
NF 452 Family Nutrition 3 
NF 578 Modern Views of Nutrition 3 
588 International Nutrition — — 
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C. BASIC DRAFTING & DESIGN MH 522 Analysis ttn. " 
BT 10! introduction to Building... = Algebra elective E 
and Projections .. = 
„$ 
5 
ait 
E 
5 
8 
Any 5 hour mathematics course in the minor, | 
majors, or composites be counted as fulfilling the udi 
pre-professional requirement, 
MINOR: 31-34 — Cn — -— 
Mn 161 Analytic Geometry & CRIME Lascia Approved elecives.—.— — a 
MH 5 Middie Schoo! 
MH 3 The Middle School program prepares teachers for 
MH 5 the junior high schoo! grades. Students com ede 
MH 5 curriculum are eligible for certification in le 
MH = 2 school-junior high school teaching fields. 
i — 
403 MUSIC 
Minor: 28 Hours 
en srie Materiel and zation o ot Mi a 
MH 5 and Organizat n lusic 
MH 5 MU 187, 188, 189, — TTERIC 
MH 5 Applied Music, preierabty k in one area. 
MH 5 bul i! in two areas four hours must 
MH " 
MH 5 6 
EE demonstrate profic n 
programming digital computers... .0-5 3 


Students majoring in mathematics must also complete 
other requirements 1 or 2, as follows: 





1. MH 520 Analysis |. 5 
MH a Analysis H . -5 
MH 522 Analysis W or - 3 
MURS IOCU WS MESES — — 
—— — * 
Four additional mathematics courses to total a! least 16 EE 





hours selected from the areas —— — 
and analysis with not all selections in the same area 16 


COMPOSITE MAJOR: 64-71 
161 Analytic Geometry & Calculus |... 
162 Aretio Gaoment & Column de 
bes Analytic — & Cucu Vv 
265 LU Den] Fausta 


Majer: 72 Hours 





FETSEESESESS 
y 
i 
i 





iE ter Sh 
30! information prc 
iE — Systems... 
— — 
cr IA — EED 206 Music for the Elementary Teacher — 2 
in — — — — 
amming tai computers os MU 478 Music Arran 3 
"TEILE, 5 MU 452 Vocal — 3 
MM $21 Analysis" — MU 453 Choral Literatura... — 3 
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OFFICE ADMINISTRATION 
The Office Administration Program is a noncertifica- 
non puran ae -" D papas Students to become 
protessional administrative assistants or tor 
other — pom in business, government, or 
professional offices. 


RECREATION ADMINISTRATION 





Program and Officiating ... 

HPR 494 Emergency Care and First Aid 

mer irs 
Approved Electives... 


oubuonbuebuo 


Major: 70 Hours 


Minor Requirements (Excluding HPR T ea. 
HPR 118 Shite and Concepts of nda 


HPR 119 ENS and Concepts ‘of Individual 
HPA 120 Skil d Concepts oi j 
ilis am 

HPR 12! Skills and 

HPR 351 Water Y Instruction) 
HPR 122 Skills — 
HPA 123 Skills 

Creative C: 


0! Gymnastics. E 
of Aquatics (or 


wihs i 
wS ba o B 


a : 
one Corea bt Danes 
CA 345 
TH 315 Recreational Dramatics ior TM 307 


S Theatre). 
JM 220 —— ot f Communications —— 
MPR 425C Protessvonal internship... 


PT 
woo ve 


—— Min. 100 Hours 
Completcn of AB. oc... 


A. Community Recreation (30 hours) 
323 pee us. 


27 
binh in 


. EC 201 and 202)... 
ives 


- 
- 


HF 22! m Gardening. 
AY 315 pem 
FY 460 and Recreation PIWosophy. ana 


PO 260 


Ona wh 


Foley. 
Survey of Law Enforcement- 
Approved electives 





| 
PE 


C. SchootCommunity Recreation (37 hours) 
HPA 480 School-Community Recreation 
FED 213 Human 
FEO 214 
FED 320 


ne 


Psychological Foundations of Education. 5 
Social Foundations of Education 5 
FED 480 Philosophical Foundations of Education 5 
HPA 4145 Teaching in Health and Physical 
Education.. — 9— 
HPR 4228 —— in Health and Physical - 
ucation 


MPR 425B Professional Internship in Health and 
Physical Education... 5 





REHABILITATION SERVICES EDUCATION 
Major: 57 Hours 


VED 330 Careers in Rehabilitation... 


PG 212 
ANT 305 
Sv 375 
VM 210 
sc 273 


CED 521 





Guidance in the Public Schools 
Approved - ind in viven val 
Specialization ..... 


BR bi^ innuuo 


trom biological science)... sss 20 
"oertihication option 


B. Biological Science 
Minor: 30 Hours 


General Microbiol 








“Requires eM 0:1. Vache pur tm 


C. GENERAL PHYSICS 
Minot: 30 Hours 
PS 205-206 introd »2. 
PS 210 Pn Principas of Modern Physics — 3 
PS 417 Introduction to Biophysica.. —— 
PS 470 Physics — — 





BRS 3338 





421 Modern Elect 


Optics 

we to Solid State Physics.. 's 
majors will complete minor in mathe- 

(including MH 361) 


inn Windy 





ba 





applied to general education — — in physical 
science. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE 


All students —* in pow *$cienoe, sociology, 
economics, or geog geography not minoring in history; 
and all students minoring in —2 science, sociology, 
economics, geography or psychology and no! majorin 
in history; must include in their socia! science genera 
education —— Ne — * 


U.S. History... vec 5 hours 
GENERAL SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Major. 45 Hours 
HY 202 United States History 
EC 200 Economics! 
PO 209 Introduction to Amer 
Government - 5 
GY 102 of 203 Prins. of Econ. ear 
Approved elective from 
course in U.S. History .. 
Approved electives from 300-400 
courses in sociology. economics. 
political science and geography... 20 





— 
Minor Requiremen = -30 
EC 274 bM ‘and Ec. Statistics l-n. ameni 
Approved 300-400 level economics 


Minor. 30 Hours 











GY 102 Princi ot Geograp — 5 
[44 B — — » E 
Approved 300-400 level courses in GY... 15 
Major: 40 Hours 
Minor Requirements ... 30 
Approved 300-400 level GY Courses. .10 
3. Sociology 
Minor: 30 Hours 
Sv 202 Social Problems _. | 
ANT 203 introduction to Anthropology .. — 
Approved d 300-400 level Sociology - 20 
Major: 40 Hours 
Minor Requi J— 
SY 304 Minority Groups. 
sy 308 le 
4. History 
Minor: 30 Hours 
US. HY (5 hours above freshman level)... 10 
Select z 


lons from Latin American area . 
from non-western, 









Major: 40 Hours 
ee D: M 
Recent and 


PO t 
Political Theory == 

PO 340 Political Parties and Politics, 

PO 323 Municipal Gov. in the U.S.. 

PO 405 Metropolitan Area Gov. Problems ot 

The Gov. and Politics o! the 


&.P 

wir itat 
roe oe — 
215 —S Methods i in ^ Psychology. 
330 pM —— 
Elective........... 








3 
3 











Quantitative Methods. = 
rt Psychology i 


Experimental "Psychology a 
roeption.... = 





» wen 





wei Li 
Zo 


PG 330 X 
pe in Psychology.....—.. 
304 — ‘Gus 


SY 420 Race 1 and Ethnic Relations 
SY 308 Juvenile Delinquency 
Electives in Sociology .. , 
ANT 203 intr to Anthropo! 
Electives in Anthropology . — 


Behavioral Science—Sociology 
Sy E Minority i G or SY 420 Race and - 
roups 

Ethnic bed . 


SY 308 Juvenile Delinquen — d 
Sv 309 Sous CUN Or 5 402 Social Theory 
Sociology ... 









inin tn 


2 
eo 








ti i 





EJT 
OU» GO 


SPEECH 
Minor: 34 hours 


BC 200 Intr. to Undergraduate s eden Comm. 5 
SC 201 Speech Communication Theories 

BC 220 Fundamentals of Oral Interpretatio: 
sc 273 

sc 311 

SE 





an i T — 
oup lem Solving rough. 


i 


à wb in uw 





ion Problen — 
Qand L Materials. of Instruction... 
—— electives in Speech 
Major: 49 hours 
Minor Requirements 
SC 278 Argumentation and Debate... 
electives in in Speech 


' 


d inf 


munication _ 


SPEECH-ENGLISH COMPOSITE: 83 hours 
Composite Major—83 Hours 
wen ^ RRSRERT COEM 
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IED 586 Severely Retarded... 

VED 547 Vocational Training ol Mentally Retarded. 
HPR 517 P.E. tor Mentally Retarded... 
MPR a Sensorimotor Activities.. 
(ED 550 Language for the Handicapped Child... 





Án Ls un o us 





D. 
211 Psycholo 
212 Psyc — 
320 ra e I Psychology I: Learni 
xperi rning.. 
~ 
Behavior Modification in in any C Childhood. 


350 

$35 Behavior uero * 

515 introduction es Theory of 
Measu 


858 § BES 





8858588 8 858 


388 
88888888 


o 
m 
o 
8 





inb ints 





Completion of this program meets progr 'ofessional TMEATRE 
—— rements of the American Speech and Minor: 35 Hours 
tion. Additional work required. 200 de 















Glock ours in ait approved Speech and Hearin Clinic Os a — — 3 
or under the supervision of a certified Speech TH 106 intr. to Theatre ili. MCI 
Pathologist. TH 107 Stage Craft I... 1 
d Semen: 5 

ft WW... = 
9t A, B, C, or D or TH 204 Fund of Acting i Voice. 5 
PEE r ngepah RIA RA TH 205 Fund. ot Acting I: Movemen 5 
Select a Minimum of 20 or a Maximum of 30 TH Make- 3 
A. Family and Child Development ji m Tr 






FCD 157 Family and Human Development 
FCO of Marnage.. LJ Hore. 


6 

3 

4 
$ om 
FCD A TH 
FCD 302 4 TH 
FCD 305 F. — E 
FCO 306 F cx — od TH 
FCD 308 The —— — Cd Mental 4 Henn. 4 TH 
FCD 467 — TH 





(ED 4790 Teaching oe) 
(ED Special Learning s 
PG Pai ru A 
PG 350 Behavior Modifica tor Early Childhood.S 


olx Urin s 


C. Mental Retardation 
IEO 377 ine iom derer cr err xe iens -$ 
IEO 479P Teaching Mentally Retarded ....... — 


$Credit tor VEO 475-480 (inc ) (5-5-5-5-5-5) by supervised emp! examination on à basis of journeyman 
Mee end iUa msi — Mo such experience. In those occupations 
where there is no m ie om api ns nint nd tri of learner, the level of learner will correspond 


to journeyman experience required tor certification is obtained prior to starting the curriculum, 
elective ——— substituted for these credits. Time required to complete curriculum would be reduced 
according! 


Dual Objectives Program 


Students in other schools of the University who wish to complete requirements 
for graduation in an academic department and also to complete the degree 
requirements of the Teacher Education Program may pursue the dual 
objectives program. 

A student electing to pursue the dual objectives program will have an 
adviser in the academic department in which he is enrolled and an adviser in 
the School of Education. Advising the student concerning the curriculum of 
the academic department, including the major, minor and other requirements, 
will be the responsibility of the adviser in that department. The responsibility 
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for advising the student on matters concerning the Teacher Education 
Program, which includes General Education, areas of teaching specialization, 
and Professional Education, will be that of the adviser in the School of 
Education. The quarterly course schedule of the student will be approved by 
both advisers. Information describing the dual objectives program is available 
in the Student Personnel Office of the School of Education in Haley Center and 
in the Office of the Dean of the School in which the student is enrolled. 

Students enrolled in the School of Education who desire to complete 
certification requirements in more than one teaching field will complete the 
curriculum in each field: pre-professional, teaching specialization and protes- 
sional teacher education (including the internship). 

Applications and specific information about the criteria for selection and 
admission to Teacher Education are available in the Student Personnel Office 
in Haley Center, 3084. 


Graduate Programs 


Graduate programs are offered through the Graduate School in administra- 
tion and supervision; counselor education; educational media; elementary 
education; health education; physical education; rehabilitation services: 
secondary education; special education; and vocational and adult education. 

Fifth and sixth-year programs of study in the above areas lead to the 
degrees of Master of Science, Master of Education, and Specialist in 
Education. Nondegree graduate study is also available through the Diploma 
Program leading to sixth-year certification. 

The Doctor of Education is offered in Administration and Supervision, 
Counselor Education, Elementary Education, Secondary Education, and 
Vocational and Adult Education. Specializations in Secondary Education 
include the following sub-specializations: (a) English Education, (b) Mathema- 
tics Education, (c) Science Education, and (d) Social Science Education. See 
Graduate School Bulletin. 

The Master of Education, Master of Science in Education, Specialist in 
Education and Doctor of Education are offered for junior college adminis- 
trators, student personnel administrators, and teachers, These programs meet 
requirements of the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools, the 
Graduate School, and the School of Education. Sufficient flexibility exists to 
permit students to adapt programs to their individual needs. Course guides for 
each of the various programs are available in the Office of the Dean of 
Education. 


Related Programs and Services 


Teacher Certification Services 


Programs in the School of Education are approved by the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE) and the Alabama State Board of 
Education for certifying superintendents, supervisors, principals, counselors, 
elementary and secondary teachers, and educational media specialists. Upon 
satisfactory completion of a prescribed course of study and upon recommen- 
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dation of the Dean of the School of Education a professional certificate wil! be 
issued by the appropriate State Department of Education. Twenty-eight State 
Departments of Education now have reciprocal agreements for issuing 
certificates to graduates of institutions accredited by NCATE. 

Students in schools other than the School of Education who wish to 
complete requirements for graduation in an academic department and also to 
complete the degree requirements of the Teacher Education Program may 
pursue the dual objectives program. (See page 133.) Students may also take 
courses in education and psychology for acquiring knowledge and under- 
standing of human growth and development, and teaching as a profession. 
They are eligible to take all such courses for which they satisfy prerequisites. 

For detailed requirements for the Professional Certificate (Ranks B, A, or 
AA), consult the Alabama State Department of Education Bulletin 1966, No. 14. 
available in the office of the Dean of the Schoo! of Education. 


Student Personnel Services 


This program assists the student in understanding the University and becom- 
ing a part of it, in identifying his strengths and limitations, in determining his 
professional goals, in selecting the proper curriculum In the University, and in 
securing employment upon graduation. 

Recruitment—Efforts of organizations such as the Future Teachers of 
America in the secondary schools and the Student National Education 
Association in colleges and of individuals and groups in the profession are 
aimed at seeking out, informing, and encouraging students, to consider 
teaching as a profession. 


Orientation—The Career Exploration and Planning Program provides 
University personnel with an understanding of the student's background, 
individuality, and needs. It assists the student in obtaining information about 
the University and its programs, in learning more about himself, and in 
selecting professional goals that are compatible with his abilities. All freshmen 
in the School of Education and in the dual objectives program participate in 
this program during their freshman year. Similar attention is provided for 
transfer students through an orientation and program planning sequence 
provided by each department. 

Counseling—Each Education student is assigned to a faculty adviser who 
assists the student whenever possible. Other sources of assistance include 
personnel in the Office of the Dean, classroom teachers, personnel in the 
Student Development Center, the offices of the Dean of Women, the Dean of 
Student Affairs, the Registrar, dormitory head residents and counselors, and 
ministers of local churches. Peer assistance is available through the Student 
National Education Association (SNEA) located in Haley Center 2002. 


The Selective Admission and Retention Program in Teacher 
Education—In recognition of responsibilites to the schools in which its 
graduates teach, the School maintains a program of selective admission and 
retention of candidates for the teaching profession. This program is designed 
to assure that no candidate is recommended for admission to the Teacher 
Education Program, the professional internship or certification unless he is 
deemed competent in his University studies and professional performance. 
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Application for admission to Teacher Education must be made during the 
sixth quarter of full-time study in the Pre-Professional Program. Criteria for 
admission are: 

(1) a grade point average of 1.0 (C) or above on all hours attempted at 
Auburn University; 


(2) evidence of proficiency in oral and written communication; 
(3) completion of the Pre-Teaching Field Experience Program: 
(4) demonstrated potential for teaching. 


In addition, evidence from the following sources may also be used in 
determining eligibility for admission: 


(1) Interviews—Students should be available for interviews upon request 
of the Student Personnel Service Committee. 


(2) Individual Assessment—Students may be requested to take examina- 
tions for the purpose of assessing potential for teacher preparation and 
educational careers. 

A student who has been denied admission to Teacher Education must 
qualify for admission within three quarters or transfer to a more appropriate 
curriculum. 

Any exception to these criteria must be approved by the Dean of the 
School of Education. 

Transfer students with a minimum of 15 quarter hours at Auburn 
University may apply for admission to Teacher Education. 

While retention in the Teacher Education Program is based on the 
continuous evaluation of the student, a formal evaluation takes place as a 
prerequisite for admission to the professional internship. At least one quarter 
prior to the internship the student must submit to the Selective Admission and 
Retention Committee a formal application for the internship approved by his 
adviser. Requirements for admission to the professional internship are; (1) 
admission to the Teacher Education Program; (2) completion of appropriate 
courses in area of specialization; (3) a grade point average of 1.25 or above on 
all courses completed in each of the following: professional teacher educa- 
tion, the teaching major, and the teaching minor, and (4) demonstrated 
potential for teaching. 

In order to be eligible for graduation with teacher certification, a student 
will be expected to complete the requirements identified above and achieve a 
grade point average of 1.5 in his courses in education and in his teaching 
major and minor. 

Persons with degrees other than in education may make application for 
study in a curriculum leading to professional certification. Academic 
background and work experience are evaluated for the purpose of developing 
the most effective program possible for each student. 

Applications and specific information about the criteria of selection for 
admission to teacher education are available from the Student Personnel 
Office in Haley Center 3084. 

Placement and Follow-up—The Teacher Placement Service provides 
assistance to prospective teachers in locating desirable positions and assis- 
tance to employers in identifying candidates. Persons interested in placement 
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should contact the Student Personnel Office, Haley Center 3084. Follow-up 
studies of successes, failures, and problems of graduates are made. Further 
information may be obtained from the Coordinator of Student Personnel 
Services in Haley Center. 


Field Services 


Field Services constitute the phase of the work of the School of Education 
which is designed to make the programs and services of the Schoo! available 
to individuals and off-campus groups for continuous improvement of public 
education in the State and region. Major categories of services available: 

Off-Campus Instruction—This instruction is available through the Field 
Laboratory Program, enabling teachers in service to complete residence 
credit toward a graduate degree. The program uses the local school setting as 
a laboratory in which graduate courses are provided as a framework for 
solving instructional problems related to various areas of study. The program 
may be used as a supplement to existing in-service programs or as a basis for 
developing such programs. 

Short courses may also be offered on a non-credit basis for groups 
interested in specific areas of education and psychology. The courses may 
consist of a series of lectures or workshops and are available to groups of 
professional and non-professional personnel interested in short courses in 
some specific aspect of their work. 

Educational Television—Resources and materials of the School of 
Education are presented to Alabama citizens through the facilities of the 
Alabama Education Television Network. Telecasts direct and enrich teaching 
programs for elementary and secondary school students, and assist teachers 
in their professional career development programs. 

Lecture and Consultative Service—The staff of the Schoo! of Education 
is composed of persons who are skilled in general and specific areas of 
education. The Office of Field Services coordinates the services of these 
faculty members for lecture and consultative services. These services may be 
used with in-service education, school and community projects, teacher 
workshops and institutes, and community clubs and organizations. 

School Surveys—School systems desiring comprehensive school sur- 
veys or surveys in specific areas of education such as school plant utilization 
and construction, school finance, administrative organization, and curriculum 
and teaching programs, may secure services of this type from the School of 
Education. Surveys may be conducted as separate projects or in conjunction 
with the Field Laboratory Program described above. 

Research Services—School systems may wish to conduct research in 
such areas as the instructional program, administrative and supervisory 
patterns and organizations, school and community projects, the development 
and evaluation of testing programs, and the use of instructional materials and 
facilities. The assistance of the staff of the School of Education is available for 
these activities, either as separate endeavors or in conjunction with the 
instructional and survey services described abova. 

Correspondence Study—Correspondence study provides under- 
graduate instruction for persons unable to attend college on a regular basis. 
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Courses parallel to those given on campus are available in English, education, 
economics, health, physical education and recreation, history, mathematics, 
psychology, and sociology. Other courses may be added as the demand 
warrants. All the courses carry college credit. For information concerning the 
Correspondence Study Program of Auburn University, see page 52 of this 
Catalog. 


Learning Resources Center 


The Learning Resources Center (LRC) located in Haley Center is a service 
component for the School of Education and the School of Arts and Sciences. 
The LRC provides media services which include filmstrips, transparencies, 
disc recordings, tape recordings, kits, educational games, and programs of 
instruction. LRC personnel assist the faculty and students with the production, 
selection, and utilization of learning materials. 


In-Service Agricultural Education and Supervision 


J. C. Horus, State Supervisor 
ASSISTANT SUPERVISORS HOLLEY, HALCOMB, KILLOUGH, LEWIS, SELLERS, AND 
WHITE 


In cooperation with the State Department of Education, the School of 
Education maintains an in-service teacher education and supervisory division. 
This service extends to 400 departments of vocational agriculture in accre- 
dited high schools of the State. 


Vocational Rehabilitation Service 


J. K. ROBERTS, Supervisor 
CANTRELL, CAUGHRAN, AND LAMBERT, Counselors 


The State Department of Education in cooperation with Auburn University 
maintains the local Rehabilitation Service which provides vocational gui- 
dance, counseling, training, and placement services to handicapped citizens. 
The Rehabilitation Service also makes available to handicapped citizens such 
services as: surgical and/or medical care, hospitalization, therapeutic treat- 
ment, and artifical applicances, when these services are essential to training 
and/or employment and the individual is not financially able to secure them. 





School of Engineering 


VINCENT S. HANEMAN, JR., Dean 
EDWARD O. JONES, Assistant Dean 


ENGINEERING is a unique program which, in effect, has attempted to provide 
in a four-year period both a broad general education and a specialized 
technical education. Although centered around mathematics and the physical 
Sciences, it recognizes the importance of the social sciences, the humanities, 
and the communication skills. And while the emphasis is upon problem- 
solving, engineering provides students with the opportunity to integrate their 
knowledge and to apply it specifically to the problems confronting society— 
problems such as energy, air and water pollution and urban planning. 

Society's needs in the decades ahead will call for engineering talent on a 
Scale never before seen. As a consequence, the opportunities for engineers 
will be unlimited. All too often, an engineering education is viewed as too 
specialized, while in actuality, the opposite is true. The basic education that 
engineering affords cannot be overlooked. The following engineering prog- 
rams enable individuals to develop their natural talents and to provide 
knowledge, skills and understanding that will encourage them to find their 
place in society. 


Programs 


Pre-Engineering—The first year (of an integrated four-year program) of 
course work is administered as Pre-Engineering. This program is designated 
Pre-Engineering Management (PNM) for students entering the management 
curricula, Pre-Chemical Engineering (PCN) for students entering the Chemical 
Engineering curriculum, and Pre-Engineering (PN) for all other curricula. The 
uniform Pre-Engineering curriculum is detailed on page 142. 

Engineering—Curricula offered are designed to meet the educational 
requirements of the engineering professions. The program in the fundamental 
sciences of mathematics, chemistry, and physics is followed by a study of 
basic engineering sciences. Specialized or departmental courses are taken in 
the third and fourth years. A parallel program emphasizing the humanistic- 
social studies is followed throughout the four years. Flexibility is provided in all 
degree programs through electives and substitutions so that the individual 
student, with the permission of the head of his major department, may 
emphasize areas of his own interest. 

Curricula accredited by the national accrediting agency, the Engineers’ 
Council for Professional Development, lead to the degrees of Bachelor of 
Aerospace Engineering, Chemical Engineering, Civil Engineering, Electrical 
Engineering, Industrial Engineering, Materials Engineering, and Mechanical 
Engineering. An accredited curriculum in Agricultural Engineering is offered 
by the School of Agriculture. 

The Textile Engineering Department administers curricula leading to the 
degrees of Bachelor of Textile Engineering and Textile Chemistry, which are 
not accredited by the Engineers’ Council for Professional Development. 
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Management—Two management curricula lead to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Aviation Management (administered by the Aerospace Engineer- 
ing Department) and Bachelor of Textile Management (administered by the 
Textile Engineering Department). These curricula are interdisciplinary in 
nature and, building upon a broad foundation in mathematics, science, and 
the humanities, provide selected courses in engineering and business 
administration to produce graduates trained in technical management. 

Dual Degree—The Schoo! of Engineering has joined with a number of 
other universities in offering a three-two program which results in two college 
degrees. Agreements have been completed with several other predominantly 
liberal arts institutions. 

The first three years would be devoted to earning a major in any one of the 
areas such as sociology, foreign languages, mathematics, history, political 
science, or other disciplines offered by that college. Upon completion of three 
years at the “first college" the student transfers to the School of Engineering 
where, after approximately two years' study in an engineering curriculum, he 
or she receives a baccalaureate degree from the “first college" and an 
Engineering baccalaureate degree from Auburn. 

The broad background, which the Dual Degree Program provides for the 
two-degree graduate, enables him or her to cope more effectively with many o! 
the problems of modern-day society. 

Dual degree agreements have also been completed between the School of 
Engineering and the Auburn University School of Agriculture, Arts and 
Sciences, and Business. Detailed information regarding these agreements 
may be found in the sections of this Bulletin relating to those Schools. 

The Dual Degree Program also contains a provision enabling highly 
qualified students to obtain a master's degree in Engineering after obtaining 
an undergraduate degree in another discipline. With this provision, after the 
student! has obtained the undergraduate degree, application may be made to 
the Graduate School where he or she then pursues the master's degree in one 
of the Engineering disciplines at Auburn 

For additional information concerning the Dual Degree Program, contact 
the Dean of Engineering. 

Graduate—Master of Science degrees are offered in Aerospace Engineer- 
ing, Chemical Engineering, Civil Engineering, Electrícal Engineering, Indus- 
trial Engineering, and Mechanical Engineering. Three professional degrees, 
Master of Electrical Engineering, Master of Industrial Engineering, and Master 
of Mechanical Engineering, are offered. The Doctor of Philosophy degree is 
offered in Aerospace Engineering, Chemical Engineering, Electrical Engineer- 
ing, and Mechanical Engineering. For requirements for these degrees, see the 
Graduate School Bulletin. 


Admission 


Freshmen eligibility is determined by the Admissions Office. However, since 
the requirements for engineering education necessitate high school pre- 
paratory work of high intellectual quality and of considerable breadth, the 
following program is recommended as minimum preparation: English, four 
units; mathematics (including algebra, geometry, trigonometry, and analytical 
geometry), three to four units; chemistry, one unit; history, literature, social 
science, two or three units. Physics and foreign languages are recommended 
but not required. 
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Pre-Engineering Students are transferred to the curriculum of their 
choice in the School of Engineering after satisfactorily completing all the 
course requirements in the appropriate freshman program. A student who has 
not proceeded from Pre-Engineering to his field of major interest in the School 
of Engineering after the completion of six quarters may contínue to register in 
Pre-Engineering only by special permission of the Dean of Engineering. 
Furthermore, Junior standing cannot be granted to any student in the 
Pre-Engineering Program regardless of the number of hours completed. 


Transfers from Other Institutions must apply through the Admissions 
Office for admission to curricula in the School of Engineering. However, the 
exact placement of these students can be determined only upon review of their 
transcripts by the Director of Professional Programs of the School of 
Engineering. Students will then be placed in the curriculum of their choice if 
they have completed the requirements given in the preceding paragraph. 
Otherwise, assignment will be to the appropriate Pre-Engineering curriculum. 

Students transferring from junior colleges are allowed credit for equiva- 
lent courses taken at the junior colleges, subject to a maximum equal to the 
number of hours printed in the first two years of their curriculum. The 
acceptable courses are not, however, limited to the listings within the first two 
years. 

Many courses required by the Schoo! of Engineering are highly 
specialized in their content and potential transfer students need to select 
courses with care, Therefore, to insure maximum transferability of credits, 
students are encouraged to contact the School as soon as possible about 
acceptable credits, Write to the Director of Professional Programs, School of 
Engineering. 


Humanistic-Social Electives 


Engineers must be more than specialists if they are to function effectively in 
the profession for the benefit of society. They must also be aware of the social 
and humanistic implications of their activities and be equipped to assume 
responsibilities in these areas. To assist them in this preparation, degree 
requirements include approximately 20 quarter-credit hours of humanistic- 
social studies in addition to the specified courses in English Composition and 
History. The University requires at least one course from the area of 
Humanities and one course from the area of Social Sciences. The courses are 
either prescribed, elective, or a combination, depending upon the specific 
engineering curriculum. Lists of approved electives from the Humanities and 
from the Social Sciences are available in the offices of the Assistant to the 
Dean and the Department Heads. Other electives may be approved by the 
student's Department Head. General areas of acceptable courses follow: 

Humanities: Fine Arts, History, Foreign Language (sophomore level and 
above), Literature, Philosophy and Religion 

Social Sciences: Anthropology, Economics, Political Science, Psychol- 
ogy and Sociology. 


Additional Information 


Military Training—All curricula in the School of Engineering permit the use of 
some basic and advanced ROTC in lieu of certain electives. For these options, 
see the specific curriculum. 
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Service Department—The Technical Services Department is a service 
department of the School of Engineering, offering courses in graphical 
methods, industrial laboratories, manufacturing processes, etc. The courses 
offered in this department may also be taken by students in other schools who 
may find them useful in their particular fields. The Technical Services 
Department, in cooperation with the School of Education, offers a program for 
the professional and technical training of Industrial Arts and Vocational 
teachers for elementary and secondary schools, (See School of Education for 
major and minor requirements.) 

Cooperative Education Program—The Cooperative Education Program 
is offered in all curricula of the School of Engineering. Refer to page 52 for a 
brief description of the program and write to the Director, Cooperative 
Education, Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama 36830, for a booklet which 
gives additional information. 

Engineering Extension Service—The Engineering Extension Service 
helps to extend the resources of the School! of Engineering to the people, 
businesses, and industries of the state. Most of the programs of this expanding 
service are short courses, conferences, clinics, and seminars. For further 
information, write to the Assistant Director, Engineering Extension Service, 
107 Ramsay Hall. 


Pre-Engineering 


The Pre-Engineering Program consists of a freshman program of studies to 
prepare students for curricula in the School of Engineering. It also provides 
academic and career counseling to assist students in determining the 
curriculum that best fulfills their personal and educational objectives. 

The Pre-Engineering curriculum shown below is uniform for seven engineer- 
ing curricula: Aerospace, Civil, Electrical, Industrial, Materials, Mechanical, 
and Textile Engineering. Therefore, a student is not required to designate his 
curriculum choice prior to the completion of the Pre-Engineering curriculum. 
The curricula of Aviation Management, Chemical Engineering, Textile 
Chemistry, and Textile Management have separate freshman year require- 
ments. 


Pre-Engineering Curriculum 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter 
MH 161 An. Geom. 6 Cal." $ MH 162 An Geom. & Cal 5 1 eer 5 
CM 103 Fnds of Chem i 4 CH 104 Fnds of Chem il. 4 — 4 
EH 107 English Comp > EH 102 English Comp 3 EH 1 3 
EGR 100 Engineering TS 102 Graph. —— MY 3 
2 y bon & Design. 2 TC or Elective! 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab Q1 CH 104LGen Chem Lab. . ! PE ics Education ~.. * 
Basic ROTC or Elect. 1 Basic ROTC or Elect... 
PE Physical Education...1 PE Physical Education. 1} 


"Students whose combined ACT scores of English and Mathematics are lower than 50, or whose total SAT scores 
are less than 1100 are enrolled in Mathematics 160 for no credit 


"Student whose composite ACT scores are lower than 25. or whose total SAT scores are jess than 1120 are 
ervolied in Chemistry 101. tollowed by Chemistry 102 and Chemistry 103 Laboratory, followed Dy Chemistry 104 with 
Chemistry 104 Laboratory 


tSelected from the sequence of either HY 204-205-206 or HY 101-102-103 
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Department of Aerospace Engineering 


The Aerospace Engineering curriculum provides a background for students 
entering many areas of today’s scientific and technological fields. The first two 
years of study are devoted to the basic subjects of mathematics, physics, and 
mechanics. The last two years deal with such areas as aerodynamics, design, 
astrodynamics, propulsion, structures, and flight dynamics. In support of 
these areas, courses in advanced mathematics, computer programming (both 
digital and analog), and systems analysis are offered. The methods of 
systematic problem analysis are stressed. The theory learned in classroom 
lectures is experimentally verified in laboratory sessions. During the senior 
year students may take technical electives in several fields of specialization. 
The Aerospace Engineering Curriculum also serves as a background for 
graduate study and research. 


Curriculum in Aerospace Engineering (AE) 





FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MH 264 An. Geom, & Cal T | ME 321 Dynamics 1... sess ME 301 Thermo. |..... 4 
ME 205 Applied Mech PS 222 General Physics Hi... ..4 AE 300 Aero An. I 3 
Statics... s. a4 MH 285 Diff. Equit 3 EE 261 Linear Circuit 
AE 208 cc Me A eec JOAN tum Elect 3 ME 207 Strength —— 
und. s.. . Elect” 
Basic ROTC or Efect....7 Basic ROTC or Elact..1 Mat. I... -— 
HY ton — — 
Basic ROTC or Elect....1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
AE 307 Aero. Struct | $ AE Airloads A AE 409 Aero, Struct, 0... 5 
AE 310 4 AE Theor Aero. | — 4 AE 515 Jet mmm D 
AE 330 3 PE XM dun 4 AE 304 Theor. Aero Hh... 4 
ME 340 3 AE 311 Aero Mat & Methods AE 326 Fund of Aero 
3 of Construct. 2 space Dynamics 3 
Hum.-Soc Elect.* 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
AE 439 Static Stab AE 500 Viscous Aero 4 AE 529 Aircraft Vibration 
4 AE 532 Astrod x 3 and Flutter El 
AE 534 Aero. Anal .$ AE 54! Dyn. Stab &Cont.....3 AE S33 Astr am. MW 3 
AE 305 t 3 AE 448 Aero Design I. 1 AE 449 Aero. 1 
AE 401 Aero Prob. | — (AB Tech. WO... AE 402 Aero Prob. Ii ' 
T — Hum.-Soc. Elect.” 3 Technical Elect 6 
Hum.-Soc. Elect.” 5 Hum -Soc Elect." 3 
TOTAL—208 QUARTER HOURS 


tSelected trom the sequence either HY 204-205-206. or HY 101-102-103 
"Ses page 141 for the selection of Humanistic-Social Electives. Sie hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted 
tor six hours of Mumanistic-Socia! Electives 
SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 
in adaition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as tachnical electives upon approval of the 
Head of the Department. 





AE 427 E Meteorology - 3 37! Electronics 3 
AE 481 Special Problems = 15 ŒE Electromechanical Energy Conve 3 
AE 514 Equilibrium Ges Dynamics. 3 JE 410 Probability & Statist "T 
AE 516 Rocket Propulsion ! 3 ME 303 The amics IIl TU 
AE 517 Rocket Propulsion I! sað ME 501 Statistical 2 
AE 520 Simulaton .—3 ME 303 Thermodynamics Mi «4 
AE S2! Flight! Vehicle Stress Analysis 3 ME 501! Statistica! Thermodynamics 3 
AE £28 Space Propulsion S 3 ME $22 Transport Phenon —: 
'Opulsion - ransport OMORO p 

AE 535 Eleven ot VISTOU Flight 3 ME 543 Photoelastic Stress and strain analysis... 
AE 536 Rotary 3 MH 503 Engineering Mahtematics II 5 
AE 542 Automatic and Control 3 MH S06 Elementary Partial Dif 

AE 545 Missile Aerodynamics 3 Equations ___.... —— 5 
CE 524 Air Poltution 5 MH 5&0 introduction to Numerical Analysis -5 
CHE 540 5 MH S6! Numerical Matrix Analysis... 5 
EE 263 Linear Circuit Analysis tl 4 PS S05 Nuclear Phyecs.. — es D 
EE 264 Linear Circult Analysis IL Laboratory 1 
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Aviation Management 


The curriculum in Aviation Management provides education for management 
careers with the airlines, general aviation, manufacturing, governmental 
Mm orl military services. The study of fundamental aerospace courses 

with specified subjects in industrial engineering, business 

and selected electives to provide preparation for the various 
specific functions of the aerospace industries including general management, 
production, operations, flying, maintenance, and education and training. 
Laboratory experience in aviation management and flight is provided through 
the university owned and operated airport in which students are given the 
opportunity to participate in administration, training and aircraft maintenance 
and servicing. The Aviation Management curriculum also provides a broad 
educational background of fundamental philosophies, theories, and concepts 
needed for research and study at the graduate levels. 


Curriculum in Aviation Management (AM) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 











Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MH 160 MH 161 An. Geom & Ca! 5 AM 200 Aerospace Problems 
Ry W 19 Bee e e Eralan ionn S 
E H 7 * 

TS 100 ~ TS 107 Graphical Anal. and HY wrt, d 
TS 102 -X TS 108 for Mgt ocd 
PE Basic Shop Elective. 1 PE Education... t 

PE Physical Education — 1 Hum.-Soc. Elective.......3 


AM 201 Elem. Aeronaut 5 
EC 200 rea svn - 5 
PS 205 cs 5 
iE 201! m min . 3 





JUNIOR YEAR 
SC 211 Fund. Sp. Comm. $ AM 1312 ——— AM Aviation Meteorology...5 
MM 3 Ae Moh end = — — TEC MI 32 f oa alae 
- [ F. y con. Transport. . 5 
Problems (3) or E 310 Motion & Time IE 302 Prod. Control Tech.. 3 
IE 316 Electronic Data Study.. - 5 
Processing Sys"......4 EM 304 Tech. Writing... —— 
AM 310 Jet Propulsion ............ 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
AM 407 AirTransport........5 MN 442 Personne! Mgt... 5 AM 417 Airline — 
MN 346 Rela. in Mgt...$ AM 409 —— — AM of AE Elect OC 
AM 403 Gen Ayn. Mgt 3 sees AM 401 Aeronautical Sem........1 
Technica! Electives...6 AM 413 hort Mat 3 Technical Electives .....6 
AM or AE Elective.. 3 
Technical Elective... 4 
TOTAL—207 QUARTER HOURS 


Twelve hours of ROTC (Basic 6; Advanced, 6) may be substituted for 6 hours of Humanistic—Social Electives, SC 
211 (five hours) and 1 hour of technical electives 

See selection of Humanistic—Social Electives. Technical Electives must be approved by the Department Head. 

Basic Shop electives may include TS 112, 113, 114, 115, or 216. U TS 218 i$ used, the additional hour may be used 
as à Technical Elective. 

‘H AM 314 is scheduled, one additional hour of Technical Elective must be taken. 

FSelected from the sequences of either HY 204-205-206 or HY 101-102-103. 
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Option in Professional Flight 

Ths option develops competency in flight to prepare the student l'or a protessional career in flight operations, to 
include such positions as a flight officer with the airlines, a corporate pilot or a Might instructor, Aviation Lranagoment 
students may qualify for this option by completing as a minimum, the following courses. 

AM 215 Princi ot Private FI 
AM 216 Completion of Private 
AM 217 Introduction to Flight Training"... 
AM 218 Private Pilot Flight Training” ~. ee 

Flight Problems 


AM 322 Commercial Flight Training I* ............. -— , 
AM 323 on and Performance. —— — 
AM 324 Commercial Flight Training Wf sees = 
AM 325 Principles of instrument Flight... 
AM 326 Commercial Flight Training WI* — Uoc t: 
AM 327 Commercial Flight Training IV" . — —— — 
AM 404 General Aviation Operations... —— 

AM 427 Multi-Engine Flight Training I* — 
AM 429 Flight Instructor Training" . — URN 


t 














POTITI 









22b 






AM 431 Multi-Engine Flight me W Lem A 
AM 432 Principles of Professional Flight imme — — — 
AM 433 Transport Aircraft Flight Training’ OF iiie mtem mene — 


AM 42B Principles of Flight Instruction.......... 


Normally AM 428 Principles of Flight instruction (3 hrs.) and AM 429 Flight Instructor Training (1 hr.) are required 
tor the option. However, AM 427 and AM 431 Multi-Engine Training | and U {2 hrs.) and AM 433 Transport Aircraft Flight 
Training (2 hrs.) may be substituted 

*A separate Might instruction fee is applicable to this Course 


Department of Agricultural Engineering 


The Agricultural Engineering curriculum is designed to provide the graduate 
with engineering skills necessary to serve the nation's largest industry— 
agriculture. In addition to a strong background in mathematics, physical 
Sciences, and basic engineering fundamentals, the student of agricultural 
engineering receives training in biological and agricultural sciences. Through 
technical electives in the senior year, one can specialize in one or more areas 
to include soil and water conservation, power and machinery design, electric 
power and processing, agricultural structures and environment, food en- 
gineering, forest engineering, and waste management and agricultural pollu- 
tion control. 

The curriculum is coordinated by the School of Engineering and the 
School of Agriculture. Students register in the School of Agriculture. A student 
in the pre-engineering program can transfer without loss of credit. The 
Agricultural Engineering curriculum is found on page 61. 


Department of Chemical Engineering 


The program leading to the bachelors degree in chemical engineering 
consists almost entirely of the study of broad scientific and engineering 
principles, which have numerous applications in the chemical and related 
industries. The student may select a major interest area during his junior year. 
These include process engineering, nuclear engineering, biochemical en- 
gineering, environmental engineering, engineering science, and production 
management. Technical electives may be selected in all of these and other 
areas on an individual basis. Those students who elect to continue their 
education through one or more advanced degrees are qualified for better 
positions and often make more rapid progress than those with only the 
bachelor's degree. 
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background for students planning to enter medical school. 


“Technical electives shown above total 21 hours. They may be taken in one 


School of Engineering 


The broad university training provided, when supplemented by profes- 
sional experience, enables graduates to qualify for positions as engineers in 
production, research and development, sales engineering, plant design and 
management. The biomedical engineering option provides an excellent 


The curriculum in chemical engineering is offered under both the regular 
and the cooperative plan. See the Cooperative Education program on 
page 52. 


Curriculum in Chemical Engineering (CHE) 


Physical Educaton 


An. Geom. & Cal. ..... 


His! 
Hum 


Chemistry.. 
Fund. Elec Eng. 


Proc. Prin... 


Engr. Thermo.. 


Tech. Elective'"* 


— 


Camu pean —-—— QU 


Unde d Un 





Ra 


Third Quarter 
Gen Chemist 
An Geom. & 

T Comp 
H 


Physical Educaton _. 


Organic —— ee: 


Gen 
Mech. Solids 
Hum.-Soc. Elect" 


CHE 313 CHE Analysis 
-— D" — 


CHE 353 
343 


CHE 543 


CHE 470 





wlan —G guo 


Und» ew 


iti 
-Noa 


of the following si areas. Typical 


courses in each area from which the 21 hours may be selected with Ihe consent of faculty adviser are listed below 
tStudents not prepared for MH 161 must take MH 160 without credit. 


Process Engineering 
Nuclear r 
ind. Waste Water 

Treatment.. 
Air Qual. Engr... 
Biochem 


Intr. Inorg, Chem... 


Electronics |... 
Engr. Statistics 


Ferrous Metal 


da nio v Uo US a Lig 


TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 

CHE 450 Spec. Topics 
BI 301 Prin of Blo. 5 
BY Gen. Microb. | 5 
BY 50! Bw. Statistics... 5 
CH 519 Biochem 

Metabolism ...... 5 
ADS 514 Food Microb 5 
HF Food Chem 3 


3 33 3 BERMO 9 





TBA 
5 
-3 
4 
A 
6 

3 

5 

5 

5 
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Environmental Engineering 
CHE 450 Spec. Topics 

in CHE... TBA 

CHE 565 Ind. Waste Water 
Treatment... 
CHE 585 Air Quat. Engr 
Bi 101 Prin. ol Bio... 
M E —— were 
t Sanit cro 
CE 305 Water Supply & 
Disposal tems.. 
CE 509 Envir. Hith. Engr... 
CE 524 Air Pollution... 
CH 305 Organic Chemis 
CH 513 Anal. Chemistry... 












ininininia inona a 





Human Anatomy 
Genetics 


5 
-— 5 
—— 


Physiology l.. 





inisin ^ mU & 


372 Econ. of Transp......... 


Department of Civil Engineering 


The Civil Engineering curriculum provides a background in mathematics and 
the physical sciences, in humanistic-social studies, and in the engineering 
sciences and the interrelated subdisciplines of civil engineering. Technical 
electives permit the undergraduate limited specialization in an area of civil 
engineering such as construction, environmental engineering, solls, struc- 
tures, transportation, or water resources. 

The civil engineer plays an essential role in the realization of some of the 
most basic goals, objectives, and needs of society. These relate to man's need 
for shelter, mobility, water, air, and productive land—the environment in which 
he lives and works. 


Curriculum in Civil Engineering (CE) 








FRESHMAN YEAR 
[See Pre-Engineering Curriculum) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MH 264 An Goom. å Ca. ....5 “EC 200 Economics. ..... 5 CE 20! Su 5 
CE 205 ——— PS 222 General Physics 8H... 4 CE 30! Civil Eng ng 
4 MH 265 Dit. Equations E P Analysis... 5 
PS 221 General Physics Il... HY ML — CE 207 Mechanics o! Solids ..3 
HY Hi z^ 3 CE 202 intr to ter Hum.-Soc. Elect.** 3 
Basic C or Elect..." Methods in 3 Basic ROTC Elect. .....* 
Basic ROTC or Elect... ! 
JUNIOR YEAR 
CE 304 Theo of Struc | 4 CE 380 Theo of Struc. ll........5 
IE 410 Engr. Statistics .. 5 CE 406 Intr to Soil Mechanics 5 
CE 315 Engineering Geology. 4 CE 312 — à 
ce 304L —— [^ TE Engines — 
] — NS Isa p" 
CE 308, Hydradhcs Lab — 1 
SENIOR YEAR 
CE 404 Structural Analysis. CE 405 Water & Waste Water CE Design Electivet........5 
CE 30$ Water Supply & T Tech. Elective... 8 
er 417 Soil & Foundation Hum -Soc. Elective'* ..3 
EE 300 — — 
5 Tech. Elective 
z Hum-Soc. Elective 





TOTAL—210 QUARTER HOURS 


"Selected from the sequence of either HY 204-205-206 or HY 101-102-103. 
"See selection of Humanistic-Social Electives. Sis hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted lor six hours of 
Humanistic-Social Electives. 


TOesign elective must be selected from the approved list. 


TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 
A list of suggested technical electives may be obtained in the departmental office. Any selection not on the list 
must be approved by the Head of the Department. 
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Department of Electrical Engineering 


The Electrical Engineering curriculum is organized around six basic areas of 
study, They are Circuit Analysis, Electronics and Communications, Energy 
Conversion and Transmission, Electromagnetic Fields, Automatic Control, 
and Computer Engineering. In addition, technical electives in the senior year 
provide flexibility in the curriculum to accommodate the diversity of interests 
and talents among the students. A student, through his choice of technical 
electives, can concentrate on a topic of individual interest or choose a 
combination of electives from different areas to maintain a broad program. 
Electives relevant to each of the specialized topics in Electrical Engineering, 
along with additional courses which are related to these topics, are grouped 
on an approved list available from the Electrical Engineering Department. 


Curriculum in Electrical Engineering (EE) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curnoulum) 





Third Quarter 
MH 264 — 4 EE 263 Circuit Analysis li 4 
PS 221 -4 ME 321 Dynamics! — y 
HY -3 MH 266 Linear Aigepra............3 
ME 202 ..4 PS 320 Mog. Phy. for Engr. ..3 
EE 201 —— — EE 264 Lin. Cir Anal. If Lab ....! 
Basic ROTC or Elec....1 Hum-Soc Elective’ 3 
Basic ROTC of Elec....1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
EE 307 Linear Systems. EE 35! Linea Fdbk Sys... 5 EE 374 Electronics ii... 4 
EE 39! Electromag 1... 4 EE 322 Logic Circuits 3 EE 32 Logic Cir 3 
ME 301 Thermodynamics |. 4 371 Electronics |. 3 EE 352 Nonlinear Sys. _. 3 
HMum.-Soc Électh»" ..3 EE 392 Electromag. ii 3 EE 382 Energy Conv. | 3 
Mum-Soc Elective’...3 EE 384 Energy Conv. ! Lab.....1 
Hum. . Elective’ .....3 
SENIOR YEAR 
EE 475 Electronics I .5 EE 492 Electromagnetics i.. 4 EE 441 Comm Theory 5 
EE 482 Energy Conv. li | EE 4&3 Power Sys Analysis | 3 Tech. Elective™ 6 
EE 484 Energy Conv. Lab. ...1 IE 311 Statistics! 3 Hum.-Soo, Elective’. 3 
EE 425 Minicomputer Org......4 Hum.-Soc Electme*. 4 Free Elective... 3 
Hum.Soc Elective” 2 Tech. Elective” 3 
Tech. Elective*" 3 


TOTAL—210 QUARTER HOURS 


fSelected from the sequence of ather HY 204-205-206 or HY 101, 102. 103 
“Hum -Soc. Studies selected from approved hots 


""Selected from an approved list which can be obtained trom the Electrical Engineering Department office Sir 
hours advanced ROTC may be substituted 


Department of Industrial Engineering 


industrial Engineering differs from other branches of the engineering profes- 
sion in three basic ways. First, it covers all types of industrial, commercial, and 
service activity. Second, it gives substantial emphasis to the role of people as 
well as machines and materials in systems design. Third, it becomes heavily 
involved in the economic and financial aspects of the problems it considers. 
While the Industrial Engineer is still concerned with production systems, many 
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non-industrial organizations have recognized the value of Industrial Engineer- 
ing techniques, and Industrial Engineers are practicing In health, marketing, 
financial, governmental, military, transportation, educational, agricultural, 
and consulting organizations. Furthermore, they have increasingly become 
involved in interdisciplinary activities. 

The industrial Engineering curriculum emphasizes the systems approach 
to design, operation, and control, and provides the student with competencies 
in quantitative and qualitative analysis and solution procedures to the 
resource utilization, data processing, information flow, management, 
economic, and human factors problems associated with almost any system. 
The curriculum includes departmental courses in the areas ot: computer 
systems and programming, simulation, mathematical optimization methods, 
probability and statistics, operation research, production processes, facilities 
design, human performance, and the design of man's work environment and 
work methods. An elective program equivalent to approximately two quarter's 
course work permits the student to pursue further topics of personal and 
professional interest. 

A wide variety of employment opportunities is available to the Industrial 
Engineer since his competencies are required by almost all manufacturing 
and service organizations. Additionally, Industrial Engineering is excellent 
training for top management positions. 

Options in occupational safety and health and computer science are 
available to the student wishing to specialize in these important areas of 
Industrial Engineering practice. 


Curriculum in Industrial Engineering (IE) 





FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
IE 202 Ind. Engr Fund 3 300 Computer Prog 3 E 311 Statistics! — 
MH An Geom. à Cai . .$ MH 265 Diff Equations 3 E Engr. Econ, Anai.......5 
PG 21! Gen. Psychology 5 EC 200 Economics ! $ HY — 
PS 221 Gen Physics ll... 4 222 Gen. Physics iil A PS 
ROTC or Elective .. 1 HY History] ~oan 
ROTC of Elective ! 
JUNIOR YEAR 
IE 323 Engr Stat IL. 5  |E 39308 Ergonomics! 4 
IE 305 intoDec Sys . = IE 333 Engr Stat ii 4 
PG 321 Exp. ‘ IE 335 Linear Prog A 
ue A — 4 EE 261 —— — — 
modynamios | .4 Analyws | 
Hum.-Soc. Elective. J Tech’ Elective 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
E 416 Simutation..........3 IE 425 Prod, Cont 
E 422 Prod Cont Func. A >. | 
Func ! 4 € 427 r å Fac Des | 3 
ME 205 Statics 4 ME 207 of Mat | 3 
Tech. Elective. — Tech Elective.......6 
TOTAL—206 QUARTER HOURS 


{Selected trom the sequence of either. HY 204-205-208 or HY 101-102-103 


SUGGESTED ELECTIVES 


A pamphiet describing the student's elective options and courses is available in the IE department 
OMices Elective courses are availiable in all fieids of engineer represented on campus. computer science. 
Operations research, statistics, production analysis, management economics, psychology and human performance. 
mathematics, environmental quality, and ecology. Six hours of advanced ROTC may be substituted for six hours of 
humanistic or tree electives. 
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Computer Science Option 
Fresnman and Sophomore years same as in industrial Engineering Curriculum 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
IE 323 Engr. Stat. Ii 5 JE 308 Ergonomics! 4 IE 408 Ergonomics Il... 5 
IE 305 info-Dec Sys à  |E 333 Engr, Stat M... 4 JẸ 415 Oper. Research 
PG 321 os LPS i IE 335 Linear Pr 4 Models ........... 5 
4 E 384 Data S ures 3 385 Sap Prog 
ME 301 MT A EE 261 Linear Circuits ye — 3 
Hum.-Soc Elective.. ..3 Analysis to = EE 263 Linear Circuits 
Analysis V 4 
SENIOR YEAR 
IE 416 Simulation... ..3 IE 425 Prod. Cont. IE 428 Oper à Fac 
IE 422 Prod. Cont. Func Ii 3 Des. ti. — 
Func. |. - IE 427 Oper. & Fac Des 1—3 ME 321 Dynamics E 
ME 205 Statics an 4 ME 207 ann, 2 Mat. | 3 Computer Science 
MH 560 intr. Num Anal 5 EE 322 c Cir 3 Elective" B 
Computer cience 
m | 
TOTAL—206 QUARTER HOURS 


*These hours must reda Rond e from each group: (1) IE 
301, IE 555, (E 585. (2) IE 553, IE 586, MM 331 561 


Occupational Safety Option 


Freshman and Sophomore years same as in Industrial Engineering Curriculum 





JUNIOR YEAR 
E 323 E oe 5 E 308 Ergonomics !. A iE 408 E = u 5 
ngr. Sta ' n cs — rgonomics 
IE 305 info-Des Sys 3 € 333 Enp. — 4 E 416 Cy Deas papa 
PG 321 — IE 335 Linear P' ee — — 
L2 E 401 Occup IE 402 Sys. Anal tor 
ME 30! — m A PUS. eemi $ - 
Hom Soc. Elective 3 EE 261 Linear Circuits EE 263 Lin. Circul 
s Analysis tt * 
IE 416 — —— JE 428 Oper & Fac 
IE 422 Prod. Des. i. 3 
—— — IE 406 Occup. Sfty. Lab 3 
i£ 403 Prev. .. ME 321 Dyna el A 
h 3 E. i3 ME 444 Design Hzd. Reductions 
— — | 





Computer Science And Engineering 


The School of Engineering gives instruction in Computer Science and 
Computer Engineering to provide elective courses for Engineering, Arts and 
Sciences, and Business students who want to specialize in Computer Science 
or Computer Engineering. 


Computer Science is the study of representation and transformations of 
information structures, programming languages, computational models, 
computer design and organization, translators, information processing sys- 
tems, numerical mathematics, data processing, simulation, and information 
retrieval. Emphasis is placed on software and programming. 


Computer Engineering is that branch of engineering concerned with the 
organization, design, and utilization of digital processing systems as 
general-purpose computers or as components of larger systems. Both 
hardware and software aspects of the systems are of concern. 
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For those students who wish to channel their studies toward digital 
computation and computing machinery, the following lists of electives are 
available from the indicated departments: 








COMPUTER SCIENCE COURSES 
EE 202 Timesharing and Terminal Systems.. 2 EE 520 Fund. of Computer ml Systems........4 
IE 202 industrial Engineer: — — 3 EE 521 Introduction to Artifici — 
IE 204 Computer Programm 3 * 3 and Robotics.. — 
IE 300 Computer Programming and EE 528 Minicomputer Laboratory. 1 
introduction to ——— EE 527 Systems Prog. and Operating Systems 3 
Decision m.. — ECE 528 Compiler Govetrvction . 3 
JE 30) information Retrieval and - IE 555 Advanced Computer Programming 3 
Computer Programming ... — 2 IE 556 Intermediate simulation E! 
IE 316 Electronic Data Processing Systems MH 560 Introduction to Numerical Analysis. — 
Design 226 MH 561 Numerical Matrix Analysis... , i 
EE 322 Combinational Circuits... 3 IE $585 Computer Programming Systems [m n 
EE 324 Sequential Logic Circuits................ 3 IE 586 information Organization ano 
JE S80 Composer PRU By: 3 E 587 Formal Theory of Computer i ES 
' omputer Pr CAMMI stems | orm "y puter angu 
IE 416 Simulation... ii ng — IE 588 Fundamenta! Algorithms... agen 3 
EE 425 Minicomputer Organizstion .... ee | 
COMPUTER ENGINEERING COURSES 
EE 202 Timesharing and Terminal Systems... ..2 EE $521! Introduction to Artificial 
IE 202 industrial Engineer! Fundamentals... sar 3 intelligence and Robotics " 4 
IE 204 Computer Programm mowed EE 522 Digital — — 
iE 39) Information Retrieval and EE 523 Fauit- —— of Digital Systeme. N | 
Computer ramming 2-38 EE 524 Microcompute — ÀJ 
IE 316 &lectronio Data Ocessing Systems EE 526 Minicomputer Laboraic y. — 
Design 3 EE 527 nr Programming a nog 
EE Meu M 3 æ 429 Compe ter P jects Laborator — 
4 juential pu "o atory . 
IE 384 Data Structures... 3 EE 55! —— Computation. 5 
!E 385 Computer Programming Systems 1.3 IE 555 Computer Pri gramming 3 
EE 425 Minicomputer ization ... š 4 MH 560 —— py etis Analysis.. 5 
EE 520 Fundamentals ot ter Graphics —4 MH 561 Numerical Matrix Analysis... -$ 
IE 585 Computer Programming Systems M. E 


Department of Mechanical Engineering 


The curriculum provides the student with a strong background in mathematics 
and the physical sciences. The basic engineering science fields of engineering 
mechanics, materials science, thermodynamics, fluid mechanics, and heat 
and mass transfer are covered in depth to give students understanding and the 
ability to solve problems in these areas. In addition, there are professional 
subjects offering instruction in combustion engines, including gas turbines 
and rockets, power plants, air conditioning, refrigeration, automatic controls, 
turbomachinery and machine design. A series of courses in electrical subjects 
is also included to equip the graduate with needed fundamental knowledge in 
this rapidly expanding field. 

Modern design courses at senior level, employing both the group project 
and the individual project techniques, provide an opportunity for the student 
to solve typical engineering problems, requiring the development of skill and 
cooperation in creative design, analysis, and synthesis. 

Humanistic-social subjects are required to give the student breadth and to 
add to his general education. 

Technical electives are provided in the senior year of the curriculum to 
enable students to specialize to a limited extent, including a sequence in 
optimization theory. 
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Curriculum in Mechanical Engineering (ME) 





FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum) 
First Quarter 
MH 264 An. Geom. & Cal... ME 
PS 221 General Physics ii ....4 ME 
ME 205 nics- EE 
HY MH 
ME F 
Basic ROTC or f Elective! 
322 orn 4 ME 35 E Materials 
ME 316 Strength rot Matis. 4 Si Murgy . 4 
ME 308 Computations Lab... .3 ME 341 Fluid Mech. I. 4 
EE 263 Linear Or. Analy. 4 ME 303 ics W..3 
202 App. Sp. Comm.t PS 320 Modern Bhy Tor En "ma 
or Hum.-Soc. Elect.” ........3 
EM 304 Tech. WritingT........ 3 
ME 521 Tranafer.... 4 ME 451 Advanced Projects.....3 
ME Mech. Engr. Design 1.4 ME 420 Thermal Systems 
527 mica of Laboratory., 2 
Systems Hum -Soc Elective’ — 9 
Hum.-Soc, Elective’ 3 Technical Elective, 4 





TOTAL—210 QUARTER HOURS 
TS jy i eee da ren s mom s hrs.) or EH 304 (3 hrs | and three additional hours 
approved by the Department Head 
*Sew selection of Humanistic-Social Electives. 


“Electrical Science Elective mus! be EE 301 Engineering instrumentation or EE 371 Electronics | or EE 382 
Electromechanical Energy Conversion | 


“Selected from the sequence of either HY 204-205-206 or HY 101-102-103. 
NOTE. The recommended teonnical elective sequence in optimization theory i$ MH 310 and ME 502. Additional 
Courses following this sequence are available. 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


in addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects be used aa technical electives upon approval of the 
Head of the Department and the Dean o! Engineering iin = 











AE 302 Airloads .......... —4 ME 441 
AE 427 — 9 ME 449 
AE 439 — ME 450 
AE 450 3 ME 501 
AE 529 3 ME 302 
AE 541 -—— 3 ME 510 
CE 305 — $$ ME 54 
CE 380 — ME $28 
CE 404 A ME 52 
CHE 540 —5 ME 536 
EE 322 4 
EE 374 =A ME 542 
EE 39! ME 543 
EE 482 3. wn oes —— peeled E E 
— pics in Linear Algebra . — 
EE 484 1 MH 310 introduction to Calculus of Variations: 3 
EE 463 —3 MH $0! The Calculus of Variations .. 3 
iE 327 5 MH SOS E Mathematics I 5 
E 335 4 PS 513 Introto X —— 5 
E 563 — 3 PS 525 Prin of Nuclear Energy Systems — — 5$ 
TS 550 Engineering Metrology — 44 
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Materials Engineering 


The curriculum in Materials Engineering is administered by the Department of 
Mechanical Engineering of the School of Engineering. It is an interdisciplinary 
curriculum conducted cooperatively by academic departments of the School 
of Engineering and the School of Arts and Sciences through a faculty 
Materials Engineering Curriculum Committee. 


Materials Engineering includes both the design of materials and materials 
processes to meet specific needs. Materials Engineers are employed in the 
basic metallurgical, ceramics, plastics, electronics, aerospace, mechanical, 
process, chemical, and nuclear power industries. 


The curriculum in Materials Engineering contributes the necessary 
foundation in the humanities, basic sciences, engineering sciences, and 
particularly in the science of the relationship of structure to properties. The 
curriculum prepares the engineer for professional practice or graduate study. 
Many materials engineers occupy key positions in industry, government, 
research, and education. 


Materials Engineering courses include the subjects of ceramic, metallic, 
and plastic materials design with the emphasis placed upon the structure of 
each type and its influence on the properties and performance in service. 
Fundamental relationships are emphasized to prepare the engineer to meet 
effectively modern design challenges that will be encountered. The equipment 
available is comprehensive and modern and includes metallurgical micros- 
copes, X-ray diffraction and radiographic facilities, an electron microscope, 
and a variety of types of chemical and mechanical processing and testing 
machines. 


Curriculum in Materials Engineering (MTL) 





FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MM 264 An. Geom, 6 Cal. 5 PS 222 Gen. "n 4 CH 507 Physical Chem. 5 
PS 224 Gen i .4 MH 265 Linear Equations 2 ME 30! T namics | A 
an 205 plied — MTL 202 Engr. Materials z MTL 304 Engr. Materials $ 
History” Scence-Structure Sonos Properties... 
Basic CorElectwet ME 207 Strength o! Matis |...3 ME 308 —— 
HY * 3 EE 390 Un Ge. Andi (1 — 3 
Basic ROTC or Elective? Basic ROTC or 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
CH 508 Physical Chem.. 5 MTL 338 Phase rams . 4 MTL 336 Anat 
MTL 335 Engr Matis MTL $38 Engr. Materials b^ im A 
Meo 4 Meter 3 X Mats. Syst 
Xl A 
EE 263 Linear " MTL 515 Potymer Tech. | A MTL448 MW. to Coamo iaaa 
Analysis V 4 SC X2? App Comm. or MTL 516 Polymer Tech ii 3 
ME S2! Heat Transfer A EM 304 Tech. Wntingt 3 Hum -Soc. Elect.” 3 
Technical Elective 5 
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SENIOR YEAR 
MTL 337 Phys Anal. of MTL 435 me Anal. of MTL 446 Theoretical 
Matis, I! | > — 4 Matts. Engr 3 
MTL 445 Transfor. in MTL 575 Rate Processes MTL 447 Mechanics of 
Condensed Phases 4 in Metia... 3 Engr. Mtals....... 4 
Technical Elect 5  MTL412 Electrical Prop ME 451 Advanced Projects......3 
Hum.-Soc. Elect.* 5 of Materials ..... aw MTL 513 intr. to X-ray 
Hum.-Soc. Elect.........6 ——— see 
Technica! Elect........... 1 Hum -Soc. Elect.”.........3 
TOTAL—210 QUARTER HOURS 


TSix hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted tor SC 202 (3 hrs. or EH 304 (3 hrs.] and three additional hours 
approved by the Chairman o! the Materiais Engineering Curriculum Committee, 


*Sae selection of Humanistic-Social Electives. 
**Selected trom the sequence of aither HY 204-205-206 or HY 101-102-103 
ae The sequence CH 111 and CH 112 may be substituted for the sequence CH 103/CH 103L and CH 104/CH 
SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


in addition to the subjects listed below other may be used as technical electives upon approval of the 
Chairman ot the Materials Engineering Curriculum 


CHE 540 Nuciear Engineering -.............. aS ‘ME 321 Dynamics L... s-sa ‘ 
CHE 580 introduction to Plastics s. 8 ME 449 Professional Diagnostic Problems ..........4 
CHE 585 Air Quality Engineering ~- -= —.4 ME 543 Photoelastic Stress and 
CH 207 Organic Chemistry ........ "e ^ Strain Analysis... 3 
CH 413 Analytical Chemistry esos .9 PS 300 Intermediate Electricity 
CH 510 Intermediate inorganic Chemistry... 5 snd Magnetism I... 4 
CE 509 Environmental Health Engineering ......5 PS 303 Optics — — — 
EE 301 Engineering Instrumentation »e43 PS 304 Applied Spectroscopy. demise sd 
EE 397 introduction to Acoustics PS 509 introdüctlon to Reactor Physics I... 5 
And Noise Control . >: -—3 PS $14 Electron Optics and Mi —— att 
EE 413 Physical Electronics 3 PS 515 Intermediate Modem Physics 5 
EE 586 Direct Energy Conversion 3 PS $535 Introduction to Solid State Physics 5 
OL 30! Minerology I....... * $ TE 305 Fiber Technology ......... 3 
IE 410 Engi Statistics... 5 TE 424 Man-Made Fibers l... 5 
ME 316 Strength of Materials ll... 5 


Department of Textile Engineering 


The programs in the Department of Textile Engineering are designed to be 
sufficiently flexible to serve the needs of the student who seeks a career in the 
Textile Industry. Textiles is a truly multi-disciplinary program, and frequently a 
career in this field will draw on knowledge from the sciences, arts, combina- 
tions of these, economics, business and others. 

The curricula are planned to provide for the needs of students as 
perceived by them and assisted by the faculty of the Department. 

Well equipped laboratories complement the lecture program. These 
laboratories represent the types of equipment, bench study and research 
capabilities so vital to the learning of and contributing to a career in the 
industry. 

The size and diversity of textiles and the allied industries provide careers 
in manufacturing, research, machinery design. chemicals and dyestuffs, sales, 
styling and design, technical service and others. Too, the student has the 
opportunity to prepare for graduate school if he or she desires. 

For those students who want to plan their education path in conjunction 
with industrial experience the Alabama textile industry cooperates with the 
Department of Textile Engineering through the Cooperative Education Prog- 
ram as described on page 52. 

The Textile Engineering Department conducts both applied and funda- 
mental research. In cooperation with the Engineering Experiment Station, and 
other segments of the University, the Department serves textiles through the 
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utilization of its facilities. In conjunction with research undertaken by the the 
faculty, undergraduates may have the opportunity to conduct research in 
areas of their special interest. Graduate students from other disciplines are 
welcome to conduct approved research that may be applied toward their 
graduate program requirements. 

The Department of Textile Engineering offers three curricula to prepare 
for a career in one of the many facets of the industry. Textile courses In these 
curricula are combined with courses offered by other departments o! the 
University to provide basic instruction in the fundamental sciences, engineer- 
ing, technology and humanistic-social studies. The three curricula are: 

Textile Engineering—The curriculum in Textile Engineering offers study 
in basic engineering. It includes engineering science, humanistic-social 
studies, and the textile subjects needed for a fundamental understanding of 
the textile processes, materials and industry. It prepares students for graduate 
study and careers in textile research, engineering, production and manage- 
ment in the primary textile industry and allied industries, such as the 
manufacture of textile machinery and man-made fibers. 

Textile Chemistry—Students in this curriculum study the chemistry and 
physics of natural and man-made fibers and the theory and practice of textile 
dyeing and finishing. It prepares students for graduate work and careers as 
chemists and dyers in the textile, man-made fibers, dyestuff and other 
industries allied to textiles. 

Textile Management—This curriculum prepares students for production, 
administrative and managerial positions in a textile career. In their junior and 
senior years students major in production, sales, or design according to their 
professional needs. 

Currículum in Textile Chemistry (TC) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Firat Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
CM 111 Gen Chem _ 5 CH 112 Gen Chem... 5 CH 113 Gen. Chem... 5 
MM 160 Algebra & Tog -5 MH 161! An Geom. & Cal Ai MM 162 An Geom & Cai BK | 
EH 101 English Comp 3 EM WE Como. 3 EM 103 English Comp. ........3 
TE 101 int. Textiles... 3 — dd Ne at quaes | 
Basic ROTC or Elec... Basic ROTC or Elec... 1 Basic ROTC or Elec.....1 
PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Educabon...T PE Physical Education......1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
MH 163 An Geom. & Cal S MH 204 An Geom & Ca $ PO 209 intr. Am Govt 5 
TE 231 Tex. Fibers |... 5 CH 205 An Chemistry 5 PA Ethics & Soc 5 
CH 204 An Chem... 3 TE 22 Tex Fidesi 5 TE 21!! Yam Form Sys. 5 
CH 204LAn Chem. Lab... .2 Basic ROTC or Elect SC 202 App! Sp. Comm t 3 
His 3 Basic ROTC or Elec! 
Basic ROTC or Elec.) 
JUNIOR YEAR 
PS 205 intr — = PS 206 intr Physics — 5 CH X3 Or Chem. 5 
TE 22! Fabricform Sy .—5 TE 212 Spec Top on Yn Mig 4 TE 3213 Knit Structures a 
TE 24! Dye & Finish TE 222 Woven Structures 3 TE 32 An Instrum in 
TE 213 Prep o! Yarns tor TE 242 Chem Tech. of Bicn Textiles... 3 
Fab. Form . . Dye. & Fin 3 EM 304 Tech. Writingt -3 
Soc. Ejectrve 3 Hum-Soc. Elective. .......3 
SENIOR YEAR 
CH 304 ic Chem... 5 CM 407 Physical Chem. — CH 408 Chem 5 
TE 2380 Test o! Tex Mat! 5 TE 44! Adv Dyeing- 5 380 Textile Costing..........5 
—.5 TE 35! Analysis of Tex Technical Elective......5 
Fab. Syuct 5 
TOTAL—205 QUARTER HOURS 


‘Selected from the sequence of either HY 204-205-206 or HY 101-102-103 
tSis hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SC 202 (3 hrs| & EH 304 (3 hv | 
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it addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives upon approval of the 


CH 504 Organic An. (Qual.) 


CHE 560 intr. To Plastics. 
IE 204 P 

E 311 

IE 

ME 

CH 

ME 


231 
264 


ZZM A BELLE 














azam = BELLE 





265 Diff. Equa. ..... 
zu Texturized Yarns .. 





A Madd 








ME 
TE 212 T on ME 
Yarn Mt = Bi- 
EE 261 Circuit sto PS 
TE 222 Woven Struct.............. 3 lE 
TE 213 Prep. of Yarns 
For Fab. Form - 
SENIOR YEAR 
EC 200 Gen Eco 5 PG 211 Gen. Pehong TE 380 Tex Costing. — 
TE 350 Test of Tex. Matis...5 TE 351 An of Tex TE 322 Non-Conven. Fab... 3 
EH 304 Tech. Writing 3 Fab. Struct, sss em T Technical Elective... 5 
sc 202 Sp. mt s... 3 TE 352 Quality Contro! .......3 Hum-Soc. Elective. ...3 
T Elective....4 
TOTAL—205 QUARTER HOURS 
“Selected from the sequence of either HY 204-205-206, or HY 101-102-103 
fSix hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SC 202 (3 hrs.) and EH 304 (3 Ars) 
SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 
in addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects be used as technical electives upon approval of the 
Head of the Department. = 
MN 241 Business Law... — TE 31! Texturized Yarns............. 
IE 316 Electronic Data Proc. TE 342 An. instrum. In Textiles... 
= 2 Kogon dS Study n = Design — —— 
neering Economy .. ard Weavi Design 
TS 306 Gages & Measurements TE 441 
TE 242 Chem. Tech. of Bleaching TE 480, Plant 
Dyeing & Finishing............ — —— Oper. & Con. 1 & li 
T 480, 451 Under) 
Research í& 1| — 55 
Curriculum in Textile Management (TM) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter 
* MH 160 Pre. Cal. W. Trig... 5 TE 141 e c — TE 
TE 101 n Nh e ned MH " AC — oH 
«EH 101 ish - 1 ] . * 
ITS 102 Com. & Des. Graphic. 2 HY 205 Teo & Cuil h 3 EM 
‘HY 206 Tech. & Civil | pad, '"P£ Physical Education..1 HY 
,PE Physical Education 1 PE 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Firat Quarter Second Quarter Third 
TE 21! Yam Form. Systems,..6 TE 241 Dye & Finishing... 5 EC 202 Economics it, 5 
TE 231 Textile Fibers kene% TE 232 Textile Fibers.......5 PS 205 Intr Lay 5 
CH 104 Fund. of Chem !....4 EC 200 Gen. ECONOMICS... 5 TE 222 Woven Struct 3 
CH 1041 Gen. Chem. Lab... TE 212 . Topica Yarn TE 242 Chem Tech Bleach 
IE 204 Comp. Prog. ..........3 . & Finish. .... 3 
TE 213 Prep. Yarns for 
Fab. Form. ..............2 
JUNIOR YEAR 
JE 220 Applied Stats...........5 ACF 215 Fund Accing..-.—-5 TE 380 Textile Costng..........5 
TE 321 Knit Structures,- TE 350 Test. of Tex. Mati 5 SC 21 Speech Comm.t..........5 
TE 342 Analyt instrum. in TE 325 DM. Tex. Fab 04 TE 35! Anyl ot Tex. 
TOROS sennu EM 304 Tech. Writingf o3 Fab Struct. 5 
TE 2311 Textured YANS... TE 352 Tex. Qual Contro! 3 
TE 322 Non Conv. Fab. Struct.3 
SENIOR YEAR 
TE 490 Undergrad. Resch.1...5 TE 491 . Rosch N..5 TE 481 Plant Design, 
Tech Elactives*...........9@ TE 480 Plant ign. Oper. & Contr. th. 
Free Electivest..........3 Oper. & Contr. 1. A Tech. Electives*.........10 
Tech. Electives" . 4 Free Electives... 3 
Free Electives ...........3 
TOTAL—209 QUARTER HOURS 


tNine hours ot ROTC (Basic B, Advanced 3) may be substituted for SC 211 (5 hours), EH 304 (3 hours), and 1 hour 
Of tree elective: 
“Selected from an approved sequence. 


Auburn School of Aviation 


The Auburn School of Aviation was established in 1942 as a department of the 
School of Engineering to offer flight education for students of the University, 
for the Armed Forces, and for the general public; and to serve the citizens of 
Alabama and the Southern region by providing other services in aviation. The 
School cooperates fully with the Federal Aviation Administration and other 
organizations in conducting special aviation research and education pro- 
grams. 

In conjunction with the Aerospace Engineering Laboratories located on 
the campus, the airport serves as an Aerospace laboratory of practical training 
for students enrolled in the curricula of Aviation Management and Aerospace 
Engineering. Flight courses offered include private, commercial, multi- 
engine, instrument, flight instructor, and airline transport. These courses are 
offered for credit in the Aviation Management Curriculum and are also 
available on a noncredit basis. 

The University owns a 322-acre airport. conveniently located within three 
miles of the campus, with two lighted, 4,000-feet, paved runways; a two-story 
Administration Building; two large hangars; and a five-unit T-Hangar. The 
School currently operates ten single engine aircraft, two twin engine aircraft, 
and one flight simulator. 

In addition to flight education, other services such as airplane storage and 
servicing are provided at the airport. The School also provides air transporta- 
tion anywhere in the United States for University faculty and staff. 

The Auburn School of Aviation is fully certified by the FAA as an Approved 
Ground and Flight School with examining authority for private pilots. The 
School is also approved by the State Department of Education for flight 
instruction under the U.S. Veterans Administration education program. The 
FAA has designated the Director of the Auburn School of Aviation as an 
Aircraft Inspection Representative and the Associate Director and Supervisor 
of Flight Education as Pilot Examiners. 





School of Home Economics 


RUTH L. GALBRAITH, Dean 


HOME ECONOMICS is a professional program with its roots in the arts, 
sciences, and humanities. It is a complex of studies serving many purposes— 
broad liberal education, preparation for careers, and a background for home 
and family living. Areas of specialization are concerned with many aspects of 
environment, health, and human development. With emphasis on both 
breadth of knowledge and its application to the solution of human problems, 
Home Economics offers professional or pre-professional preparation for an 
increasing variety of positions with opportunities available in education, 
business, industry, and government. 

Programs of study leading to the Bachelor of Science degree can be 
planned within eleven curricula in the School of Home Economics. These 
curricula are designed with flexibility to meet the needs of students with 
varying interests. The School includes the Departments of Consumer Affairs, 
Family and Child Development, and Nutrition and Foods. 


Department of Consumer Affairs 


The Department of Consumer Affairs focuses on the near physical environ- 
ment and resources, including personal interaction with this environment. 
Three majors are offered in this department: Clothing, Textiles, and Related 
Art; Fashion Merchandising; Housing, Interior Furnishings, and Equipment. 
These curricula lead to careers in business and government which apply 
science and technology to study consumer needs,to evaluate consumer 
products and to inform consumers of the findings. 


Clothing, Textiles and Related Art (CTC, CTD, CTT) 


Clothing, Textiles, and Related Art is a professional three-option curriculum 
providing preparation in areas of specialization related to students’ profes- 
sional goals. Diversification within the major allows application of knowledge 
in such varied fields as textile and apparel design, production and promotion; 
textile science; fashion journalism; and consumer-producer relations. A 
unique interdisciplinary potential involving Clothing and Textiles, Textile 
Engineering, the School of Business, the Agricultural Experiement Station (for 
research) and the Cooperative Extension Service exists on one campus 
located in a textile area. 


Curriculum in Clothing, Textiles, and Related Art (CTT) 
Options: Clothing (CTC), Textile Design (CTD), Textile Science (CTT) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MH 140 College Alg* — CH Gen. Chem 105 Fund, of Glo 
CA 116 Art for Living |. CM 1031 Gen. Chem. Lab 
CA 116L Art for Liv. Lab CA 15 Clothing & Man 
EM 102 English Comp... 
HY 
PE 


EM 101 English Comp 
HY/AT lx Mu emt 
PE Physical Education... 


altsi ksin 
Dubia 
8 
m 
g 
— G0 Q0 o dO A 


Physical Education 
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Third Quarter 
EC 200 Economics /............. = U 225 Textiles... .. 
PG 21! Paych. | or FED 213 CH SY 20! 
Human Growth and CA 202 
Develo ae TE | E 
EH 253 English Lit EH 





ui 
FCD 157 Fam. & Human 





—— „3 
JUNIOR YEAR 
PS 204 BY 1 intr. Microbio........ 5 CA 2345 Creative Crafts 
JM 31$ 313 Home F 5 or 
323 Man the Consumer...3 CA 385 Creative Weaving .......3 
III 5 Prof, Electives ,..........13 
SENIOR YEAR 
Prot. Electives ..... B CA 515 History of Textiles CA 431 Man-Environment 
— 23 0t Cost 5 —— 
H ume...... Ives... * 
Prol Decine. a3 
TOTAL—205 QUARTER HOURS 


“Students choosing Textile Science Option take CH 207, 208 Org. Chem. and MH 160 Pre-Cal./Trig 


“Students may take any combination of World History. HY 101-102-103, Tech. and Civilization, HY 204-205-206, 
Hist of Art, AT 171-172-173. 


CLOTHING OPTION-APPROVED PROFESSIONAL ELECTIVES 


45 hours selected from ANT 203; CA 205, 206, 216, 226, 310, 316, 395, 480, 490, 505, 555, 556: EC 274, 574. PG 330, 
561, SY 305, 311, JM 221. 421 


TEXTILE DESIGN OPTION—APPROVED PROFESSIONAL ELECTIVES 
45 hours selected from AT 111, 112. 113, 121. 122. 123: CA 205, 216, 303, 343, 345, 375, 395, 465, 466, 480, 490, 515, 
526, 535, 575, 576A, 5768, 576C., 586, 587, 588. TE 220. 230, 418. 


TEXTILE SCIENCE OPTION—APPROVED PROFESSIONAL ELECTIVES 
45 hours selected trom BY 501; CA 490, 535, 560, 575, 583; CH 204, 303, 304, 305, 316, 404: MH 161, 162. 183: PS 
206: TE 305. 307, 317, 319, 324, 417, 424, 425. 


Students with other specialized professional goals in Clothing. Textiles and Related Arts should plan an 
appropriate coordinated program of electives to provide needed knowledge and competence 


Students interested in combining Clothing and Textiles with teacher certification, consul! adviser for specific 
course requirements. 


All electives must be approved by the student's adviser 


Fashion Merchandising (FM) 


Fashion Merchandising prepares majors for such positions as buyer or 
assistant buyer, comparison shopper, fashion stylist or coordinator, mer- 
chandise manager, fashion promoter, or a store owner-manager. Ten weeks of 
retail training is included in the fashion merchandising curriculum. 


Curriculum in Fashion Merchandising (FM) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
MH 140 Col! M 5 CH 103 Chemi 4 CH 104 Chemistry 4 
1 z — — 

CA 116 Art poste L = | CH 103t Chemistry La — 3i CH 104L Chemistry Lab 1 
m D UE Lab. = = AL —— Man... = EM d Fam & Human — 
H 101 lish Comp = Comp. English Comp... 
HY/AT* — - Se | HY/AT* .. oe — X —— | SIN ale EE — 
PE Physical Education ......1 PE Physical Education 1 NF 112 Nutrition & Man... .3 

PE Physical Education ....1 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 
DIN doner Second Quarter Third Quarter 
CH 203 Org. Chem. 5 EC 202 Economics I... 5 ACF 211 Account . mo 
EC 200 Economies i 5 PS 200 5 CA 225 Textiles, "n. | 
a SY 201 Sociology . 5 Sc 202 1 vedi 
3 CA 113 Housing orMan.....3 MT 331 rkoting........ "m; 
— 


"Students ma Ter] combination of World History, HY 101-102-103, Tech. and Civilization, HY 204-205-206, 
Hist. of Art, AT 1 N23 
“Students may choose one course trom English Lit. EH 253, or Sur. Lit. Western World, EH 260-261-262 





JUNIOR YEAR 
CA 325 Fash. Merch. 45 CA 316 Fash. Analysis. 5 MT 432 Promotional Strat,........5 
CA 226 Fash. Sketch CA 334 Intr. to Fid, Exper.......2 Prof. Elective"... 8 
JM 315 Tech. Journ. MT 433 Retail Store Mgt... 5 Elective E 
Prot. Electives“... FCO 323 Man the 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
CA 335 Retail Training..........13 CA 516 Apparel Qual. Eval 
CA 535 Textile Testing 





eei ide QUARTER HOURS 
“Professional Electives—8 of the 23 r$ selected from CA 105, 206, 385, 575, 583. Other suggested 
protessiónal electives are ACF 212: CA 524, 4 EC 200. 274. MN 310. 241, 242, 346, 442; MT 436, 437, 441; SY 505; OS any CA 
courses 


One-year Transfer Programs 


Qualified students in the Clothing, Textile Design, or Fashion Merchandising curricula may tor one of 
several one-year transfer programs to be taken during the junior — Transter Programs are planned with an adviser 
530 that transfer credits meet Auburn curriculum requirements the student earns an Associate Degree trom the 
transter institution 

Programs are available with the Fashion — eae eere La textile design and 
merchandising Apparel Engineering is available in Southern Technical Institute in Marietta, Ga. 


For further information, contact the Head of the Consumer Affairs Department. 


One-quarter Internship Programs 
Students majoring in Fashion pM of Interior Furnishings and Equipment are required to —— an 


internship or field experience away from campus during one quarter of the junior or senior year. 
experiences can be for students in Consumer At Affairs major To eam credit, —— 
work-study program must be approved by the 


Housing (HS) 


Graduates of the program will fill the growing need for professionals such as 
housing community service director; housing educator, consultant, coun- 
selor; public housing manager; or extension worker. 

















Curriculum in Housing (HS) 
Third Quarter 

EH EM 103 English Com, — 

BY CA 116 Art for Uv.. 3 

PG CA 118L Art for Liv. 2 

CA FCD 157 Fam & Hum, Dev..,....3 

CA Sv 220 Statistics — 

PE Physical Education ......7 

HY 204 Tech. & Civ. 1.3 HY HY 206 Tech. & Civil. m "2 
FCD 323 Man the Cons..........3 CA RSY 362 Comm, Org ... — 
CA 233 Home Equip. |....5 BSC EC 200 Econ. l.......... 5 
MN 241 Business Law | A SY EH 315 BAP Rapt. Writing 3 
FE Physical Education 1 RSY SC 204 App Speech Comm ...3 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
i Dente Second Quarter Third Quarter 
EC 20? Economics li 5 FCO 333 Cons Onented Legis . 5. PO 323 Mun Govt 5 
CA 43! Man Environ. Rel... 2 MT 33! Prin of Mk... $ CA 553 Cons, å the Market. ..3 
CA 514 Soc Prob of Housing 5 Math/Nat. Sci,” | Electives 5 
Hum/Fine Arts” .. 5 Bectives.......—........3 Prof. Electives. 8 
SENIOR YEAR 
FCO 541 Fam. Fin. Mgt. 5$ AEC S09 Resource Econ. .....5 CA 336 o Prof. Electives........15 
SY 505 Urban Sociology... 5 ee 
Prof, Electives....... $ Prot. Electives... 5 
“Liberal Education Electives 
TOTAL—205 QUARTER HOURS 


APPROVED PROFESSIONAL ELECTIVES 


(An internship (CA 336) may be used in partial fulfiliment of professional electives) 


Minimum of 10 hours selected trom: FCD 267, FCD 268, FCD 306, FCD 310, FCD 447. NF 356; SY 202, SY 310, SY 
309, SY 311, SY 375, SY 501, SY 370, SY 508, SY 520, SY 204; U 400 


Minimum of 10 hours selected trom: ACF 211, ACF 323: EC 206, EC 360, EC 546, EC 555, EC 558, EC 559: MN 242 
MN 310, MN 346, MN 367. PO 328 


Minimum of 10 hours selected from: BSC 361-362. BSC 101; AR 360, AR 370: AT 474. CA 333. CA 343, CA 355. CA 
313, CA 533. HF 221; IE 317. U 210, U 310. 


Interior Furnishings and Equipment (IFE) 


Students majoring in Interior Furnishings or Equipment will be prepared for 
positions in retailing, styling, manufacturing, or public utilities. Governmental 
agencies, including cooperative extension, offer other professional oppor- 
tunities. 


Curriculum in Interior Furnishings and Equipment (IFE) 





FRESHMAN YEAR 
EM 101 E * 3 EH ME Cona E "c 3 
H 1 ish Comp. .. nglish nglish 

MH 140 College Ai 5 CH 103 Chem. å Lab Gen. Chem. & Lab 5 
CA 118 Art for Liv 3 CA 115 Clothing & Man Fam. & Hum Dev 3 
CA 116 Art tor Liv. CA 113 Housing & Man AT. 3 

Lab... 2 —— — p. Sp. Comm. 3 
MF 112 Nutrition and Man... .3 PE Physical Education 1 
PE Physical Education... ! 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 203 Organic Chem 5$ PS 200 Found. of Physics 5 BY 100 Intr. Micro 5 
AT 111 Fundamentals S EC Economics I 5 CA 225 Textiles 5 
EM 260. 261, or 262 World Lit. 3 211 —— 5 233 Home Equip | 5 
EC 290 Econ! 5 Prot 3 E! a 
JUNIOR YEAR 
MT 331 Prin of Mkt S CA 303 The House 5 $33 Home " 5 
SY 211 Intr to Soc 5 CA 310 Mass Comm. 3 CA S53 Consumer & the Mkt...3 
FCO 323 Man the Consumer 3 EH 415 Writ Bus Comm. 3 CA 33 Interior Home Prob. 5 
CA 313 Home Furnishings 5 CA 333 Lighting Design 5 Prot. Neu 
SENIOR YEAR 

CA 431 Man Environ. Rel 2 CA 336 Field Exp. 5-15. CA. 473 Int HomeProb. 3 

Prot. Elective 5 Prot Bective™ 0-10 Electives 

Electives 9 Prof. Elective ... 9 


“Students may take =y combination of World History HY 101-102-103. Tech. and Civilization: HY 204-205-206 
Art History: AT 171-172-1 


"Students who take a 15 credit held expenence take the reduced no. of prof. electives. 
TOTAL—205 QUARTER HOURS 
APPROVED PROFESSIONAL ELECTIVES 
Minimum of 10 hours salected from) ACF 211. ACF 323: FCD 333, FCD 541; MN 241, MN 242. MN 310, MN 346: MT 


432 MT 433, MT 441. EC 546, EC 555 PO 418, SY 311: JM 315: NF 104. CA 325, CA 535, CA 583, CA 514; EH 315 


Minimum of 10 hours selected trom. BSC 206. AR 360. AR 370. AT 112. AT 371. AT 372, AT 373) 10 365, ID 366. 1D 
367 TE 250. U 210, CA 216. CA 375, CA 385. CA 574 CA 515, CA 586. HF 221 
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Department of Family and Child Development 


The Department of Family and Child Development is concerned with the 
processes of growth and development of the individual in his daily living from 
infancy to old age and with the creation of techniques for facilitating such 
development. Its primary mission is the promotion of self-fulfillment of 
individuals and families through maximum utilization of material and human 
resources. 

Four curricula, including five majors, are offered in this department: 
Family and Child Development (General Family and Child Development, Day 
Care and Programs for Young Child), Family and Child Services, Home 
Management and Family Economics, 


Family and Child Development (FCD) 


The major in Family and Child Development prepares students for profes- 
sional work with families and individuals of all age levels, with challenging 
careers in programs for young children and youth, family life education, and 
business. 


Curriculum in Family and Child Development (FCD) 
Major in General Family and Child Development 





FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
8i 101 Bio cso Bi 104 Bio Hum, Affairs...5 SY 201! Sociology............ 5 
EH 10! Eng “3 PG 21! Psychology!_........5 EH 103 Eng. Comp... nal 
HY - veen EH 102 Eng.Comp....—-.3 FCO 157 Fam. Human Dev 3 
PE Physical Education....1 HY " ss~ : 3 NF 112 Nutr & Man 3 
PE Physical Education ...1 HY * ; 3 
PE Physical Education ..... 1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
FCD 267 Child Dev. bond FCD 268 Family l... 5 EC 200 Economics.. 5 
CA 115 Cloth & Man... E SC 273 Gr. Prob. Solving 5 FCO 300 App. Child Study... $ 
Electives.. ..........10 MH or PA (Appr.)......— 5 CA 116 Art fot Living s3 
CA 113 Housing tor Man 3 en en | 
JUNIOR YEAR 
FCD 301 Child Dev. |. 4 FCO 302 Child Dev. IIl : 4 FCO 323 Man the Consumer ...3 
FCD 305 Family Wi 4 FCO 306 Family M 4 Prot. Electives 15 
Liberal Ed. Elect... 5 Electives B 
Prof. Electives ll 
SENIOR YEAR 
Prot. Electives 13 FCD 420 Res Child Dev. 4 Electives... HW 
Liberal Ed. Elect 5 CA 431 Man-Env. Rel 2 Prot Electives 7 
Prof, Electives ..........? 
Liberal Ed. Elect......5 
TOTAL—205 QUARTER HOURS 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 

Bi 101 Biology... PG 2M . 5 SY 201 Sociology — 5 
MH or PA| 5 EH 102 Eng. Comp... 3 EH 103 Eng Comp...............3 
EH 101 Eng. p. 3 ZY 105 intr. Hum. Physiol 5 FCD 157 Fam. Human Dev......3 
MY 5o ra — ed ea — 3 NF 112 Nutrition Man 3 
PE Physical Education .' PE Physical Educaton ..1 HY * 3 

! 


PE Physical Education 
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Third Quarter 
EC 200 Economics... — 
FCD 300 App p, Child Study... = 





FCD 323 Man the Consumer 
FCO 437 Learn. Exp. Child ... 
FCO 437L Learn. Exp. Child 
NF 492 intant Child Nutr. ........ 

Prot. Electives 






FCD 350 Intr. Day Ca 
Prot, Electives - 


[I IIT 





biua s 


SENIOR YEAR 


FCD 467 Parent Education ..... 4 FCO 420 Res. Child Dev..........4 FCO 497E Fid. Exp 
FCO 471 Admin, Prog. Ctwid ....3 — CA 431 Man-Env. Rel. T i Parent d mies ww dj 

Lib. Ed. Electives ......... 5 Lib. Ed. Electives .........5 FCD 497DFld. Exp. 

Prot. Electives ............3 Prot. Electives ... 5 Care & Prog. 
[sie A tor Children of...........13 
FCD 497Dand. . B 
Prot Electives ——. 5 
TOTAL—205 QUARTER HOURS 


‘Students may take combination of World History, HY 101-102-103, Technology and Civilization, MY 
204-205-206, History of Art, AT 171-172-173, and Western Literature, EH 260-261-262 


Family and Child Services (FCS) 


Family and Child Services is a broadly-based curriculum designed to provide 
students with the relevant knowledge and motivation to enter employment in 
human service occupations and professions not requiring graduate education 
immediately upon receiving their bachelor's degree. The curriculum also is 
sound preparation for the student planning to enter graduate study. 


Curriculum in Family and Child Services (FCS) 

















FRESHMAN YEAR 
— — 
Bi 101 .5 B 5 
EH 101 Engel Gon 3 PG 5 
NF 112 N EH 4 
Pe hysical E 3 CA 1 113 Housing & 3 
PE P ducation . 
PE —— Education ..1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
MH or PA (Appr) s EC 200 Economics . 5 FCD 300 App. Child Study... 5 
FCO 267 Child Dev. 1... 4 FCD 268 Family! — 5 SC 273 Group Problems... 5 
CA 11!5 Cloth & Man... 3 PG 215 5 PO 210 Amer State Local Govt. 5 
Liberal Ed. Electives ...5 CA 116 Art for Living. 3 Electives... 3 
JUNIOR YEAR 
FCD 302 Child Dev. ii.. — 5 
FCD 308 Fam Ch. Men Hi... .4 — 
FCD 323 n Consumer 3 A 
Prot. Electives „= 6 5 
SENIOR YEAR 
FCO 497 Dir. Field Exp $ 
Prot. Electives 10 
TOTAL—205 QUARTER HOURS 
"Students —— comtynation of World History. HY 101-102-103. Techno! and Civilization, MY 
204-205-206, History ot Art, AT 171-172-173, and Western World Literature. EH 260-261 
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Home Management (HM) 


The Home Management major is designed for students interested in a broad 
general education in home economics. Professional preparation is offered for 
positions in Cooperative Extension Service, home service and other areas of 
business requiring a background in home management and social science. 


Curriculum in Home Management (HM) 








First Quarter Third Quarter 
MH 140 College Alegbra 5 BI 5 Bt 104 Bio, Hum. Affairs......5 
CA 116 Art tor Liv... sed NF 5 CA 105 Fund. Cloth... 5 
EM 101 DES — CA | EH 103 English Comp... 
NF 112 Nutr & Man. 3 EH 102 English Comp..._.._..3 FCD 157 Fam & Hum. Dey.......3 
PE Physica! Education ......1 PE Physical Education ......1 PE Physical Education ..... 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EC 200 Econ | 5 EC 201 Econ Il —$ FCO 267 Child Dev | 4 
SY 201 Sociology 5 NF 204 Meal — FCO 268 Family! 5 
SC 202 App Sp. Com 3 PG 21! Psych 5 PS 200 Found. Physics 5 
CA 113 ng 3 HY 205 Tech & Ce .........3 HY 206 Tech. & Civ, 3 
MY 204 Tech. & Civ 3 
JUNIOR YEAR 
233 FCO Cons. Leg... 5 MN 24! Business Law .............5 
27 33! ey 5S CA 343 Int. Home Prob 5 
Libera! Ed. Electives..5 CA 338 Light Equip......... 5 
Electives 3 CA 310 Mass Commun 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
FCO 541 Fam. Finance.......... FCD 443 Home Res 5 CA 593 House Util 3 
Liberal Ed. Electives...5 CA S53 Cons & Mkt 3 FCD 560 Mgt Prob 3 
Electives E CA 355 Con Tent... 3 Elective... 10 
CA 43! Man-Env. Rel...........2 
Liberal Ed. Electives. 5 


TOTAL—205 QUARTER HOURS 


Family Economics (FE) 


The curriculum in Family Economics prepares students for professional 
positions that deal primarily with the economic problems of families. These 
include positions in the following areas: credit counseling in banks, housing 
authorities, social service agencies, and independent credit counseling 
services; consumer protection with local, state, and federal agencies; and 
business and industry. 


Curriculum in Family Economics (FE) 





FRESHMAN YEAR 

First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
CA 116 Art for Liv... 3 Bi 101 Prin. of Bio... 5S Bi 104 Bio Mum Aft 5 
EH 101 English Comp Xy s — CA '15 Cloth & Man... -—— 
FCO 157 Fam & Hum Dev. ..3 EH 3 EM 103 English Comp.. EE 
160 PreCal. wiTng 5S WE 3 PG 211 Ns — 
PE Physical Education ..' PE 1 PE Physical Hon a T 
EC 200 Economics l.S EC FCD 268 Famiyl. 5 
HY 204 Tech & Ov. I... 3 HY HY 206 Tech & Ci. M.I 
— o oq 3 Home. Ec. Elective.....5 

Elective Lib. Ed. Elective 

(Hum/Fine Art) s5 Math/Nat Sci. 5 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
CA 233 3 CA 43 Man-Environ. pal. — 
FCD 323 $ CA 553 Cons in the Mit.........3 
EM 345 5 EC 551! Int. Microecon 5 
JM 315 5 FCD 560 Mot. Prob. in Home ....3 
MN 241 Home Ec. Elective....5 
CA $514 Soc. Prob. Hous 5 Electives......... — FCD 497 Directed Fld. Exp 
FCD 541 Fam. Finan, Mgt 5 Home Ec. Elect 5 Family Economics... .10 
Electives 3 Prot. Elective Prot. Elactive or..........5 
Prof, Elective 5 FCD 409 U rad. Res or 
Home Ec Elective........5 
Prot. Elective................5 
TOTAL—205 QUARTER HOURS 
Professional Electives 


Professional Electives for all programs of study are to be selected with the guidance of the faculty adviser The list 
of Professional Electives is available in the department 


Internship Program 


Students enrolled in all curricula within the department may apply for a 
directed field experience in their area of specialization. Application is to be 
made four quarters in advance of the term in which the internship is desired. 
Certain prerequisites are to be satisfied before an internship is approved, and 
students are encouraged to select their professional and free electives 
carefully to insure the prerequisites are fulfilled. Normally, an internship may 
be taken for a minimum of 10 and a maximum of 15 credits. Intormation and 
application materials are available in the departmental office. 

The department operates the Child Study and Family Life Center for 
training and research. Children are admitted to the Child Study Center 
educational program according to the special study needs of students and 
faculty. A tuition fee is charged. 


Department of Nutrition and Foods 


The Nutrition and Foods major is designed for students having a strong 
interest in the health, physical growth, and welfare of people, and the ability to 
apply scientific principles to the solution of problems. The sociological, 
psychological, physiological and economical aspects of food in nutritional 
status are integral parts of the program. 

The department, through its majors in Coordinated Dietetics, Nutrition 
and Foods, Food Service Administration and Pre-Nursing Science, prepares 
students for teaching, research, and health service careers in educational 
institutions, hospitals, industry, and government. 


Food Service Administration (FSA) 


The Food Service Administration major prepares students to manage food 
service operations. 


Curriculum in Food Service Administration (FSA) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
EH 10 Engen Comp EH 102 English Comp. 3 EH 103 English Comp 3 
1 ý 3 1 F 1 n 
HY 3130! World History" 3 HY 102 World H — 2 HY 103 World History” 3 
NF 112 Nutnt and Man.. 3 CM 103 Gen Chemistry 4 NF 204 Meal MgL. 5 
MH 140 College Algebra or CH 1031 Chemistry Lab 1 CH 104 Gen Chemistry. A 
MH 160 Pre-Cal w. Trig 5 NF 104 Prin. of Prep 5 CH 104LC Lab 1 
PE Physical Education... PE Physical Education ¢ PE Physical Education ....! 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
CH 203 Organic Chemist: EC 200 Economics I... sss 


SC 211 Fund. Comm 





EC 202 Economics ii — 
SY 201 intr. Sociology E 


EH 304 Tech Writ or ——— 
JM 315 Tech. Journalism... 
JUNIOR YEAR 


BY 100 intr. Microbiol. or 


ACF 211 Accounting | 
PG 21! Psychology. 
Lit. Elective . 


wane 





105 Human Physiology... 


ù oo 


NF 564 Experimental Foods..... 
MN 310 Prin. of Mgt... 











= Prof. Electives... 
Electives tense Food Plant San 
Prot. Electives ..... 
SENIOR YEAR 
MT 432 Promot. Strategy......5 NF 356 Food Ser Admin... 10 — NF 516 Quant. Food Prep... *0 
MT 437 Sales Mgt... 5 SED 513 Nature o! Adult Ed... 4 Electives . $ 
CA 431! Man-Environ. Elective... — — 
4 Prot. Electives. 
TOTAL—205 QUARTER HOURS 


“Any combination of HY 101, 102, 103 World History; HY 204, 205. 206 Technology and Civilization: AT 171, 172, 
173 History of Art or EH 260, 261, 262 Western Literature may be taken. 

“To qualily tor ADA membership through therapeutic and administrative dietetics students will be required to 
take the courses marked ** or the list of suggested professional electives. 


Nutrition and Foods (NF) 


Major areas of concentration in Nutrition and Foods include dietetics, 
nutrition and experimental foods with minors in food science, teaching, 
chemistry, biology, journalism, radio and television and others from which a 
student may select. 


Curriculum in Nutrition and Foods (NF) 





FRESHMAN YEAR 
Third Quarter 

NF 104 Prin of Food Prep.....5 CH 104 Gen Chem. 4 
CH 103 Gen m....... 4 CM !04L Lab T 1 
CH 103LGen Chem Lab... ! EH 103 English Comp 3 
EM 102 English Comp. 9 HY 109 World Hisi : 3 
HY 102 World History. 3 NF 112 Nutr & Man... 3 
PE Physical Education .. ..1 CA 115 Clothing & Man 3 

PE Physical Education .....1 





203 Organic Chem 5 ZY 105 Human Physic 5 
NF 204 Meal Mot... 5 NF 318 Nut Biochem 5 
SY 201 Intr. Socio....... 5 CA 118 Art for Liv... 3 
CA 113 Housing & Man 3 FCD 157 Family & Hum Dew. 3 

FCD 323 Man the Consumer ....3 EH 301 Creatwe Writing or 

NF 356 Food Service EM 304 Tech. Writing or 
Admin. oos 10 JM 315 Tech. Journalism..........3 
FED 214 Psych Fads ot Ed.......5 202 App p Comm. ssi 
Prot. Elective 10 
SENIOR YEAR 
NF 382 Prin Normal Nuty.i..5 NF 392 Prin Normal Nutr 1...5 NF 516 Qty. Food Prep. 10 
Prot. Elective —— 5 NF Sé4 Exp Foods S CA 431 Man Envirn. Rel.......2 
Electives __ — L] Elective... .6 Elective. > — 
TOTAL—205 QUARTER HOURS 


“MH 140 College Algebra. MH 180 Pre-Cal W. Trig 
Special areas of interest in Nutrition, Dietetics, Food Science. Communication in Food & Nurntion, Research and 
Teacher Education may be developed through choice of elective courses 
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NUTRITION AND FOODS OPTIONS—PROFFESSIONAL ELECTIVES 



















A. General Dietetics C. Management 
ANT 203 Intr. Anthro”... „5 ACF 211, 212 Accounting 
IE 480 DATA Proc. Fund. 5 EC 202 Economics it 
NF 402 Diet T P ..5 EC 250 Labor Econ." 
NF 408 ind Study. 38 v 
ANT 203 Intr. Anthro* ....... .5 I 
ne 8 cone & Fam. Health’ «3 x 

let Therapy .......... — . Therapeutic 
NF 408 independent Study. 3-8 ANT 203 Intr. Anthro" 
NF 362 ` . Nutr. «9 ZY 424 An. Physiol”. 
NF 436 Food Ser. Sys.......... 5 NF 402 Diet Therapy’ 





NF 408 Independent Study... 
*ADA Requirements 


Coordinated Dietetics Program (CDP) 


Upon completion of this program incorporating clinical experiences with 
classroom teaching, the student is eligible for Registration as a Dietitian by the 
American Dietetics Association. 


Curriculum in the 
Coordinated Dietetics Program (CDP) 


Third Quarter 


EH 101 103 English Comp 3 
HY 101 HY 103 World History" 3 
MH 140 116 Art for Living 3 
PE PE Physical Education 1 
NF 112 CH 104 Fund. Chem. | 4 
CA 113 CH 104L Gen, Chem. Lab. ! 





NF 356 Food Ser. Ad. s. 10 
NF 2392 Prin. Normal Nutr. I1... 
FCD 323 Man the Consumer ....3 





NF 432 Med. Dietetics.....10 NF 442 Ad Med. Dietetics..... 10 
CA 43! Man-Envirn. Rel. 2 Electiveá |... 6 
TOTAL—205 QUARTER HOURS 


*HY 204, 205, 205 Tech. & Civil. EH 260, 261. 262 Sur. Lit. West. World, or AT 171. 172, 173 His. World Art may be 
substituted for HY 101, 102 and 103. 
**MH 140 College Algebra; MH 160 Pre-Cal. with Trig. 


Pre-Nursing Science (NS) 


Pre-Nursing Science provides Nursing Science majors with a basic two-year 
program. Upon satisfactory completion, students will be assisted with transfer 
to an accredited School of Nursing for completion of the baccalaureate 
program in nursing. Emory University, the University of Alabama and other 
accredited schools of nursing have approved this program for meeting their 
pre-nursing requirements, 
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Curriculum in Pre-Nursing Science (NS) 





First Quarter Third Quarter 
n = ——— a of 5 C4 a E Organic Chem. * 

re-Cal. w. Trig. a * zt * 
CH 103 Fund ai Chen E E-| EH tn cece. uid 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab 21 PG 21! Psychology ! 5 
EH 101 English Comp.........3 “Bl 103 Animal 5 
Bi 101 Prin ofBiology......5 SY 201 Intr to - 5 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 

*BY 100 Gen. Microbiol............5 "EH 103 English Comp. — | Professional or 
PG 330 Social Psychology.......4 Professional or Free Electives^** — 15-18 
ANT 203 intr. to Ant... Free Electives"** ..12-15 


NF 372 Fund. of Nutrition .....3 


"Required only by Emory University 

“Required only by the University of Alabama, Birmingham. 

“jt students plan to attend the University of Alabama, Birmingham, they should transfer after their first year 
Other students should choose courses which meet the requirements of the schoo! they plan to attend 


Dual Objective Program with the School of Education 


Dual objective programs with the School of Education (see p. 132) are open to 
students registered in the School of Home Economics in the following five 
majors: 


Family and Child Development Home Management, 
Clothing, Textiles and Related Art Family Economics 
Nutrition and Foods Housing and Equipment 


Option in Cooperative Extension 


Students enrolled in any of the majors in the School may prepare for a career in 
the Cooperative Extension Service through selection of certain courses as 
electives. The major of Home Management meets the requirements of this 
option. Other majors may also fulfill the requirements of the Cooperative 
Extension Service through scheduling of the following courses: 

NF-104, 112. 204, 324. 362 

CA-105, 233, 343, 225 or 355, 553 

FCO-287. 323, 541, 467 


GRADUATE WORK 

The School offers work leading to the Master of Science degree, Master of Arts 
in College Teaching degree, and the Ph.D. degree in Experimental Nutrition, 
an interdepartmental program. 





School of Pharmacy 


BEN F. Cooper, Dean 
Davio S. NEWTON, Assistant Dean 


THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY offers a fully accredited program leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy. The curriculum requires three 
years in the professional school after completion of two years in the 
pre-professional program. 

The undergraduate degree in pharmacy is a necessary requisite for 
licensure for the practice of pharmacy in each of the 50 states and also the 
territories of the United States. In addition, completion of the program 
prepares students for careers in those areas of pharmacy not requiring 
licensure. 

Pharmacists provide those personal health services that assure safety and 
efficacy in the procuring, storing, prescribing, compounding, dispensing, 
delivering, administering, and use of drugs and related articles. Among these 
services are maintenance of patient medication profiles, monitoring of drug 
therapy, counseling patients in matters of health, and providing health and 
drug information for nurses, physicians, and other health care practitioners. 

Opportunities for graduates exist in community pharmacy, institutional 
pharmacy, industrial pharmacy (research, product development, analytical 
control, product manufacture, sales, and distribution), wholesale pharmacy, 
public health, health care funding agencies, and regulatory agencies. In 
addition, there are opportunities in research and teaching in an academic 
environment, after further education. 


Admissions 


The course requirements for admission to the School of Pharmacy may be 
satisfied by completion of the six quarter prepharmacy curriculum as outlined 
on page 97. Any or all of these requirements may be met by transfer of credit 
from other institutions. Transfer students from junior colleges may receive no 
more than 98 quarter hours credit for the prepharmacy curriculum. 
Admission is limited and is contingent upon available facilities and faculty. 
To be considered for admission the applicant must have a satisfactory grade 
point average based on all courses attempted as well as a satisfactory science 
index (grade point average on the biological and physical science courses). 
Students are accepted into the School of Pharmacy twice annually, Fall 
and Spring. Spring Quarter applications for the admission to the School of 
Pharmacy should be submitted not later than December 1, while Fall Quarter 
applications should be submitted not later than May 1. To be considered for 
admission to the School of Pharmacy, the applicant must forward to the 
Pharmacy Admission Committee a completed application, a photograph, 
three letters of recommendation, Pharmacy College Admissions Test scores 
(PCAT should be taken in November for Spring Admission and in February for 
Fall Admission), and complete transcripts of all work attempted, along with a 
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list of courses in progress and courses planned before entrance into the 
pharmacy curriculum. Applicants must appear for a personal interview with 
the Pharmacy Admissions Committee upon request. Applicants will be notified 
as to acceptance or rejection no later than February 1, for Spring Admission 
and July 1, for Fall Admission. 

If an applicant has not previously attended Auburn University, he/she must 
also be accepted by the Admissions Office before his/her application to the 
School of Pharmacy can be considered. For University applications write 
Admissions Office, Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama, 36830. 

Any student in the pharmacy curriculum who is subjected to academic 
suspension and desires to re-enter the School of Pharmacy must, in addition 
to complying with the pertinent University regulation, be approved by the 
Pharmacy Admission Committee for re-admission. 


Waiver of Nine Quarter Residency Requirement 


Attention is called to the following regulation of the American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy: "Each member college shall require of each candidate 
for a degree in pharmacy completion of not less than five full academic years of 
training including both prepharmacy instruction and a minimum of three years 
of professional instruction," with the exception that waiver (of usually one 
quarter) of the three years of professional instruction requirement may be 
granted provided there has been proper sequencing of professional courses, 
adherence to stated course prerequisites, and demonstrated scholarship. In 
addition, other "appropriate factors" shall be considered in arriving at the 
decision of whether to grant the waiver. 

To be allowed to pursue an eight quarter program for graduation, a 
student must have eighteen hours of advanced credit in the professional 
curriculum when accepted to the School of Pharmacy. If a student maintains a 
grade point average of at least 1.50 during the first two quarters of the 
professional curriculum, the Director of Curriculum will submit the student's 
eight quarter program to the Pharmacy Faculty for their approval of waiver of 
the nine quarter residency requirement. This action shall take place during the 
first half of the student's third quarter. 


Curriculum Options 


After the completion of the second professional year, students may choose a 
curriculum option which provides specialized knowledge in the areas of 
community pharmacy, institutional pharmacy, or graduate studies. Faculty 
advisers will provide guidance in the selection of curriculum options and the 
selection of appropriate courses of instruction within these options. Each of 
the options will adequately prepare students for licensure examinations. 
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Licensure Requirements 


The Alabama State Board of Pharmacy (BOARD) controls (ACT205) the 
practice of pharmacy in the state. In brief the requirements for licensure are: 


1. 


2 


B.S. in Pharmacy degree from an accredited School of Pharmacy; 

A total of 1,500 hours of practical experience under the supervision of a 
registered preceptor, 400 hours of which must be completed after 
graduation. A maximum of 400 hours of the 1,100 hours which can be 
earned prior to graduation may be completed while concurrently 
enrolled in pharmacy school. 


. Students are eligible to and should file an application with the BOARD 


for registration as an extern/intern at the time they enroll in the School 
of Pharmacy. Periods of any work experience should be reported to the 
Secretary of the Board within 10 days of beginning and within 10 days 
after ending the experience, or at intervals of 16 weeks, whichever first 


occurs. 


. Graduates of Schools of Pharmacy are eligible to take the theoretical 


portion of the BOARD examination anytime after graduation and are 
eligible to take the practical portion upon completion of the extern/ 
intern requirements. Applications for taking the BOARD examinations 
may be picked up at the Office of the Dean anytime after graduation. 


. The Office of the Dean of the Schoo! of Pharmacy will be glad to 


respond to questions on licensure. Alternatively, request for informa- 
tion can be referred directly to: Mr. J. W. McLane, Secretary, Alabama 
State Board of Pharmacy, 427 City Federal Building, Birmingham, Ala. 
35203. 


Continuing Education and Extension Services 


Continuing education and extension service programs are available to 
pharmacists throughout the year. Faculty members of the School of Pharma- 
cy, as well as practicing pharmacists and industry leaders, and consultants in 
state and federal governmental agencies, serve as instructors. 

The Alabama Board of Pharmacy has adopted a regulation, effective 
January 1, 1978, which requires 10 clock hours of approved continuing 
education as a requirement for renewal of each pharmacist's controlled 
substances permit. 


39" 


£333 


Curriculum In Pharmacy (PY) 
FIRST PROFESSIONAL YEAR 


i 
i 


Querter 
Mam Physiol. | 5 2Y " S PY 347 human Pathology. 5 
Biochemistry |. S CH XQ Biochemistry i 5 BY 32 Med 5 
Pat. | PF Pharmaceutics 4 5 PY x» ics m 5 
Bective 3 PY 316 Mod. Methods of 346 Clin. Eval 
Orug Analysis 3 Drug Therapy 3 
SECOND PROFESSIONAL YEAR 
Med. Chem. | _._.....5 Py 42! Med Chem I 4 PY 422 Med. Chem. lil 5 
———— — PY Pharmacology |! $ PY 5o 4 
Drug Lit å — 3 PY 447 Therapy of PY 448 Therapy of 
Prin Management... 5 Disease | 3 = 3 
MN 207 Elect. Data Pr S PY 464 Pharm. Jurispru- 
PY 432 Chem Pharmacol Lad) 5 
PY 433 Chem. Pharmacol. Lab.1 
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THIRD PROFESSIONAL YEAR 


First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
Elective & Elective & PY 459 Practice Externship ...17 
Option 17 Option 17 


PY 380 Pharm. Convocation....0 PY 360 Pharm. Convocation....0 


NOTES: 1. Proficiency in typing is required for completion of PY 301 


2. Students must participate in field trips to a pharmaceutical manufacturing plant during their junior or senior 
year, and to a wholesale drug company during their senior year 

3. A set of Class C metric and Apothecaries' weights, which may be purchased from Pharmacy Supply, is required 
tor all Pharmacy laboratories 

4. Students will be required to spend one quarter of their third professional year in an off-campus, structured 
externship experience 


5. Students enrolled in clinical or externship courses are required to furnish personal professional liability 
insurance. 


6. All pharmacy elective courses are acceptable for option credit. Faculty advisers will provide information on any 
non-pharmacy elective courses which are acceptable 

7. Students who are qualified and have the prerequisites may take up to 10 hours of graduate courses in their fifth 
year, however, such work cannot be applied toward both undergraduate and graduate degrees 





School of Veterinary 
Medicine 


J. E. GREENE, Dean 
NELSON KING, Associate Dean 
H. C. MORGAN, Assistant Dean 


THE SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE offers a fully accredited program ot 
training leading to the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine. The cur- 
riculum requires four years in the professional school after completion of a 
pre-professional course curriculum which now takes more than four years for 
the average applicant. 


Admissions 


A minimum grade-point average of 1.50 on a 3.00 system on all attempted and 
on all required courses are essential for admission. A grade of D on any 
required course will not be accepted. In addition, the Committee on Admis- 
sions of the School of Veterinary Medicine may require a personal interview, a 
reading comprehension test, or an examination on any required course. The 
School of Arts and Sciences and the School of Agriculture offer Pre-Veterinary 
curricula which are available only to residents of Alabama. Although farm 
experience and work with veterinarians are not requirements for admission, 
applicants are urged to gain such training. Students without this experience 
frequently have difficulty with certain courses, particularly in the clinical areas. 

Application for admission to either pre-veterinary curriculum should be 
made directly to the Admissions Office, Auburn University. Counseling of 
pre-veterinary students is the responsibility of the School of Arts and Sciences 
except for the program in the School of Agriculture. 


Minimum Requirements for Pre-Veterinary Medicine 
1. COMPLETION OF THE LIBERAL EDUCATION PROGRAM as stated on page 12 of 
this bulletin. 

2. SPECIFIC COURSE REQUIREMENTS: Minimum pre-veterinary requirements 
for Alabama residents are exactly as listed for the first seven quarters of the 
pre-veterinary curriculum on page 98. The program in the School of Agricul- 
ture has the same courses, but they are distributed over nine quarters. 
Applicants from states participating under the Southern Regional Education 
Board (SREB) must have acceptable equivalents which have been approved by 
the appropriate state advisers. 

3. ALL TRANSFER COURSES must be equivalent in hours and content. CLEP 
substitutions are acceptable as stated in this catalog but only for mathematics 
and English. Courses will not be waived on the basis of degrees or "practical 
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experience." Pass-Fail or Satisfactory-Unsatisfactory grades are not accepta- 
ble in required courses. Consideration will not be extended to anyone with an 
overall or required course grade point average of less than 1.50 at the time of 
application. 

4. TIME LIMITATION: All required courses in the advanced physical and 
biological science categories must have been completed within six calendar 
years prior to the anticipated date of enrollment in the School of Veterinary 
Medicine. 

5. AGE: The Committee sets no age limit on entering students, but priority 
decreases in relation to the diminishing number of productive years following 
graduation. The preferred age for applicants is 20-28 years. Only in excep- 
tional circumstances will applicants older than 30 years be considered for 
admission 


Application Procedure 


Admission of Alabama residents to the School of Veterinary Medicine must be 
gained through formal application made between September 15 and October 
15 preceding the Fall Quarter in which admission is desired. The length of 
residence of Alabama applicants shall be a factor. Residents of other states 
should consult their advisers for exact application dates. 

Applicants should submit the following: 


1. Two completed application for-admission forms" supplied by the 
School of Veterinary Medicine. 

2. Two official transcripts* from each college or university attended. 

3. A list of courses in progress at time of application, if any. 

4. Application fee—$10.00 (not applicable if previously enrolled at Auburn 
University). 


If a student is admitted to the School of Veterinary Medicine, he must 
submit one completed physical examination report on a form supplied by 
Auburn University at least three weeks prior to date of registration (not 
required by students formerly enrolled at Auburn University) and two supple- 
mental official transcripts of any work completed after application is filed. 

The final selection of students is made by the Committee on Admissions of 
the School of Veterinary Medicine, Auburn University. These selections are 
made from the applicants who have been certified by the committees in the 
respective states after giving due consideration to scholastic record and 
general adaptability for the profession. The right is reserved to accept or reject 
any applicant. All applications for admission must be on file at the School of 
Veterinary Medicine by October 15 preceding date of admission. 

MicROSCOPES—In order to be admitted to the School of Veterinary 
Medicine, a student must own a compound microscope acceptable to the 
faculty. The student must furnish a microscope in all courses requiring the use 
of this instrument. 

ADMISSION UNDER THE REGIONAL PLAN—Under the Regional Plan for 
Veterinary Training, the School of Veterinary Medicine serves four states: 
Alabama, Kentucky, North Carolina, and Virginia. 


"Only one is required of students formerty enrolled at Auburn Uniwermty 
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The Land-Grant institution in each state participating under the Southern 
Regional Education plan maintains counseling and guidance service for 
students desiring admission to the School of Veterinary Medicine. Students 
attending other institutions should contact the Land-Grant School advisers in 
their state for information concerning admission requirements. 


Scholastic Requirements 


All applicants and students in the professional program are subject to the 
academic and disciplinary regulations of the School of Veterinary Medicine in 
addition to those of Auburn University. 

Any student who earns less than a 1.25 grade-point average for any 
quarter will be placed on academic probation. A student who fails to earn a 
1.25 grade-point average for any two quarters in the same academic or 
calendar year may be dropped from the rolls of the Schoo! of Veterinary 
Medicine for scholastic deficiency. In addition, a student who does not have an 
overall average of 1.25 for an academic year or who does not have a veterinary 
school cumulative average of 1.25 at the end of any academic year may be 
required to withdraw from the School of Veterinary Medicine. 

A student who makes a grade of F on any course may be required to 
withdraw from the School of Veterinary Medicine until such time as the course 
is offered again. Such student may be required to repeat certain other courses 
in the curriculum for that quarter 

Clinical courses are unique in that the art and skills to be developed in 
them can only be acquired by full participation in the laboratories. The 
attendance in these courses is required except in case of illness or other 
extenuating circumstances as may be judged by the involved instructor. The 
grading in these clinical laboratory courses is primarily by subjective evalua- 
tion. When a course involves student rotation through several disciplines or 
sections, the student must receive a passing grade in each area before a 
passing grade can be given for the course. 

The responsibility for counseling is shared by the Faculty of this School 
and the University Counseling Service. 


Required Withdrawal 


The faculty of the Schoo! of Veterinary Medicine reserves the right to require 
the withdrawal at any time of any student who in the judgment of the 
admissions committee is not profiting from the instruction offered, who is 
neglectful, irregular or indifferent in the performance of required duties and 
studies, or whose character or conduct is inconsistent with good order of the 
veterinary school or with the standard of the veterinary profession. 


Requirements for Graduation 


To be eligible for the D.V.M. degree, candidates must complete all of the 
required courses in the order listed in the curriculum in veterinary medicine 
with a minimum overall grade-point average of 1.25. Following completion of 
all academic work, each student will be required to serve a preceptorship of 
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one quarter with a reputable practicing veterinarian. A certificate of satisfac- 
tory completion of a preceptorship will be required for graduation. 

A graduation fee of $10.00 must be paid at the beginning of the quarter of 
graduation and all indebtedness due the institution must be paid prior to 


graduation. 


Curriculum in Veterinary Medicine (VM) 

















FIRST YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
VM 320 Anatomy | .5 VM 321 Anat Bou 5 VM 322 Anatomy ili.............. 5 
VM 326 Histology- 5 VM 337 Org Ms. $ VM 328 Embryology 4 
VM 313 Physiology ! 3 VM 315 Physiology Moon .0-2 WM 318 Physiology VI... 4 
VM 314 Physiology II 3 VM 316 Physiology via 2 VM 33! Vet Micro. ! — 
VM 300 Orientation......... 2 VM 317 Physiology 2 VM 319 Pharmacology l... 2 
VM 313 Physiology Lab. |.........1 VM 315 Physiology tab iil 2 VM 318L Physiology Lab. lit 1 
SECOND YEAR 
VM 405 Pathology l.......... .6 VM 406 Pathology !! nui. (HI! MER mM ileran 5 
VM 403 e proa! l ME 4 VM 410 Vet Parasitol. a VM 414 : 5 
VM 409 Vel. Parasitology .....4 — VM 402 Fnerasoology Mi. ^4 VM 407 Pathology iii... 4 
VM 41! Vet Micro, II... 6 VM 412 Vet. Micro. Ill 5 VM 413 Public ^ 4 
VM 401 Pharmacology II 3 VM 404 Physiology VIII 3 VM 408 Lab. An. Md. ...... 3 
VM 460 Clinic Elective.........1-2° 
THIRD YEAR 
VM 420 Vet. Med. ii.. * | VM 425 ed n En» i... VM 435 Thenogenology A 
VM 424 Vet. Med & Surg L. 3 VM 438 Vet Med. IV.......... zd VM 440 Clinics VII. 5 
VM 421 ver "i 3 VM 451 Public Mean i. „è WM 444 Clinics Il... " 
VM 427 & Surg P 3 VM 423 Clinical Path aA VM 448 Vet Surg. IV... 
VM 431! Vet Radiology 3 VM 422 Vet Surg. then ss 3 VM 453 Seminar... 2 
VM 428 Diag, Clinics! 1 VM 434 nopi tomy 1 Electives... — 
VM 429 Clinics Vi 2 VM 426 Vet. Surg, IIl. 1 
VM 460 Clinic Elective 12" VM 433 Ther Clinics 1 
FOURTH YEAR 
VM 437 Vet. Med. iil 4-5 VM 442 Clinics IX... „© VM 443 Clinics X 5 
VM 441 Clinics Vili, 6 8 VM 447 Clinics V 6 
VM 445 Clinics Ill eee 6 ...2 WM 430 Jurisp. & Ethics........2 
VM 449 Vet Surg. V 1 5 VM 452 Public Health ii. 2 
VM 453 inar 2 1 VM 453 Seminar... 2 
Electives 2 2 Electives 2 
Spring Quarter 
VM 454 Preceptorship ` 0 


Electives—See under Veterinary Medical course description 


"Optional elective. 


TOTAL—251 QUARTER HOURS 


Graduate Programs 


Master of Science degrees are offered in each department in the School of 
Veterinary Medicine. The Doctor of Philosophy degree is offered in a 
school-wide program. Refer to the Graduate Schoo! Bulletin for further 
information. 


The Graduate School 


PAUL Parks, Dean 
HUGH DONNAN, Associate Dean 
DON RICHARDSON, Associate Dean 


ALL REGULATIONS governing the Graduate School are designed to equal or 
exceed the minimum standards recommended by the College Delegate 
Assembly of the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools, 

A student with a bachelor’s degree from an accredited college or 
university may apply to the Dean of the Graduate School for admission. 
Application forms for admission may be secured from the Graduate School 
and must be submitted at least three weeks betore registration. 

The Graduate School Bulletin should be consulted for detailed informa- 
tion on the regulations of the Graduate School, the courses offered for 
graduate credit, the requirements for degrees, fellowships and assistantships, 
and other matters pertaining to graduate work in this institution. Under- 
graduates wishing to register for graduate courses should consult the 
Graduate Bulletin for regulations concerning such registration. A bulletin may 
be obtained upon request from the Dean of the Graduate School. 


Graduate Degrees 


The Master's Program 


Master of Science in the areas of Aerospace Engineering; Agricultural 
Economics and Rural Sociology: Agricultural Engineering; Agronomy and 
Soils;Anatomy and Histology; Animal and Dairy Sciences; Botany and Mic- 
robiology; Business; Chemical Engineering; Chemistry; Civil Engineering; 
Consumer Affairs; Counselor Education; Economics; Educational Administ- 
ration: Educational Media; Electrical Engineering; Elementary Education: 
Entomology; Family and Child Development; Fisheries and Allied Aquacul- 
tures: Forestry; Health, Physical Education and Recreation; Horticulture; 
Industrial Engineering; Large Animal Surgery and Medicine: Mathematics; 
Mechanical Engineering; Microbiology; Nuclear Science; Nutrition; Nutrition 
and Foods; Ornamental Horticulture; Pathology and Parasitology; Pharmacy; 
Physics; Physiology and Pharmacology; Poultry Science; Psychology; Sec- 
ondary Education; Small Animal Surgery and Medicine; Sociology; Toxicol- 
ogy; Vocational and Adult Education: Wildlife Management; and Zoology. 

Master of Arts in the areas of English; French; History; Political Science; 
Sociology: Spanish; and Speech Communication. 

Other Master's Degrees: Master of Agriculture, Master of Arts in College 
Teaching, Master of Business Administration, Master of Education, Master of 
Electrical Engineering, Master of Fine Arts, Master of French Studies, Master 
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of Hispanic Studies, Master of Industrial Design, Master of Industrial Engineer- 
ing, Master of Mechanical Engineering, Master of Music, Master of Speech 
Communication. 


The Doctoral Degree Program 


The degree of Doctor of Education is offered with specializations in Adminis- 
tration and Supervision, Counselor Education, Elementary Education, Secon- 
dary Education, and Vocational and Adult Education. 

Doctor of Philosophy in the Departments of Aerospace Engineering, 
Agronomy and Soils, Animal and Dairy Sciences, Botany and Microbiology, 
Chemical Engineering, Chemistry, Electrical Engineering, English, Fisheries 
and Allied Aquacultures, Forestry, History, Industrial Engineering, Mathema- 
tics, Mechanical Engineering, Physics, Psychology, Wildlife Management, and 
Zoology-Entomology, and interdepartmental programs in Agricultural En- 
gineering, Microbiology, Nutrition, Physiology, and Veterinary Medicine. 


Research Program with the Oak Ridge 
Associated Universities 


Auburn University is one of the sponsoring institutions of the Oak Ridge 
Associated Universities research program located at Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 
Through this cooperative association Auburn's graduate research programs 
have at their disposal the facilities of the National Laboratories in Oak Ridge 
and the research staffs of these laboratories. Both faculty and students may 
keep abreast of the most modern and up-to-date developments in atomic and 
nuclear research that is in progress at the Oak Ridge Laboratories. 
Information on the opportunities for research in the Oak Ridge 
Laboratories is available in the office of the Dean of the Graduate School. 
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Interdepartmental and Interdisciplinary 
Curricula 


Undergraduate 


Environmental Health (ENH) 


THE CURRICULUM in Environmental Health is an interdepartmental program 
administered by a faculty committee from the Schools of Agriculture, 
Education, Engineering, Home Economics and Pharmacy and is based on the 
strengths of Auburn University in the biological and physical sciences. 


Environmental health specialists are employed by industries, consultants, 
trade associations, and by governmental agencies to work in areas such as 
food sanitation, water supply sanitiation, refuse and waste control, air 
pollution control, and, institutional sanitation. 

The program leading to a Bachelor of Science degree is designed to 
prepare graduates for careers in the broad field of environmental health. 
Interested students should contact Dr. J. F. Judkins, in the Civil Engineering 
Department for further details concerning the program. 


Curriculum in Environmental Health 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
CH 103 Fund Chem & Lab... 5 CH 104 Fund. Chem &1ab. 5 Bi 10! Prin Biol nd 
MH 160 Pre-Cal w. Trig. ........ 5 MH 161 An. Geom & Cal 5 CH 105 Fund Chem 6 Lab.....5 
EH 101 English Comp.........3 EM 102 English Comp 3 EH 103 English Comp 3 
HY 204 Tech & Civilig s 3 MY 205 Tech. & Civiz. — 3 HY 206 Tech. & Civiliz 3 
Basic ROTC or PE.......1 Basic ROTC or PE ... 1 Basic ROTC or PE 1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Bi 104 Biol Human Atis 5 EC 200 Economic ! 5 AM 30 Meteorology 5 
SY 201 intr. Socio. 5 PS WS Phyo el PS 206 Physics. a 
CH 203 Org Chem $ SC 20 —— 3  RSY 262 Comm. Organiz.......5 
NF 112 Nutrition & Man 3 CH 204 Anal Chem & 1a6 5 BY 216 Intr. Bio Comp........3 
JUNIOR YEAR 
PG 212 Psychology ..... — ZY 281 5 MN 344 Envir Law 4 
ZY 250 Human Anal... 5 EH 304 Tech Writing 3 NF 318 Nut. Biochem 5 
BY 300 Gen. Microbiol.........5 Electve. 5 Prot. Elective 3 
Prot. Elective 5 PY 563 Public Health 5 E 404 Occup. Hyg. Engr 3 
Summer independent Study" . 35 
SENIOR YEAR 
BY 50t Bio. Statatics 5 BY $54! San Microbiol 5 independent Study* ..S 
i£ 436 EE $ ADS 515 Food Santa. 3 CE 527 Water Supply & Trmt. 5 
Prof. Elective B CE 524 Av Pollution. 3 PY 537 Fund. of Bionucleonics3 
Prot. Electwe 5 Prot. Elective 5 


TOTAL—208 QUARTER HOURS 


"An area of particular interest to the individual student can be selected for independent study. i.e. ADS 490. BY 
460, CE 490. NF 408. PY 413. etc. 
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Graduate 


Interdepartmental Programs 


The Graduate School offers four interdepartmental programs which lead to 
the Doctor of Philosophy degree: Microbiology, Nutrition, Physiology, and 
Veterinary Medicine. Students in the interdepartmental Sociology program 
may earn the Master of Arts, Master of Science, or Master of Arts in College 
Teaching degree. Students in Nutrition may also earn the Master of Science 
degree. These programs are supervised by coordinating committees ap- 
pointed by the Dean of the Graduate School. Departments cooperating in the 
Microbiology program are: Agronomy and Soils, Animal and Dairy Sciences, 
Botany and Microbiology, Civil Engineering, Poultry Science, Veterinary 
Microbiology, Veterinary Pathology and Parasitology, and Zoology- 
Entomology. Departments and schools cooperating in the Nutrition program 
are: Animal and Dairy Sciences, Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures, Nutrition 
and Foods, and the School of Veterinary Medicine. The faculty and students in 
Physiology are drawn from the departments of Animal and Dairy Sciences, 
Chemistry, Physics, Poultry Science, Psychology, Veterinary Physiology and 
Pharmacology, Veterinary Anatomy and Histology, and Zoology-Entomology. 
The departments of Sociology and Anthropology, Agricultural Economics and 
Rural Sociology, and Foundations of Education are the cooperating depart- 
ments in Sociology. 


Interdisciplinary Program 


The graduate program in Agricultural Engineering, leading to the Ph.D. 
degree, is an interdisciplinary program open to all students with under- 
graduate training in engineering equivalent to a B.S. degree. 

The program is administered by a committee composed of representa- 
tives from the departments of Physics, Mathematics, the Assistant Dean of 
Engineering, the Dean of Agriculture and the Head of the Department o! 
Agricultural Engineering. This committee screens all doctoral candidates and 
their programs of study. 


Students may pursue majors or minors in selected engineering disciplines 
having agricultural engineering applications. 

Students wishing additional information on these programs should 
consult The Graduate School Bulletin. 
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Reserve Officers Training Corps 
Department of Military Science 


COLONEL AWBREY G. NORRIS 
Professor of Military Science 


MILITARY SCIENCE INSTRUCTION leading toward an Army commission is 
available to both male and female students. The curriculum in Military Science 
is divided into two courses, basic and advanced. A description of course 
requirements is discussed in the following paragraphs. 


Basic Course 


The basic course consists of a six-quarter block of instruction normally taken 
during the freshman and sophomore years. During the freshman year, two 
hours of instruction (one classroom and one leadership lab) are taken each 
week for three quarters. 

In the sophomore year three hours of instruction (two classroom and one 
leadership lab) are taken each week for three quarters. All freshman and 
sophomore military science classes are offered Fall, Winter and Spring 
Quarters, with one credit hour being allowed each quarter. A compression 
program is available for selected and qualified students. 

In lieu of the basic course interested students may attend the basic camp. 
This is normally accomplished between the sophomore and junior years. The 
basic camp consists of six weeks of field training conducted at an Army Post 
during the summer. 

Qualified veterans may enroll in the Advanced ROTC Program without 


taking the basic course. 


Advanced Course 


The Advanced Course is designed to produce officers for the Army of the 
United States, both the Active Army and the Reserve. Successful completion of 
the Advanced Course and graduation at Auburn University qualifies the 
student for a commission as 2nd Lieutenant in the United States Army Reserve 
Students who are designated Distinguished Military Students may apply for a 
Regular Army commission, if accomplished prior to graduation. Regular Army 
appointments are contingent upon selection by Department of Army and 
subsequent designation of the cadet as a Distinguished Military Graduate. The 
advanced course consists of a six-quarter course, normally taken during the 
junior and senior years, designed to qualify the student for appointment in the 
United States Army Reserve. Three credit hours per quarter or a total of 18 
credit hours are granted for completion of the Advanced Course; however, 
only 12 credit hours may apply toward total credits required for graduation. 
Students are paid subsistence pay of $100.00 per month, not to exceed 600 
days while enrolled in the Advanced Course. 

An advanced camp of five weeks duration must be attended by the student 
before becoming eligible for a commission. Advanced camp is normally 
attended during the summer between the end of the junior and the start of the 
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senior years. While attending advanced camp students are paid 2 base pay of 
a second lieutenant. Reimbursement to the students for travel expenses is 
made at a rate of six cents per mile to and from camp. Uniforms, quarters, 
medical care and rations are furnished by the government during the camp 
period. 


Financial Assistance Program 


The Army ROTC offers a scholarship program designed to provide financial 
assistance to outstanding men and women in the program who are interested 
in the Army as a career. Each scholarship provides for free tuition, textbooks 
and laboratory fees in addition to pay of $100.00 per month for the period that 
the scholarship is in effect. 

Scholarships may be awarded for periods of one, two, three or four years. 
Four year scholarships are awarded to selected high school applicants who 
plan to attend a University offering Army ROTC in its curricula. 

Three and two year scholarships are awarded to selected applicants 
enrolled in freshmen and sophomore military science who are qualified to 
enter the advanced program. A one-year scholarship is available to selected 
juniors on a competitive basis. 


Department of Naval Science 


CAPTAIN NEWTON C. YOUNGBLOOD, USN 
Commanding Officer and Professor of Naval Science 


THE PURPOSE of NROTC is to provide well-educated junior officers for the 
regular Navy and Marine Corps and to build up a reserve of trained officers for 
service in a national emergency. All NROTC programs are open to eligible 
women students. 


TYPES OF NROTC STUDENTS 


Students in the NROTC are of three types: 

1. NROTC Navy-Marine Scholarship Program. Successful completion of 
this program leads to a commission in the regular Navy-Marine Corps and 
service at the pleasure of the President. The minimum active duty service Is 
four years. 

Tuition, fees, and textbooks for these students will be paid for by the 
Government. Students receive subsistence pay of $100 per month for a 
maximum of 40 months. Active duty pay for summer training is approximately 
$300 per month at present. 

Students may take most Auburn University majors leading to a bac- 
calaureate degree with some exceptions. These will be considered on an 
individual basis by the Commanding Officer prior to appointment. 

In addition to the requirements of their major, NROTC students are 
required to complete 30 quarter hours of Naval Science. Summer quarters are 
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occupied with two at-sea training cruises and one summer period of career 
orientation, lasting from four to eight weeks each. 

Entrance to the Navy-Marine Scholarship Program is effected through 
nation-wide competition. Applicants must make independent arrangements to 
take either the Scholastic Aptitude Test or the American College Test at their 
own expense. 

Scholarship students may resign without prejudice at any time prior to the 
beginning of their third year in the Program. 

2. Four-Year NROTC Navy-Marine College Program. These students may 
become commissioned officers in the Navy or Marine Corps Reserve. They are 
entitled to subsistence pay of $100 per month for a maximum of 20 months 
during their final two years of NROTC training, and summer cruise compensa- 
tion. They are required to serve on active duty for three years and retain their 
commission for a total of six years from date of appointment, unless sooner 
released by the Secretary of the Navy. These students are selected by the 
Professor of Naval Science. 

Students in the four-year program who have not yet received the $100 per 
month subsistence payments may resign from the NROTC Program without 
prejudice. 

3. Two-Year NROTC Navy-Marine College Program. Selections for this 
program are made on a national basis trom nominations submitted by the 
Professors of Naval Science. Selected applicants will attend a Naval Science 
Institute of six weeks duration during the summer prior to their junior year. 
Successful completion of the Naval Science Institute will qualify these 
students for enrollment in the advance course in the NROTC College Program. 

Students in both the latter programs may apply for the Scholarship 
Program through national competition, or for Professor of Naval Science 
nomination for appointment as Scholarship students. 

The student must complete all Naval Science requirements prior to or 
concurrently with receipt of a baccalaureate degree. Summer training con- 
sists of an at-sea training cruise between the junior and senior years. 

Qualifications for enrollment, application blanks and information bulle- 
tins are available each Fall at high schools, colleges, Recruiting Stations, and 
the NROTC Unit. 


Equipment 
Uniforms, Naval Science textbooks, and equipment necessary to the NROTC 
Program are furnished in all proarams. 


Curriculum 
Naval Science curriculum consists of the following hours per week: freshman 
and sophomore Naval Science courses and Marine Corps option courses, four 
hours: junior and senior courses, five hours. 

Naval Science subjects carried during the four-year curriculum are listed 
in the Description of Courses section of this Bulletin. Only the 300/400 series 
subjects are applicable to the Two-Year College Program. 
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Freshman, sophomore, and Marine Corps option courses carry two 
quarter hours of credit and the junior and senior courses carry three quarter 
hours of credit. These hours of credit will be considered as a part of the normal 
quarterly load; however Auburn University graduation requirements will be 
increased by 12 to 18 hours, depending upon the school in which enrolled, 
over the number of hours listed in the University catalog 


Navy-Specified University Courses 


All students are required to take Naval History and National Security and 
Foreign Policy. Navy option students must also take courses in calculus, 
physics and computer science. College Program students may substitute 
chemistry, biology, zoology or geology for physics, and statistics for calculus. 


Department of Air Force Aerospace Studies 
(AFROTC) 


COLONEL ROBERT E. HALL 
Professor of Aerospace Studies and Commander 

AFROTC is the nation’s largest source of Air Force Officers. It provides a basic 
understanding of the role of air power and management of the Air Force. 
Enroliment in the General Military Course is open to all freshmen and 
sophomore men and women and does not require a military committment. The 
Professional Officer Course is open to qualified men and women and leads 
directly to an Air Force commission. 


General Military Course 
(Basic Course) 


The General Military Course is composed of one class hour and one 
Leadership Laboratory hour per week. One credit hour is allowed for each 
quarter of the six quarter basic course. Leadership Laboratory includes 
briefings by various Air Force commands and staff agencies and related corps 
projects. Students are provided the opportunity to visit various Air Force bases 
to aquaint them with operational Air Force units. 

Applicants for the Advanced Officers Course attend a summer Field 
Training Course between their sophomore and junior years. The Air Force 
furnishes uniforms, housing, medical care, rations, a round trip travel 
allowance and military pay at field training. 


Professional Officer Course 
(Advanced Course) 


The Professional Officer Course consists of a six-quarter course normally 
taken during the junior and senior year. Enrollment in the advanced course is 
also open to graduate students if they have six-quarters of school remaining. 
Three classroom hours of instruction and one hour of Leadership Laboratory 
are taken per week, Three credit hours per quarter or a total of 18 credit hours 
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are granted for completion of the Professional Officer Course; however, only 
six to 12 credit hours may be applied towards the total credits required for 
graduation. Students enrolled in the program are given a monthly subsistence 
allowance and those selected for the pilot category are eligible for the Flight 
Instruction Program. 


College Scholarship Program 


Four, three and two-year Air Force ROTC scholarships are available for male 
and female students who qualify. Scholarships provide full tuition, laboratory 
expenses and incidental fees to include textbooks, $100 a month allowance 
(tax free), and all uniform items. Scholarships are awarded to qualified 
students based on application to, and selection by central selection boards. 


Flight Instruction Program 


The Flight Instruction Program is conducted during the cadet's last year in 
AFROTC and provides the pilot category cadets with 25 hours of flight training. 
The primary purpose of this training is to determine a cadet's aptitude for 
flying and to motivate him toward a career as an Air Force pilot. The Flight 
Training, provided by Auburn University at no expense to the student, is 
conducted under a contract with the Air Force, and is monitored by the FAA. 
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IN THIS SECTION are listed and described all courses taught by the departments 
of the University. The courses are presented by subjects, arranged alphabeti- 
cally. The subject name (the heading in large type) is followed by the 
departmental symbol in parentheses. Below the subject appears a list of the 
departmental faculty. 
The subject name (symbol) together with the course number constitutes the 
official designation for the course for purposes of registration and official 
records. The specific course title appears in boldface following the course 
number. The figures in parentheses denote the number of quarter hours of 
credit for the course. Following the credit hours are listed lecture and 
laboratory clock hours, if applicable. If none is listed, the course consists of 
lecture hours equal in number to course credit. Next appear the prerequisites, 
if applicable. 
Courses are numbered according to the following system: 
101-199 Courses primarily for freshmen. 
201-299 Courses primarily for sophomores. 
301-399 Courses primarily for juniors. 
401-499 Courses primarily for seniors. Not open to graduate stu- 
dents. 
501-599 Courses for advanced undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents; and for fifth year students in professional curricula. 
Junior standing required for enroliment at this level. 


601-799 Courses for graduate students 


INDEX BY FIELDS OF INSTRUCTION 


(Departmental symbols in parentheses) 
University Courses (U) —.- —— 190 — Chemical Engineering (CHE) 222 
Accounting and Finance (ACF) — 191 — Chemistry (CH) - -225 
Administration and Supervision (AED)... 199] Civil Engineering (CE) = 228 
Aerospace Engineering (AE)... 105 Computer Science & Engineering (CES)... 232 
Aerospace Studies (AF) ——198 Consumer Attairs (CA) 233 
Mosen Economics (AEC) and Counselor Education (CED).. 236 
ural Sociology (RSY).... — 198 
OMM wen » Economics (EC) 238 
* —— — — Educational Media (EM) 240 
Agronomy and Soils (AY) ..... — — 
Electrical Engineering (EE). 241 
i Elementary Education (EED) = — 246 
Animal and Dairy Sciences (ADS) .. diit 
Engineering (EGA) — 246 
Anthropology (ANT) — A37 E (E) 
S a cie MO! er — 
m Environmental Health =- ——-——- 252 
Aviation Management (AM) — 215 ee ; — = 
Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures (FAA) . 255 
Biology (Bf) -.—— — — ——————— ——218 vost * 
Botany and Microbiology (BY). Tah] —— = aaa 
Building Science (BSC) —.— a eee wire — * 


169 


190 


Forestry (FY) — 
Foundations of Education (FED)....... 
Geography (GY)... — 
Geology (GL)... eee — 


Health, Physical Education and 
NAecreation 


History (HY) 
Horticulture (HF) — 
Industrial Engineering (IE)... 
Interdepartmental! Education (IED)... nce 
Journalism (JM) 

Laboratory Technology (LT)... 

Large Animal Surgery and Medicine (VLA) 
Law Entorcement (LE)..........—...... 
Management (MN)... 
Marketing and Transportation (MT)... sss 
Materials Engineering (MTL) 
Mathematics (MH)... 
Mechanical Engineering (ME)... 
Microbiology (VMI).......—. 
Military Science (MS)............... 
Music (MU)....... —— 
Naval Science (NS)... 
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Nutrition (NN)... LT 
Nutrition and Foods (NF)... 
Pathology and Parasitology (VPP) 


Philosophy (PA) 
Physical Science (PHS) 
Physics (PS). 
Physiology and Pharmacology (VPH) 
Political Science (PO)... 

Poultry Science (PH)... 
Psychology (PG) —... —— 
Religion (RL) ———— 
Secondary Education (SED)... 
Small Animal Surgery and Medicine (VSA). 
Social Work (8W) 
Sociology (SY) and Anthropology (ANT) 
Speech Communication (SC)}............... * 
Textile Engineering (TE).. 
Veterinary Medicine (VM) — ias s 
Vocational and Adult Education (VED).............. 
Zoology-Entomology [ZY).......... ees 








Note: COI is used for consent of instructor in course description headings. 


University Courses (U) 


The following courses, interdisciplinary and experimental in character, are de- 
signed to enable the student to see in a wide perspective the relationship of individual 
courses in his curriculum and to understand more fully the dominant ideas and concepts 
confronting him in the modern world. University Courses are open to students in all 


curricula. 
190. 


Theory and Practicum in Collegiate Sports (1). 








Conditioning activities in preparation tor competitive football. Skills and fundamental techniques of physical 
activities related to football. Coaching techniques applicable to ali arees of athletic competition 


20. 
Credit is given in recognition of significa 


nt 
events Requires attendance at seven of the 15-20 F 


Forum (1). May be taken more than one quarter for a maximum of 3 credits. S-U only. 


, and other 


University lecture and concert series and departmental programs Administered by Department of Political 
Science 


210. 
The structures and properties of the 
applications. Topics will include s, 
related to consumer goods. housing. and 
tions, and tests performed by students. Admi: 


interpersonal Relations (3). 


ceramics, plastics, compati! 
environment. The laboratory wil! include related films. demonstre- 
inistered by Department of Mechan 


The Nature of Materials for Living (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 1. Pr., sophomore standing. 


ncipal classes o! useful materials are described in relation to their 


ibility, durability, and appearance as 


ical Engineering. 


A muiti-disciplinary study of methods used Dy human beings in their interactions that tend to be mutually 


rewarding. Em; is on 
and projected ot 


S-U only. 


ical applications within the context of the student's present fields of study 
The Mode! United Nations (1). May be taken more than one quarter for a Maximum of 3 credits. 


Preparation of materials for. and active participation in, the sessions of the Model United Nations program 


held annually on the 
315. 


campus Administered by Department of Political Science 
Forces and Motion (3). Pr., MH 140 or equivalent or COI. 


Basic ideas of mechanics in terms of contemporary machines and mechanisms. Subject matter is 
in a verbal but technically correct style. using the language and art of engineering, Ad 


Department of Mechanical Engineering 


ted 
by 


316. 


317. 
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Energy and Power (3). Pr., MH 140 or equivalent or COI. 


Energy sources and transfer in engines, machines and power systems. Operation and efficiencies of work 
absorbing and work producing machines and their relationship to the aneray crisis. Conmmideranon of thermal 
and aw pollution and its control. Administered by Department of Electrical Engineering. 


Materials and Recycling (3). Pr., MH 140 or equivalent or COI. 

Structure and properties of matter and thei interrelationships in materials commonly used and how they may 
De recycled to conserve resources. Accomplishing conservation is emphasized. Administered by Department 
ot Mechanical Engineering. 


— Learning (2-5). Pr., sophomore standing and COI. May be repeated once for 


Students may obtain academic credit lor participation in learning experiences o! à practical nature available 
outside the normal curricular offerings of the University 

Natural Philosophy (3). Pr., junior standing. 

A synthesis of modern though! concerming the unitying ideas of physical and biologreal sciences and their 
impact on the social-economic structure of m & society. Contributions trom various Sciences are 
—— in light of knowledge of the jast part of the twentieth century. Administered by Department of 
;heminatry 


Accounting and Finance (ACF) 


Professors Robinson, Head, Hartman, and Hill 
Associate Professors Criss, Hale, Hand, Lindbeck, Miley. and Thorne 


Assistant Protessors Alderman, Angell, Beard, Davis, Dinius, Edmonds, Farmer, Glover, 


211. 


212. 


215. 


310. 


311. 


312. 


314. 


410. 
414. 


415. 


416. 


417. 


418. 


McCord, Rogow, Tole, Williams, and Worthington 
Instructors Crittendon and Rose 


ACCOUNTING 
Principles of Accounting | (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Pr., sophomore standing. 


Basic accounting principles, including the accounting cycle and preparation of financial statements acr 
211 is not open to students with credit in ACF 215 


Principles of Accounting II (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Pr., ACF 211, 

A continuation of accounting pri les with emphasis on their application to partnerships. corporations, 
and preparation and analysis of various financial statements 

Fundamentals of General and Cost Accounting (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., sophomore standing. 
The fundamental concepts and princi ot al and cos! accounting with emphasis on accumulating 
reporting. and interpreting cost py the producbon area o! business operations (Mot open to 
undergraduates majoring in B.A. Credit in ACF 211 prectudes credit for ACF 215 


Managerial Cost and Budgeting (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Pr., ACF 212. 

The third course for accounting majors or à terminal course for non-accounting majors. Introductory cost 
accounting and budgeting with some emphasis on distribution costs and managenal — oblems 
ACF 310 and 311 may be taken independently or concurrently. both are prerequisites for ACF 312 
Intermediate Accounting ! (5). Pr., ACF 212. 

Accounting principles and theory, including a review of the accounting cycle and accounting lor current 
assets, Current liabilities, and investments F 310 and 31! may be taken independently or concurrently 
both are prerequisites tor ACF 312. 

Intermediate Accounting II (5). Pr., ACF 310 and 311. 

A continuation of accounting principles and theory with emphasis on accounting for fixed assets 
intangibles, long term liabilities, Corporate capital structure. analysis of financial statements and funds flow 


Income Tax Accounting (5). Pr., ACF 212. 


Interpretation of the regulations, preparation of returns, and The seeping of ancoounting *ecords for Ya» 


purposes 
Cost Accounting (5). Pr., ACF 310 and junior standing. 


Accounting principles and procedures imolved in job-lot process. and standard cost accounting 


Advanced Income Tax Accounting (5). Pr., ACF 312, 314 and junior standing. 

Special tax uci n puema of individuals, partnerships. corporations, estates. and trusts Extensive 
use wil! be made o! a tax Service program. 

Business Information and Accounting Systems (5). Pr., ACF 312 and senior standing. 

The dewgn. installation, operation. and interrelationship of accounting systema which conwirute the 
information flows and prowde the basis for financial decsions in modern organizations 

Auditing (5). Pr., ACF 312 and senior standing. 

The principles of auditing with particular attention to methods of testing. analyzing. and summarinng 
accounting records 

Advanced Accounting (5). Pr., ACF 312 and junior standing. 

Specialized accounting problema, inciuding partnerships. joint ventures. instaliment salas, Consignments 
receivenhips. and estates and frusta. 

Accounting lor Business Combinations (5). Pr., ACF 312 and junior standing. 

Accounting for home and branch office procedures buvness combinabons. parent and subediury 
operations. and preparation of consolidated statements 
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490. 
491. 


499. 


513. 


610. 


611. 


8 8 


361. 
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Governmental Accounting (5).. Pr., ACF 312 or ACF 312 concurrently and junior standing. 
Budgeting and accounting procedures of governmental divisions 

Special Problems. (1-10). Pr., ACF 312 and senior standing. 

Advanced individual research and study of accounting and finance under guidance of a faculty member 
Veterinary Business Methods (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 1. Pr., 4th yr. Summer. 


Various aspects of business methods and legal concerns in starting a veterinary practice Emphasis on 
accounting systems, record keeping procedures and taxation. 


Seminar in Current Accounting Topics (1). Pr., graduating seniors. 


The current literature, problems, and controversies atfecting the accounting profession. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


Foundations in Accounting for Management (5). Pr., Consent of the Director of Graduate 
Studies, School of Business. ^ S 


An accelerated course in accounting fundamentals and business applications 


GRADUATE 
Managerial Accounting (5). Pr., ACF 212 or 513. 


For the MBA student contronted with business problems requiving a Comprehensive understanding of 
accounting concepts, and accepted methods o! applying these concepts in decision-making, planning, and 
control 

Advanced Accounting Theory (5). Pr., ACF 312. 

A review of the origin and development of double-entry accounting: followed by à critical study of the theory 
o! modern accounting principles and procedures 

Financial Information Systems (5). 

identifhicabon, evaluation, and modification ol critical information flows into efficient and eflective 
information systems to service modern management decision needs. 

Advanced Auditing (5). Pr., ACF 416. 


Application of auditing principles and procedures To practical problems encountered in the teld of public 
and private accounting 


Advanced Accounting Problems (5). Pr., ACF 417. 


An extension to and a consolidation of ail the other advanced accounting courses. Preparation for special 
accounting examinations. 


Development of Accounting Thought (5). 

The origin and development of accounting theories and concepts. 
Seminar (1-10). 

intensive study and anatysis of accounting and finance problems 
Special Problems (1-15). 

Variable content in the accounting and finance areas 


and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


FINANCE 
Risk and Insurance (5). Pr., EC 200 and junior standing. 


Essentials of risk management, with the emphasis on the use of insurance in meeting these risks: including 
the charactenstics of property. liability, life and health insurance 

Property Insurance (5). Pr., ACF 320. 

The principles, uses and types o! insurance with particular emphasis on fire, marine, Automobile. and 
casualty lines 

Life Insurance (5). Pr., ACF 320. 


The organization of the life insurance business and the various types of contracts 


Real Estate (5). Pr., EC 200 and junior standing. 

The fundamental principles and practices as applied to the purchase sale, lease. mortgage. title, and 
management! o! real estate 

Personal Finance (3). Pr., non-business student, junior standing. 

Plans tor managing personal financial problems involving insurance, housing. household budgeting. 
investments. personal and bank loans. credit and time buying. etc. Not open to ness students 
Principles of Business Finance (5). Pr., EC 202 and ACF 212. 

Short-term. intermediate and long-term financing of business firms. 

Advanced Business Finance (5). Pr., ACF 361. 


A continuation of ACF 361 with emphats on capital budgeting, cost of capital. growth. promotion, and 
reorganization 


367. 


369. 
451. 
A64. 
466. 
487. 


490. 


561. 


651, 
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Money Markets and Financial Institutions (5). Pr., ACF 212, EC 202 and junior standing. 
——— and operation of commercia! banks and other financial institutions and their role in the financing of 
usiness. 


Management of Financial Institutions (5). Pr., ACF 361 and 367. 

Concentration on internal operations of financial institutions, especially banks 

Multinational Financial Management (5). Pr., ACF 363 or COI. 

The impact of various tax regulations, currency controls and exchange rates on the multinational tiem 
investments (5). Pr., ACF 361, junior standing. 

individual investment policies, investment institutions, and types of Investments available 

Security Analysis and Portfolio Management (5). Pr., ACF 361 and junior standing. 
Analysis techniques and selection of securities to meet specific investment objectives. 

Consumer Finance (5). Pr., ACF 361 or COI. 

Analysis of the growth o! consumer credit in the United States with emphasis upon recent legál and 
technological changes in the field of credit 

Special Problems. (1-10). Pr., ACF 312 and senior standing. 


Advanced individual research and study in accounting and finance under guidance of a faculty member 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
poy of Managerial Finance (5). Pr., consent of the Director of Graduate Studies, School 
of ess. 


An accelerated coursa in finance and business applications. 


GRADUATE 


Seminar (1-10). 

intensive study and analysis of accounting and finance problems 

Advanced Multinational Financial Management (5). 

Finance related problems and policies of the multinational firm: emphasizing taxes, accounting, exchange 
risk, and capital budgeting. 

Advanced Corporation Finance (5). Pr., ACF 361 or 561. 

Intensive study of theory and problems of business finance trom a decision making, internal, prablam-aóolving 
point ot view. 


Cases in Financial Management (5). Pr., ACF 663. 
The ication tor formal analytical techniques to practical business situations requiring financial decisions 
through use of the case approach 


Special Problems (1-15). 


Variable content in the accounting and finance arees 


Administration and Supervision (AED) 


Professors Moore, Morgan, Phillips, Tincher, and Walden, Head 
Associate Professors Clark, Martin, and Scebra 
Assistant Professors Mayfield and Williams 


Prerequisites and corequisites in the Department of Administration and Supervision 


are experience in teaching or appropriate fields, and employment or definite profes- 
sional objectives leading to employment in administration or supervision. 


Organization and Administration of Higher Education (5). Pr., IED 663 or 665. 

For educational leaders in higher education. The organization. administration, and evaluation of institutions 
in higher education in terms of the academic —— student personne! services, business affairs, and 
related programs including relations between higher education and the state and federal government 
Current Problems and Issues in Educational Administration (5). 

The problems, issues. and trends atfeoth educational institutions with particular attention to development 
of administrative procedures to cope with the extensive changes occurring in education. 


Directed Independent Study (1-6). 

The student's learning efforts are guided toward desired objectives. Includes evaluation by professor and 
student of work accomplished at regular intervals 

Seminar in Area of Specialization (1-10). 

fees Sedona students and professors pursue cooperatively selected concepta and theoretical 
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Fundamentals of Leadership and — (5). 

Introductory studies of the leadership process including such topics as the theoretical framework in which 
leadership takes place, the pur fr Notions and processes o! supervision and leadership, administrative 
and supervisory tasks and site and the methods of evaluating leadership and supervisory roles 


Organization and Administration of Public Education (5). 


For superintendents, principals, teachers and other educational leaders. Topics include purposes o! 
organization and administration; organization and administration on federal, state, and local levels: financial 
support and accounting: operation of plant; schoól-community interaction and personnel administration 


ist ue Sf E PORTERS SE CLIE Pr., AED 670 or consent of 


Current — concepts. and an of leadership and their in-depth application to educational roles 
Emphasis is placed on the responsib of the educational administrator for effective leadership in the 
school and community, and the n ility for leadership in the continuous development and evaluation 
of stat! competence and role performance. 


Administrative Organization and Behavior (5). 


Current theories and concepts of formal organization and of collective behavior includes a social 
psychological approach to organizations, and treats current trenda in organizing for instruction. 


Administration and Policy Formation (5). 
Analysis of basic social forces, antecedent movements, and political action leading to format enactment of 
educational policy at national, state, and local levels. Consideration is given to the roles and functions of 
governing and regulating boards and agencies. 


School Finance and Business Administration (5). 

Relationships between educational finance, educational program, tax structures. foundation programs and 
internal accounting. Theories of public finance and economic principles relating to financial support of 
educational systems at the local, state and federal levels. 


Educational Plant Maintenance (5). 


pe eni ape of educations! plant maintenance and operation to educational program: procedures in 
educational plan! maintenance and operation: satety factors. trends in modernization and new plant 


planning 
Educational Business Management (5). 


Procedures and practices in educational finance at the business oF operational level. Attention to budgeting. 
accounting. purchasing. transportation, cost analysis. and management of humen and material resources 


Educational Plant Planning (5). 
Development of educational plants relationships between curriculum and plant, trends in plant design; 
analysis of physical conditions relationships of professional and lay personnel in educational plant planning. 


Constitutional, Statutory and Judicial Foundations of Education (5). 


The constitutional and statutory prow — tor education m an analysis of judicial decisions affecting 
education. Among topics are authority the teacher. rights, privileges and respon- 
sibilities of students: use of school A. T taxation —* contracts and retirement provisions 
contractual capacity and lability and transportation 


Personnel Administration (5). 

Asersts educational leaders with effective personne! administration and the quality of education. Research 
results and esperimentation in morale, welfare, work loads. pupil accounting, and bases for salary 
determination as they relate to staff and pupil personnel. 


Studies tor Comprehensive Educational Planning (5). 


D les and procedures for collecting, analyzing, and utilizing data i^ the process of educational planning. 
rar eae a ere community Charscterstics. ing powér structure, economic bases and 
system characteristics, eluding administrative organization, finance. persormel physical 
one and instructional program 


Practicum. (1-15). 
Students get experiences closely relating theory and practice. usually carried on simultaneously 


Student Personne! Work in Higher Education (5). Pr., CED 621. 
Theories, principles. practices, organizahion, administration, and evaluation of student personnel services in 
higher education 


The following research/field project credit options are available in each department 


according to the levels of degree study offered in the department. 


Research and Thesis (Credit to be arranged). May be taken more than one quarter. 
Field Project. (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than one quarter. 
Research and Dissertation.(Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than one quarter. 
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Aerospace Engineering (AE) 


Professors Pitts, Head, Haneman, Martin, and Sforzini 
Associate Protessors Cutchins, Nichols, Sherling, and Cochran 
Assistant Professors Burkhalter and Foster 


Aerospace Fundamentals (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. 
Aerospace concepts and terminology. General schemes and designs of aerospace systema and applications 
of computers to same. Duplicate credit will not be given tor AE 203 and IE 204 or similar Courses which 


include FORTRAN programming instruction 


Aerospace Analysis | (3). Pr., MH 265. 

Special methods and notations used in Aerospace Engineering 

Airloads (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 340. 

Application of the basic equations of fluid dynamics to the prediction of pressure distribution, wing loading 
and hinge moments. Propeller design and selection. 

Theoretical Aarodynamics | (4). Pr., ME 340 and AE 300. 

Fundamental —— of aerodynamics, potential How theory. Correlation of potential flow theory with 
experimental resu 

Theoretical Aerodynamics II (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., AE 303. 

Fundamental principles of compressible flow including subsonic, transoric. supersonic, and hypersomc 
aerodynamics. High speed wind | tunnels and laboratory techniques 


Flight Performance (3). Pr., AE 302. 

Equations of motion and solution techniques for vehicle performance analysis including effects of 
propulsion system and aerodynamic variations. 

Amp Vcn Lon» Lec. 4, Lab 3. Pr., ME 207. 

Basic structural analysis Shear and bending in monocoque structures. Deflections of beama and ames. 
Column and plate buckling * laboratory portion i$ devoted to experimental techniques in stress analysis. 


Aerospace Analysis II (4). Pr., MH 265, ME 321. 
Linear and non-linear systems, linerization procedures. and linear systems analysis Techmques. Other 
special techniques as required by advanced courses. 
Aerospace Materials and Methods of Construction (2). Pr., AE 307. 
Nomenciature, coding systems, grecs and structural properties, applications and fabrication techniques 
43 applied to aerospace materials 
— — — Pr., AE 310. 
, vehicles in moving reference frames. Eulerian formulation for the vehicle as a rigid 

rangian mulation and small oscillabon theory. Provides à unified basis for further studios in 
* —— flight dynamics, and space flight mechanics 
Aerospace Instrumentation (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 261. 
Basic theory and principles of — of instrumentation used in Aerospace applications. System 
approach in taking measurements for Aerospace systems. 
Aeronautical Problems (1). Lab. 3. Pr., senior standing. 


investigation of current aeronautical problems. preparation and presentation of teohnica! papers and 
reports. 
Aeronautical Problems Ii (1). Lab. 3. Pr., AE 401. 


Continuation of AE 401 

Min ED ————— 
programming, AE 307, 310. 

A continuation of AE 307. An introduction to the finite element method. The laboratory portion i$ devoted to 
the solution of structural problems on the digital computer 

Engineering Meteorology (3). Lec. 3. 


Atmospheric composition, —— distributions, stability-wwstability relationships with application to 
weather phenomena. The physics of precipitation, adiabatic charts, winds, and elementary 


forecasting 

Static Stability and Control (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., AE 304. 

introduction to static stability and control of fight vehicles including laboratory techniques for determination 
Of stability parameters. 

Aerospace Design | (1). Lab. 3. Pr., senior standing 

An application of the faena aA bith E ney A 
of creative thinking and ieam effort. A two quarter sequence with AE 449 


Aerospace Design Ii (1). Lab. 3. Pr., AE 448. 


A continuation of AE 448. 
| Problems (1-5 credit hours to be . Pr., rimental H 
Specia ( arranged). Pr., depa approval. Not open to 
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ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


Viscous Aerodynamics (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., AE 304. 


De to a fundamental understanding of laminar and turbulent boundary layers 
and thoir to skin friction and hoat transfer. Experimental techniques 


Equilibrium Gas Dynamics (3). Pr., COI, 


Basic — ied Kinetic Theory and the equilibrium real gas properties Aero- 
of external flows for various atmospheric flight conditions in terms of flight 
apeeds. altitudes and vehicle geometry 


Jet Propulsion (5). Pr., coreq., AE 304 

internal aerodynamics and thermodynamics o! rockets and air-breathing jet engines. Jet nozzles. Detailed 
analysis of flow through turbojet compressors, combustors and turbines 

Rocket Propulsion | (3). Pr., AE 515. 


Detailed analysis of the thermodynamics, gasdynamics, and design of liquid-propeliant rockets. 


Rocket Propulsion II (3). Pr., AE 515. 

Design and performance analysis of solid-propellant rockel motors with emphasis on internal ballistics 
Dynamic Simulation (3). Pr., AE 326. 

Computer techniques applied to the ana ot serospace engineering problems using analog and hybrid 
computers and the digital problem-oriented language, Continuous System Modeling Program (CSMP} 
Flight Vehicle Stress Analysis (3). Pr., AE 409. 


Stress analysis of pressure chambers and vessels encountered in aerospace applications. 


Nonequilibrium Gas Dynamics (3). Pr., COI. 
Nonequilibrium Kinetic Ti of real atmospheric gases Applications of the thermal and chemical 
nonequilibrium conditions to the external flows for various flight conditions. 


Space Propulsion Systems (5). Pr., AE 515. 

introduction to reaction engines for use in outer space vehicles Power requirements for space missions, 
nuclear power systems, ion engines, magnetohydrodynamics and plasma accelerators, and photonic 
engines. 

Aircraft Vibration and Flutter (4). Pr., AE 326, AE 409. 

Free, forced, and damped vibration o! single and multiple degree-of-Ireedom systems, introduction to 
vibration of continuous systems; introduction to flutter theory. applications in aerospace 


Astrodynamics ! (3). Pr., AE 326 or COI. 
Geometry of the solar . detailed analysis of two-body dynamics and introduction to artificial satellite 
orbits: Hohmann transfer and patched conics lor lunar and interplanetary trajectories. Elements of orbit 


Elements of special and generat urbation theory. m-body formulation and introduction to 3-body 
problem. introduction to powered flight analysis and space flight guidance 

Aerospace Systems Analysis (3). Pr., AE 310. 

Modeling o! system elements. analyses of systems undergoing vanous motions connected with flight, and 
introduction to optimal linear control systems. 

Elements of V/STOL Flight (3). Pr., AE 303 or COI. 

The anatysis of methods for generating high lift at low vehicle forward speeds. 


Rotary Wing Aerodynamics (3). Pr., AE 305. 

Aerodynamics and flight characteristics of the rotary wing aircraft. 

Dynamic Stability and Control (3). Pr., AE 326, 439, 534. 

Derivation of the kinematic and dynamic used to describe the motions of aircraft. Analysis of the 
stability o! steady state flight conditions $e of aircraft to actuation of controls. 

Automatic Stability and Control (3). Pr., AE 541. 


Principles and techniques of automatic control of aircrafl and missiles. Effects on design variables 


Missile Aerodynamics (3). Pr., AE 304, AE 439. 

The aerodynamics of slender wing-body configurations lor the low supersonic, moderate hypersonic and 
Newtonian continuum flow regimes. Linear and non-linear effects are considered as well as interference 
ettects. Application to missile performance and stability for certain flight profiles 


GRADUATE 
Advanced Supersonic Aerodynamics (5). Pr., AE 500. 


A rigorous development of linearized and nonlinear Muid Now theories and ication. Lifting surfaces. 
ee flow, boundary layer effects, shock and expansion waves, and method of characteristics 
are 


Advanced Elements of High Speed Aerodynamics (5). Pr., AE 601 or equivalent. 


A continuation of AE 601 to include three-dimensional wing theory slender body theory and mmilarity laws 
for subsonic, supersonic and hypersonic flow conditions. 


High-Speed Viscous Aerodynamics (5). Pr., AE 602 or equivalent. 


A continuation of AE 602 to include effects of conductivity and viscosity on aetrodynamic properties 
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Advanced Low Speed Aerodynamics (3-5 hrs. credit to be arranged) Pr., AE 300, 303. 


Theoretical analysis of two dimensional airtoils. Joukowaki transformations, Theodorsan s theory and other 
techniques for rmining flow characteristics over any two-dimensional airfoil. Finite wing analysis, lift 


distribution on finite wings. 

pericu Aid hours credit to be arranged). Pr., AE 529. May be taken more than one 

quarter, not to exceed 10 hours. 

—— tormulation of aeroelastic problems, divergence, Hutter and loss of control, dynamic stresses, pane! 
utter 


Aerospace Structural Dynamics (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). Pr., AE 529. 


Advanced theory of matrix structural analysis with applications to dynamics ot flight 


Advanced Aero-Structures (3). Pr., AE 529. 
Vibrations of solids and wave propagation, introduction to eral methodology and thermodynamics ot 
*olids, derivation of large-detiection equations, principles of basic solids investigations, and application to 


merospace structures. 
Advanced Vibrations Phenomena (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). Pr., AE 529. 


Aerospace applications of dynamic phenomena measurement including linear varying ditferentiàl trarator 
mers, piezoelectric accelerometers, dynamic force gages, and strain gages. On line use of hybrid and digital 
computers for data analysis and combined experimental simulation involving both experiment and 


computer. Use of various types of shakers in dynamic tests. 

Thrust Generation (5). Pr., AE 515. 

Aerothermodynamics of compressible flow, chemical propellant characteristics, heat transfer in fluid flow 
nuclear propulsion 


Aerothermochemistry of Propulsion (3-5 credit hours to be arranged). Pr., AE 611 or COI. 


Selected topics emphasizing interrelation between internal aerodynamics and combustion phenomena in 
air-breathing jet engines and rockets. Various techniques of establishing equilibrium composition and flame 
temperatures comparison of frozen and equilibrium flow in nozzles. effecte of condensed phases 


supersonic combustion. 


Advanced Air-Breathing Propulsion (3-5 credit hours to be arranged). Pr., AE 611 or COI. 


Selected topics emphasizing interaction between external aerodynamics and performance o! air breathing 
jet engines, boundary layer effects in diffusers and compressors, and detailed analysis of various techniques 
of minimizing detrimental effects. compressor and turbine matching in turbojets, cascade aerodynamics. 


and variable area jet nozzles 
Hypersonic Flow Theory (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). Pr., AE 500, ., MH 461. Ma 
atm ee eerie y en = 4 


Hypersonic continuum theory. governing equations of motion for two and three dimensional flows, 
hypersonic smali distrubance theory, viscous effects Real gas effects in gas dynamics and rarefied gas flows, 


basic heal transter concepts. 

Real Gas mics (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). Pr., COI. May be taken more than one 
quarter, not to exceed 15 hours. 

A microscopic approach to gas d'ynamios based on quantum mechanical models and statistical techniques 
Molecular Theory of ics (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). Pr., COI. May be taken 
more than one quarter, not to exceed 15 hours. 

Free molecular, near-free-molecular, and transition flows o! neutral gases are considered. Basic equations 
are developed and selected geometries are treated in detail 

Dynamics of Flight (5). Pr., AE 541 or COI. 

Small-disturbance t and the linearized solutions o! the general equations of unsteady motions, 
aerodynamic derivative, derivatives analysis, aerodynamic transler functions, dynamic stability of uncontrol- 
led longitudinal and lateral motions, solutions of dynamic stability problems by electronic computing 
devices, inverse problem, automatic stability and contro! 


Vehicles (3-5 hours credit to be . Pr., COI. May be 
Cit ra pee OA ne Tere Me 


Flight dynamics of steady and unsteady flight at hypersonic speeds, circle and minor-circie flight 
re-entry, stability derivatives in hypersonic Linearization of equations is investigated static stability 


problems of hypervelocity vehicles are discussed 
Advanced Astrodynamics (3-5 credit hours to be arranged). Pr., AE 533 or COI. May be taken 
exceed 15 hours. 


more than one quarter, not to 

Selected topics from indirect and direct methods of trajectory optimization, trajectory isolation techniques. 
special and general perturbation theories. OState earth problem, tree body problem. space craft rotation! 
motion, mission analyss methods, and new research developments 


lon and Plasma Propulsion (5). Pr., COI 

Basic physical and gas dynamic processes underlying methods for electrical acceleration of ionized gas 
flows appropriate to slectrothermal propulsion, electrostatic propulsion, electromagnetic propulsion 
Particle Kinetics of Plasmas (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). Pr., COI. May be taken more 


than one quarter, not to exceed 15 hours. 


Gaseous plasmas based on the U of individual particle kinetics. Emphasis will be placed on the 
development of basic concepts with icient generality to allow treatment of non-equilibrium problems of 


interest in aerospace research 
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Magneto-Gas Dynamics (5). Pr., COI. 

Review o! electrodynamics, Maxwell stresses, told and momentum-energy tensors Thermo-dynamica o! 
Nuids in electromagnetic fields. Equations of motion of a conducting gas. Discussion of typical tlow 
problems. Consideration of microscopic aspects of plasma flows 

Shock Tube Theory and Techniques (5). Pr., COI. 

Shock wave theory in real and pe gases, expansion wave theory. reflected shock wave theory. Basic 
shock tube equations. effects of area change. driver types and characteristics Non-ideal behavior in shock 
tubes, diaphragm opening effects, boundary layer effects, shock wave altenuation. Testing time derivation. 
Shock tube techniques and measurements. 

M E EROR MUN MENU Pr., COI. May be taken more than one 
quarter, not to exceed 15 hours. 

Theoretical and applied studies of techniques for the measurement of plasma properties. The application of 
these techniques to aerospace reseerch and testing. 

Seminar. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 

Provides weekly lectures On current developments in aerospace sciences by staf! members, graduate 
Students, and visiting scientists and engineers. 

Directed Reading in pp ayn — (Credit to be arranged, not exceeding 5 hours.) 
May be taken more than 

Research and Thesis. ene io be ppor May be taken more than one quarter. 
Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than one quarter. 


Aerospace Studies (AF) 
The Air Force Today (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 1. 


The Edu a organization and Misson of the United States Air Force. introduction to strategic offensive 
lorces, general purpose forces. and aerospace forces. 


The Air Force Today (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 1. 
A continuation of strategic forces studies to Include nuciea! weapons, aerospace defense. detection, 
warming significance of missiles and missile defense. 


The Air Force Today (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 1. 
A continuation of US ome! purpose forces to include organization and mission. A continued examination 
of aerospace support for 


The Development of Air Power (1). Lec 1, Lab. 1 
Development of air power over the past sixty years 

The Development of Air Power (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 1. 

Development of air power continued focusing on factors which nave prompted technological change 
The Development of Air Power (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 1. 

Development of ait power. continued emphasizing of the vanous concepts of employment. 

Air Force Management (3). Lec. 3. Lab. 1. 


Fundamentals of the management! process 


Air Force Leadership (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 1 


The need for leadership, variabies affecting leadership and examination of protessionalism 


Military Justice (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 1 


An examination of the Uniform Code of Military Justice and its effects on discipline. 


401-402-403. National Security Forces in Contemporary American Society (3-3-3). Lec. 3, Lab.1. 


Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology (AEC) (RSY) 


Professors Yeager, Head, Bell, Blackstone, Danner, White, and Wilson 
Associate Professors Clonts, Dunkelberger, McCoy, and Stallings 
Assistant Professors Adrian, Hardy, Molnar, and Vanlandingham 

Joint Appointee: Prof. Griessman, Head Dept. of Sociology 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS (AEC) 
Agricultural Economics | (5). All quarters. 


Econonwe principles with emphasis on farm-related produchon, marketing. prices. consumption, taxation 
credit, finance. ** es and tenure. Treats utilization of land, labor, and capital Credit not allowed in 
this course and 
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Agricultural Economics II (5). Pr., AEC 202 or equivalent. 

A continuation of economic principles with e asia toward micro-economic concepts relating to tarm firm 
Credit not allowed in this — EC A2" > 
Agricultural Marketing (5). Pr., AEC 202 or equivalent. 

Principles and problems in marketing farm products. Analysis of marketing functions, services, and costs 
reducing costs and improving marketing efficiency. Marketing methods and distribution channels of major 
tarm commodities. Market institutions and operation 

Farm Records and Tax Management (5). Pr., AEC 202 or equivalent. 

Types and uses of farm records and accounts with emphasis on analyzing records to improve net farm 
income. Interpretation of income tax regulations and preparation of farm tax returns with emphasis on Tax 
management 

Agricultural Cooperatives (3). Pr., AEC 202. 


Principles and problems of organizing and operating tarmers Cooperative buying and selling associations 


Agricultural Finance (3). Pr., AEC 202. 

Economic problems and policies in financing agriculture 

Farm Appraisal (3). Pr., AEC 202. 

The theory of land values: techniques on farm land and building appraisal for different purposes 
relationships of land use, soils, crops, forestry management, buildings, land titles, farm prices, taxes, and 
interest rates to land values. evaluation of appraisal methods and forms currently m use. 

Agricultural Law (5). 

Lega! environment of agriculture. Recognition of legal problems associated wilh property ownership. 
contracts, torts, financing, estate planning and environmental controls and restrictions 

Senior Seminar (1). Lec. 1. Pr., senior standing. Pass-fail basis. 

Current developments in Agricultural Economics: the role of Agricultural Economics in the general 
economy 

Directed Studies in Agricultural Economics (1-5). Pr., COI, junior standing. 
individualized work and study in consultation with faculty member on subject of mutual concern. May include 


directed readings, research, analysis of an employment experience or à combination Employment 
experience with a variety of agribusiness and agencies may serve as the focus 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
Farm Management (5). Pr., AEC 202 or equivalent. 


Principles of economics led to agriculture. uses of tarm records to improve management of the farm 
developing enterprise and use of them in preparing a profit-maximizing tarm plan 


Agricultural Prices (3). Pr., AEC 202 or equivalent. 

Principles and factors in the pricing piter with special reference to agricultural products and markets 
Functions of prices and principles of supply and demand in price determination 

Agricultural Policy (3). Pr., AEC 202 or equivalent. 

Concepts, objectives and operation of public policies affecting agiiculture. Development of agncultural 
policies in the United States 


Resource Economics (5). Pr., AEC 202 or equivalent. 

Principal economic and institutional factors affecting man and his use of land. Supply, demand, and future 
requirements tor land. Property rights, land use planning, zoning, taxation and other social control a affecting 
land utilization 


Agricultural Business Management (3). Pr., AEC 202 or equivalent. 


Principles and problems involved in acquiring, - oM and operating successtul agricultural usen. 
capital requirements for selected agricultural nesses, factors aflecting locaton and growth. and 
measures of technical and economic efficency in organization and operation: practices involved In buying, 
pricing, and merchandising. management problems and policies in financing. personnel. and public 
relations 


Economic Aspects of Water Resources Management (5). 

The supply. demand, and use of water resources including economic. legal, and political dimensions 
Economics of —— of water resource use and conservation in terms of present and futurs supplies 
and needs. Both ic and private water resources will be considered 
introduction to Econometrics (5). Pr., MH 161 or equivalent, EC 274 or equivalent, and AEC 
202 or equivalent. 

Formulation of elementary economic models using economic theory and mathematics with certain basic 
assumptions or axioms. Mathematical tools used in economic analysis. 


GRADUATE 
Advanced Farm Management (5). 
Advanced 


theory and application of tarm management principles and other economic concepts in 
agriculture Orgareration, operation, and management of «anous types of farms. Optimum utilization of 
arnilabdle resources on individual tarma 
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Advanced Agricultural Prices (5). Pr., EC 274. 
Methods peri analysis, separation of Nuctuations from price trends, measurement of changes in supply 
and demand of farm products. Prices, price trends, price cycles, and other price structures. 


Advanced Land Economics (5). 

Man and his use of land as related 1o institutional factors. Economics of natural resource use, economic 

—— benefit-cost analysis, economics of environmental control, and factors related to rural and urban 
use 


Advanced Agricultural Marketing (5). 
Theory of marketing with emphasis on its application to methods used and problems faced in marketing farm 
products. Objectives in agricultural marketing. 


Economics of Agricultural Production (5). Pr., EC 551. 

Resource allocation and efficiency of production. Production and efficiency in the firm, between firme, and 
pe ey sh ricultute and other industries, influences on agricultural resource allocation and elficiancy of risk 
and uncertainty. 


Quantitative Research Techniques in Agricultural Economics (5). 

An introduction to basic quantitative techniques with emphasis on linear programming and its extensions 
Concepts of input-output meme Markov chain analysis, dyn: ramming. inventory control, queuing 
processes, replacement and game theory are also introduced.. &! theoretical background and 
associated Computational procedures are used for presentation of each technique 


Economic Development (5). 

Conceptual and empirical analysis of economic development with asis on the lesser developed areas 
and countries. Analysis of financial and technical aid to ofher countries and case studies ol developmen! 
problems will be i 

Resource Economics, Policies and Programs (5). 

Impact of resource development on economic growth, Effect of taxation and tax policies. Interaction 
between technological change. resource use, and economic growth. Analysis of current policies and 
programs. 

Directed Readings in Regional Planning (5). 

Assigned readings and pursuant diticuemons on delineation of economic Areas, resource use and allocation. 
economic regions, watershed development. planning legislation, zoning. housing, land use restrictions, 
Conservation, and recreation 

Regional Planning Analysis (5). 

Theones of regions and problems o! multi-jurisdictional planning. Analysis of metro-area and ne 
planning by states. Comprehensive planning by agencies such as TVA. Corps of Engineers. BO! 
Appalachian Commission. Regional planning and intergovernmentai relations 
Economics of Aquaculture (5). Pr., AEC 202 or COI. 

Theory and prO lication of economic principles of —— marketing, and consumption applied to 
aquaculture. of aquaculture in economic development 

Research Methods in Agricultural Economics (3). 

Special Problems in Agricultural Economics. Credit to be arranged. 

Seminar (1-1-1), Fall, Winter, Spring. 

Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Rural Sociology (RSY) 
Rural Sociology (5). 


The Dasic sociological concepts and principles as applied to hfe in the rural community. Special attention 
iwen to the culture. social organization, and social problems of rural people in the United States, and in the 
th in particular. Credit not allowed in this course and SY 201 


Community Organization (5). General elective. 

Understanding the principles of community organization and effective citizenship. Survey of isttubons 
organizations, and agencies interacting lo meet community needs 

Methods of Social Research (5). Pr., RSY 261 or SY 201. 

The principal methods of data collection and analysis in sociological research 

Directed Studies in Rural Sociology (1-5). Pr., COI, junior standing. 

individualized work and prem them mew prin on member on subject of mutual concern May include 


directed research, analysis of an employment expenence or è Combination. May be used to 
complement ep pei on an employment experience 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
Rural Social Organization (5). Pr., RSY 261 or SY 201. 


Nature of rural social organizations with emphasis on Their structure function and change Extent to which 
organizations meet needs of rural people and principles of improving effectiveness 


Sociology of Community Development (5). Pr., RSY 261 or SY 201. 

Various O4ches development of human resources and planning of changes within the total 
— Development md eren types o communes nthe U sand us da rareaaaren mn MOM 
on small population centers 
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GRADUATE 
Extension Programs and Methods (5). 


An in-depth consideration of extension orientation in adult and continuing education in U.S. and developing 
nations. The Cooperative Extension Service is analyzed as an educational institution. Fundamental slaps in 
program development and evaluation. 


Sociology of Regions (3). 
Social and demographic phenomena having implication for regional ning and development with 
emphasis on Southern region and subregions. Intra and inter-regional in *0clo-cultural ntructure, 


value orientations, population, changes and trends, and metropolitanization 


Social Systems and Communities (3). 
Interrelationstip of institutions and organizations wilhin the community and to large societal systems— 
regional and national. Emphasis on email towns and metropolitan centers relative to planning community 


change 
Research Methods in Sociology (5). 

Special Problems in Rural Sociology. Credit to be arranged. 
Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Agricultural Engineering (AN) 


Professors Turnquist, Head, Renoll 
Associate Professors Busch, Hamilton, and Koon 
Assistant Professors Flood, Rochester, and Young 
Adjunct Professor Gill 
Adjunct Associate Professors Hendrick, Reaves, Schafer, and Taylor 


Introduction to Agricultural Engineering (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. 
Perspectives on the agricultural engineering profession. attaining profeewonal status and the engineer s 
approach to problem solving. Emphasis on basic quantities used in physical systems 


Agricultura! Engineering Principles (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. 

Engineering concepts and principles applied to agricultural problems. Evaluation and analysis of anginos 
ing problems, data acquisition, engineering measurement and notation, and conceptual design 
Mechanics of Farm Machines (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 321, MH 265, IE 204. 

Basic concepts and engineering principles of farm machinery, including basic in, power need and their 
measurement, functional and economic analysis. utilization and management, testing, and salwty as related 
to farm machines. 

Mechanics of Tractor Power (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., MH 265, ME 301, 321, IE 204. 


Basic concepts and inwering pri les of the farm tractor, including mechanics of the tractor, stability, 
traction, weight transfer, thermal Jency, energy sOu'Ces, economics, safety, testing and power 


measurement as related to tractors and power units. 

Soil and Water Engineering | (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 340, IE 204. 

Surveying procedures and On to soil and water problems. Raintall-runofl relanonsmps Soi erosion 
mechanics and control s Upstream flood contro! analysis and design. 

Drainage and Irrigation Engineering (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., AN 303. 

Soil-water-plant relationships Theory and design of drainage systems. Imgation systems design. Water 
quality and supply. Legal and economic aspects. 

Agricultural Processing Engineering (3). Lec. 3. Pr., ME 301, 340. 

introduction to process engineering. fundamental concepts. theory of unit operations such as pumps. tank 
Sze reduction, cieaning. bulk movement, and heat transfer and mass transter 

Electrical Systems in Agriculture (3). Lec. 3. Pr., EE 261, Coreq., EE 263. 

Application of electrical power, pment and control devices to agticultural systems. Special emphasis on 
sale and efficient power d , motor selection and performance, and theory and performance of 
sensing and control devices. 

Agricultural Structures Design | (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 207. 

Analysis and devign of structural systems of agriculture. 

Soil and Water Technology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Spring, Summer. 

ad application of soi! and water resources management. irrigation system planning and equipment 
Agricultural Machinery Technology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Spring, Summer. 

Agricultural machinery. utilization, management. selection, and economic justification 

Tractor and Engine Technology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Winter. 

Tractors and engines. Operation. fuels used, size selection, utilization. and economic justification 

Farm Bullding Technology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Winter. 


Selection of matenals. methods of construction and functional needs of modern farm buildings. 
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354. Agricultural Processing Technology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. 


Agricultural processing systems. includes storing, drying, pelleting, mang and automatic maternis 
handling systems. 


410-411, Special Problems (3-3). Pr., faculty adviser approval and AN 301-307. 


: PO 8 
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individual student endeavor supervised by instructor involving specia! Agricultural Enginmenmg topics to 
which the engineering electives selected by the student will be complementary 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
Agricultural Power and Machinery Design (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., AN 301, 302. 


Dean of equipment and systems to apply engineering principles to solutions of agricultural power and 
machinery problems. Functional requirements. safety, reliability, service condilions. power measurement 
usetul life, and creative design are combined to obtain designs tor agricultural machine and power units 
Soil and Water Engineering II (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., AN 304. 

Small watershed hydro Open channel hydraulics applied to the design of irrigation, drainage. and 
erosion control facilities. faulic design of conduits, and stilling basins 

cie and Processing Systems Design (3). Lec 3. Pr., AN 305, 308. 


deny and layout of material handling systems, fundamental theory of particle movement, study of sonsing 
ind feed-back systems to include automatic controls and servo-mechaniams 


Agricultural Structures Design II (3). Lec. 3. Pr., AN 307. 
Functional requirements and "t (5). of animal sheilers and agricultural storage buildings 


Farm Power and Equipment (5). Half-quarter course. Pr., AN 351. For Vocational Agriculture 
Teachers. Summer. = * 


Farm Electrification (5). Hall-quarter course. For Vocational Agriculture Teachers. Summer. 
Farm Irrigation(5). Half-quarter course. For Vocational Agriculture Teachers. Summer. 
—— in Agriculture |—Agricultural Machinery (3). Lec.-Dem. 4. Pr., graduate 


The utilization of modern agricultural machinery on the farm with 55 on . management, costs, 

— justification, and principles of operation (Credit for both 532 and AN may not be used to 
meet requirements for the 

Engineering in Agriculture 11-— Agricultural Power (3). Lec.-Dem. 4. Pr., graduate standing. 

Farm tractor and power units used on the farm. includes the basic principles o! operation with major interest 

toward lubrication, costs. operational problems. satety and a comparison of gasoline. Diesel, and LP gas 

fuels, and units. (Credit for both AN is and AN 522 may not be used to meet requirements for the Master s 


degree} 


GRADUATE 
Advanced Small Watershed Hydrology (4). Pr., AN 503, CE 512. 


Hydrograph synthesis Mathematical —— of unol and streamtiow. Probability analysis of hydraulic 
events. Design of upstream systems for food and aroson control and water supply, 

Advanced Farm Power and Machinery (5). Pr., AN 501. 

Principles of operation and analyses of design of basc machine elements, raulo ma and functional 
requirements of farm power units. ag6culturai machinery and materials of construction. 


Agricultural Engineering Problems. Credit ta be arranged not to exceed a total of 5 hours. 
Special advanced engineering and design problems. 

Soil Dynamics of Tillage and Traction (3). Pr., AY 555 and consent of instructor. 

Analysis and measurements of soi! reactions. as affected by the physical properties of the sod, when 
subjected to lorces imposed by tillage implements and traction devices Cormdersd are shear. cohesion. 
adhesion, consolidation, plasticity and abrasion soil properties. 

Engineering Principles of Anima! Environment (3). Lec. 3. Pr., AN 507 or consent of instructor. 
Design and analysis of environmental equipment and systems for contro! of modification of animal 
production. Emphaws on evaluation of environmental factors which influence total environment 
Seminar. Credit to be arranged. All quarters. 

Reviews and discussions of research techniques current sceentific literature and recent developments in 
agricultural engineering research. 

Biological and Physical System Analysis 1 (3). Pr. MH 362. 


Mathematical analysis of biological and physical cysteme «ciuding the formulation ot differential equation 
with analytical and numerical solution techniques Solutions Dy regression equations and by physical 
models. ns Made under certainty, risk end u 


fiere tainity. 
Biological and Physical System Analysis II (3). Pr.. AN 610. A continuation of AN 610. 
Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 
May be taken more than one quarter 


Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 
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Courses ot Instruction 203 


Agronomy and Soils (AY) 


Protessors Ensminger, Head, Adams, Buchanan, Cope, Donnelly, 
Hiltbold, Hood, Hoveland, Johnson, King, Rogers, 
Scarsbrook, and Wear 
Associate Professors Dickens, C. Evans, and Hajek 
Assistant Professors Dane and Haaland 


Principles of Grain Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Winter, Spring. 

Fundamenta! factors involved in the economic production of corn, small grains, grain sorghum, peanuts and 
soybeans. 

General Soils (5). Lec. 4, Lab 2. Pr., CH 105 and 105L or CH 207. Winter, Spring. 

The formation, classification, composition, properties, management, fertility, and conservation of soiis in 
relation to the growth of plants. 

General Soils (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., CH 103-104. Winter. 

The tormation. classification, composition and properties of soils and their influence on vegetative growth 
and development on forest lands. Open only to students in Forestry 

General Soils (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., CH 103-104. Fall, Spring. 

The general field of soils including genesis, classification and fertility 

Earth Science (5). 

Materials of the earth: forces that shape and sculpture the earth 3 surface, including weathernng, water, xoil 
formation and erosion. sod geography: and historical geology. (Not open fo students m School o! 
Agriculture, Credit toward degree may not be earned in both thia course and a General Soi course | 
Principles of Weed Science (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., BI 102 and CH 104. Fall. 

Basic weed identification and biology, methods of weed management, and clarwilication of herbicides and 
how they are used in weed control. 

Turfgrass Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., BY 102. Fall. 

The management o! recreational and home area tu 55 wil! be studied and wil! include the establishment 
and maintenance of turf and the effect of light, traffic, soi fertility, and water on its growth 
Principles of Forage Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Pr., junior standing. Fall, Spring. 
Grass and legume forage crops. The * are considered from the atandpoim of (a) pasture crops. (b) hay 
and silage crops, (c) sol! improving c 

Fiber and Oil Crops (5). Lec. 5. Pr, junior standing. Winter. 

Most of the time will be devoted to cotton. soybeans and peanuts with à limited amount of Time devoted to 
other tiber and oil crops. 


epe pmi Credit to be arranged. Pr., departmental approval, junior standing. 
to graduate students. 


m^ will work under the direction of a stall member on special problema in corp of wort scence 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
Soil Fertility (5). Lec. 5. Pr., AY 304, 305 or 307. Spring. 


Lectures, demonstrations and problems illustrate — of soil fertility as related to fertilizer practices 
and crop production. An advanced course. required o! ali students majoring in Agrononm and Sois. Either 
AY 502 Dr AY 807. but not both, may be used to satisfy the minimum requirement for the ter 3 degree 
Fertilizers and Soil Testing (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., AY 304, 305 or 307. Winter. 
Manutacture and properties of fertilizer matenas popes and formubation of tertilizer mixtures. relative 
etficiency of various plant nutrient sources principles and methods of soi testing and plant haesue testing 
Soli Management (5). Lec. 5. Pr., AY 304, 305, or 307. Summer. 

Physical, chemical and properties of soils and the management An advanced course dewigned 
for students in Agricultural ion Either AY SOZ or AY 507, but not both. may be used to satisty the 
minimum requirement for the Master s degree 

Soil Resources and Conservation (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., AY 304, 305 or 307. Fall. 

Sols as à Natural resource tor land-use planning: heir C'assificat;on and management tor crop production 
recreation, and urban and industrial 

Seed Production (3). Pr., AY 201, —— An. Spring, odd years. 

Mathods and factors affecting product Drooessng seed 

Methods o! Plant Breeding (5). Lec. 4, 4, (ab. 2, Pr. ZY 300. Fall, even years. 

A general course in the principles and methods of plant breeding 


Principios iui Gie V aidés ta Crap Pretatiun (9. Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Pr., CH 104. Fall. 
mad de vie o pre E crops. Acquaints the students with methods of application 
ing equipment, time of methods of incorporation and formulation of merbiodes The tate 

wT tenes th soll and the exclogica’ Impact on succesding plan! spaces 

Soil Morphology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., AY 304, 305 or 307. Spring. 


Physical. chemical and minersiogical properties 0! sois are studied in relation to their classification for 
engineering and agricultural uses. 
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Courses of Instruction 


Advanced Turfgrass Management (5). Pr., AY 304, 315, BY 306. Spring, even years. 
Factors affecting the grass plant as a component o! à dynamic turf community. Influence of soil chemical and 
physical conditions, management pce and climate wil! be discussed. Both theoretical! and practical 
aapects of turf cultural practices will be discussed along with design and construction of athletic turt areas 
Crop Quality (5) Lec. 5. Pr., AY 201, 401. Spring. 

Quality of food, feed and fiber crops as regulated by genetic polentials, environment, management and 
utilization 

Soil Physics (5). Pr., AY 304. Fall, odd years. 


Lecturers and demonstrations to illustrate fundamental physical properties of soils 


GRADUATE 
Agronomy Problems (1-5). Credit to be arranged. 


Conferences, protien, and assigned reading in soils and crops, including results of agronomic research 
from the substations and experiment fields. 
Soil Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., AY 502 and BY 300. Spring, odd years. 


Soil microorganisms and their physiological processes related to soi development and plant nutrition. The 
vole of microorganisms affecting the chemical and physical pr: ies of soils will be studied, with emphasis 
on the cyclical transformations of nitrogen. phosphorous, carbon, and sulfur 

Experimental Methods (5). Fall, even years. 

Experimentation in the agricultural sciences including experimental techriiques, interpretation of research 
data, use of library references and preparation of publications and consists of problems, assigned readings. 
and lectures 

Seminar in Genetics (1). Pr., ZY 300. 


Reports by students and stat! members on current research and the literature in the field of genetics 


Advanced Plan! Breeding (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., ZY 300. Winter, even years. 

Principles, methods, and techniques involved in plant breeding. Laboratory work will consist of study! 
active plant breeding programs. studying pollination techniques. and making pollinations A term paper will 
be required 

Experimental Evolution (5). Pr., ZY 300 and AY 616. Spring, even years. 

The tactors affecting the evolution of species. 

Crop Ecology (5). Pr. BY 306 or ADS 204. Winter, even years. 


World population and lood production problems Ongin. distribution and adaptation of crop plants às 
inluenced by environment with emphasis on climatic factors. Lectures and reading from current literature 


Theories in Forage Crops Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., AY 401 and BY 306 or ADS 204. 
Winter, odd years. 

Principles involved in successful establishment, maintenance, and management of crops used for grazing, 
hay and slage. Several field trips will be made lo research sLalions and privale larma to observe management 
pract«es 


Physiological Aspects of Crop Yield (5). Lec. 4, Lah. 2. Pr. BY 306, CH 208. Summer, even 
years. 


Principles o! plant physiology às related to crop yield. Current crop Dhyvological research discussed 
emphasizing methods of investigation and imerpretation of results 


Advanced Soil Fertility (5). Pr., AY 502. Spring, even years. 
Composition, properties and management Of soils i" relation to The nutribon and growth Of plants 


Soll and Plant Analysis (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 206 and AY 502. Winter, odd years. 


Principles, methods, and techniques o! quantitative chemical analysis of soits and plants applicable to sod 
science 


Soil Clay Mineralogy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, even years. 


Crystal structure and properties o! [he important clay size minerals of soils and Clay deposits combined with 
identification techniques involving X-ray diffraction and spectroscopy, differential thermal analysis. electron 
microscopy, specific surface analysis. and infrared absorption 


Soil Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 407 and AY 502. Fall, odd years. 


interpretation of so propertus and chemical reactions in terms of ion exchange. solubility diagrams 
solution equilibria, electrochemistry, and etectrokinebcs of charged particies 


Advanced Soil Physics (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., MH 263, PS 205-206, and AY 555. 


Physical properties of sois in relation to plant growth. Emphasis is placed on methods of measuring sod 
physical properties and the interpretation of these measurements in Terms of plant growth 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Research and thesis on problems related to crop production. plant breeding, sow fertility and sor! chemistry 


Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Courses of Instruction 205 


Animal and Dairy Sciences (ADS) 


Professor Warren, Head, Anthony, Cannon, Harris, Hawkins, Huffman, 
Parks, Patterson, Smith, Strength, and Wiggins 


Associate Protessors Daron, Edwards, Marple, McCaskey, Scarth, Rollins, and Tucker 
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Assistant Professors Prince and Schmidt 
Instructor Cordray 


Man's Food (3). Lec. 3. Fall, Winter, Spring. 

Analysis of the world food supply; problems of food availability and distribution; methods ot alleviating food 
shortages. role of the food processor 

introductory Animal and Dairy Sciences (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Winter, Spring. 


Provides some understanding of the scope and importance of the field. The importance of livestock to 
agriculture and to the nutrition of people. The role of nutrition, breading, selection and management in 


livestock production. 

Introductory Food Science and Technology (5). Fall. 

M of the principal food industries, applications of chemistry and microbiology in food procesaing 
Animal Biochemistry and Nutrition (5). Pr., CH 104. Fall, Winter, Spring. 

Principles ol animal biochemistry and nutrition and a study of nutrients and thei utilization by animale 
Horse Production (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Spring. 

The selection. breeding, leading. management and use of horses in the Southeast 

Introductory Meat Science and Technology (4). Lec. 2, Lab. 4. Fall, Winter. 

Theory and practice of slaughtering and cutting, identification and uses of meals. 

Livestock Judging (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Pr., ADS 200, junior standing. Fall, Spring. 

Theory and practice in the selection of beo! cattle, swine, sheep and norses 

Feeds and Feeding (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Pr., ADS 204. Fall, Winter, Spring. 

Principles and practices of balancing and compounding of rations for beef and dairy cattle, horses, sheep 
and swine 

Meat Selection and Grading (2)* Lec. 1, Lab. 2. Pr., ADS 210. 

Live Animal and Carcass Evaluation (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Pr., ADS 200, 210. Winter, Spring. 
Classifying and grading market s. cattle und sheep wilh major emphasis on Indicators o! carcass ment 
Carcass grading, yield grading evaluation 

Dairy Food Processing (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall. 

Product standards and identity. Basic operations in the processing of davy foods. Methods of quality 
assurance 

Dairy Cattle Judging (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Pr., ADS 200. 

Theory and practice in the selection of dairy camia. 

Advanced Livestock Judging (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Pr., ADS 301, approval of instructor. Fall. 
An advanced course in the selection and grading of livestock 

Undergraduate Seminar (1). Pr., senior standing. Winter. 

Lectures, discussions and literature reviews by staff. students and guest lecturors 

Animal Disease Control (5). Pr., BY 300 and ZY 251 or equivalent. Spring. 

Etiology, prevention and control of the important diseases of tarm animale 

Special Problems (1-5). Credit to be arranged. Pr., departmental approval, senior standing. 
Not open to graduate students, 

Students will work under the direction of staff members on spectic problems. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
Swine Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., ADS 200, 204. Fall, Spring. 


Practical problems involved in the breeding. feeding. and management of swine for economic production 
Beef Cattle Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., ADS 200, 204. Fall, Winter. 

Practical phases of breeding. feeding, and management of beet cattle for economic production 
Animal Breeding (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., ZY 300. Fall, Spring. 


Application of genetic principles to the breeding o! cattle, sheep, and swine Studies of different systems of 
breeding and selection and their related efficsencies tor livestock improvement 


Dairy Cattle Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., ADS 200, 204. Spring. 
Practical phases o! breeding, feeding and management of dairy cattle for economic production 


Physiology of Lactation (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., departmental approval. Spring. 


Anatomy and physiology o! milk secretion mik precursors factors affecting composition of miik 
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Courses of Instruction 


Animal Reproduction (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., ZY 251 or equivalent. Winter. 

Anatomy and physiology of the male and female reproductive tract: hormones. estrus and astrusi cycle 
ovulation, mating, gestation, parturition; sperm physiology: collection, storage and dilution of semen 
artificia! insemination: fertility; sterility: pregnancy tests. 

Advanced Animal Nutrition (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., ADS 204, 302. Winter, Spring. 

Animal nutrition and application to ere rae cel o! farm animals, including physiology of nutrition. 
metabolism of nutrients and recent nu! developments. 

Meat Technology (4). Lec. 2, Lab. 4. ADS 210. Spring. 

Meat curing and processing procedures and the biochemical alterations of meat during aging. curing and 
processing. 

Dairy Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Pr., CH 208. Fall. 


Chemistry of milk constituents, interaction of constituents with one another under various conditions 
analysis of milk, milk constituents, and milk products. 


Frozen and Concentrated Dairy Foods (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., ADS 312. Winter. 


Specialized techniques in the processing and handling o! trozen and concentrated dairy foods 


Fermented Dairy Foods (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., ADS 312. Spring. 

Bacterial culture handling. processing and curing of cheese varieties, processing and handling cultured miik 
products 

Food Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., BY 300. Spring. 

The relationship of hábitat to the occurrence of microorganisms on food: environment attecting the growth 
ot various microorganisms in food. microbiological action in food spoilage and tood manufacture; physical 
chemical end biological destruction of microorganisms in toods: microbiological examination of foodstutts 
and public health and sanitation bacteriology. 

Food Plant Sanitation (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter. 

Sanitary regulations of food plante. Principles and procedures of cleaning and sanitizing food handling 
equipment. 

Advanced Meat Science and Muscle Biology (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr,, ADS 210 or equivalent. 
Spring. 

Advanced studies of composition of meat: muscie microanatomy, biochemical and physiological aspects of 
muscle contraction: muscle physiology and meet quality. 


Biochemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 208. Fall. 


RIED structure and chemistry of the major chemical constituents of living matter. (Same course ss 
418.) 


Biochemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., ADS 518 or its equivalent. Winter. 


introduction to metabolism. (Same course as CH 419.) 


GRADUATE 
(Graduate Standing Required) 


Muscle Physiology and Biochemistry (3). Pr., ADS 516, 518 or equivalent, 


Biology ol muscle growth and metabolism and the post-mortem phenomena atsociated with Ihe conversion 
of muscie to meat 


Technical Control of Dairy Products (5). Pr., ADS 312, 511, 514. 


Advanced methods o! analyses of dairy products and the relation between composition and processing 
methods 


Comparative Animal Nutrition (3). Pr., ADS 508. Fall. 


Advanced comparative nutritional requirements in peel and dary cattle, sneep, swine and laboratory 
animals 


Advanced Anima! Reproduction (5). Pr., ADS 506, ZY 524. 
Advanced studies of physiology and endocrinology of reproduction. 
Seminar. Credit to be arranged. 

Genetics of Populations (5). Pr., ADS 503. 


Genetic composition of populations and factors affecting rates of Change and conditions of equilibrium 
Minerals (5). Pr., CH 208 and satisfactory courses in animal nutrition. 

The specilic functions o! minerals in animal metabolism 

Ruminant Nutrition (5). Pr., ZY 524 and ADS 519. 

Rumen fermentation and the biochemistry of ruminant metabolism 

Microbial Biochemistry (5). Pr., 5 hours of microbiology and ADS 518. 

The anatomy, growth and metabolism of The bacterial cell with emphasis on the biochemical makeup ôl the 
cell and the regulation of ita activities. 

Experimental Methods (5). Pr., satisfactory courses in biological statistics. 


Research methods in the animal sciences including design of experiments, expenmental techniques, 
analysis and interpretation of data, evaluation of research literature and preparation of publications 


Proteins (5). Pr., ADS 519 or ils equivalent. Spring. 


Chemical and physical properbes al amino acids and proteins, protein structures, and the relation o! protein 
structure to tunctin 


Courses of Instruction 207 


642. Lipids (5). Pr., ADS 519 or its equivalent. 
Chemistry of the lipids and their biological significance. 
643. Enzymes (3 or 5). Pr., ADS 519 or Its equivalent and departmental approval. Winter. 


The principles of enzyme chemistry including the physical, chemical and catalytic properties of enzymes; 
classification of enzymes; and enzyme formation 


644, Topics in Blochem 2-6 hrs. credit—to be arranged). Pr., ADS 519, or Its equivalent and 
approval of —— Fan, Winter Winter, Spring. 
Advanced study in selected areas of testehollum and the techniques of characterization of macromolecutes 
645, Biochemical Research Techniques (5). Pr., ADS 519 or lis equivalent. Summer. 
Modern biochemical laboratory techniques. 
690. Special Problems (1-5 hours. Credit to be arranged.) 


Conterence problems, assigned reading and reports in one or more of the following major fields. (a) animal 
biochemistry and nutrition, (b) animal breeding and genetics. (c) physiology of reproduction, (di animal 
production, (e) meats, and (f) dairy products 


699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 
Research and thesis may be on technical laboratory problems or on problema directly related to beat, cartie 
dairy cattle, sheep or swine. 


799. Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Anthropology (ANT) 
For listing of courses see page 337. 


Architecture (AR) 


Professors Davis, Doerstling, Kemp, Head, Millman, McPheeters, Snow, and Speer 
Associate Professors Blackwell, Bryant, Carter, Faust, Haire, and Uthman 
Assistant Professors Baxley, Gwin, Lanter, Robinson, and Zwirn 
Instructors Cray, Croft, and Young 
Adjunct Associate Professor Latta 
Adjunct Assistant Professor Johnston 


Architecture Program (AR) 
110-111-112. Design Fundamentals (5-5-5) Lab. 10-10-10. Pr., acceptance into AR or ID 
Curriculum. 


Architectural drawing and basic rendering and communication techniques. Elemental design concepts 
employing two and three dimensional experiments and study of historic precedents 


2 —  — 5-5-5). Lec. 2-2-2, Lab. 10-10-10. Pr., AR 110, 111 and AR 112. 
—— — eina p oc the student regardiess of g rades 


The Department reserves i oe 
if, in the opinion of the faculty, the student does not exhibit real potential for the profession. 
Man and his needs as the primary pores in shaping space. form, and function. approach to a design 
methodology and understanding of st 

261-262-263. History and Theory of Architecture (3-3-3). Pr., sophomore standing. Must be taken in 
sequence. 
Tha development of architecture from ancient times through contemporary examples. The cultural and 
social milieu, as well as the techno! of each period wil! be investigated to better understand the basic 


determinants of architectural form. of architectural space, town planning, and landscape 
— will be considered 65-5). lectures, readings. gio and reports 

301-302-303 . Lab. 15-15-15. Pr., a — mus! receive a pas of 
"C" or ger in AR 201, 20 203, to be aémited to AR 301 reserves the 
right to student regardless J am} if, in Tote opinion of the faculty, 
the student does not es ot exhibit v potentia! 
Analysis and solution of building problems of epean — emphasia on environmental 


considerations and introduction of ing systems. 
320. Photography ! (3). Pr., knowledge of basic photography, COI. 

An exploration via photography emphasizing an individual subjective approach to physical surreundinge 
321. Photography II (3). Pr., AR 320, COI. 


Development of individual photographic skills and insights into understanding of surroundings. 


E g 


Courses of Instruction 


Design Study Techniques. Lab. 4. (No credit.) 


Remedial work in development of techniques for quick sketch perspectives, delineation, and presentation 
drawings. Required of third or fourth year students who, in the opinion of the faculty, need additional 
experience to improve their ability to communicate design ideas Offered on S-U (Satisfactory- 
Unsatistactory) basis onty 


Appreciation of Architecture (3). General elective. Pr., sophomore standing. (Not open to AR 
and ID students.) 


Architectural development with particular attention to American and contemporary examples. Iliusirated 
lectures, reading, essays 


SANE HELP Ct m 


Contemporary concepts of design. spatial organization, materials, furnishing, and gardens in relation to ali 
major types o! residential architecture. illustrated lectures, readings, reports. 


Architectural Design (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AR 303, Coreg., BSC 315. 


Buildings of advanced complexity focusing attention on research, analysis and programming methodology 
the building complex and urban design considerations 


Architectural Design. (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AR 401, 475. 

Studio exercises deal primarily with design problems on a community scale and are conceived to facilitate 
the application of principles and techniques introduced in the prerequisite planning courses 
Architectural Design (5). Pr., AR 402. 


arans of advance complexity focusing attention on research, analysis and programming methodology 
the building complex and urban design considerations. 


Presentation Techniques (3). Lab. 6. Pr., sophomore standing. 


Experience with graphic presentation of architectural subjects in various media with the objective of 
improving ability more effective communication of design. 


Architectural Technology | (4). Pr., AR 403. 

Conceptual and applied studies of the influence of technical systems on architectural design. Energy 
collection and conservation structural, mechanical, electrical, waste removal and vertical transportation 
systems, special construction methods life safety. Lactures, seminars. projects. 


Architectural Technology II (4). Pr., AR 445. 


Continuation of AR 545, Conceptual and applied studies o! technological aspects of architectural practice 
Integration of design and technological factors, construction materials, manual and automated information 
systems. Lectures, seminars, research, pr 


Architectural Technology Thesis (8). Pr., AR 446. 


Special study of one or more topics, issues and/or problems significant to the technological aspects of 
modern architectural practice. Subject will be at the choice of the candidate and as approved by the faculty 
committee Candidate must make documentary and oral presentations to stat! and guest specialists 


The Architect and Society (3). Pr., 4th year standing. 

The social, economic, and political factors which have infiuenced the contemporary expression of 
archilectural design and practice. Analysis of great works and philosophies which led the way lo new 
approaches in design. Appreciation of aesthetics and function as applied to form. Lectures, outside reading 
and reports. 

Seminar in Architecture, Nature, and Creativity (3). Pr., third year standing. 

Experiments, —— and discussions relating Architecture to the structures, rhythms. forms. and 
processes o! other disciplines, especially the natural sciences. 

Site Planning (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., 3rd year standing. 


An introduction to the art of ste planning, an exposition of its principles, and applications of its techniques 


465-466. Architectural Design (8-8). Lab. 16-16. Pr., AR 403. 


467. 


469. 


Advanced problem solving processes and synthesis of previous design experiences. consideration o! total 
s00pe Of professional! concerns, from architectural detailing to community design 
Architectural Design (8). Lab. 16. Pr., AR 466, 499. 


The extensive development of an architectural problem of the student's choice, under direction of the 
Commitiee on ign. Drawings. models, details, and written explanations, oral and/or published presenta- 
tion for jury c eration 


Lighting (3). Lecture 1, Lab. 2. Pr., junior standing. 


An introduction to lighting. principles and techniques as applied to demgn in architecture and interior design 


471-472. Professional Practice (3-3). Pr., 4th year standing. 


474. 


Procedure in architectural practice. construction methods, estimation of quantities and costs Office 
organization; legal requirements: professional organizations and relations. civic responsibility, professonaj 
ethics. 


Introduction To Urban Planning (3). Pr., 3rd year standing. 
A survey of urban — history and theory: an examination-of the basic forces, influences and practices 
shaping urban growth development 


475. 
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Courses of Instruction 209 


Urban Design (3). Pr., AR 474. 


Case studies seminar illustrating the building processes that shape cities and urbanize regions and the role of 
architectural and related design professions within these processes. 


Seminar in Contemporary Concepts (5). Pr., AR 263. 


Seminar in Ihe exploration of twentieth century ideas of the art andor science of architecture. and theoretical 
bases for architectural design 


Seminar in Historical Problems (5). Pr., AR 263. 
Seminar open to students who have shown ability, initiative, and industry in developing Individual projects 
Research, reports, and drawings under s. ion on approved topics 


Current Planning Issues (3). Pr., AR 474, 475. 
^ seminar examining the topical issues in tha fields of urban and regional planning 


Seminar in Architectural Literature (3). Pr., 4th year standing. 
^ guided study and discussion of selected readings 


Computers in Architecture (3). Pr., 3rd year standing. 
Survey of — and emerging techniques of computer utilization in architectural design, production, and 
managemen! 


Architectural Management | (5). Pr., AR 471, 5th year standing. Coreq., MN 341. 
Philosophies, issues, methods and procedures involved in the planning of architectural business operations, 
marketing of architectural services, management o! architectural design processes. Lectures, case studies, 
research, problems. 

Architectural Management Il (5). Pr., AR 485. Coreg., MN 342. 

Continuation of AR 485. Philosophies, issues, methods and procedures involved in the mar ent of 
a'citectural personnel, financial — of architectural operations, initiation of an independent 
architectural practice. Lectures, case studies. research, problems 

Architectural Management Thesis (8). Pr., AR 486. 


Special study of one or more topics, issues and/or problems significant tò the management of modern 
architectural firms. Subject will be at the choice of the candidate and as approved by the Faculty Committee 
Candidate must make documentary and oral presentations to staff and gues! specialists Candidate will also 
be expected to defend project 

Special Problems. Credit to be arranged up to 5 hrs. Pr., 3rd year standing. 


Development of an area of special interest through prm be a group or team effort under 
direction of the faculty and with prior approval of the head of the ment. Evaluation of the work will ba by 
faculty jury. May be taken more than one quarter Maximum credit of 15 hours. 


Special Seminars. Credit to be arranged up to 5 hours. Pr., third year standing. 
Development o! an area of | interest through seminar X te be a group of team effart under 
direction of the taculty and with prior approval of Ihe Head of the riment May be taken more than one 
Quarter. 

Design Research (2). Pr., AR 465. 


u selection and comprehensive programming of a terminal problem in architecture to be executed in AR 


COURSES OFFERED TO GRADUATE STUDENTS AND OTHERS BY CONSENT 
History and Theory of Planning (5). Pr., AR 474 or equivalent and graduate standing or 


The historical development of cities and urban ions i$ examined with particular emphasis on the 
interaction of their dynamic and structura! elements impact of the planner and the planning process on 
shaping public policy and influencing private developmental decision-making i5 examined 

Current Planning Issues (3). Pr., graduate standing or consent. 


Seminar examining topical issues in the fields of urban and regional planning 


Urban Planning Analysis (5). Pr., AR 601 and CE 603. 


Field application and involvement al the “city” of "neighborhood level; data collection and analysis agency 
and program identification: problem definition and recommendation of strategic plan. emphasis on 


real-world problems with an actual client. 

Special Problems. Credit to be arranged up to five hours. Pr., graduate standing. 

Directed study in ares of special interest. Arranged by student and adviser and approved by adviser. May be 
repeated for a maximum of up to ten hours. 


Interior Design (ID) 


Courses specifically required in the Interior Design curriculum 


Elements 0f interior Design (3). Lec. 3. Pr., AR 112. 
The profession of interior design including basic theory of interior design principles, aesthetics, and design 
concepts. Lectures, reading and discussions 


210 Courses of Instruction 


216, Elements Of interior Design (3). Lec. 1. Lab. 3. 
Graphic drawing of interior spaces and related architectural design solutions Lab projects involve 
development of delineation skills and techniques in graphic presentations. 

217. Elements Of interior Design (3). Lec. 1. Lab. 3. 
Basic drafting techniques and skills in relation to development of architectural working drawings required in 
the construction of interior spaces and equipment 

305-306-307. Interior Design (5-5-5). Lab. 15-15-15. Pr., AR 203. Admission upon recommenda- 
lion of the Committee on Design. 
Analysis and solution of interiors of moderate complexity, with emphasis on domèstic and commercial 
problems. Research. discussion, drawings. models 

365-366. Period Interiors (5-5). 
The development of in'enor spaces, furniture, fabncs, and accessones from pre-Renaissance to 1900 
Illustrated lectures, readings, reports, and field trips 

367. Contemporary Interiors (5). Lec. 2. Pr., AR 366, 
The fundamenta! aspects of interior design. spatial order and characteristics, furniture and fabric désign, 
trom 1900 to date. illustrated lecture, readings, reports 

405-406. Interior Design (5-5). Lec. 2-2, Lab. 9-9. Pr., AR 307. Admission upon recommendation of 
the Committee on n. 
Anat and solution of interiors of advanced complexity, with amphasis on institutional end public 
pr ms. Research, discussions, drawings, models 

407. Interior Design (7). Lec. 2, Lab. 15. Pr., AR 406. 
The development of a major design problem under the direction of the Committee on Design. Drawings. 
models, details; oral presentation tor jury consideration. 

408. Interior Design Research (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Coreq., AR 406. 


The selection and comprehensive programming ol a terminal problem in interior design to be executed in AR 


407 

441, Professional Practice (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. 
Office procedure and methods for interior designers. the techniques and execution of working drawings for 
buildings, cabinetry and intenor details; ication, Discussions, drawings, inspections, reports 

495. Special Problems. Credit to be arranged up to 5 brs, Pr., 3rd year standing. 
Development of an area ot special interest through i nt study be a group or team effort under 
airection of the faculty and with prior approval of the tment hend. Evaluation of the work wil! be by 
faculty jury. May be taken more than one quarter. Maximum credit: 15 hours. 


Landscape Architecture Program (LA) 
231. Introduction to Landscape Architecture (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 


A survey Of the art and practice of landscape architecture: ils aims, scope and philosophy 


232. Oevelopment of Landscape Architecture | (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 
An historical analysis of man's progress in designing land and outdoor space to meet varying needs in 
different times and places Em: s on religious, economic. cultural, socia! and political conditions, 
topography and climate as style determinants. Landscape design from ancient times ro the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century. Lectures and collateral reading. 

233. Development of Landscape Architecture II (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 
An historical analysis in continuation of AR 232 but may be taken separately. The impact of technological 
advance on the design of outdoor space. The shitt trom private to public works and the development of 
landscape architecture as an instrument of service in the public welfare. Lectures and collateral reading 

321-322-323. Basic —— Architectural Design (5-5-5). Lab. 15-15-15. Pr., AR 203, CE 201, 
HF 222, HF 223, HF 321. 
Introduction to the analysis and organization of the Dasic components of the landscape, including spatial 
elements of earth, plants and structure Geson of simple outdoor spaces as they (ciate to the natural and 
cultural environment. introduction to pnncples of planting composition coordination with Courses in 
landscape construction 

341. Landscape Construction | (5). Lab. 15. Pr., LA 321. 
Introduction to landscape construction with emphasis on interpretation of topography. problems in the 
development of land forma and construction materiale simple site engineering. 


342. Landscape Construction II (5). Lab. 15. Pr., LA 321, Coreg. LA 323. 
Advanced landscape construction and site engineering: preparation of —— specifications anc 
et mates. This course will run parallel to and may be combined with LA 


eror. Intermediate Landscape Architectural Design (5-5-5), Lab. 15-15-15. Pr., LA 322, LA 


A conbnuaton of third year landscape architectural design concepts and principtes with increasingly 
difficult problems involving the total range of Ihe physical environment 


431. Advanced Plant Composition (5). Lab. 15. Pr., LA 421. 
A continuation of planting design incorporated in landscape ^ courses emphasis on specie problems 
in respect to knowledge of plant characteristics ana requi in natural ang manmade environments 
preparation of planting plans and specifications. 


Courses of Instruction 211 


446. Professional Practice | (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., LA 422, Coreg. LA 423. 

a in landscape architectural practice; preparation of working drawings, specitications. and 
ima 

447. Professional Practice II (5). Pr., LA 446. 
Office organization, legal requirements, professional organizationa and relations, civic responsibility, 
protessioan! ethics. 

450. Design Research (2). Pr., LA 451. 
Directed studies and research involving the selection and comprehensive programming of a terminal 
problem in landscape architecture to be undertaken in LA 453. 

451-452. Advanced Landscape Architectural Design (8-8). Lab. 16-16. Pr., LA 423. 
Advanced problem solving processes and synthesis of previous design experiences with application to the 
environmental problems of today. Consideration of the total scope of professional concerns with emphasis 
on problems at a regional scale and the team approach to design with allied professionals. 

453. Advanced Landscape Architectural Design (8). Lab. 16. Pr., LA 450, LA 452. 
The extensive development of a problem which, by its relative comprehensiveness, will serve as a final 
examination for the professional degree of Bachelor of Landscape Architecture. 

455. Seminar In Landscape Architecture (5). Pr., 5th year standing. 
^ special experimental seminar or independent study course intended to cover topios not treated by regular 
Course offerings. 

464. Site Planning (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., 3rd year standing in Department of Architecture and COI, 
An introduction to the art of site planning: an exposition of its principles. and applications of its techniques 

495. Special Problems in Landscape Architecture (3). Pr., 3rd year standing. 
Development on a tutorial basis of an area of special interest through independent study This m a group 
0t team effort under the direction of the fac — V E labain of tre Heed of hrg, boral iran 
Evaluation of the work shall be by faculty jury. May be taken more than one quarter 


Art (AT) 


Professors Abney, Hiers, Head, and Williams 
Associate Professors Bost, Hatfield, Hobbs, Olson, and Ross 
Assistant Professors Baggett, Collier, Dugas, Ozereka, Price, Taugner, and Walls 
Instructors Ensminger, Mitchell 
111. Fundamentals (5). Lec. 2,Lab. 9. 
Mechanical linear perspective. 
112. Fundamentals (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. 


Representational drawing. Linear construction. proportion, freehand perspective, chiaroscuro, surface 
treatments. 


113. Fundamentals (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 111, 112. 
interpretive drawing. Emphasis on creativity, composition and pictorial organization 
121. Fundamentals (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. 
Plastic elements. Relationship of the arts. Problems in basic design 
122. Fundamentals (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. 
Basic three-dimensional organization. Clay and other media 
123. Fundamentals (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 121, 122. 
Advanced application of principles encountered in AT 121 and AT 122 
171. History of World Art (3). Lec. 3. 
58 the major movements and developments of Western art history trom Paleolithic art through the 


172. History of World Art (3). Lec. 3. 
A survey of Western art history from the Renaissance through Realm 
173. History of World Art (3). Lec. 3 
A survey of Western art history, art. and artists from Impressionism through contemporary art 
211. - Figure Drawing (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 113, 123, 171, 172, 173. Open to VA majors 


Drawing in various media emphasizing a subjective spprosch to tre human figure as form and as a 
compositional tement 


212. Figure Construction (9 Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 113, 123, 171, 172, 173. Open to VA majors 


Lectures deal with form, function and operation o! skeletal and muscular parts of the body. Drawing from 
casts, models, and skeleton. 
213. Figure Drawing (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 211, 212. Open to VA majors only. 


Drawing trom the model in various media. with emphasis on construction, interpretation, and expression 


212 Courses of Instruction 


221. Graphic Processes (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Pr., AT 113, 123, 171, 172, 173. 
Lettering, typography, printing processes, photomechanical reproduction, copy-titting, paper manufacture 
and usage, related subjects 

222. Design Systems (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 113, 123, 171, 172, 173. 


Systematic approaches to the process of cretive problem solving in areas of visual organization 


231-331. Oil Painting (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 113, 123, 171, 172, 173. 

Techniques and properties of the modium. Objactive and subjective handlings as a further extension and 
application of the visual elements. 

232-332. Transparent water color (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 113, 123, 171, 172, 173. 
Techniques and properties of the medium. Objective and subjective handlings as à further extension ana 
application of the visual elements 

233-333. Opaque water color (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 113, 123, 171, 172, 173. 


Techniques and properties of the medium. Objective and subjective handlings as & further extension and 
application of the visual elements. 


241-341. Relief Printmaking (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 113, 123, 171, 172, 173. 
Relief print media. Woodcvt, linoleum cut and related techniques 

242-342. Intaglio Printmaking (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 113, 123, 171, 172 and 173. 
Intagiio print media. Etching, engraving and related techniques 

243-343. Planographic Printmaking (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 113, 123, 171, 172 and 173. 
Lithography. Methods and techniques o! lithographic printing 

251-351, Modeling/Construction (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 113, 123, 171, 172 and 173. 
Three-dimensional expression. Modeling and Construction techniques emphasized 

252-352. Wood/Stone Sculpture (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 113, 123, 171, 172 and 173. 
Three-dimens.ona! expression. Wood and Stone techniques emphasized 

253-353. Metal Sculpture (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 113, 123, 171, 172 and 173, 
Three-dimensonal expression. Metai and metal techniques emphasized 


301. —— School Art (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing. Cannot be taken for credit by VA 
ma 


An introduction 16 design principles and elementis. The theory of teaching art. methods and materiais 
especially related to elementary schoo! art. 


302. ——— School Art (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing. Cannot be taken for credit by VA 
majors. 


An introduction to design principles and elements The theory of teaching art methods and materiais 
wapecially related to secondary echooi! art, 


323. Layout (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., AT 221, 222. 
Applied problems in advertising and editorial layout, Fundamentais of graphic design 
371. Ancient Egyptian and Near Eastern Art (3). Lec. 3. Pr., sophomore standing. 
The art of the early civilizations of ancient Egypl and tne Near Eam 
372. Art of the Classical Age (3). Lec. 3. Pr., sophomore standing. 
Aegean, Greek and Roman art with emphasis on its importance to subsequent ait history 
373. Medieval Art (3). Lec. 3. Pr., sophomore standing. 
Western art history from Early Christian and Byzantine art fo the eve of the Renaissance 
374. Late Gothic Ari in Northern Europe and Spain (3). Lec. 3. Pr., sophomore standing. 
a late Gothic art in Flanders. Holland. Germany, France and Spain, with emphasis on 
375. Italian Renaissance Art (3). Lec. 3. Pr., sophomore standing. 
italian Renaissance painting, sculpture and architecture trom Giotto through the High Renaesance. with 
emphasis on the art of Florence 
376. Late Renaissance and Mannerist Art (3). Lec. 3. Pr., sophomore standing. 
An analysis of the art of Italy and Northern Europe during the sixteenth century 
377. Baroque and Rococo Art (3). Lec. 3. Pr., sophomore standing, 
The International European movements of Baroque and Flococo art in painting, sculpture end architecture 
378. Early Modern Art (3). Lec. 3. Pr., sophomore standing. 
The art of the want from Neo-Classcism through Realism and the Acadernc art of the nineteenth century 
379. Late Modern Art (3). Lec. 3. Pr., sophomore standing. 
Art movements and artists from Impressonism Trough contemporary art 
— Visual ~ P (5-5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 213, 323, junior standing. Open to 
ree eo = AES T procedures and sius pm: to 00 — Messages by means o! graphic 
of ot 


presentation. an in depth study of probtem solving Deyetopment 4 mdiidual! style and mam 
potential 


Courses of Instruction 213 


eee Puesta Painting/Drawing III-II (5-5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 213, 231, 232-233, 
unior ng. 
—— painting with optional media and subject idea. Development of student s individual style and main 
enti 
444-445-446. Advanced Printmaking I-II-III (5-5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 213, 244, 245, 246, 
junior standing. 
zero A — with optional media and subject idea. Development of student $ individual style and 
n Advanced Sculpture t-li-i!! (5-5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 213, 254, 255, 256, junior 
ng. 
Advanced sculpture with optional media and subject idea. Development of students individual style and 
main potential 
464-465-466, Illustration I-II-III (5-5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 213,231, 232, 233, 323, junior 
standing. Open to VAT majors only. 


Fundamentals of illustration. Successive lectures and problema on aesthetic and functional aspects. 


470. —— in Art History (5-5). Pr., completion of 24 hours In art history and junior 


Development of an area of special interest thr ih à small group seminar or by independent effort under 
close supervision and direction of one or more ity members. 
471. The Arts of China (3). Lec. 3. Pr., sophomore standing. 


A survey of Chinese art from the Neolithic period through the Ching Dynasty. Special attention i given to the 
bronze age cultures. Buddhist art, and great landscape painting of the Sung ond tater periods 

472. The Arts of Japan (3). Lec. 3. Pr., sophomore standing. 
A survey of Japanese art and architecture from prehistoric times to the Meiji Restoration, with emphasis on 
Buddhist infiuences tiom China as well as the development o! indigenous art forms 

479. Thesis (5). Pr, completion of 45 hours in art history. Open to HAT majors only. 
A major terminal research paper and thesis statement on approved subject. Required of afl art history majors 
tor graduation 

498. Honors Project (5). Pr., completion of Group B Studio in area of concentration and a 2.0 
cumulative grade point average, or by special permission. 
A terminal honors project initiated and executed independently by the student and accompanied by a written 
analysis and evaluation. Both studio and written work will be defended orally by the student before a faculty 
group. Grading will be made on a satisfactory-unsatisfactory basis rather than a letter grade. Professional 
Quality color slides of the project work must be presented to the Art Department betore the student is cleared 
for graduation. 

499. Terminal Project in Advanced Studio (5). Pr., completion of Group B Studio in area ol 
concentration and a 1.0 cumulative grade point average. 


A directed terminal studie project with students choice of subject and medium. The project will De exhibited 
and a committee will award à letter grade Professional quality Color slides o! the project work must be 
presented to the Art Department before the student is cleared for graduation 

ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


penne (5). Lec. 3., Lab. 6. Pr., senior standing. Cannot be taken lor credit by VA 
majors. 


Lectures, reading and research concerning principles and objectives of pertinent phases of Art for the 
purpose of understanding thew significance in teaching af all levels Emphasis ib placed upon creativity 
father than technical skill in laboratory expenmentation 


510. Seminar in Advanced Drawing (5-5)*. Pr. AT 416, senior standing. 
Open to students who have shown ability, initiate, and mdustry in Carrying Out individual projects Research 
i approved areas in Ad Drawing 


Seminar in Advanced Design (5-5)*. Pr., AT 426, senior standing. 
Open to students who have shown ability, initiative. and industry in carrying out individual projects. Research 
in approved areas of Advanced Drawing 


Seminar in Advanced Painting (5-5)*. Pr., AT 436, senior standing. 
Open to students who have Shown ability, iwtietive, and industry on imdiedua projecte Research m 
approved areas in Advanced Painting. 


Seminar in Advanced Printmaking (5-5)*. Pr., 446, senior standing. 
Open to students who have shown Saty. inmate, and industry an individual projects Research i 
approved areas of Advanced Printmaking. 


Seminar in Advanced Sculpture (5-5)*. Pr., AT 456, senior standing. 


Open to students who have Shown ability. initiative, and dustry on individual projects. Research in 
approved areas in Advanced Sculpture 


Seminar in Advanced Illustration (5-5)*. Pr., AT 466, senior standing. 
Open to students who have shown ability, initiative and industry on individual projects Research in 
approved areas in Advanced. Mustraton. 
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214 Courses of Instruction 


570. Independent Study in Ari History (5-5). Pr., AT 371, 372, 373, senior standing. 
Open to students who have shown ability, initiative, and industry on individual projects. Research, drawings 
and reports on historical topics under supervisión. 


"(5-5| may be repeated for maximum of 10 hours 


GRADUATE 
Denm seem 1-612. Graduate Art Studio (5-5-5-5-5-5-5-5). Lab. 15-15-15-15-15- 


Advanced programs o! creative work in the student's elected field 


621-622-623. Graduate Internship in Studio Teaching (5-5-5). Pr., unanimous approval of graduate 


Supervised projects in studio teaching 
641-642-643-644. Graduate Research in Art Problems |, Ii, Il, IV (5-5-5-5). 

Research on approved topics In Art History. Conference and reports 
651-652-653. Graduate Internship in Studio Practice (5-5-5). 

Supervised projects on studio experience in areas of painting, printmaking, sculpture or visual design 
699. MONA NE da Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 


—— art problem consisting of à sustained single project or a logical sequence of shorter projects. The 
eh ite will De required to conceive and execute a work or works exhibiting pronounced creative ability 
and technical proficiency. Upon recommendation of the major professor, a wri (stay May De required to 
accompany the project. 


Industrial Design (IND) 


Protessors Pfeil and Schaer 
Assistant Professor Rabby 


210. industrial Design (6). Lec. 2, —* 12. Pr., mae standing. Admission upon 
recommendation of the Comaition on Design (1.00 overall). " 
Visual communication. Perception theory, design fundamentalis, color, figura organization, movement and 
balance, proportion and rhythm 

211. Industrial Design (6). Lec. 2, Lab. 12. Pr., IND 210 and COI. 


An extension of principles encountered in Industria! Design 210. A study and analysis of Industrial Design 
Fundamentals. 


212. Industrial Design (6). Lec. 2, Lab. 12. Pr., IND 211, and COI. 
Structural and functional relationship of design elements, convenience. utility, xafety maintenance 


221, Materials & Technology (5). Lec. 5. Pr., sophomore standing. 


es roperties and use of various materials in manufacture and a study of the machine and too! processes 
by industry. Survey from the Designer's viewpoint. 


222. Technical Wustration (5). Lec. 5. Pr., sophomore standing. 
Axonometric drawing, PUrtpectivs, sd tresfend graphics, es vend ley industnal Designers. 
223, Industrial Design Methods (5). Lec. 5. Pr., sophomore standing. 


The methods and organizational — employed in the analysis and solutions of design problems 
Survey of philosophies and e o! design 

307. Anthropometry (5). Lec. 5. Pr., IND 222, 223, 311, TS 105. 
Survey and Introduction to the field of body measurements and movements in relation to Design 

308. Design Workshop (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., IND 210, TS 111. 
Modeimaking and creative modeling. Study Models, Presentation Models, Mock-ups, Prototypes 

309. Design Communication (5). Lec. 5. Pr., IND 222. 
Experiments in visual thinking and modeling 

310. mm M Ó— MÀ Lec. 2, Lab. 12. Pr., IND 212, 222, 223, TS 105. person 
recommendation of Commitiee on on Design. (1.00 overall and 1.33 from IND 210, ?11, 212.) 
Design of machines and instruments. Arrangements o! elements in systems 

311. Industrial Design (6). Lec. 2, Lab. 12. Pr., INO 221, 310. 
Design of domestic and office equipment 

312. Industrial Design (6). Lac. 2, Lab. 12. Pr., IND 311. 
Exhibition and packaging problems 

410. Industrial Design (6). Lec. 2, Lab. 12. Pr., IND 312, $07, 308, 309 
industrialized building. Housing systema produced by industrial mean. 

411. Industrial (6). Lec. id einen 
Committee on overall and 1.50 from IND 310, 31 410.) 
Design or re-design of pona and systems of advanced complenty 


Courses of Instruction 215 


412. Industrial Design Thesis (6). Lec. 2, Lab. 12. Pr., IND 411. Admission only upon 
recommendation of on Design. 
A project involving ali design phases: pr of the student s Own selection and approved by the Committee 
on Design. Presentation o La ics, models and written explanations. and oral presentation betore a Design 
Jury. The thes material will be retained by the Department for one year 

415. History of Industrial Design ! (5). Pr., IND 212. 
Design from the first Indusirai Revolution to the present, with emphasis on Ihe relation between design and 
science art, technology, and the humanities. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


516. History of industrial Design II (5). Lec. 5 
Design from the beginning of artifacts to the first Industrial Revolution, with emphasis on the reistion 
between design and sciences, art, technology, and the humanities 

585. Seminar in Industrial Design (5). Lec. 5. Pr., 4th year standing. 
Development o! individual projects. Research, design. reports. 9n approved topics. — fora 
eum i a aca ae ach jn. May be repeated às an amasimum 
o hours 

586. Case Studies in Design (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. 
Design projects undertaken by industry will be studied Dy examination of artifacts and records, by interviews 
with professionals responsible for the phases of prn and Dy class discussions of this data and its 
mplication. Focus on the socio-cultural relevancy of the artifacts 


GRADUATE 
individual courses available to graduate students in other fields. 


601-602. Principles of Design (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. 
The communication —— of form qualities, with emphasis or tase principles to the technical and 
human factors o! artifacts, and to the human visual environment 


605. Design Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. 


The industrial Design project —— and development with emphasis On the interelatbonal menage 
ment concepts of research, product planning. production and marketing 
606. Human Factors in Design (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. 
A theoretical and empirical examination of human factors (anthropometrica. Biotechnology, Engineering 
Psychology, Behavioral Cybernetics, Ergonomics) as applied to man-machine emoronment systems 
608-609. Aesthetics in Design (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. 
Aesthetics in the context of the designed environment encompaswng such topics as Non-verbal 
communication language and semiotics gestalt and perception systems. information aesthetics and 
consumer product safety. 
610. Design Theories (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. 
An examination of Design Theories and Philosophies a« related To echnical artitacts in man«machine 
systems. Comparative studies of unitying theories in Art, Science, Design, Technology and the Humanities 


611-612. Design Methodology (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. 


industrial Design methodologies and scientific methods employed in research, analysis, vynthesis and 
problema Emphass 


evaluation in comprehensive design On creativity and innovation 
613-614. Systems Design (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. 


Systema approach and interdiscsplinary Imam work to Design problems, inquiries into details of sub systems. 
parts, wilh emphasis on the relation of the performance o! technical systems to optimal 


human factor effects. 
620-621-622-623. Industrial Design (5-5-5-5). Lec. 1, Lab. 12. 
Synthesizing studies in research, analysis and application based on an déiaecipkhàK onest The "oject 
gn ar *oduct 


coment a according to the student s interest from one or several of The follow sas 
alized Package Design Corporate Communications, Tranaportanon Design 


—— industri Housing. 
Exhibition Design and Systems implementation. mph on the relation of products and systems to those 
WhO use them. 


699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 
Mary be taken more than one quarter 


Aviation Management (AM) 


Professor Pitts, Head 
Associate Professors Decker, Fradenburg, and Kiteley 
Assistant Professor Callan 
Flight instructors Carter and Ripley 


200. Aerospace Problems Analysis (5). Pr., MH 161. 
Applicaton of basic mathematical and chysical concepts to problems in the aerospace indusin 

201. Elementary Aeronautics (5). Lec. 5. 
Basic fight physiology. subsonic and supersonic aerodynamics. aircraft propulson and structures, and 
aviation Maintenance management. 


216 Courses of Instruction 


214, Flight Orientation (1). Lab 3. 


Basic flight expenence course for non-pllots to familiarize aviation majors, engineers, teachers and other 
Mudents desiring à limited exposure to s Course includes ground discussion, experience in flight 
simulator, and aircraft flight time. Special Course may be repeated up to three times 


215-216. Principles of Private Flight I, I (3-3). 
General introduction and preparation for the FAA private pilot written examination. Topics. theory of tight 
aircraft and engine performance, regulations, meteorology, and navigation. 

217-218. Private Pilot Flight Training I-II (1-1). Lab. 3-3. 217 pr. AM 215 coreq. 216, 217 or COI. 


Dual and solo flight instruction and discussion to prepare for FAA Private Pilot Certificate. Special Fee. 


304. Elementary Meteorology (5). Lec. 5. Pr., sophomore standing. 


Basic principies. causes, effects, and phenomena of weather with fundamenta! techniques o! forecaspng 


305. Aviation Meteorology (5). Lec. 5, Pr., PS 206. 
Basic meteorology as it applies to the operation of aircraft, wit, emphasis on observation of weather 
elumants and the interpretation of flight planning weather information 


309. Reciprocating Engines and Propulsion Principles (3). Pr., PS 206. 


Introduction to basic laws of operation and types of power plants, Detailed coverage ol reciprocáting engines 
including principles o! operations, major components and important features 


310. Jet Propulsion (3). Pr., AM 309. 
Review of basic laws as applied to jet propulsion. Detailed study of jet propulsion including principles. 
components, and major features, Also includes an Introduction to propulsion systems used for spacecraft 


312. Guidance and Control Fundamentals (5). Lec. 5. Pr., PS 206. 


Practical air navigation and Dasic principles of aircraft guidance and control 


313. Aerospace Vehicle Systems (5). Pr., PS 206. 
Design, vee, and tunction of typical hydraulic, mechanical, and electrical systems used on aircraft, missiles 
and space vehicles 

314. Aerospace Management and Operational Problems (3). Pr., AE 203 or IE 204. 
Introduction to simulator and inflight use of analog and digital computers, use of digital computers as 4 
manegament tool i the aerospace industry; case stude and problem assignments 

321. Commercial Flight Problems. (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3, Pr., AM 215 and 216, or COI. 


Review of principles of fight, aircraft and engine theory iind operation, FAA teguiations, navigation 
meteorology and air crafi performance and operation as appived to commercial flying, Emphasis on 
preparation tor tne FAA commercial whtlen examination 


322. Commercial Flight Training | (1). Lab. 3. Coreq., AM 321 or instructor's consent. 
Continuation of flight training toward a Commercial Pilot Certificate with em s on the development of 
precision and accuracy in all intermediate and advanced flight maneuvers Special Fee 

323. Aircraft Operation and Performance (3). Lec. 2. Lab. 3. Pr., AM 321 or instructor's consent. 
Fall. 

Principles of aircraft performance and operations. including powerplants. dircratt systems and equipment 
and advanced flight maneuvers required for Commercial pilots. 

324. Commercial Flight Training II (1). Lab. 3. Coreq., AM 323 or instructor's consent. 
Continuation of flight training toward a Commercial Pilot Certificate with emphasis on cross-country, night 
and instrument fiying Special Fee 

325. Principles of instrument Flight (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., AM 323 or instructor's consent. Winter. 
Instruments, FAA regulations, air traffic control procedures, radio navigation, meteorology, and aircraft 
operation and performance as applied To instrument flying preparation for the FAA instrument Pilot Written 
Examination 


326. Commercial Flight Training IIl (1). Lab. 3. Pr., AM 321 and 323. Coreq., 325 or instructor's 
Continuation ot —* training tor Ine Commercial Pilot Certificate with traning in transition to complex 
A 


airoratt. A continuation of instrument and might instruction and a rewiels of all maneuvers for the commercial 
fight test. Special Fee 


327. Commercial Flight Training IV (1). Lab. 3. Pr., AM 326. Coreg. , 325 or instructor's consent. 
Compietion of FAA requirements for an unrestricted Commercial Pilot Certificate. Special Fee. 

401. Aeronautical Seminar (1). Pr., junior standing. 
Special problems and current status of the aerospace industry 

403, General Aviation Management (3). Pr., junior standing. 


An overview of general aviation and its impact and interaction with the total aviation industry including & 
study of the various users, the suppliers and service organizations, the aircratt and tacilibes and regulatory 
framework. 


404. General Aviation Operations (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3, Pr., AM 403. Winter. 


Current principles and practices in commercial aviation operations including organization. sources of 
revenue, —— operation and typical problems. Laboratory assignments are provided through the 
schoo! of Aviation 


407. 


413. 


414. 


417. 


418. 


419. 


421. 
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Air Transportation (5). Pr., AM 202, MT 372. 
—— of air transportation and the development! of the present «system. Economics, and social costs of 
U.S. air transportation System 


Aerospace Legislation (3). Pr., AM 407. 
Development and present status of federal, local and state, and international regulation of aviation using case 
atudy methods 


Airport Management (3). Pr., junior standing. 
Current practioes in management of à civil public airport. including organization, functions. operations, 
sources of revenue, funding, maintenance and administration 


Airport Planning (3). Pr., AM 413. Spring. 

Principles and procedures pertaining to planning airport facilities required to meet Ihe immediate and future 
un transportation of a community or region. 

Airline Operations (5). Pr., AM 409 or COI. 

Airline organizational and managerial practices; the functions and problems of various organizational 
components 

International Airlines Operations (3). Pr., AM 409, junior standing. Spring. 


International foreign air carriers, influences of ICAO and IATA, national ownership, determinants of power. 
Operational and management practices, routes and fares. 


Air Traffic Control (5). Lec. 5. Pr., AM 312. 

Basic air traffic control procedures, facilities, centers, and operations 

Air Cargo Operations (3). Pr., junior standing. Spring. 

Domestic and international air operations with emphasis on cargo economics, equipment. domestic 
And international regulatory activities, agents, operational techniques, systems, and problems 
Principles of Instrument Flight (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., AM 323 or instructor's consent. Spring. 


Instruments, FAA regulations, air traffic control procedures, radio navigation, meteorology, and aircraft 
on and pertor mance as applied to instrument flying preparation for the FAA Instrument Pilot Written 
xamination 


Instrument Flight Training (1). Lab. 3. Pr., Commerical Pilot Certificate or instructor's 


Flight and flight simulation instruction in the techniques of instrument fying in preparation for tne FAA 
instrument Pilot Rating. Special Foe. 

Multi-Engine Training | (1). Lab. 3. Pr., a valid or commercial pilot certificate or COI. 
Instruction in the methods and tech of muit ine aircraft pilotage. Sufficient ground and flight 
instruction ts given to qualify for the FAA pilot rating of Mutti-Engine-Land. Special Fee 

Principles of Flight Instruction (3). Pr., AM 327. Fall. 

The les of teachi ied to instructing, analyzing. and evaluating flight students with emphasis 
on Dreparstion for the F T1 t Instructor's wittten —— cut ' 
Flight Instructor Training (1). Lab. 3. Coreq., AM 428 or instructor's consent. 

Discussion, instruction, and arranged practice in flight instruction in preparation tor te FAA Flight Instructor 
Certificate. Special Fee. 

Multi-Engine Flight Training I! (1). Lab. 3. Pr., AM 327 or 422, 427. Fall. 


instrument and night operations to develop flight proficiency in multi-engine aircraft in actum a" 
het intl operation. Includes ten hours expervence as co-pilot Course may be repeated once Special 
oe 


Principles of Professional Flight (3). Lec. 3. Pr., AM 305, 325 or 421. Winter. 
The principias and practices tor fears craw qualifications in the areas of airorati perlarmanoe. IFR operations. 
high altitude meteorology. and FAR Parts 121 and 135 


Transport Alrcratt Flight Training (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Pr., AM 327 or 422, 427. 
inciudes dual instruction in instrument techni operation. and performance of multi-engine 
aircraft, Suitable tor preparation for the check for an Airline Transport Pilot certificate if otherwise 


Qualified. Special Fee. 


Special Problems (Variable credit 1-5). Pr., department approval. 
individual student endeavor under tacuty supervision involving special problems of an advanced nature m 
aviation management. May be taken more than once with à maximum credit of 10 hours 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


Aerospace Science (5). 

A non-technical of the principles and fundamentals of aviation and eeroapace science, related 

byStems, and n 3 course is primarily designed for students who require a general 
et Scrence. It will include lectures by aerospace authonbes and visits to 


aviation or aerospace 
aeróntutical and aviation facilities Not open lo engineering students. 


218 Courses of Instruction 


Biology (BI) 
Coordinator and Protessor Mason 


For other staff and biology courses, see sections for Botany and Microbiology and 
Zoology-Entomology. 


101. Principles of Biology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. All quarters. 


Integrated pm hn o! biology. emphasizing structure and function of celia, reproduction. heredity 
ecology. and evolution 


102. Plant Biology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., BI 101. All quarters. 
The morphology, physiology. relationships. distribution, and importance o! plants —Credit wil! not te 
allowed for both Bi 102 and 104 or 102 and 110. 

103. Animal Biology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., BI 101. All quarters. 


The mor cosa: Uk T y. relationships, distribution, and importance of animals —Credit will not be 
allowed for both Bi 103 and 104 or 102 and 110 


104, Biology in Human Affairs (5). Lec. 5. Pr., BI 101. All quarters. 


Application of Diologicai prne to an understanding of man as an organism and as a member of an 
ecosystem. Credit will not be allowed for BI 104 and 103 or for BI 104 and 102. 


110, Plants and Animals in Relation to Man (3). Lec. 3. Winter, Spring. 


Organisms thal are important to man biologically, economically, and culturally Emphasis on information of 
—— and importance to the average non-acientist. Credit not allowed for both BI 110 and 102 or BI 110 and 
1 


Botany and Microbiology (BY) 


Professors Lyle, Head, Curl, D: Davis, N. Davis, Diener, 
Gudauskas, Marshall, Patterson, Rodriquez-Kabana, and Truelove 
Associate Professors Cody, Freeman, Peterson, Weete, and Williams 
Assistant Professors Blevins, Campbell, T, Davis, Goslin, V. Kelley, 
Shands, and Wilt 
Instructor Everest 


With few exceptions Principles of Biology, BI 101 and Plant Biology, BI 102, are 
prerequisite to all courses in this department. For a description of these and other 
general biology courses see the section for Biology (above). 


100. Introductory Microbiology (5). Lec. 5. Fall, Winter, Spring. 
Presentation o! the broad scope of microbiology with emphasis on those aspects which directly affect 
humans The roles of bacteria. fungi. and viruses in Netda like environmental protection, public health, ood 
techno . and agriculture are given special attention. ined for non-iology and non-microbiology 
majors Credit in any other general microbiology course precludes credit in thie ane 


215. introductory Biological Statistics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., MH 160. Fall, Winter. 
Elementary statistics as applied to agriculture and bology including an introduction to empirical frequency 
distributions, descriptive statistics, elementary probability, sampling, estimation, testing hypotheses, linear 
regression, correlation, and the analysis of vanance 

216. Introductory Biological Computations (3). Pr., sophomore level. Winter, Spring. 


introductory use of the computer for agricultural and biological computations and dats reduction 
introduction to FORTRAN programming and to effective and valid use ot available program packages in 


biology 

General Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., BI 101, CH 207. All quarters. 

Fundamentals of microbiology including history of microbiology, cell structure, chemical composition, 
growth, nutrition, metabolism. genetics, classification, Cultiveation, and distribution of bactena, viruses. 
rickettsia, and tungi, also a discusion of the effects of chemical and physical agents on the growth of 
microorganisms. It in this course preciudes credit for BY 302. A similar statement is shown for BY 302 
*5elow 

Medical Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., Bl 101-102, CH 208. All quarters. 

Etol , epidemiology. immunity, identification and pathogenesis of microorganisms of medical impor- 
tance to man. Credit in this course preciudes credit for BY 200. A similar statement is shown for BY 300 above 
Fundamentals of Plant Physiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., BI 102, CH 203 or 207 or equivalent. 
General aapects of fundamental life processes o! plants involving physiological. structural. and environmen: 
tai relationships 


General Plant Pathology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., Bl 101-102. Winter, Spring. 


Nature cause, and control of plar diseases illustrated by studies of fhe more common dieases Of cultivated 


Physiology of Fungi (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., BI 101-102. Winter, odd years. 


The physiology and chemistry of the nutrition, growth, and reproduction of fungi 


* 
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Forest Pathology (3). Lac. 1, Lab. 4, Pr., BI 101-102 or equivalent. Winter, Spring. 


Diseases of forest and ornamental trees from seeding to maturity including cause. identilicabon, prevention 


and control in limber and forest TW eld tnpe emphasize major tree diseases in Alubama 
Clinical ology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4 UNS BY 300, junior standing. Fall, Spring. 
Isolation, cultivation, identificabon, classification and pathogenesis o! infectious agents. including tram 


ciimcal materials. Mycoplasmata (PPLO), Rchattsiee. and Spinochaetes 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


Biolological Statistics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., MH 161. Fall, Winter, Spring. 
Basic concepts of experimental statistics. distributions, confidence limits. tests ol significance, analysis of 
vanance, linear correlation and n For advanced undergraduates and as 4 beginning course for 
raduate students in biol 
icrobial Taxonomy (Sj. Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., BY 300. Winter. 
international Code of Nomenclature of bacteria and viruses The developmant of microbiological literacy 
Classification of taxa based on phylogeny, molecular and numerical concepts 


Introductory Mycology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., ens 101-102 or equivalent. Fall. 

A systematic survey of the fungi with emphasis on morp! 

Systematic Botany (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., Bt 101-102 or equivalent. Spring, Summer, Fall. 

identification, classification, nomenciatute, distribution and systematic relationship of The Seed beam 

plants. utilizing primarily elements of the local flora as study material. The historical background. literature o 

plant taxonomy, and rules p nomencisture will be considered Field tripa will be made. including an 

Overnight week-end held tri 

e MM CE "Lee. 4, Lab. 12. Pr., ten hours of biology Including introductory 
ny. Summer 

The botanical aspects of local marshes: includes plant identification. compowition, structure, distribution 

and developmen! of coastal marshes. Offered only al the Gull Coast Research Laboratory, Ocean Springs 


Misa 


Marine (TV). Lec. 5, Lab. 12. Pr., General Microbiology and advanced 

microbiology or COI. Summer. 

A genera! course designed to introduce the student to the role of microorganisms in the oceans and 

estuanes Special emphasis will be placed on the study of bacteria and lungi. Lecture and ———€— work 
po! 


includes sampli rocegures, — of marine bacteria, mineralization, microbial fouling. ution. 
and Gasaeen OF wanna : ine animals. Offered only at the Galt Coast Research Laboratory. Ocean Springs, 


Minsissippy 


—— Lec. 5, Lab. 12. Pr., Ten hours of biology, including introductory botany, or 


Su based examples, napal t wwe at ani ti flowan t 
—— inair Mrocture reproduction, d^ re. doneficaBon, and eaatagy. Restricted to participants in 
the Guif Coast Research Laboratory T. ng Session 

Aquatic Plants (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 6. Pr. Bi 101-102 or equivalent. Summer. 


DÀ = study of those found in of associated with the besh water features of Alabama 
be on plants which -- rm relati to wildlife management or fish culture Fiata 
ings will be batts including week trip, and a plant c 15 required 


Phycology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., Bl 101-102 or equivalent. Spring. 
The identification, growth, reproduction. distribution, evolution and economic importance of the algae Fiela 
Iripa will be made, including an overnight week-end trip. 

Plant Pathology ! (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., BY 309 or equivalent. Winter, odd years. 
Techniques and metnodology used in the study of plant pathogens particularty tungi Dacteria. viruses. and 
nematodes, and the diseases they cause 
General Plant Ecology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., BY 306. Fall and Spring. 

Natura! vegetation, environment, and interrelationships between the two with primary emphasis on The 
Southeastern United States. Field im d made. inctuding Y (5). Lac. 2. Lab. 6. * "10 
or equivalent, COL. Fall E 


Varus methods of tresue preparation for — with the ight microscope, including faing, parattin 
ical staining and mounting. Smear and squash 


and plastic embedding. — general anc 

techniques. introduction to El egenis macro- and microphotogr Tecnmques of developing. 
printing, mantel Piani apuc illustration and lantern side presentation. 
Developmentat Plant at Anatomy (8). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., Bi 101-102 or equivalent. Winter. 
Comparatrce Of vascular plants with emphess on structural and ee reimtionships A 
review of Surrert ical, experimental, and ultrastructural research in plant anatomy 


Morphology of Land Plants (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., BI 101-102 or equivalent. Spring. 


Comparative morphology of the principal groups of land plants with emphasis on thew structure, 

development, reproduction. and evolutionary n. Living and fossil members of the local fora will 

be used as study material. Fietd trips will be made 

Principles in Plant Disease Control (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., BY 309, Spring, even years. 

—— acquaint the atudent with such principles of plant dames control as protection. eaciusion, 
and resistance. The contro! of important plant pathogens will 5e consdered by mach method 

Emphasis will be placed on chemical control with antibiotics tumigants, and tungicrdes 
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Courses of Instruction 


Soll-Borne Plant Diseases, Ecology and Control (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Pr., BY 309 or equivalent. 


The eaten and contro} of soll-borne pathogenic fungi and bacteria causing major diseases of economic 
importance, Population dynamics and interactions of pathogen, host, and soil environment will be studied. 


Plant Nematology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., BY 309, BI 101 or COI. Winter, even years. 
Various roles of nematodes in relation to plant diseases caused by the nematodes and other pathogens 
Identification o! the plant-nemaltodes nature of pathogenicity) principles and practices of control: recent 
advances in phytonwmatology 

History of Selected Topics in Botany (3). Lec. 3. 

The ovents, times, and personalities that lead to Our current understanding Of selected aspects of Botany and 
allied disciplines 

Microbial Physiology (3). Lec. 3. Pr., BY 300, CH 203 or 207. Fall. 

Cellular structure, function, nutritional requirements, energy metabolism. growth cycles, active tran&port 
mechanisms. biosynthesis, and mutation and genetics 


. Microbial Physiology Laboratory (3). Lab. 6. Pr., BY 440. Winter. 


Rica: WANA M conducted on instrumentation, staining mechanisms, protoplast formation, cellular 
tunction, respirometry, Nephelometry, bioassay, U Hight irradiation and photoreactivation, 
mutation, antibiotic sensitivity, and ultrasonic rupture of organisms 


Sanitary Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, Spring. Pr., BY 300. 

Theory and application of fundamental principles of microbiology, ecology and biochemistry of microor- 

ganisms in water and sewage 

General Virology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., BY 300, or equivalent. Spring, Fall. 

The molecular biology of bacterial, plant, and animal viruses; pathogenesis, diagnosis, and cultivation 

immunology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., BY 302, COI. Spring, Winter 

Immunobiology and immunochemistry of humoral and cellular machanisms of immunity 

Microbiological Methods (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., BY 300. Spring, Fall. 

Theory and practice of analytical microbiology 

Special Problems (1-3). Pr., COI, senior standing. All quarters. 

A Anatomy: B. Ecology C —— D on E Pnsiology. F Taxonomy G Applied Microbiology 
icrobiat 


H — Microbiology: I. Microbial Ecology J Microbial Physiology: K. Mi axonomy. A student 
register tor more than 3 hours credit 


GRADUATES ONLY, MAJOR OR MINOR 
Biological Statistics 1) (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., BY 401 or equivalent. Winter. 


Analysis of variance, randomized block. Latin square and split plot designa. tactorials. analysis of covariance. 
and multiple regression 

Least Squares Analysis of Experiments (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., BY 501 and 601 or equivalent. 
Spring, even years. 

Analysis and interpretation of experimental dats by least squares procedures- general ear models and 
hypotheses weighted regression irregular two-factor design 

Plant Morphogenesis (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., BY 306 and either BY 515 or 516. Spring. 
Factors responsible for the control and development of form in nonvascular and vascular plants. Laboratory 
procedures wil! be largely experimental including time for discussion and for students to participate i^ 
individual and group experimenta. 


—— Plant Physiology | (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., BY 306 and 10 hours of organic chemistry. 


Molecular and plant metaboham: 4 Correlation of the fine structures of the cell with metabolic 
pathways occurring therein 

Advanced Plant Physiology I! (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., BY 604 or equivalent. Winter. 

Water relations and mineral nutrition. internal and external actors affecting the absorption. translocation, 
utilization. and lass of water and mineral elaments by green plants. 
Advanced Plant Physiology III (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., BY 604 or equivalent. Spring. 

Plant growth. & review of literature and laboratory methodology of plant —— subject matter in the 
areas of plant growth regulators, mode of action of growth regulators, and tactors affecting plam growth 
Advanced Systematic Botany (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., BY 506. Fall. 

Experimenta! and masearch aspects of the taxonomy of vascular plants The literature, techniques and 


methodology te ative to the identification and biosystematic classification of evolutionary units. intensive 
study of special groups of plants and the application of resultant data to specihc taxonomic problems 


Advanced Microbial Physiology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., BY 540, CH 518. Winter, odd years. 


Physiology of microorganisms: energy transter mechamsms, metabolmm. sexuality and mutation. 


Systematic Bacteriology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., BY 303. Summer. 

isolation, purification. and identifica6on of bactena: experimental application of international rules of 
nomenciature 

Plant Ecosystems (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., BY 513. Summer, even years. 

Plant ecosystems and the effects of current technology on these systems Problems relating to pollution and 
maintaining à quality environment wil! be covered 


Courses of Instruction 221 


616. Cytology and Cytogenetics (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., ZY 300. Winter. 
Cell structure and tunction with emphasis on cell reproduction and factors contributing to the evolution of 
organisms. 

517. Phytovirology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., BY 309 or 310, 542. Winter, odd years. 
To acquaint students wilh viruses as plant pathogens and the diagnosis and control of diseases caused Dy 
m. Um eee Le involve methodology in the tranamission, isolation, and characterization of viruses 

618. Clinical Plant Pathology (5). Lec. and Lab. 8. Pr., BY 512 or equivalent or COI. Summer, even 
years. 
Identification. epidemiology. etiology, and contro! of the major diseasos on various kinds of economic plants 
lo be selected on the basis of current needs of the students 

619. Advanced Plant Pathology II (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., BY 309 or equivalent. Summer, odd years. 
Biological significance of etiology, epiphytology. and host-parasite relations in plant dieases. Classical and 
current theory will be in relation to concepts and problems in plant pathology 

620. Chemical Weed Control (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., BY 306, 506, or AY 514. Summer, odd years. 
Application, mode of action, physiological relationships, recent advances, and special weed problems 


621. Industrial Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., 10 hours of microblology and 5 hours of 
biochemistry. Winter, even years. 


Principles and parce tor the exploitations of microorganisms by industry. Processes studied will include 
manufacture of alcoholic beverages, vinegar, fermented foods, antibiotics, enzymes. vitamins, and sterols 
Special topics in pollution, tropical deterioration, and genetics will aiso be considered 

623. Advanced Medical Microbiology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., BY 302 and 542 or equivalent. Winter. 
Experimental and theoretical aspects of mechanisms of pathogemcity/viruence infectivity, pathologic 
manifestations, and biochemical activities of microorganisms o! medical importance 

625. Special Problems. Credit to be arranged. 
A Cytology, B. E C Morphology: D. Mycology: E Nemat: F — G. Physiology. H 
Taxonomy: |, Chemical Weed Control, J Marine Botany. K. General Biology Teac! ng & Permission ot 


Instructor; L Vir ; M. Microbial € ; N Experimenta! Microbiology. O. Ctim 
Medical Virol Q ology R. Microbial S. Microbial Taxonomy. T. Biological Statistics, and 
U Statistical ics; V. Mycotoxicology. W. Microbiology Teaching and permission of instructor 


626. Advanced Mycology ! (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., BY 505 and COI. Spring, even years. 
Classification of singi and lichens Delailed studies of selected families of Ascomycetes and Fungi 
Imperfecti. Interpr ion o! Comparative morphological criteria and ontogenic patterns as # guide To 
phylogeny. intensive florstic investigations of particular habitats. 


627. Advanced Mycology Il (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., 505 and COI. Spring, odd years. 


Classification of fungi. A detailed survey of the Myxomycetes. Phycomycetes, and Basidiomycetes, Special 
emphasis will be placed on ecological aspects of tung) in treshwatar and forest habitat. Fungal genetics will 


be studied 
640. nt Fo m, of all : to all minors. May be taken than 
NH Fanm Aig a all majors, open to a May more 


Discussions concerning current topics im Ihe various sciences and related haiga 
Nuclear Science in Agriculture (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., graduale standing with research 


Role of nuclear science in = ya research with training m the use of radioisotopes and familianzation 
with the possibilities, limitat , and necessary safety precautions 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 
Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 
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Building Science (BSC) 
Professor Brandt, Head 
Associate Professors Darden, Shuttleworth, and Timberlake 
Assistant Professors Fretwell, Householder, Lechner, Liska, Marsh, and Schuette 
Instructor McClinton 


100. Drawing & Projections (2). Lab. 6. 
Sasic architectural drafting techniques 

101. introduction to Building (4). Lec. 1, Lab. 9. Pr., BSC 100 or TS 102 or AR 110. 
Grapruc construction communcatons—worting drawings, shop drawings. etc 

202. Materials of Construction (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 
A survey of common building materiais 

211. Mechanics of Structures (5). Pr., MH 161, PS 205 or 200. 


Principles of mechanics as applied to building construction; resolutiór, of external forces. analyse o! 
Tussen shear and bending moments Lectures, problems. 


222 Courses of Instruction 


261-262, History of Building I-II (3-3). Pr., sophomore standing. 
An analysis of the development and use of construction methods and materials showing the effects of this 
development on building from ancient to contemporary limes filustrated lectures, n ings. teports 


303. Construction Systems (3). Pr., BSC 202 and junior standing. 
Conatruction systems for foundations, loors, roots, and walls 
304. Construction Methods (3). Pr., BSC 303. 
Sequences and details of construction operations. construction equipment 
311. Strength of Materials (5). Pr., BSC 211. 
Strength of materials of structural members. Lectures, problems 
314. Reinforced Concrete (5). Pr., BSC 311. 
Reinlorced concrete. Lectures. research and problems. 
315. Applied Structures (5). Pr., BSC 314. 
Applied design o! Seams and columns in wood and steel. 
321. Construction Estimating | (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing. 
Detailed estimating of building component quantities 
323. Foundations & Soils (3). Pr., BSC 314. 
Soil conditions and their ettects on building foundations 
324. Construction Surveying (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing. 
Dimensional controls tor buildings. 
325. Formwork Design (3). Pr., BSC 314. 
Design of concrete formwork 
340. Construction Safety (3). Coreg., BSC 321. 
Construction operations safety. Lectures, readings, and reports 
405-406. Contracting Business I-II (3-3). Pr., BSC 304 and senior standing. 
Organizing, managing. and operating the contracting firm. 
412, Structural Analysis (5). Pr., BSC 314 and MH 162. 


Statically determinate structures inciuding beams. columns, trusses. struts, and tension members. Staucally 
indeterminate structures. Problems worked in wood. steel and other materials Lectures. and problems 


413. Structural Design (5). Pr. BSC 412. 
Applied principles of maternal presented in 412 Lectures, problems. 
414-415-416. Advanced Structures I-II-III (5-5-5). Pr., BSC 412. 


Theory and practical n of complex structures, both in stesi and reinforced concrete. Muiliple story 
buildings. arches, vaults, domes, thin shell systems, foundations. Lectures, research and problems 


431. Construction Estimating II (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., BSC 321. 

Estimating direct and indirect construction costs 
434. Construction Scheduling (5). Pr., senior standing. 

Management techniques for planning, scheduling, controlling costs, and leveling manpower by use ot CPM 
452-453. Building Equipment I-II (3-3). Pr., PS 206. 


Description and analyss of heating. air conditioning. water supply, plumbing electrical wiring, motors. 
elevators. and illumination as related to buildings. Lectures. demonstrations. —— problems 


454. Building Equipment Ill (2). Lab. 6. Pr., BSC 453, 
A continuaton of Building Equipment | and E in selected taboratory problems 
460. Special Problems (Credit 1-5). Pr., department head approval, junior standing. 
Development of an area of concentration through independent study under stat! supervision 
490. Terminal Project (8). Lecture 2, Lab. 15. Pr., final quarter prior to graduation. 


Cost Analysis and Construction Program for a building or special study (each as approved by the ded 
Committee). Construction program to include all documents required by the Contract and/or necessary to 
construct the project, Candidate will defend project orally eat stalt and Quest specialists 


Chemical Engineering (CHE) 


Professor Chambers, Head, Hsu 
Associate Professors Guin, Hirth, and Vives 
Assistant Professors Lee, Liu, Shah, and Tarrer 


101. Chemical Engineering Fundamentals (1). 

A workshop and orwntation in chemical engineering practice 
213. Digital Computers (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. 

Workshop on digital computer programming in the area of chemical engineering 
310. Process Economics (3). Pr., junior standing. 


The economic factors affecting the design, operations. and economic aspects of industrial chemical 
processing. including cost estimation and feasibility studiet 


313. 


Courses ol Instruction 223 


Chemical Engineering Analysis (4). Pr., MH 265. 

Application of mathematical principles and techniques to the analys and solution of typical chemical 
engineering problems 

Analog Computation (3). Pr., MH 265, PS 222. 

The basic principles of analog computer theory and programming applications to chemical engmeenng 
includes time and amplitude scaling. 


Chemical Process Principles (4). Pr.. CH 113, PS 220, Coreq., CHE 331. 


Application o! mass balance and stoichiometry to chemical processes and plants. 


Engineering Thermodynamics (3). Pr., MH 264, PS 220. 

Application of thermodynamic laws and principles to engineering. 

Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics | (4). Pr., CHE 331. 

Combined material and energy balances. Applications of second law Flow processes, energy cycles 
Stagewise Processes (4). Coreg., CHE 353. 

Theory and design methods of stagewise processes such as extraction, leaching and distillation 

Fluid Mechanics (4). Pr., CHE 331 or ME 301. 

inciudes conservation equations, momentum transfer in laminar flow, turbulence, dimensional snalysim, 
design calculations for conduits, packed beds, fluidized systems and filtration 


Thermal Transfer (4). Pr., CHE 352. 

Includes heat conduction, heat transfer in laminar flow, turbulent heat Tranter, analogy between hear and 
momentum transfer, boiling and condensing vapor. design calculations on heal anster equipment and 
evaporation 

Special Topics in Chemical Engineering (Credit to be arranged with a maximum of 10 hours). 
Directed reading covering items of chemical engineering theory i^ depth coupled with individual laboratory 
work. May be taken more than once 

Seminar (1). Senior standing. 


May be taken lor credi! twice. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


Process Dynamics and Control (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CHE 313, senior standing. 
Dynamic analysis of chemical processes. Principles of closed loop feedback contro! theory. stability root 
locus. and frequency response. Use of analog computer for process simulation and mathematical modeling 


Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics II (4). Pr., CHE 332. 

Thermodynamics of phase and chemical equilibrium. Introduction to the statistical thermodynamics of 
perfect gases. 

Chemical Reaction Engineering (4). Pr., CHE 521. 

Rates of reactions of various orders and complex reactions in A to Ihe design of chemical reactors 
Considered aiso are catalytic reaction mechanisms and transfer of mass and neat affecting reactor design 


And operations 
Nuclear Engineering (5). Pr., PS 305 or 320, MH 265 or COI. 
Atomic physics and nuciem reactions Nuclear reactor princples design. and engineering, including 
radiation, shielding, instrumentation. and heat transtec 
Chemical Engineering Design | (4). Coreq., CHE 522. 
Individual or group design projects retating to chemical engineering practice 
Engineering Design II (6). Pr., CHE 542, senior 
Mass Transfer (4). Pr., CHE 353. 
Laminar and turbulent mass transfer, gas absorption, humidification and distillation 


Introduction to Plastics (3). Pro, CH 304 or CO! 

dew b. includes the chemistry, technology and uses Of celluiomca. phenobcs and amino plastics. 
ins y. styrene, acrylics, polyesters, epoxies, polyamides, polyurethane, silicones and rubbers 

Industrial Waste Water Treatment (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., CHE 352, ME 340, or CE 308. 

Introduction to chemical treatment methods for industrial waste water pollutants identification and analysis 

of major industrial water pollutants Design and cost considerations in chemical process treatment 

eQuipirent. 

Rate Processes in Materials (3). Pr., CH 408 or COI. 

Diffusion in the gas. liquid and solid n Nd the tundamentals of -hvemical reaction kinetics pertinent tó 

the crystallization and transtormabon of matenais 

Chemical Engineering Laboratory (6). Lec. 3, Lab. 9. Pr., CHE 551. 

Laboratory work in chemical engineering processes 

Air Quality Engineering (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr.. CHE 331 or ME 301. 


Sources and chemical qom ee — Principles o! masa tranafer as related to the remoral of 
—— pollutants Design calcula! engineering of treatment facdities inciuding adeorptión and 


Biochemical Engineering (3). Coreq., CHE 522. 


Kinetics and reactor design for fermentabon processes. Principles of industrial sternization. 


610. 
611. 
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Courses of Instruction 


GRADUATE 
Chemical Engineering Analysis | (3). Pr., graduate standing. 


Mathematical analysis of chemical ban pape d aree toinclude the formulation of differential equations, 
— and numerical techniques for pr solution, data correlation and analysis, and computer 
applications. 


Chemical Engineering Analysis Il (3). Pr., CHE 600. 

A continuation of CHE 600. 

Transport Phenomena | (3). Coreq., CHE 600. 

Principles of momentum, heat and mass transport, laminar systems. equations of motion 


Transport Phenomena Ii (3). Pr., CHE 610. 


A continuation of CHE 610 


Transport Phenomena III (3). Pr., CHE 611. 

A continuation of CHE 611 with special emphasis on turbulence 

Transport Phenomena IV (3). Pr., CHE 612. 

A continuation of CHE 612 

Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics | (3). Pr., graduate standing. 
Properties of real gases and liquids, chemicals and phase equilibrium 
Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics II (3), Pr., CHE 620. 

Phase equilibrium of non-electrolytes. 


Engineering Statistical Thermodynamics | (3). Pr., CHE 620. 


Fundamentais o! statistical mechanics. partition functions. chemical equilibrium 


Engineering Statistical Thermodynamics II (3). Pr., CHE 622. 


Applications of moleculat theory and models to the properties of real gases and liquids 


Reaction Engineering | (3). Pr., CHE 610. 
Analysis and design o! chemical reactors 


Reaction Engineering II (3). Pr., CHE 625. 


A continuation of CHE 625. 


Process Dynamics and Control | (3). Coreq., CHE 600. 


Advanced linear control system analysis and an introduction to nonlinear systems 


Process Dynamics and Control II (3). Pr., CHE 630. 


An introduction to modern contro! theory with emphasis on chemical reactors and stagewise processes 


Process Modeling and Simulation (3). Pr., CHE 600. 

Mathematical modeling of chemical process systems. process simulation with analog computers and digital 
*imulation languages. 

Optimization (3). Pr., CHE 632. r 

Applications of linear and non-linear optimization techniques to chemical process and equipment desgn. 
introduction to optimal control 

Distillation (3). Pr., COl, graduate standing. 


Design principles tor multicomponent, extractive, azetropic, and other complex distillation processes 


Absorption and Extraction (3). Pr., COI, graduate standing. 

Design principles for gas absorption and extraction processes. 

Heat Transfer (3). Pr., COI, graduate standing. 

Analysis and design principles for advanced heal transfer processes, special emphasis on two phase heat 
transfer in reaction systems. packed beds. and other process equipment 

Polymer Engineering (3). Pr., COI, graduate standing. 

Structure of polymers, molecular forces and properties polymer formation and modification, kinetics oF 
polymerization, polymer technology and applica’ 

Process Economics (3). Pr., COI, dun d standing. 

Venture analysis, project justihication. cost estimation. and project engineering 

Chemical-Physical Treatment of Waste Water (3). Pr., CHE 522, 551. 


Principles of chemical oxidization, adsorpbon, flocculation and — — and ion exchange as applied to 
the treatment of waste water 


Special Topics in Chemical Engineering (Credit TBA). Pr., COI, departmental approval. 


May be taken more than one quarter 
Seminar (1). Pr., graduate standing. 
May be taken up to three quarters for credit 


690. 


Courses ol Instruction 225 


renun Reading in Chemical Engineering (credit to be arranged). Pr., departmental 
approval. 
May ba taken more than one quarter 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 
Chemistry (CH) 


Professors Colburn, Head, Baker, Melius, Quagliano, 
Stevens, Vallarino, and Ward 
Adjunct Professor McAuliffe 


Associate Professors Dinius, Greene, Hargis, Hill, Johnson, Neely, Peterson, Shevlin, 


101. 


102. 
103, 


103L. 
104, 


104L. 


105. 


105L. 
111. 


112. 
113. 
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Wheatley, and Ziegler 
Assistant Professors Aull, Breen, Friedman, Jordan, Kohl, 
Mountcastie, Perry, Webb, and Worley 


Introductory Chemistry | (2). Lec. 4. Pr. or Coreq., MH 140, 160, or 161, 

To acquaint science students with the classifications of matter and the manner in which The chemist identifies 
matter and records the nature of its changes. Atomic structure, chemical bonding, molecular aggregations 
and (he laws summarizing the properties and nalure of the physical states of matter are c ‘ered 
Introductory Chemistry II (2). Lec. 3. Pr., CH 101, Coreq., CH 103L. 

A continuation of the topics described under CH 101 


—— of Chemistry | (4). Lec. 4. Pr., high school chemistry, Coreq., MH 160 or 161; 


Encompasses the subject matter of CH 101 and 102 for the superior student with adequate background 
preparation. Assignment of this course is based upon certain placement criteria and departmental approval 
i$ required 

General Chemistry Laboratory (1). Lab. 3. Coreq., CH 102 or 103. 

The basic laboratory techniques. to experimental measurements, and to the interpretation of data 
Fundamentals of Chemistry I (4). Lec. 4. Pr., CH 103 or 102, Coreq., CH 104L. 

A continuation of CH 102 or CH 103. The methods o! preparation and the reactions of individual ws well as 
classes of chemical compounds are used fo study and illusirate the mechanism and dynamics of chemical 
change 

General Chemistry Laboratory (1). Lab. 3. Pr., CH 103L, Coreq., CH 104. 

^ continuation of CH 103L 

Fundamentals of Chemistry IIl (4). Lec. 4. Pr., CH 104, Coreq., CH 105L. 

Solution chemistry including various ionic equilibria. coordination compounds. acid-base phenomena and 
redox processes. Quantitative analytical problem-solving will be emphasized 

General Chemistry Laboratory (1). Lab. 3. Coreq., CH 105. 

A continuation of CH 103L and CH 104L. 

General Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Coreq., MH 160, or 140, or 161. 

For chemistry majors and others in closely related areas. Credit in CH 101, 102 or 103 prectodes credit for this 
course 

General Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., CH 111 or 103. 

Continuation of CH 111. Credit in CH 104 precludes credit tor this course 

General Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 112. 

Continuation of CH 112. Credit in CH 105 precludes credit for this course 

Descriptive Chemical Science (5). Lec. 5. Pr., MH 140. 


To toster in the non-science student an appreciation tor the chemical nature of the matenal Universe and tw 
contribution of chemistry to Ms cultural heritage This course will mot Serve as ^ prerequisite for any other 


chemistry course. 
Organic Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 104. 

Fundamentals of organic chemistry. Designed lor students in Home Economies, and others. 

Analytical Chemistry (3). Lec. 3. Each quarter. Pr., CH 105 and 105L or 113. 

Theory and application of grüvimetric, volumetric. and colorimetric chemical analysis 

Analytical Chemistry Laboratory (2). Lab. 8. Each quarter. Pr. or Coreq., CH 204. 
Analytical techniques applied to the analysis of ores and minerals 

Analytical Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 204. 

Fundamental concepts used in analytical chemistry and observed in the iaboratory via gravimetrio analysis 
and separation techniques. 

Organic Chemistry (4). Lec. 4. Pr., CH 104. 


This course with CH 208 meets the needs òl students in Laboratory Technology, Pre-Medicie, 
Pre-Dentistry, Pre-Veterinary Medicine, Pre-Pharmacy, and in other biological sciences 
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Courses of Instruction 


. Organic Chemistry LABORATORY (1). Lab. 3. Pr. or Coreq., CH 207. 


Organic Chemistry (3). Lec. 3. Pr., CH 207 and 207L. 
Continuation o! CH 207 

Organic Chemistry Laboratory (2). Lab. 6. Pr. or Coreq., CH 208. 
Organic Chemistry (5). Lec. 5. Pr., CH 208. 


A continuation of CH 208 with emphasis on The study of those organic compounds considered 10 be the most 
important to the understanding of biochemistry: /.& , polyfunctonal compounds. carbohydrates, liquids 
amino acids, proteins, and heterocyclic compounds 


Biochemistry (5). Pr., CH 208. 


Especially designed for students in Pharmacy. Credit in CH 518 precludes credit far thie course 


Biochemistry (5). Pr., CH 301. 
Continuation of CH 301 Credit in CH 519 precludes credit for tnis course 
Organic Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 113. 


Organic chemistry covering nomenciature, group reactions, important theories and concepts relating to 
aliphatic and aromatic compounds, designed primarily lor chemistry majors 


Organic Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 303. 


Continuation and extension of CH 303 


Organic Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 304. 


Continuation and extension o! CH 303-304, in ady heterocyclic compounds and many classes of 
compounds of interest in the held of biochemistry The laboratory portion of the course will deal primarily 
with organic qualitative analysts 


Physical Chemistry (5). Pr., MH 140 or 160, CH 105 and PS 205. 
A one-quarter course for pre-medicine students. 


nnm dine in Chemistry (5). Lab 15. Pr., COI, senior standing. Not open to graduate 


An individual problem course. Each student will work under the direction of a stat! member on some problem 
0! mutual interest. May be repeated for a maximum of 15 credit hours 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


Introduction to Molecular Orbital Methods (5). Pr., CH 305 and 508 or equivalent, 
Elementary quantum mechanics. Huckel Molecular orbital theory. SCF molecular orbital procedures. orbital 
symmetry problems. and applications of the various theoretical procedures to organic chemistry. 
Physical Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 104 or 112; MH 264; PS 221 or 206. 


A discussion ol the mor$ important theories and laws of physical chemistry. 

Physical Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 507. 

Continuation of CH 507 

Physical Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 508. 

An extension of principles studied in CH 507-8 with special relerence to modern theories of the structure of 

matter 

Intermediate Inorganic Chemistry | (5). Lec. 5. Pr., CH 508. 

Atomic structures. valence bonding. and periodic properties of the eiements 

Intermediate Inorganic Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 510. 

Synthesis and purification of typical inorganic compounds. 

Chemical Thermodynamics (5). Pr., CH 508. 

Basic laws governing changes in energy in gases. liquids and solids. 

Analytical Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 509. 

Fundamental concepts used in instrumental analytical chemistry and as observed in the laboratory via 

spectrophotometric. electroanalytical. and chromatographic techniques 

Polymer Technology | (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 304 or CHE 560. 

important aspects of science. connection between chemical structure and important! properties of 

modern plastics and ic structural materials. the common methods of tabncation ot these into aricles 

and the basic chemistry behind ther manylacture 

Polymer Technology !! (3). Lec. 3. Pr., CH 515 or TE 424. 

Continuation of CH $15 Study ot polymerization and condensation polymers. Modes of fabrication, special 

use selection requirements. and study of a number of commercially available materials and their areas o! use. 

Biochemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 204, 204L, 208. 

eae Ye structure and chemistry of The major chemical constituents of living matter. (Same course as 
I 

Biochemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 518 or its equivalent. 


introduction to metabolism. (Same course as ADS 519) 


Clinical Biochemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 519 or its equivalent. 


Principles of clinical chemical analysis 


610. 
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Courses of Instruction 227 


GRADUATE 
Advanced Inorganic Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 510 or equivalent. 


Selected groups of inorganic compounds are considered from à modern physiochemical viewpoint: thus 
emphasizing their chemical and physical properties, their ratos of conversion one into another their 
molecular structure, and valence relationships. 

Physical Methods in Inorganic Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 610 or equivalent. 

The theory and lications of modern techniques for structural and bonding information in inorganic 
MUS NMR, iR, Ramon. NOR, mass spectroscopy, electronic spectra, ESR, and other techniques will be 
discus: 

Organo-Metallic Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 610 or equivalent. 

General organo-metallic chemistry with an emphasis on recent developments. 

The Chemistry of Coordination Compounds (5). Pr., CH 510 or equivalent. 

Complex inorganic compounds with emphasis on early and modern developments, isomeriam, chelator, 
and methods of determining formation constants. 

Advanced Topics in Inorganic Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 610 or equivalent. 

Includes the most active research areas of modern inorganic chemistry 

Advanced Organic Chemistry | (5). Lec. 5. Pr., CH 305 or equivalent, 

Organic reaction mechanisms, tree radicals, carbonium ions, carbanions, carbenas. etc 

Advanced Organic Chemistry ti (5). Lec. 5. Pr., CH 620. 

Physical organic chemistry with emphasis on the interpretation of organic reaction mechanisms 
Advanced Organic Chemistry III (5). Lec. 5. Pr., CH 620. 

Current synthetic methods of organic chemistry 

Heterocyclic Compounds (5). Pr., CH 621 or equivalent. 

Organic compounds containing heterocyclic ring systems. 

Element-Organic Compounds (5). Pr., CH 621 or equivalent, 

Organic chemistry of Groups IIl, IV and V elements. 

Organic Nitrogen Compounds (5). Pr., CH 621 or equivalent. 

Organic compounds containing nitrogen 

Special Topics in Organic Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 621 or equivalent. 

A selection of modern topios in organic chemistry. 

Introduction to Theoretical Organic Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 621 or equivalent. 


Topics generally considered include molecular structure chemical reactions and uv Change: structure 
reactivity relationships. dipole moments and carbonium, olefinic and free-radical stability and organic 


chemical spectroscopy. 


630-631. Advanced Physical Chemistry (5-5). Pr., CH 509. CH 630 is pr. for CH 631. 


Topics generally considered include Kinetic Iheory of matter, modern theories of the structure of matter, 
generalized thermodynamics, relation of molecular structure to spectroscopic and thermodynamic proper- 


ties, and kinetics of chemical reactions 

Relation Between Structure and Properties of Chemical Substances (5). Pr., CH 631. 
Established relationships that exist between structures of organic and inorganic compounds and physical 
properties which are relatively easy to determine The principal aim ia the demonstration of the fundamental 
relation of structure compounds and electronic configurations 


Chemical Kinetics (5). Pr., CH 531. 
The mathematics and characterization of chemically reacting systems includes discussions of the collision 
theory, the transition state theory, unimolecular reactions in condensed phases, behavior of nonstationary: 


State systems, and photochemistry 
Heterogeneous Equilibria (5). Pr., CH 631. 

Chemical and physical equilibria in heterogeneous systema. 

Statistical Thermodynamics (5). Pr., CH 631. 

Statistical approach to thermodynamics and chemical equilibrium 

Introduction to Quantum Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 631. 

Quantum theory as applied to chemical problems 

Molecular Spectroscopy (5). Pr., CH 631. 

Theory and application of optical and magnetic resonance spectroscopy 
Carbohydrates (5). Pr., CH 518 or equivalent. 

The chemistry o! the mono- and polysaccharides. 

Proteins (5). Pr., CH 507 and CH 519 or equivalent. 

Chemical and physical properties of amino acids and proteins. prote structure and the relation of protein 
structure to function 

Lipids (5). Pr., CH 519 or equivalent. 

Chemistry of the lipids and their biological significance 


Enzymes (5). Pr., CH 519 or equivalent. 


The principles of enzyme chemistry including the physical. chemical and catalytic properties of enzymes 
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Courses of Instruction 


Topics in Biochemistry (1-10). Pr., CH 519 or equivalent and approval of instructor. 
Advanced study in selected areas of metabolism and the techniques for characterization of macromolecules 
Biochemical Research Techniques (5). Pr., CH 519 or equivalent. 

Modern biochemical laboratory techniques. 

Physical Biochemistry (5). Pr., CH 305 and CH 509 or equivalent. 


The structure and properties of —— compounds (sacchandes, lipids, amino acids, proteins, nucleic 
acids, and enzymes) are studied. The mn prn of the important metabolic pathways are also 
investigated. Emphasis will be on structure of biological compounds and mechanisms biological 
reactions. 


Analytical Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 513 or equivalent. 


Analytical principles, applications and methods, mathematical interpretations, and currant developments 


Analytical Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 513. 
Analytical application of chemical spectroscopy 


Theories and Current Topics of Analytical Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 651. Winter, odd years. 
Physio-chemical Separations (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., CH 509. Spring, even years. 
Radiochemical Analysis (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 205. Summer, odd years. 


The application of radioactive tracers and related techniques to chemical analysis. 


Chemical Instrumentation (5). Lec. 5. 


Chemical transducers and conversion of the transducer output to some usable form 


Seminar (1). Each quarter except Summer. 
Required course for all graduate students in chemistry. May be repeated for a maximum of 10 credit nours 


Di Individual in Contemporary T d.) Pr., leti 
oi 30 hours of nre in et se lah aay 


May be repeated for credit 


Civil Engineering (CE) 


Professors Rainer, Head, and Hudson 
Associate Professors Judkins, Molz, and Warman 


Assistant Professors Bell, Jenkins, Johnson, Kurt, Moore, Morgan, Ramey, and Vecellio 


201. 


207. 


Instructors Harris and Newton 
Surveying (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 202 or concurrently. 


Dala collection and analysis emphasized. Analysis of errors. simple Curvas. vertical curves spirals 
topographic mapping and land surveying. 


Introduction to Computer Methods in Civil Engineering (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., MH 265 or 
concurrently. 


Introduction to electronic digital computer programming: machine solution of civil engineering problems 
library programs 

Engineering Mechanics—Statics (4). Pr., PS 220 or concurrently. Coreq., MH 264. 

Basic principles of stabcs. Free body concepts. Parallel, concurrent, and nonconcurrent force systems, 
coplanar and noncoplanar. Friction, Centrods, and moments of inertia Thrust, shear and moment al 
sections 

Mechanics of Solids (3). Pr., CE 205 or ME 205, and MH 264. Coreq., MH 265. 

Principles of strength of materials Equilibrium, compatibility, and properties of materials. Mechanics of 
deformable bodies. Stress and strain. strain gages and rosettes, principal stresses and strains Stress-strain- 
temperature relations Simple application to stress and deformation analysis of axial force. torwon and 
liexure problema Fundamentals of continuum mechanics. 

Civil Engineering Analysis (5). Pr., CE 202, MH 265. 

Applications of mathematics to analysis of physical systems encountered in civil engineering 


Theory of Structures | (4). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 207 and MH 265. 

Objectives of structural design, structural form, introduction to structural analysis. Stability and determinacy 
of structures, Analysis of statically determinate trusses, beams. frames. arches and cables. Shear, moment 
and thrust diagrams influence lines. Moving loads Defiections by doubie integration ot moment area Stress 
analyses. Introduction fo column buckling Laboratory assgnments in strain measurements, determination 
Of stress-strain relations, stress distribution analysis and examination of behavior of structural components 


Structures Laboratory (1). Lab. 3. Coreq., CE 304. 
Laboratory assignments in strain measurement, determination stress-strain relations, steessdisteibution of 
analysis, and expenmental behavior of structural components. 


Water Supply and Disposal Systems (5). Pr., CE 308. 
Theory and design of water collection and distribution facilities and waste water collection systems 
Hydraulics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CHE 331 or equivalent. 


ideal fluid flow, real fluids. fluid resistance. Huid measurement and control: steady pipe flow, steady open 
channel flow: unsteady flow. Emphasis on steady flow and open channel flow 
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Courses of Instruction 229 


Hydraulics Laboratory (1). Lab 3. Pr., CE 308. 

Assignments in analysis of experimental data, discharge coefficients of orilices, culverts, weirs, and other 
—— —— hydraulic and energy grade lines, water surface profiles. pump characteristic curves and 
unsteady How. 


Hydrology (4). Pr., CE 308. 
Hydrologic cycle, surface and subsurtace runoff, meterology and precipitation, rational formula, unit 
nydrograph, flood routing. return period, evaporation. 


Engineering Geology (4). Pr., junior standing. 
Rock classification and engineering properties. Stratigraphic sequence, folds, faults, joints, and engineering 
significance of these features. Formation and transport of solls Geophysical exploration techniques. 


Fundamentals of Transportation Engineering (5). Pr., EC 200, CE 201. 


An introduction to the planning, design and operations of tra ations $ is atroota and highways. 
railroads, airports, waterways and pipelines, and mass dre anne — 


Theory of Structures Il (5). Pr., CE 304. 

Strain energy principles and their application to the determination of deflections of trusses, and rotations and 
displacements of beams and frames. under axial force, bending, shear and torsion Reciprocal theorem 
Analysis of indeterminate structures by method of consistent d ation, moment distribution, and slope 
defiection Matrix formulations of force and displacement methods o! structural analysis 


Advanced Surveying and Mapping (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing. 
Photogrammetric principles and mensuration are emphasized. Selected topics trom map projections 
electronic and special instruments: geodesy 


Structural Analysis (4). Pr., CE 380, senior standing. 


Working stress and ulimate strength theories. Principles of stress and design of structural members 
in steel, reinforced concrete, and other structural materials. Structural loads Design criteria and procedures 


for axial force, bending and shear, Buckling of columna 


Water and Waste Water Treatment (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 305, junior standing. 

. design. construction. and operation of water treatment and waste water disposa! facilities 
considered on a unit operations basis. Laboratory includes fundamental tests relating to both water supply 
and waste water treatment. Emphasis placed on theory and signiticance of the tests 


Introduction to Soil Mechanics (5). Lac. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 301, 315. 

Physical properties of soils. subsurface investigations. clay mineralogy: soll classification: ot 
otv Stress. elementary seepage theory; How nets, theory time-eettionent a and 
soil Compaction. 


Environmental Engineering Design (5). Pr., CE 405. 
The theory and design techniques discussed in CE 305 and CE 405 will be applied to the design ot 
environmental engineering systems. The economics of alternative designs will be considered 


Structural Stee! Design (5). Pr., CE 404. 
Design and analysis of steel members in tension, compression, shear and flexure, and for combined effects 
Elastic and plastic theories. Design of trusses, frameworks. and connections 


Construction Pianning (5). Pr., CE 301, junior standing. 
The construction process as a system: organization of construction engineering functions financial 
—— cost concepts and elements in pricing, selection and evaluation of construction methods CPM ant 


Reinforced Concrete Design (5). Pr., CE 404. 
Concrete properties. Design synthesis and analysis of reinforced concrete beams, siapa columns and 
ootings. 


Soil and Foundation Engineering (3). Pr., CE 304, 406, junior standing. 
Slope stability vertical and lateral soil pressures. bearing capacity foundations, lateral bracing: dewatering 


Similitude in Engineering (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., COI or senior standing. 
Pontipie oi dinsinióAM acuit and unde Aspects of engineering experimentation. Types and uses o* 
. analogies. Simple applications to engineering problems. 


Radiological Health Engineering (3). Pr., senior standing. 

Sources and properties of radiation. ionizing effects. biological effects. dosimetry, detection and measure- 

pn design of radiation shielding. decontaminaton, d'spotal of wastes, legal aspects of radiation control 
ic attitudes 


Airport Design (5). Pr., CE 320, COI, junior standing. 
An analysis of the elements affecting the design of commercia! and general aviation airports inciuding 
runway configuration. capacity analyses, and geometric design of runways, taxiwirys and terminal facilities 


Special Problems. (credit 1-5). Pr., COI and department head approval. 
an er ae ee nature in chil 
neering. 
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ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
Public Works Engineering | (3). Pr., COI. 


Duties and responsibilities of city engineer, county engineer, and consulting engineer. problems connected 
With promoting financing. designing and constructing public works. 


Environmental Health Engineering (3). Pr., senior standing. 


Application of engineering methodology to communicable disease control, insect and rodent control, milk 
and food sanitation, industrial hygiene and refuse collection and disposal 


Transportation Engineering (5). Pr., CE 320 and IE 410, or equivalent. 


Fundamental elements of traffic engineering including tratfic and transportation studies, traffic flow theory 
intersection design. and traffic surveillance and control systeme 


Flow in Open Channels (5). Pr., CE 308. 


Uniform flow. rapidly varied flow, gradually varied flow, subontical transitions. surges, Supercritical 
Transitions, bends. precipitous slopes, energy dissipation, spillways, and oscillatory waved 


Prestressed Concrete (3). Pr., CE 404. 


Prestressing systems. Analysis afd design of pre-tensioned and post-tensioned beans for Nexure amt 
diagonal tension 


Public Works Engineering II (3). Pr., senior standing. 
Engineering managment o! public works pr , engineering problems o! urban transportation, commun! 
cations, water supply, sewerage, streets, is, shopping parking, and recreation facilities 


Sanitary Engineering Laboratory (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Coreg., CE 405. 


The physical, chemical, and biological aspects of environmental engineering; laboratory testing procedures 
and experiments relating to the treatment of walters and wastes. interpretation of routine plant contro! 
analyses and indices of pollution 


Water Resources Engineering (5). Pr., CE 308, senior standing. 


Environmental significance: hydrologic factors: water laws. water usew nature sources and abatement al 
pollution; quality contro! measures, planning. 


Computer Methods in Structural Engineering (3). Pr., CE 380. 

Principles of matrix formulations of structural problems: force and displacement methods. Algorithms for 
computer programs tor analysis of trusses, beams and frames introduction to applications to continua Use 
of computer programs, practical applications 


Air Pollution (5). Pr., COI, senior standing. 

The nature, sources and effects of polluting materials including gases, dusts, vapors and fumes and the 
retations of atmospheric conditions to their dispersal. Introduction to theory and design of a pollution 
control devices and sampling programs. Legal aspects o! air pollution will be dincussed 


Soil Stabilization (3). Pr., CE 406, or equivalent. 


Methods of stabilizing soft soil: consolidation, compaction with the use of lime, cement and other additives. 
construction operations. costs, and field control related to soi! stabilization 


Fundamentals of Water Supply and Waste Treatment (5). Pr., COI, senior standing. (Not for 


credit for civil engineering students). 
The principles of water supply and waste disposal and the chemistry and biology of water and waste 
treatment will be presented. Altrernativesin water and waste disposal wil! be considered and the theory 


of treatment operations will be discussed. Laboratory axerctses will be conducted 


Foundation Design and Construction (5). Pr., CE 417 (or concurrently). 
Review à! reinforced concrete fundamentals: spread footings. combined footings mat foundations pies 
and pile driving. caissons. cofferdams. dewatering: retaining walls Dulkbeads. 


Geometric Design (5). Pr., CE 320. 

An analysis of the elements affecting the location and desgn of rural highways. urpan highways, and arter na 
streets including controls and criteria. cross-section elements, intersection ign. imerchange 
design, and social and environmental considerations. 


Linear Optimization Methods (5). Pr., MH 265. 

Simultaneous linear equations and inequalities, vector spaces, tranatormation of variables, algorithms o! 
solution or optimization o! a linear expression with linear constraints, introduction to error analyst 
approximation by linear expressions, separable programming, introduction to game theory 


Discrete Optimization Methods (5). Pr., CE 592. 

Optimization with diíscrete-valued vanables or combination of discrete and continuous variables Both 
deterministic and probabilistic situations to be handied by sequential optimization or networks in graph 
theory, Adaptatrons of discrete and continuous variable methods, such ag finite differences or integer linear 
programming 


GRADUATE 
Advanced Soil Mechanics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 417 or equivalent. 


Stress-strai n characteristics of soils stress distribution in soll media consolidation, shear strength. and 
bearing capacity. with application to snatysis and design of spread footings, rafts, and Geo foundations 
case studies 
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Quantitative Methods for the Planning Process (5). 


Statistica! and mathematical toola useful in modern planing analysis. Surveys Of vanous techniques to 
facilitate decisions in the planning process. Emphasis on the role and evaluation of modem quantitative 
lechniques rather than technical competency. 


Seepage Through Porous Media (5). Pr., CE 602 or COI. 

Oarcy s Law, soil permeability coefficients, uncontined and contined flow in porous modia: methods of 
solutions analog methods numerical and graphical lechmques. soil filters, drainage, dewatering, well tow 
Soil Stability Problems (5). Pr., CE 604 or COI. 

Retaining structures including cotterdams, bulkheads, and retaning walls: stability of natural and cut slopas, 
embankments: earth dam design, methods of field measurements: case studies 

Soil Dynamics (5). Pr., CE 602, COI. 

Wave propagations in soils, lumped systems as applied to soii-structurd systems. soil properties tor dynamic 
loading conditions: earthquakes. oscillations, and blast loading conditions. analysis and design 


Pavement Design (5). Pr., CE 425, 602 or COI. 


Utilization of soils tor subgrades, bases, and pavements. composition and thickness design for parking 
highway, and aiport pavements stress distribution of wheel loads in layered media. construction 


procedures. field control tests. cost analysis of pavements 


Model Analysis of Structures (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 423 or COI. 


Structural models. Direct and indirect model analysis of structures. Analogies 


Transportation Planning (3). Pr., CE 603 or COI. 
The transporation planning process, trip generation, forecasting and assignment techniques goal 
Jormulation and analysis of plans. 


Numerical Methods in Hydrology (3). Pr., CE 202, 301, 308, MH 362 or COI. 


Development of the basic matter and energy transport equations for Ihe Surface and subsurface hydrologic 
systems. derivation and solution of numerical approximations by direct and iletative methods with 


applications to engineering problems, 
Unit Operations in Water and Waste Treatment (4). Pr., COI. 


The theory of various unit operations is developed and the application of these operations to water and waste 
treatment is considered. 


Unit Processes in Water and Waste Treatment (5). 


Alkalinity, acidity, corrosion, chemical precipitation, ion exchange. adsorption, coagulation, disintection and 
gas transter are discussed. Laboratory exercises relating to each topo are performed. 


Biological and Advanced Waste Treatment (5). Pr., COI. 


Development and application of the theories of biological waste treatment 


Industrial Waste Treatment (5). 
Industrial was te problems, including the characteristics of individual industries, effects on sims. and 
methods of treatment and d 


Water Resource Systems | (5). Pr., CE 593. 
Applications of systems methodol to the analysis af problems involving hydrology. turase and 
subsurface reservoirs. flood forecasting, flood routing and reservoir design and operation 


Water Resource Systems II (5). 
Techniques such as simulation. linear and dynamic programming aad Queueing theory applied to pipe 
networks open channels. tranments in closed conduits and water supply waste water treatment 


sytiems 


Water Resources Systems III (5). Pr., CE 624, 625. 


Water quality forecasting and multipurpose river basin development The current literature will be studied. 


Environmental Engineering Chemical Theory (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., COI. 
The chemistry of natural systems including equilibrium chemistry of dilute aqueous systems. buffer eystorm 
m natural a thermodynamics. and surface chemistry st related 10 destabilization, stabilization sorption 


and ion eschange properties, 
Stream Sanitation (3). Pr., CE 621 or COI. 


Prysical. chemical, biological and clogital considerations rulating lò the degradavon and self. 
Purification of streams estuaries. r uses and water quality goals, ves, and criteria Principles 
0f water quality modeling and waste-load allocation. The dissolved oxygen balance cf aquatic environments 


will be emphasized. Field studies will be performed. 
Advanced Structural Analysis (5). 


Responte of structures and components to complex loading combinations and support conditions. Shear 
center, unsymmetrical bending. curved beams Beams on elastic foundations. Formon of non-circular 
sections. Column theory and buckling. Theories of failure Inelastic theory Of structures. Yield line theory of 
alate 


Special Topics in Structures (3-5). 
Topics and credit hours may vary: typical of the topics wil! be. applied elasticity. shell theory. or fatigue and 
fracture mechanics. 


232 


632. 


661. 


Courses of Instruction 


Experimental Techniques in Structural Analysis (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. 


Basic theory, techniques and instrumentation for structural testing. Mechanica! and electrical strain gagan 
Brittle lacquer, photogrid, and photoelastic methods. instrumentation for structural testing 


Advanced Theory of Structures (5). 
Moment distribution of frames with multiple rees of Ireedom. Minimum y principle, conjugate 
structure, elastic center, and column analogy s. Flexural members with varying moments of inertia 


Arches and cables. Special topics. 


Numerical Techniques in Structural Analysis (5). 
Numerical methods of analysis for structural members of variable section; stiffness factors; stability, 
vibrations; elastic foundations, beam-columns 


Stability of Structures (5). 
Geometric instabilities in structures; stability theory, elastic buckling of bars and frames; beam:columns, 
inelastic buckling, Duckling of plates: lateral-torsional buckling of beams; bucklings of rings and arches. 


Advanced Matrix Analysis of Skeletal Structures (4). Pr., CE 422 or COI. 


Review of displacement and force methods of matrix analysis of structures. Advanced applications to 
determinate and indeterminate trusses, beams and trames Yielding of supports, lack of fil and temperature 
etfects. Special topics. 


Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics (5). Pr., CE 637 or COI. 


Principles of finite element analysis. Variational principles. displacement formulations Plane stress, plane 
strain and axisymmetric analyses. Extension to three-dimensional problems. Thermal stresses. Special 
applications 


Structural Dynamics (5). 

Impact and vibratory loadings, impact analyses; undamped and damped single degree of treedom systems. 

multiple degree o! freedom systems, analyses of structures subjected to blast ings; earthquake analyses 

Theory of Plates (5). 

Analysis of isotropic and anisotropic plates with various shapes and boundary conditions due to lateral and 

implane loads. Buckling and large deflections considerations in design included. Numerical techniques for 
ving plate problems. 

DM MU — — Pr., CE 592 or equivalent, and MH 560 

or equ ` 


The application of operations research methods to construction engineering; linear amming; 
deterministic inventory models. replacement, maintenance, and reliability models. Sensitivity analysis 
Construction Engineering Functions (3). 


Organization of construction engineering functions emphasizing underlying economic principles and 
phenomena associated with construction engineering projects. Financial analysis, cost concepts and 
elements in pricing, volume-cost-profit relationships. aking models, and legal environment 


Construction Application of Operations Research II (3). Pr., CE 660. 


The lication of operations research methods to construction engineering: dynamic programming: 
pr listic inventory models; waiting-lines. simulation 


Construction Engineering Methods (3). Pr., CE 860, 661. 
The application of engineering principles to the selection and evaluation of construction methods 


Construction Systems Planning and Contro! (3). Pr., CE 562, 663. 

The construction process defined as an engineering system. Applicable methods of describing, analyzing, 
controlling, and manipulating collections of interrelated construction operations lrested as a system, 
techniques of design of construction sub-systems and appropriate evaluation methods 


Construction Engineering Analysis (3). Pr., CE 662, 663. 
Quantitative analysis of material handling systems with emphasis on the measurement and forecasting of 
productivity in construction engineering. 


Seminar. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 
Directed Reading in Civil Engineering. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 


Computer Science and Engineering 


Computer Science and Engineering courses are offered by cooperating academic 


departments; see listing in the School of Engineering, page 150. 
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Courses of Instruction 233 
Consumer Affairs (CA) 


Protessor Galbraith 
Associate Professors Douty, Hardin 
Assistant Professors Barry, Clem, Duffield, Lorendo, Siaten, and Trentham 
Instructors Hall and Potter 


Fundamentals of Clothing (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 8. Pr., CA 115 concurrently or COI. 

Basic theories and principles of garment selection and structure, including their application in construction 
of apparel for personal use 

Housing for Man (3). 

Housing. equipment and furnishings in terms of the total environment with reference lo physical, biological, 
economic. cultural, and social conditions which affect the family 

Clothing and Man (3). 

Cultural, aesthetic, functional, and technological factors as hey interact to determine the meaning and use of 
clothing and textiles for the individual and society 

Art for Living 1 (3). Lec. 3. 

A working knowledge of basic concepts in the organization and evaluation of design with emphasis placed 
upon me contribution of design and color as enrichment of individual and family environment. 

Art for Living Laboratory (2). Lab. 4. Pr., CA 116 or concurrently. 

Provides the opportunity for individuals to explore color and design concepts Through the manipulation ot 
Materials. tools, and processes and to obtain design evaluation experience 

Clothing Consumption and Selection (3). Pr., CA 116 or equivalent. 

A survey of the clothing market. consumption problems of consumers and selection of clothing al ali stages 
of the age-grade life cycle. 

Garment Structures—Theory and Application (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 5. Pr., CA 105. 

Problems involved in shaping fabric fo the human form; processes and sequences in determining garment 
function and quality 

Art for Living II (3-5). (3) Lec. 2, Lab. 2. (5) Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., CA 116, 116L or equivalent, 

A continuation of the individual's artistic environment with emphasis on the application of principles o! 
design and color to specific problems of everyday life 

Textiles (5). Pr., CH 203. 

Polymers. !ibers, yarns, tabrics and finishes in their relationship to appare! and household textes 
Fashion Sketching (3). Lab. 6. Pr., CA 116, 116L or equivalent. 

Provides tor the fashion merchandising or clothing design major simple methods of communicating appare! 
designs through quick sketches fo portray tashion in silhouettes. texture and color 

Home Equipment | (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. 

Home equipment. with emphasis on selection, use and care 

The House (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 

Planned to give the student an appreciation of basic plans, both period and modern. from the standpoint of 
utility, beauty and economy. 

Tailoring (3). Lab. 9. Pr., CA 105 or equivalent, junior standing. 

Principles of fabric selection and tailoring applied in planning and construction of @ suit OF Coal 

Mass Communication in Family and Consumer Services (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Pr., SC 202. 
Responsibilities and techniques of presenting professional mformation and materials to the public through 
radia. television and live performances. 

Home Furnishings (5). Pr., CA 116 or AT 112 or 121 or equivalent. 

Home furnishings both from an aesthetic and practical standpoint This includes the recognition of penod 
furniture and ita adaptability to the home of today 

Fashion Analysis (5). Pr., CA 205. 


The dynamic nature of fashion and the interacting forces which shape fashion trends in apparel 


Fashion Merchandising (5). Pr., MT 331, 433. 


Application of principles and practices of merchandising to the retailing of consumer goods and services 
Lighting Design (5). Lec. 3. Lab. 4. 

Principles of lighting design applied to the solution of tunctional and aesthetic lighting problema in various 
areas of the home 

Introduction to Field Experience (2). Pr., CA 325. 

Prepares students for maximum utilization of supervised professions! held experience. 

Field Experience in Retailing (13). Pr., CA 325, 334. 

Three months practical experience with pay in large department store. Students are given formal istruction 
and supervision, Scheduled only by pre-arrangement. 

Field Experience in Consumer Affairs (5-15). Pr., departmental approval of application. 


Supervised practical experience as an employee. Cooperating firm or agency selected with taculty approval 


g 
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Courses of Instruction 


Interior Home Problems (5). 


Harmonious Combinations of present day turniahings, materials, and finishes 


Creative Crafts (1-2-3). Lab. 9. 


Design and execution of creative cratts: viz, metal work, leatherwork, ceramias, weaving, fabric decoration 


Consumer Textiles (3). Lec. 3. 

Textile fabrics, finishes, and trade practices with special emphasis on consumer problems. Credit will not be 
allowed for both CA 225 and CA tes 

Creative Ceramics (1-3). Lab. 9. 


Working with various clays, building processes, ceramic glazes, and ceramic design 


Creative Weaving (3). 


Weaving design and expenence in selecting yarns, setting up a loom and weaving one’s own fabric 


Clothing Design (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., CA 105, 116, 116L, 226, or equivalent or COI. 
Color, line, form, and texture as à Dass for designing appe: with construction, technological develop 
ments, production problems, and fashion movements which influence design decisions 
Man-Environment Relations (2). Pr., Home Economics core courses or COI. 

The unitying principles and ideals, which are concerned with man's immediate physical environment 
(housing, clothing, food) and wilh ^is nature as a social being. Analysis and synthesis of principles explored 
in Home Economics core courses CA 113, 115, 116, NF 112, FCD 157, and FCD 323 


Ceramics—Advanced Construction and Glazing (2-3). Lab. 9. Pr., CA 375. 

Advanced construction and glaza techniques emphasizing an individual approach, study of various glazes 
and glaze properties, mixing and firing of glazes formed trom basic chemicals Independent study under 
tutonal guidance 

Ceramics—Wheel Throwing (2-3). Lab. 9. Pr., CA 375. 

Advanced ceramic techniques emphasizing proficiency in wheel throwing, construction, and glazing 
independent study under tutorial guidance 

Contemporary Home Furnishings (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Pr., CA 313, 343. 

Factors contributing to developments in the current home furnishings industry in design, manufacturing 
cost, and terminology. A project report is required 

Problems in Design. A. Clothing; B. Textile Design; C. Clothing and Textile Design (3-5). Lec. 
1, Lab. 9-12. Pr., foundation courses in the field, COI. 


Creative work integrating methods, materials, and processes in solution o! specified design problems. May 
be repeated and combined tor a maximum of 10 hours 


Independent or Field Study (1-8). 

An individual problems course involving directed readings and/or laboratory or field experiences under the 
direction of a faculty member on some problem of mutual interest Field experiences may Include work with 
families, business or industry 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
Costume Draping (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., 8 quarter hours of clothing construction. 


Creative experience in development and execution of apparel designs through draping varied fabrics on 
individualized body structures Exploration and application of theories, philosophies and practices ol 


contemporary designers 

Social Problems of Housing (5). Pr., CA 113 or equivalent, or consent of instructor. 
Current housing polices explored as both causes of and solutions to certain social probleme Zoning and 
exclusionary practices, public housing. cash suGtdon for housing examined 

History of Textiles (5). Lec. 5. Pr., CA 116 or AT 112 or 121. 


The development of the textile industry and of tabric demgn trom the earliest times tò Ihe present day 


Apparel Quality Analysis (5). Pr., basic courses in garment construction and fashion 
merchandising. 


Analysis of quality variations of so! goods and study of factors affecting quality of matertals, manytactunng 
processes, markets and resources 
Planned Change in the Fashion Industry (5). Pr., CA 325 or COI. 


The process involved in initiating and implementing change in the fashion industry. 

History of Costume (5). Lec. 5. Pr., CA 116 or AT 112 or 121. 

Outstanding historic modes «n dress for men and omen from early times to the present day 

Home Equipment Il (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., PS 200, CA 233, 333. 

—— of design. operation and the physical layout of equipment tor rexdential heating, cooling 
humidiftymg. ar cleaning: water supply. treatment, and distribution: energy requirements: kitchen, laundry 
and bath desgn 

Textile testing (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., CA 225 or equivalent. 


Standard testing procedures and equipment used in determining the physical and chemical characteristes 
of fibers, yarns, and fabrics. and of the statistical methods employed «^ data evaluation 
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The Consumer and the Market (3). Pr., MT 331 FCD 323. 

Primarily directed toward the needs of students who are preparing lor careers in business, industry, and other 

aids intimately concerned with the consumer and the production and market o! consume: goods 

Examination ol the issues and problems in the marketplace from the view: point of the consumer and the 

business Community. 

Flat Pattern Designing (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., 8 quarter hrs, clo. constr. 

Pattern blocking in personal and commercial pattern production. Foundation sloper developed lor pattern 

drafting. Consideration given to figure variations and their effect on styling and production 

A rative Methods of Apparel Production (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., 8 quarter hours ol 
ng construction. 

End-use qualities of apparel in relation to options in methods of production and organizational procedures 

implications for consumer decisions and industrial quality control and pricing. 

Textile Finishes (4). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., CA 225 or equivalent, junior standing. 

Ghemustry and mechanics involved in finishing textile materials. Properties of timished fabric related to end 

use 


Heuer Textile Design (5). Lab. 9, outside work to be arranged 6, Pr., CA 116, 116L, or AT 


An introduction to various techniques used in the Creative decoration Of fabric, with experience mm the 
execution Of these techniques for both fashion and interior textiles 

Advanced MM and Dyeing (3-3-3). A. Discharge and Resist Printing; B. Block Printing; C. 
— b. 9. Pr., CA 475, junior ng. May be repeated for a maximum of 9 
e e 

Techniques ot each type of printing and dyeing studied. Developmant of designs for hand printing and 
commercial application. 

Soling and Detergency of Textiles (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., PS 200 or 205, CA 225 or 
equivalent. 

Physical and chemical principles involved in textile sor deposition ant removal. Effect of so removal 
methods on functional properties of textile matenals 

Rug Weaving (5). Lab. 15. Pr., CA 385. 

D" rug weaving techniques, history. development, use In hand weaving and application to commercial 
production 

Advanced Pattern Weaving (5). tab. 15. Pr., CA 385. 

Advanced pattern weaves used in hand weaving and applicable 10 commercial production 
Experimental Weaving (5). Pr., CA 486, 487. 


Experimental work with yarns, fibers, and related materials, while imitating and solving individual Creative 
ploblems umng advanced weaving techniques Allows for student interaction and further preparation of 


porttólio work 


GRADUATE 
Seminar (1-5). A. Clothing; B. Textiles; C. Design; D. Housing; E. General 


May be taken more than one quarter in residence tor a maximum of 10 credits 


Methods of Research in Home Economics (3). Pr., BY 401 or EC 274 or 574. 

Research and investigation methods applicable to the vanous areas of Home Economics Required ot an 
graduate students in Home Economics. 

Special Problems a) Clothing, b) Textiles, c) Equipment, d) Housing (2-5). Pr., consent of 
Instructor. May be taken in more than one area for a total of 10 hours. 


Advanced Desi Studio. A. Clothing; B. Textile Design; C Clothing and Textile Design (3-8). 
Lec. 1, Lab. 5-9. Pr., foundation courses in the field, COI. 

Advanced program tor synthesizing study and creative work in student s salected Tied. May be repeated and 
combined tor à maximum o! 10 hours 


Research Techniques in Housing (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 1. Pr., statistics and COI. 

Housing research with particular emphass on survey methods and Gala analysis 

Family Housing (5). Lec. 5. Pr., EC 200, SY 201, CA 113 or equivalent. 

The effects of housing on soCio-psychologicul aspects of the individual and family economic, legai and 
social implications: present trends. 

Advanced Housing (3). Lecture Lab. 8-12 lor 12 days. 

A two-week course offered in The summer quarter A lesde of some renown in the heid of housimg will Ter 
secured 10 lecture and direct laboratory work in space. form. irenbsiity, end other physical aspects of housing 
Approved for graduate credit tot Master of Science programs 

Clothing and Textiles Literature (5). 


A critical examination of the current literature in the folos of clothing and textiles. 


Economics of Clothing Consumption (5). Pr., EC 200, CA 205 or equivalent. 
A critical examination of the literature on Clothing and Textiles economics, modem trends in menulacture 
and distribution and labor laws and thew influence on clothing 
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Chemical and Physical Analysis of Textiles (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., CH 207. 
The theory and application of chemical and physical analytical methods to textiles 
Structure-Property Relationships of Textile Materials (5). Pr., CH 203. 


Fiber and fabric properties, their dependence upon the chemical structure and molecular arrangement 
within the fiber, yarn and fabric construction, and fabric finishing 


Clothing and Behavior (5). Pr., basic courses in Sociology, Psychology, and COI. 
Clothing as a factor in the physical, social and psychological environment of man, his response to and use of 
ctothing as an aspect of individual behavior and culture. 


Personality Projection Through Clothing (3). Pr., CA 667; FCD 670 or PG 433 or equivalent. 


Psychological processes and theones of personality in relation to clothing-oriented behavior, as supported 
Ear Emphasis is placed on the interrelationships among the self, the body, and Clothing at stages of 
the life cycle 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Required of ali students under the Thesis Option in any Held 


Counselor Education (CED) 


Professors Donnan, Meadows, Head, Grant 
Associate Professors Allen, Foy, Valine, and Warner 
Assistant Professors Byrd, Higgins, and McEwen 


Prerequisites and corequisites in the Department of Counselor Education are 
experience in appropriate fields and employment or professional objectives leading to 
employment in public school counseling, psychoeducational diagnosis (school 
psychometry) rehabilitation community counseling, counselor education and college 
student personnel work. CED 621, CED 622, or equivalent, is a prerequisite or 
corequisite to advanced study. 


321. Leadership in Student Development (3), Pr., sophomore standing and consent of instructor. 


For students interested in increasing their understanding and skills in group dynamics and leadership 
Particular attention will be paid to application of course content and activities to current co-curricular 
programs in which students are involved. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
521. Introduction to Guidance and Counseling (5). 


Emphasizes understanding guidance relationships in the classroom. Not open to graduate students 
majoring in guidance and counseling 


523. Medical and Adjustment Aspects of Disability | (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
Orientation to medical and adjustment aspects o! the disabled individual Understanding and using medical 
and paramedical personnel effectively in the rehabilitalion process 


b 


GRADUATE 
621. Principles of Guidance and Student Personnel Work (5). 


Enabies students to develop a conceptual framework for vwewing the mter-eelationship of guidance and 
counseling in terms of |1) personal and social tactors and (2) ther place in a comprehensive program of 
student personnel work 

622. Introduction to Rehabilitation Counseling (5). 
Counseling process in the rehabilitation setting. Focusing also on the tustorical development, duties. legal 
background, ethics and the setting. 

624. Medical and Adjustment Aspects of Disability II (5). Pr., CED 523. 


^ continuation of CED 523. Focuses on rehabilitation with the chronically disabled 


625. Internship (5-15). 
Supervised, on-the-job experiences in à school, College. or other appropriate setting These expenences 
accompanied by regularly scheduled, on-campus discussion periods for posita evaluation and analyses of 
Ihe intern experience 


626. Case Management in Rehabilitation Counseling (5). Pr., CED 622 or COI. 
A critical analysis of representative rehabilitation cases. and case records Attention is focused on process. 
diagnosis, and provision of services. 

627. Problems in Guidance (5). Pr., COI. 
Develops competency in the application o! couns@ling theory and research findings, with special emphasis 
On educational problems 

628. Counseling Theory and Practice | (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr. or coreq., CED 621 or 622. 
Presents alternative theoretical prepares the student for further study of the 


Strategies of counseting 
theoretical and practical aspects of counseling and provides held opportunities for practical application of 
theoretical concepts. 


631. 
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Counseling Theory and Practice II (5). Pr., CED 628. 


A continuation of CEO 628 


Group Dynamics in Counseling (5). Pr., CED 621. 
Contemporary theories and analysis of concepts, models and pertinent research in group dynamics as it 
pertains to counseling, 


Group Procedures in Counseling (5), Pr., CED 621, 628. 

The history, philosophy, and principles of group counseling and guidance: includes pertinent research, and 
the dynamics of group interaction in counseling settings 

Organization and Administration of Guidance Programs (5). Pr. or coreq., CED 821. 

For administrative and guidance personnel. Topics discussed include principios of administrative practice, 
role of stat! in regard to the guidance program, organizational patterns for guidance programs, possible ways 
ol initiating a guidance program. and means of evaluation. 

Analysis ol the Individual (5). Pr. or coreq.; CED 621; Pr., PG 415. 


Assists teachers and other guidance personnel in acquiring knowledge. understanding and skili necessary to 
obtain records and appraise information about the pupil as an individual and as a member of a group. 


Counseling in the Elementary School (5). Pr., CED 621. 
Counseling and related activities are considered in the scope of pupil personnel activities as à developmental 
process in the elamentary schoot 


agency Resources and Placement Services in Rehabilitation Counseling (5). Pr., CED 622 or 


Development and utilization of agency resources o! value lo the rehabilitation counselor, Emphasis r$ given 
to ptacemont services and opportunities in working with the disabled 


Vocational Appraisal (5). Pr., PG 415 or equivalent and CO). 


Appraisal of interest, aptitude. und personality tests used in the process 0! counseling with individuals 
confronted with vocational decisions. Laboratory practice in test administration, sooring, interpretation, and 


reporting 


Theories of Vocational Development (5). Pr., CED 621 or COI. 


Designed to analyze theories of vocational devel nt with special emphaais on the integration and 
practical application of the theories in counsel, tudents are encouraged to examne their own career 
development in relation to existing tgeory in that they may understand the integral role of career 


counseling within a total system of career education. 


Information Services in Guidance and Counseling (5). Pr., or coreq., CED 621 or 626. 


Designed to assist counselor develop an understanding of the educational and occupational information 
service and its relationship to counseling. Emphasis is p! on collection, evaluation and dissemination of 
all forms of career information. Students have an opportunity to experience tho process of career decision 
making through the use of simulated experiences 


Directed Independent Study (1-6). 

The student s learning efforts are guided toward desired objectives. Included evaluation by professor ana 
student of work accomplished at regular intervals. 

Supervisory Procedures in Rehabilitation Counseling (5). Pr., AED 670 and COI. 
Procedures and practices specilic to the supervision of rehabilitation countelor ànd counselor-rertea 
Services in rehabilitation agencies 


Planning and Program Development in Rehabilitation Counseling (5). Col. 


Trands in program development, planning. and evaluation of research and theoretical writings in the aroa A 
comprehensive study o! research and demonstration projects in *nhabiitation Counseling 


MN in Area of Specialization (1-5). Pr., COI. (May be repeated for credit not to exceed 10 
n. 

Provides for advanced graduate students and professors to pursue cooperatvely selected concepts and 
theoretical formulations. 


Counseling Programs in Higher Education (5). Pr., CED 621. 


Emphasizes the integration of counseling functions within the total student personnel program in tugher 
education, legal a ethica aspects counseling and student personnel work and communication 
problems between groups within the institution and community 


wr i-es Development; Implications for Counseling and Student Personnel Work (5). 


Emphasis on the developmental characteristics of college students. student Culture and anvironment 
student movements, research concerning the diversity of college student population And implications tor 


counseling and student personnel programs. 
Research and Evaluation in Counseling (5). Pr., FED 661, COI. 


Measurement, appraisal, and evaluation of à Droad range of objectives in counseling and guidance 
Emphasis on criteria, techniques and research procedures necessary to evaluate counselor programs 


Practicum. (1-15). 


Experiences relating theory and practics. usually simultaneousty 
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Courses of Instruction 


Research and Thesis (Credit to be arranged). May be taken more than one quarter. 
Field Project. (Credit to be arranged). May be taken more than one quarter. 
Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged). May be taken more than one quarter. 


Economics (EC) 


Professors Chastain, Jones, Ritland, Kern, Kincey, Klontz, and Steele 
Associate Professors Stanaland, Head, Bellante, Boston, Hebert, Higgins 
Street, and Whitten 
Assistant Professors Deyak, Dunlevy, House, Jackson, Link, 

Long, Saba, and Yeager 
Instructors Morrell and Sherling 


Economics | (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

Economic principles with emphasis upon the macro-economic aspects af the national economy. (Credit not 

allowed tor this course and AEC 202.) 

Economics II (5). Pr., EC 200. 

A continuation of economic pn d = emphass upon Micro-economc aspects o! the economy. (Credit 

not allowed for this course and Ai 

Socio-Economic Foundations of — America (3). General elective. 

The social and economic developments which lead to and help toward an understanding o! present day 

American society 

Business and Economic Statistics | (5). Pr., MH 151 or equivalent and EC 200 or AEC 202. 

Frequency distribution and time series analysis index numbers; probability: binomial and normal 

distributions: introduction to statistical inference 

Environmental Economics (5). Pr., EC 202 or COI. 

Economic analysis applied to topical environmental issues such as pollution, preservation vs. development, 

economic growth. and population 

Labor Economics (5). Pr., EC 202, junior standing. 

A theoretical and institutional examination of the labor market, including wage theones, umonmsm. me 

economics of collective bargaining, and problems of insecurity 

Money and Banking (5). Pr., EC 200 or AEC 202, junior standing. 

Money, credit and banking including consideration of monetary systems. foreign exchange and commercial 
banking with relation to the Federal Reserve System 

Nonparametric Statistics (3). Pr., EC 274. 


The analysis of business anc economic data by distribution-tres statistical methode. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
ceases — (5). Pr.. Consent of the Director of Graduate Studies, School of 


An accelerated course combining both micro-and macroeconomics and implications for the manager 


Labor Legislation (5). Pr., EC 350 or 545. 

Analysis of background, content. and significance of industrial relations. wage and Nour and selected social 
Security jaws 

Industrial Relations (5). Pr., EC 200. 

Analysts of legisiahon, collective bargaining, url Cooperation, and economic conditions 
bearing upon employer-employee relations (Credit for 444 preciudes Credit for this course) 
Intermediate Microeconomics (5). Pr., EC 202. 

The theory of pricing under varying market conditions and diminution of come among the factors of 
production 

Comparative Economic Systems (5). Pr., EC 202 and junior standing. 


An analyst of the rival economic doctrines of Captalism, Socialism. and Communism 


Economics of Growth and Development (5). Pr., EC 200 and junior standing. 


Concepts. principles and problems of economic growth and development with consideration of appropriate 
policies for both underdeveloped and advanced scononmves 


History of Economic Thought (5). Pr., EC 202 and junior standing. 


The development of economic idees. principles. and systems of analysa Irom earty times to the present 
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Industrial Organization (5). Pr., EC 202. 


The relationship of market structure to the pricing behavior of business and industry. Selected topics 
regulation, research, and development, technological change 


Intermediate Macroeconomics (5). Pr., EC 202. 

The measurement of national output. with income and employment theory, general equilibrium theory. and 
theories of interest, investment, and consumption 

Economic History of Europe (5). Pr., ED 200 and junior standing. 


MT Vas of the development of the European economy and the resulting Impact on the United States and 
wi 


Economic History of the United States (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The evolution of the American economy trom European ongins to the present 

Regional Economic Development (5). Pr., EC 200 and junior standing. 

Analytical discussion of the principles associated with the regional development of à national economy 
Emphasis i4 on the problems of lagging regions and on thè expenence o! the United States 
Introduction to Econometrics (5). Pr., MH 161 or equivalent, AEC 202 or EC 202 or equivalent, 
and EC 274 or equivalent; junior standing. 


Formulation o! element models using economic theory and mathematics with certain basic 
assumptions or axioms thematical tools used in economic analysis. (Cross listed as AEC 560.) 


Intermediate Monetary Theory and Policy (5). Pr., EC 360 and junior standing. 

Attention given to theoretical and empirical studies. Readings trom original sources required. 

Public Finance (5). Pr., EC 202 and junior standing. 

An examination of the economic rationale of the public sector supply and demand 0! public goods 
Principles of efficient and equitable taxation and government spending 

Business History of the United States (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The origins and developmental patterns ot American business with an emphasis on Ihe role of the business 
community in the economie and political evolution of the Unijed States. Not for graduate credit tor 
Economics majors 

Foundations of Statistics (4). Pr., consent of the Director of Graduate Studies, Schoo! of 
Business. 

An accelerated course designed to provide beginning MBA students with a foundation in statistical concepts. 
techniques and applications. 

International Economics (5). EC 202, junior standing. 

An examination of the pure theory and monetary aspects of international trade. 

Business and Economic Statistics I (5). Pr., EC 274 or equivalent and junior standing, 
Probability distributions including the Poisson and “H distributions. advenced time senes analysis oi 
square. multiple and partial correlation statistical decision theory 


Quantitative Methods o! Economics and Business (5). Pr., EC 274 and junior standing. 
Quantitative methods and their application in production and distribution problems of business 
Business and Economic Forecasting (5). Pr., EC 556 and 574 or COI. 

Forecasting, with emphasis on the interpretation of macrosconomic forecasting methods and the 
development of competency in forecasting at the level of the fim 

Mathematical Economics (5). MH 161, EC 551, and 556. 

An introduction to mathematical methods in economics Fundamental propositions ol micro and mac 
roeconomic theory are derived mathematically 


GRADUATE 
National Income and Capita! Accumulation (5). Pr., EC 551 and 556. 


Advanced general equilibrium theory with emphasis on The fh^eones of interest investment, and consume 
tion 


Value and Distribution (5). Pr., EC 551 or COI. 


Positive content and limitations of modern theories of value, wages, rents, and profits 


Regional and Urban Economics (3). COI, graduate standing. 


The economic toroes involved in planning à dynamic urban region: the principles of and applications for 
regional economic modets the role of quantitative models of urban development in metropolitan 


policy-making 


Business Research (5). Pr., EC 202, COI. 


Methods of collecting. analyzing, and interpreting business and economic data 


Economic Development (5). Pr., COI. 


Conceptual and empirical analysis of economic development with emphasis on the lonaer developed arans 
and countries. Analysis of financial and technical md to other countries and Case studies of development 


problems will be incorporated 


Theory of Wages and Labor Mobility (5). Pr., EC 350 and 551 or COI. 


Advanced theories of wage detarminahon and of theones and emprrical studies o! inbor supply ana mobihity 





Courses of Instruction 


Economic Seminar (1-10). Pr., COI or graduate standing. 
Intensive study and analysis of economic problems. 


Business Conditions Analysis (3). Pr., EC 570, 501, and MN 581 or equivalent. 


Macro-economic theory as it relates to the business environment and business forecasting techniques. 


Advanced History of Economic Thought (5). Pr., EC 554 or COI, 


Critical survey of classical and neociassical contributions To economies. Emphasis on the evolution of 
economic theory and Ihe lessons of history for contemporary analysis 


Price Theory and Business Application (3). Pr., EC 501, 570, MN 581 or equivalent. 
Microeconomic theories of the firm and markets and their applications lo current business issues. 
Senas in the Economic History of the United States (5). Pr., EC 558, COI or graduate 
standing. 

Recent developments in the field of knowledge constituting the economia history of the United States 


Econometrics (5). Pr., EC 551, 565, 574, AEC 560. 
Regression theory, least squares assumptions, errors in the variables, serial correlation. and other problems 
Estimation of simullaneous equation systems, model building and forecasting. 


Seminar in Money and Banking (5). Pr., EC 360 and COI. 


Goals, procedures, and achievements in attaining monetary objectives s! home and abroad. Special 
emphasis is given to macro-money models explaining the effects o! monetary policy actions on economic 
activity 


Seminar in Public Finance (5). Pr., EC 360, 565, or COI. 
Advanced micro economic theory of the public sector 


International Economics and Finance (5). Pr., EC 571. 
Advanced foreign (rade theory and balance o! payments analysis, exchange rates. capital movements, 
financial institutions. Current problems in international finance 


Business and Economic Statistics IIl (5). Pr., EC 574, or equivalent. 


Design of experiments. analysis of variance and covariance fitting of Gompertz and other growth curves: 
selected nonparametnc statistical methods 


Managerial Statistics (5). Pr., EC 574 or 575. 


Application of classical and Bayesian statistical decision theory in the solution of management problems 


Special Problems (1-5). 


Variable content in (he economics area 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Educational Media (EM) 


Associate Professors Bush, Head, and Miller 
Assistant Professors Smith and Wright 
instructors Anthony, Beckett, Krause, and Nist 


The program in Educational Media provides certificate endorsement as school 


librarian, and certification as media specialist. Basic courses may be elected by majors 
in other areas. 


510. 


515. 


Learning Resources (1-5). May be repeated to include areas A, B, C, and D. 


A. Survey o! learning resources (2), B Production of materials |1), C. Planning learning situations (1). and D 
The school media program (1) 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
Media for Children (4). 


Evaluation of prin! and other types of materials in view of the needs and interests of various age and grade 
levels o! elementary school children. Study ol selection aids. principles, and critena for selecting materials 
Media for Young Adults (4). 

Evaluation o! books and other media in relation to the interests, needs, and abilities of young adults 
Reference Materials and Services (4). 

Evaluation of basic reference sources for learning resource centers. introduction to research methods 
needed in locating information to support the curriculum of the school 


570. 
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Organization and Administration of Media Centers (4). Pr., EM 300. 

Basic organization of books, non-book materials and services for effective use in media centers 
Administering the budget. selection and purchase of materials, preparation of materials for use, circulation 
ot materials, inventory, care and repair of materials, and instruction in the use of media are considered 


Classification and Cataloging of Media (4). Pr., EM 300, 510, or 515, 530, and 540. 
anco and procedures of —P 2 cataloging books and other printed materials fiimstrips. 
recordings, and community resources. The vertical file, the Dewey decimal system of classification, Wilson 
and Library of Congress printed cards. and subject headings are studied 

Cybernetic Principles of Learning Systems (4). 


The organization of mediated instruction into learning systems des 
modification Includes implications for instructional strategies formed to 
school with special emphasis on the media center 


GRADUATE 
Technology in Education (4). Pr., EM 300 or its equivalent, or consent of department head. 


Theory, problems, procedures, and standards in tne utilization of technology 


Modes of Mediated Instruction (4). Pr., EM 600. 
Development and integration of media into learning prescriptions. Emphasis ia on the assigning of media in à 
tota! systems approach to curriculum building 

Principles of Media Services (4). Pr., EM 600. 

Place and function o! media services in the American educational system Historical development ot learning 
resources centers. media services to teachers and pupils as an integral part of thé &choo! program standards 
and administrative policies are included 
Internship (5-15). 


Supervised, on-the-job experiences in a school. college, or other M setling These experiences 
accompanied by regularly scheduled, on-campus discussion periods for potitiva evaluation and analysis of 


the intern experience 
Problems in the Administration of Media Services (4). Pr., EM 500. 

Current problems relating to an effective program of media services Experiences ihciude problem 
identificalion and resolution in the field 

Information Resources in the School and Community (4). Pr., EM 600. 


Community relations: historical background, current trends, problems and programs of service: relation to 
public and rura! library extension service; selection of materias on the bass of communi and curriculum 
needs. book lists and exhibits. Experiences include observation, visitations and field 


Directed Independent Study (1-6). 

The student's learning efforts are guided toward desired objectives. Includes evaluation by professo, and 
student of work accomplished a! regular intervals. 

Seminar In Esueations! Modia (1-10). May be repeated for credit not to exceed 10 hours. Pr., 
permission of department 

Special problems formulated around students area of specialization designed to engage students in an 
intensive study and analysis of problems identified 

Research in Educational Media (5). Pr., 36 hours In Media and professional education. 
Analysis and review of research with an emphasis on the individual $ research needs 

Evaluation of Media Programs (5). Pr., consent o! department head. 

An intensive study of factors contributing to effective organizational contigurabons Experiences include 
participation in evaluation of fied programs 

Practicum. (1-15). 


Students get expenences closely retating theory and practice. usually carned on simuttaneousty. 
The following research/field project credit options are available in each department 


v utilizing feedback contro! and 
nction in fhe continuous progress 


. 


according to the levels of degree study offered in the department. 
699. Research and Thesis (Credit to be arranged). May be taken more than one quarter. 


Field Project. (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than one quarter. 


Electrical Engineering (EE) 


Professors Honnell, Irwin, Head, C. Carroll, Graf, 
Haeussermann, Lowry. Phillips, and Russell 
Alumni Professor Nagle 


Associate Professors Barnes, Boland, B. Carroll, Feaster, Gross, Rogers, and Slagh 


Assistant Professors Cook, James, Kane, Kerns, Pinson, and Shumpert 
Adjunct Professor Heath and Youngblood 
Introduction to Electrical Engineering (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 


Pede EIUS T tne digla) compute as an electrical engineenng too! 
programming tions to electrical engineering problems. 


Courses of Instruction 


Timesharing and Terminal Systems (2). 

Time-shared computer systems, remote terminals terminal languages, and system applications, 
Linear Circult Analysis | (3). Coreq., PS 222, MH 265. 

Basic laws and concepts. resistive circuits. linear algebra, R-L and R-C circuits 

Linear Circuit Analysis I! (4). Pr., EE 261. Coreq., EE 264 for EE students. 


Sinusoidal forcing functions and phasors: steady-state response, average power and RMS values, polyphase 
circuits, Fourier analysis. and magnetically coupled circuits. 


Linear Circuit Analysis II Laboratory (1). Lab. (3). Coreq., EE 263. 

Experiments in electrical circuits, 

Fundamentals of Electrical Engineering (5). Coreq., MH 265, PS 222. 

An introduction to the fundamental concepts of electrical bry cto with emphasis on topics in circuits 
electronics, and energy conversion (Not open to Electrical Engineering majors) 

Engineering Instrumentation (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3, Pr., EE 263. 

Principles of instrumentation. The detection and measurement of physical quantities with emphasis on 
tranducers, signal processing, and display 

Combinational Logic Circuits (3). Pr., junior standing or COI. 

Boolean al ra and special forms o! Boolean expressions: logic. logic elements, and logical design 
number systems, introduction to codes and computer 

Sequential Logic Circuils (3). Pr., EE 322. 

Models of sequential systems. completely and completely specified sequential circuits Meaty Moore 
transformation: introduction to asynchronous machines 

Linear Feedback Systems (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 362. 

Transter functions, transient and steady state performance. stability. design and compensation c! laedback 
contro! systems 

Nonlinear and Sampled-Data Systems Analysis (3). Pr., EE 351. 

Describing functions phase plane analysis: sampled-data systems. use of stata space concepts 

Linear Systems (6). Lec. 5, Lab. 3. Pr., MH 266, EE 263, 264. 

Founer Series, Fourier transforma, Laplace transforms. state space analysis 

Electronics | (3). Pr., EE 263 or 300. 


Semiconductors, principles of electronic devices. design of low frequency elactronic circuits 


Electronics I! (4). Pr., EE 351, 371. 

integrated circuits. high frequency limitations of electronic device, frequency response. feedback, design of 
high frequency and feedback electronic circuits. 

Electromechanical Energy Conversion | (3). Pr., EE 263 or 300. 

Basic concepts in electromagnetic-mechanical energy conversion. Linear and nonlinear analysis of 
transtormers and dc machines. 


Electromechanical Energy Conversion | Laboratory (1). Lab. 3. Coreg., EE 382. 
Experiments involving electromecharica! energy conversion devices. 


Electromagnetics | (4). Pr., PS 222. 


Scala and vector helds the electrostatic heid, the magnetostatic held. Maxwell s equations. boundary 


Electromagnetics Ii (3). Pr., EE 391. 


and reat for the elect netic held. time varying heida plane 4 and 
Energy gore ae ect omagnetic varying hv waves. theory 
Introduction to Acoustics and Noise Control (3). Pr., MH 265 or COI. 


Acoustical and units. acoustic wave equation. propagation of sound waves, psychoacouslics 
Microphone and speakers, basic sound measurements and analysis, Nowe control 


Minicomputer Organization (4). Pr., EE 322. 

Hardware and so!tware components of computer systems hardware organization, memory. contro! 
processing unils. instruchon set. address modes, instruction cycle, VO. zssembly language programming. 
subroutine macros dala representation. hardware design 


Computer Projects Laboratory (TBA). Pr., COI. 

Selected students propose, construct, and demonstrate ——— purpose digital hardware Gevioes vang 
state-of-the-art logic modules and general-purpose contro! computers and periphersis. 
Communication Theory (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 475, IE 311. 


Spectral analysis. Amplitude, angle and pulse modulabon, and demodulation Yechmques 

Electronics IIl (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 322, 374. 

Oscillators. IC operational amplifiers. linear analog systems. nonlinear analog syaterns, IC logic familles 
power circuits. 


Electromechanical Energy Conversion II (3). Lec. 3. Pr., EE 382. 


Linear and nonlinear analysis of synchronous andinduction machines. Operation in the generator and motor 
modes. Solid state control 
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Power System Analysis | (3). Coreq., EE 482. 


Banc power system terminology. Synchronous machine, transmission line, and transformer system models. 


Symmetrical fault and load flow analysis. 
Electromechanical Energy Conversion II Laboratory (1). Lab. 3. Pr., EE 384, coreg. EE 482. 


Experiments involving electromechanical energy conversion devices 


Special Topics. Credit to be arranged. Pr., COI. May be taken more than one quarter. 
Electromagnetics IIl (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 392. 


Continuation of guided waves: introduction to radiating systems, coordinated laboratory Gamonstrations 
aNd experiments 


Special Projects. Credit to be arranged. Pr., COI. May be taken more than one quarter. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


Fundamentals of Computer Graphics Systems (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 324, 425, (E 300 or 

the equivalent, COI. 

Hardware and software components of computer graphics systems diaplay files. two-dimensional and 

Ihree-dimensional transformations, apang and windowing, perspective, hidden line alimination ang 

shading: interactive graphics: survey of applications 

Introduction to Artificial Intelligence and Robotics (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 526 or 527. 

Software and hardware pertaining to the design of intelligent computer systems. Problem represantation, 

gene playing, State space search techniques, problem reduction search techniques. Mini Masing-Alpha 
nta Pruning: sensors, transducers optics: automatic controllers. numeric controller machines, industrial 

and research robots 

Digital Subsystems (4). Lec. 3, Lab, 3. Pr., EE 324. 

Decoders, shift registers, adders, accumulators. one-shots, counters read only memories, random access 

memory, programmed logic arrays. logic lemilies. and their apphcations 

Fault Diagnosis of Digital Systems (3). Coreq., EE 324. 

Fault testing tor combinational and sequential logic circuits. fault modela. lest generation, diagnosis of logic 

systems, implications in design 

Microcomputers (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 425. 

Microcomputer chip sets. microcomputer system design, machine programming, PROM programming, 

interfacing. applications 

Minicomputer Laboratory (1). Lab. 3. Pr., EE 201 or equivalent, coreq., EE 425, 

Students learn to ram and oj ile a typical minicomputer system Programming is done in MACRO 

assembly, in BASIC and in APL in the time sharing mode. FORTRAN— assembly language linkage techniques 

and peripheral driver routines. 

Systems Programming and Operating Systems (3). Pr., EE 425, IE 485. 

An introduction to assembly languages, assembiers, macro processors. loaders. mgher level languages, and 

Operating systems 

Compiler Construction (3). Pr., EE 527. 


ams. and storage allocation. Compilation of stAtements and 


Review of language structures, system pr 
expressions p. izabion, pm f tables, scanning. object code generation, diagnostics. code 


optimization, compiler languages. end bootstrapping 
Communication Systems (3). Pr., EE 475. 


Impedance matching, filtering, transmilters and receivers. telemetry, radar, mage transmission, Lasers 


Introduction to digital filters, the discrete Fourier Transtorm. and ther applications in signal processing 
Electrical Methods in Biomedical Engineering (3). Pr. EE 362 or COI. 

Batic electrophysiology. modets of tic and axonal nerve transmission, action potentials, neuronal 
Specificity, electrical engineering laboratory demonstrations 

Hybrid Computation (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 352. 

Analog computer simulation of physical systems lògic contro! of analog computers: digital computer 
simulation o! physical systems hybrid computation, use of the computer as s gagn too! 

AC Carrier Control Systems (3). Lec. 2, Lab 3. Pr., EE 351, 482. 

Modulation theory, AC carrier Control wystem components analywe and design of AC carner control systems 


Introductory Network Synthesis (3). Pr., EE 362. 


introduction to the synthesis of passive networks. with emphaes on driving pont 'unctiónt. 
Advanced Circuit Analysis (3). Pr., EE 362. 

Matrix analysis of circuits. network parameters, three and four terminal networks. special topics 
Electrical Properties of Materials (3). Pr., EE 392. PS 320. 


Studies of the elecincal properties of materiais with emphasis on semiconductors 


Physical Electronics (3). Pr., EE 570. 
Physical properties of electrical and electronic devices. 
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Microelectronics (3). Pr., EE 374. 


Monolithic integrated circuit technology. thick and thin film hybrid circuits, fabrication and applications 


Introduction to Noise in Electronics (3). Pr., EE 374, 392, PS 320. 

Noise in solid state devices and circuits, low noise circuit design, noise characterization, and compuler-aided 
noise analysis. 

Linear Integrated Circuit Design (3) Pr., EE 374. 

Design of analog circuits; current sources, input/output states, gain stages. multipliers, multiplexers, 
phase-locked-loops active filters. 

Digital Integrated Circuit Design (3). Pr., EE 374. 

Design of digital integrated circuits, applications, solid state device switching characteristics, memory 
displays, testing. 

Power Electronics (3). Pr., EE 482 or consent of instructor. 

Polyphase rectifiers and inverters. Solid atate drives for rotating machines Characteristics of high 
power solid slate components. 

Power System Analysis Il (3). Pr., EE 483 or COI. 

Symmetrical components and analysis of unbalanced faults on power systems. Relay and protection 
schemes. 

Direct Energy Conversion (3). Pr., EE 382, 391, ME 301, or COI. 

Fundamentals and energy consideration, thermoelectric devices, photovoltaic devices, thermionic devices. 
magnetonydrodynamic power generation, batteries and fuel cells. Ecological consideration 

Matrix Analysis of Electrical Machines (3). Pr., EE 482. 

Matrix algebra. linear transformations, symmetrical components, the generalized machine. direct current 
machines. induction machines; synchronous machines 

Power System Reliability (3). Pr. MH 266, EE 483, or COI. 


Reliability techniques applied to the planning and design of generation, transmission, and distribution 
facilities of electrical power systems 


Electromagnetic Propagation (3). Pr., EE 492. 

Principles of wave propagation in communication systems. Study of propagation modes. introduction to 

interaction of electromagnetic waves and plasmas 

Microwaves (3). Pr., EE 492. 

Analysis of distributed systems inciuding waveguides and transmission lines. generation and detection of 

microwave energy. coordinated laboratory experiments and demonstrations. 

Antennas (3). Pr., EE 492. 

Analysis of radiating systems, to include individual tadiators and antenna arr: impedances in radiating 

pum design. antenna performance measurement techniques, coordinated atory experiments and 
'emonstrations 


GRADUATE 
Linear Analysis (5). 


Methods of analysis. the exponential forcing function. Fourier senes, Fourier transform, Laplace Iranstorm, 
and superposition integrals. Complex variables and contour integration 


Advanced Topics in Electrical Power Systems (5). Pr., EE 585, or COI. 

Power system transients, economic dispatch. Optimum operation of power systems, HVDC, the govermor 

exciter-generator system 

Advanced Topics in Electromechanica! Energy Conversion (5). Pr., COI. 

Dynamic equations of motion of electromechanical systems. the generalized rotating electromechanica! 

energy Converter, dynamics of systems the n-m symmetrical machine 

Nondeterministic Systems Analysis (3). Pr., COI. 

Applications of probability. random variables. and stochastic processes in Electrical Engineering 
Theory ! (4). Pr., EE 324 or equivalent. 

Special topics in switching theory and digital design. Muftiple level circuits. decomposition. threshold and 

multiple-valued logic, linear sequential circuits. and issues in asynchronous sequential circuit design 

Switching Theory II (4). Pr., EE 621 or equivalent. 

Algebraic structure of sequential machines: modular logic Gesign, Universa! logic modules. array realize- 

tlons, programmable logic arrays, physical Circuit design. partitioning. placement, routing. magnetic bubble 

logic. taulit diagnosis. fault-tolerant design 

Coding Theory (3). Pr., EE 322. 

Error detection and correction, linear codes cyclic codes BCH codes. coding bounds, shitt register 

sequences, and coding systems. 

Digital Computer Architecture ! (3). Pr., EE 425, or equivalent. 

Structures for the central Qua computer are studied: arithmetic units, machine language features. 

information transfer, memory hierarchy, channets. 

Digital Computer Architecture II (3). Pr., EE 626. 

Parallelism in hardware and software High speed processors. multipla machines, mulliprogramming, and 

mui 9 
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Digital Computer Projects Laboratory (TBA). Pr., COI. 

Selected students n and breadboard a simple stored-program computer, the design includes hardware 
implementations ot CPU, memory, IO, and control unit; an aasembly language and translator tó machine 
code is also completed 


Digital Computing Systems (3). Pr., EE 626. 


Present and next generation digital computers; minicomputers, multiprocessors, business and roantific 
oriented models. diverse uses of digital computers today, future trends and applications for digital 
computers 


Linear Noise Theory (5). Pr., EE 620 or COI. 
Probability, noise processes, correlation, power spectra, noise through linear systems. matoned füters, 
Wiener filters. prewhitening, parameter optimization, 


Fault Tolerant Computing (3). Pr., EE 523, 623 or COI. 


Architecture and Gesign of fault tolerant computer nysitemn using protective redundancy, estimation of the 
reliability and availability of fault tolerant systems, error recovery, und fault diagnosis 


Computer Software Development (3). Pr., EE 527. or equivalent. 

Programming systems and languages. interactive yysturma, philigphy af operating systems, program-pro- 
gram interfaces. problems in data management, software maintanance and reliability 

Theory of Compilers (3). Pr., EE 528, or equivalent. 

Formal properties of grammars, syntactic analysis. lexical analysis, analytical modeling, macro generators, 
code selection, hard-wired compilers, and extensible languages are typical topics studied 


Detection, Estimation and Modulation Theory (5). Pr., EE 641 or COI. 


Hypothesis testing. parameters in Gaussian noise, estimation of continuous wavetorms, linear estimation 


Artificial Intelligence and Pattern Recognition (3). Pr., EE 521. 


Heuristic Programming, LISP, Correlation methods, discriminant analysis, mamum likelihood deciions, 
minimaxtechniques, perception-like algorithms, features, extractions, pre-processing, clustering and 


non$upervised learning. 
Theory of Digital Signal Processing (5). Pr., EE 547. 

Finite and infinite impulse response digital filters. finite word length effects. two dimensional signal 
processing hardware schemes and applications 


650-651-652. Electromagnetic Theory and Applications I-Ii-I!I (5-5-5). Pr., COI. 


570. 


671. 
672. 


A three-course sequence for students specializing m electromagnetios. 


Antennas (5). Pr., COI. 

Advanced treatment of radiating systems 

Network Synthesis (5). Pr., EE 601. 

Two-terminal passive networks properties, realizability, and principles of synthesis Conventional and 
modern filter synthesis. 

Information Theory (3). Pr., COI. 

Signal deschptions. spectral representation random variables and processes. information measures 
channel modets coding theorems 

Solid State Electronics | (3). Pr., EE 570 or COI. 

Transport properties of semiconductors, band structure. carrier lifetime, current Now, junction theory 
Solid State Electronics Ii (3). Pr., EE 571 or COI. 


Advanced ica! theory of pn junctions and lar junction transistors, modeling theory, high wet 
injection secu, large signal ana , and order oftects 


573-674. Communication Systems I-II (3-3). Pr., COI. 


675. 


677. 


679. 
679. 


RF circuitry; impedance matching networks: oscillators. mixers: modulators detectors: AF amplifiers. hgh 
frequency devices: integrates systems testing and measunng techniques in AF systems 


Analog Electronic Circuits (3). Pr., COI 
Analysis, design, and application of discrete and —— electronic devices in analog orcultry Amplifiers 
active titers integrators: multiphers. dieders. logarithmic converters Speed capability and noise considera- 


ons. 

Electronie Switching Circuits I-II (3-3). Pr., COI. 

Analysis, design, and application of discrete and integrated electronic deviomm in switching circuitry Wave 
Shaping. integrated circuit logic families. galing. wave generation. counting Timing memory 
Advanced Solid State Electronics (3). Pr., COI. 

Theory of solid state devices. Theory and operation of new electronic devices. 

Solid State Electronics Ili (3). Pr., COI 

Advanced theory of heid effect devices 


Directed Reading in Electrical Engineering. Credit lo be arranged. 


681-682-683, Automatic Contro! Theory HII-II] (5-3-3). Pr., COI 


Advanced analysis and design of contro! systems. including modern and classical control theory as apphed 
to linear, nonlinear, Continuous. and discrete systems 
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Special Tapics. Credit to be arranged. Pr., COI. May be taken more than one quarter. 


691-692-683. Advanced Automatic Contro! Theory I-Ii-III (3-3-3). Pr., COI. 


695. 
698. 
699. 
799. 


101. 
102. 


104. 


310. 


Optima! control theory for deterministic and non-deterministic systems. optimal linear filter theory. modern 
stability theory 


Seminar. Credit to be arranged. Pr., COI. May be taken more than one quarter. 
Special Projects. Credit to be arranged. Pr., COI. May be taken more than one quarter. 
Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 
Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 


Elementary Education (EED) 


Professors Coss, Head, Cadenhead, Ellisor, and Newell 
Associate Professors Allen, English, Noland, Wilson and Wright 
Assistant Professors Buxton, Jensen, Justice, and VonEschenbach 
Instructor Schillings 


Orientation 
Career Exploration and Planning (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 2. 


Helps freshmen in planning their professional careers 
Orientation for Transter Students (1). 


Helps transfers from other curricula and students pursuing the dual objectives program to understand 
teacher education and teaching as a profession 


Orientation to Laboratory Experiences for Transfers (1). 


Required of all students completing the Teacher Education Program. Onentation to the total Laboratory 
Experiences Program in the School of Education with specific attention to the orientation and initiation of the 
Pre-Teaching Field Expenence Program 


Reading Improvement 


Available as a service course and as a general elective to all University 
students. 


Reading Improvement (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Genera! elective. 


Developmental reading for students who wish to improve their roading skills Each student's present degree 
ot —— efficiency is diagnosed and a program structured to his individual needs > planned and 
conduct 


Curriculum and Teaching 


Students are sectioned by area of specialization according to the following 
designations in certain core courses: (A) Early Childhood Education, (B) Elemen- 
tary Education, (C) Special Education-Behavior Disturbance, (D) Special 
Education-Mental Retardation. (E) Special Education-Early Childhood Education 
for the Handicapped. 


Fundamentals of Reading Instruction (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., sophomore standing. 


Develops competencies in teaching reading skills Readiness, word recognition, and comprehension will be 


stressed 

Curriculum | (10). Lec. 8, Lab. 6, Pr., EED 300, coreg. FED 214, admission to Teacher 
Education, junior standing. 

Understandings. skills. and attitudes necessary for planning and implementing language arts and social 
science curricula are developed in an individualized teecning-learning setting Laboratory experiences are 
required 
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Curriculum 1, Social Science (5). Pr., admission to Teacher Education, junior standing. 
Music and Related Arts (5). Pr., junior standing. 


Musical, rhythmic. and artistic activity program in the context of laboratory expenences with children. 


Curriculum for Early Childhood Education | (10). Lec. 8, Lab. 6. Pr., coreg., FED 214, junior 
standing. 


Language Arts and Social Science curricula appropriate for children ages four through eight. Laboratory 
evperiances are required 


396. 


401. 
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Music for the Elementary Teacher (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., consent of instructor. 

An elective tor Elementary Education or Music Education students. The design of curricula and teaching 
Strategies in grades K-6; includes laboratory experience with children in a public school! 

Curriculum II (10). Lec. 8, Lab. 6. Pr., coreq, FED 320, junior standing. 


Understanding, skills, and nttitudes necessary for planning and Implementing elementary mathematics and 
natural science curricula are developed in an individualized teaching-learning setting tory experi- 
ences are required. 


Curriculum |, Mathematics (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Curriculum II, Natural Science (5). Pr., junior standing. 
— lor Early Childhood Education ti (10). Lec. 8, Lab. 6. Pr., EED 320, coreq., FED 


Mathematics and natural science curricula appropriate for children ages four through eight. Laboratory 
experiences are required 

Professional Internship ip (15). Pr., senior —— admission to Teacher Education prior to 
Internship, appropriate 

Provides supervised, on-the-job experiences epp a scnool, college. or other appropriate setting. These 
experiences will be accompanied by —— scheduled discussion periods designed to provide positive 
evaluation and analysis of the intern experience. 

Directed Independent Study (1-10). 

The student's learning efforts are guided toward desired objectives. Includes evaluation by prolessor and 
student of work accomplisned at regular intervals. 

Special Topics (1-5). 

Seniors and professors pursue cooperatively selected concepts and theoretical formulations normally in 
small groups 


—28* Elementary Instructional Strategies (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., Professional 


Patterns as pete curriculum and organization for instruction, including the analysis of previous and 
current laboratory experiences in education. Attention given to implementation of system's approach in 
student's area of specialization. 


Analysis o! Early Childhood Education Programs (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., EED 420 and 
Professional Internship. 


Curriculum and organization of early childhood programs are evaluated. Previous and current laboratory 
experiences are related to Current trends in early childhood education. Labor activities will be 
coordinated by the faculties in the Department of Elementary Education, and Family and Child Development 


Practicum (1-10). 


Provides experiences closely relating theory and practice. usually carr on simultaneously 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
Individualizing the Classroom Reading Program (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr.. EED 300. 


Helps develop competencies in the use of d He and prescriptive techniques of teaching reading 
Strategies for individualizing the classroom pm ey program wil! be stressed. 

Reading in the Content Areas in the Elementary Schoo! (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., EED 300. 
Develops competencies in teaching functional reading in the elementary school Directed reading activities 
Specialized skills, and study skills stressed 


—— — — Lab. 4. Pr. 


Develops competencies in leaching functional reading in the elementary schoo! Directed reading activities 
Specialized skills, and study skills stressed. 

Music in the Elementary School (5). 

insight into skills, techniques, and Knowledge of music Appropriate materiale adapted to social and musical 
interests of children. are studied and evaluated. 

Organization of Elementary Schoo! Music (3). Pr., EED 304 or IED 423. 

Theory and development of the music program in the elementary schoo! 


GRADUATE 
The Early Childhood Education Program (3-10). Pr., bachelor's degree. 


Curnculum, feaching-learning process, materiais. and facilites appropriate for young thildren will be 
studied in a laboratory environment 
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621. Current Trends in Childhood Education (5). Pr., EED 620 or bachelor's degree in Ear! 
Childhood eni " : 


Developments, issues, and trends in early childhood education curriculum 


622. Seminar in Early Childhood Education (3-10). Pr., EED 621. May be repeated for credit not to 
exceed 10 hours. 


Contemporary problems in early childhood education. Intensive study in areas of terest and need 
624. Research in Early Childhood Education (5). Pr., EED 621. 
Review, analysis. and interpretation of research in areas of early childhood education 


625. Internship (5-15). 
Supervised, on-the-job experiences in a school, college, or other appropriate setting. These experiences 


accompanied by regularly scheduled, on-campus discussion periods for positive evaluation and analysis of 
the intem experience. 


641. Diagnostic Procedures in Reading (5). Pr., EED 461 or consent of department head. 


Administration, scoring and interpretation of specific reading tests to determine causes of reading disability 
Formal and informal evaluation procedures tor regular and remedial classrooms. Screening tests for 
contributing factors to reading disability. Analysis and implication for correction of reading difficulties 


542. —— Procedures in Reading (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., EED 641 or consent of department 
ad. 


Appropriate individual and group techniques for correcting deficiencies with practice in continuing 
evaluation of reading difficulties. Use of equipment and matenals with children having reading problema. 


646. Directed Independent Study (1-6). 


The student's learning efforts are guided toward desired objectives. Includes evaluation by professer and 
student of work accomplished at regular intervals. 


649. The Elementary School Program (5). 


Major curriculum areas and teaching practices in the modern elementary school. Attention given to 
implications of research and theory for the total elementary school program 


650. Seminar in Elementary Education. 3-10 hours. May be repeated for credit not to exceed 10 


Critical analyms and evaluation in elementary education with emphasis on improving the instructional 
program An opportunity to do intensive study on selected topics 

656. Directed Individual in Reading Diagnosis and Reading Remediation (5). Pr., EED 642 or 
consent of department ; 
Clinical experiences in on problems in reading and related areas. Aiso clinical experiences in ine 
remediation of reading pro s. 


557. Individualizing Instruction in Elementary Schools (5). 


Analysis of programs of individualizing instruction, Emphasis will be on design. implementation, and 
management 


695. Practicum. (1-15). 
Students get experiences closely relating theory and practice, usually carried on simultaneously 
The following research/field project credit options are available in each department 
according to the levels of degree study offered in the department. 
699. Research and Thesis (Credit to be arranged). May be taken more than one quarter. 
798. Field Project. (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than one quarter. 
799. Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than one quarter. 


Engineering (EGR) 
For other engineering courses, refer to individual departmental course offerings. 
100. Engineering Perspectives (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 2. Pr., PN student, or COI. 


An introduction to the engineering profession: its scope. activities, opportunities, and relationship to society 
in general 
491. Legal Aspects of Engineering, Architecture and Design (3). 


Lega! aspects ot ineering and design: an introduction to the American legal system with emphasis on 
problems o! the Subseries ond design professions. 
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English (EH) 
Professors Patrick, Head, W. S. Allen, Amacher, Breyer, N. A. Brittin, Current-Garcia, 
Jones, Littleton, Nist, and Woodall 
Associate Professors Hudson, Jeffrey, Morrow, Mowat, Rose, and T. Wright 
Assistant Professors R. Brittin, Daron*, Denton, Dry, Dunlop, Gresham, Hitchcock, 
Kouidis, Latimer, Rivers, Rygiel, Solomon, Stevens, Stroud, and Waltham 
Instructors Alexander*, Brown’, Calfee*, Hey”, Hopkins", Jarecke", Killian*, Lewis", 
Meyer*, Milnor*, Randolph*, Rankin*, Smith*, Stalnaker*, Tubbs*, M. Waters”, C. 
Whatley*, W. Whatley, Williams, and R. Wright 
The requirements for English and Comparative Literature majors enrolled in the 
School of Arts and Sciences are stated on pages 90-91; requirements for English and 
Comparative Literature majors enrolled in the Schoo! of Education are stated on pages 
126-127. 
English Composition (101-102-103 or 105-106) is required of all students and is a 
prerequisite for all other courses in English. 


I. General Curriculum Courses 
100. Basic English (No credit). All quarters. 


English grammar and mechanics and fundamentals of composition. Students placed in this course by the 
English artment must pass EH 100 to be admitted to EH 101-102-103 


101-102-103. English Composition (3-3-3). EH 101 pr. for 102; 102 pr. for 103. Ail quarters. 


The essentials of composition and rhetoric. Reading of selected essays. fiction. poems, and plays 


105-106. Honors Freshman English (3-3). EH 105 pr. for 106. EH 105, Fall; 106, Winter. 


Reading and composition for superior students. Students earning a C or better final grade in both courses 
will receive an additional three hours of credit. The student who fails to earn at leant à C changes to the regular 
sequence (EH 101-102-103) and completes a total of three courses Departmental approval required for 
admission to this sequence.) 


141. Medical Vocabulary (3). Fall, Winter, Spring. 


Pretixes, suffixes, and the more common root words of medical terminology 


250-251. Survey of English Literature for Superior Students (5-5). EH 250 pr. for 251. All quarters. 
English literature trom Beowu!f to the present. An optional alternative to EM 253-254-255 for students with a B 
or average in Freshman English 


253-254-255. Survey of English Literature (3-3-3). EH 253 pr. tor 254; EH 254 pr. for 255. 
English literature from all periods by genres: EH 253, narrative, 254, drama, 255, poetry 
260-261-262. Survey of Literature of the Western World (3-3-3). All quarters. 


Master works from Homer to Faulkner. EH 260, the Classica! Period, EM 261. medieval through aighteanth 
century: EH 262. nineteenth and twentieth centuries 


Il. English Literature Before 1700. 


History of English Drama (5). Winter. 
English drama from the medieval period tó 1900 


Poetry and Prose of the English Renaissance (5). Fall. 


Nondramalic literature, 1475-1640. 


Chaucer (5). Winter. 

The major works o! Chaucer in Middle English 

Medieval English Literature (5). Spring. 

This course concentrates on Le Morte Darthur, Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, Pearl, medieval Gama, and 
the Middle English lyric 


The Age of Milton (5). Spring. 


Nondramatic literature of the seventeenth century. with emphasis on Milton 
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498-499. Readings for Honors (5-5).* Pr. S aed standing with a minimum of 2.0 overall average, a 
——— — upper division English courses, and the consent of the English 


individual —— propan in à specific period or phase of literature or language. as determined by the 
instructor and student. An honors essay and a written examination will be required 


551-552. Shakespeare (5-5). EH 551-552, Fall; EH 551, Winter; EH 552, Spring. 


The first quarter deals with the plays written before 1600, emphasizing comedies and histories: the second. 
—* the "" aeg wn after 1600, stressing tragedies. Credit for either or both of these courses preciudes 
credit for 


il, English Literature After 1700 
. Contemporary Fiction (5). Fall. 


352 
American and British novelists from Lawrence to Faulkner 
363. Eighteenth Century British Literature (5). Winter. 
The Age of Dryden, Pope. and Swift. 
375. The English Romantic Movement (5). Spring. 
Romantic poetry trom Gray to Keats. 
463. Eighteenth Century English Literature (5). Spring. 
Poetry and prose trom Johnson through Blake. 
550. Contemporary Poetry (5). Winter. 
The chief modern poets of England and America. 
557. Victorian Literature (5). Winter. 
The major poets and nonfiction writers from 1830 to 1890. 
581-582. English Novel (5-5). EH 581, Fall; EH 582, Winter. 


The first course emphasizes the eighteenth century novel: the second, the nineteenth century novel 


IV. American Literature 
325. The Short Story (5). Winter, Summer. 
The development of the short story in America and Europe trom the early nineteenth century to the present 
357-358. Survey of American Literature (5-5). EH 357, Fall, Spring; EH 358, Winter, Summer. 


The first course deals with American literature trom the beginning to 1860; the second, with American 
literature trom 1860 to the present. 


472. The American Novel (5). Fall. 

The development of the American novel from the beginning to 1900. 
591. American Poetry (5). Fall, alternate years. 
Major American poets trom the Colonial period to the present 
American Drama (5). Fall, alternate years. 


American dramatic and stage history trom Colonial times to the twentieth cantury with emphasis on 
developing tastes and techn ques. 


595. Southern Literature (5). Spring. 
The poetry, fiction, and nonfiction prose writings in the South from Revolutionary times to the present, with 
major emphasis centering on Southern regional attitudes and trends. EH 365 precludes credit for this course 
V. Literature in Translation 
312. The European Novel (5). Spring. 
The reading and analysis of significant novels by major European writers 
335. Classical Mythology (3). Winter. 
The character and influence of Greek and Roman mythology 
340. The Classical Background (5). Fall. 
Readings trom the major Greek and Roman writers. The texts studied are chosen with particular attention to 
their subsequent influence upon English and American literature 
353. Contemporary Drama (5). Spring. 
Continental, British. and American dramatists from ibsan to the present dey 
571. Renaissance and Baroque (5). Fall. 
A survey of the major trends in European literature from the fourteenth fo the seventeenth Gentunes 
573. Romanticism (5). Spring, alternate years. 


A comparative — | of the major authors of the Romantic movement in Europe. The coursa s aim will be to 
distinguish national peculiarities and determine possibilies of a common thematic, stylistic ground 


*May be taken in Categories Inv 
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Realism to Naturallsm (5). Spring, alternate years. 
A comparative study of major French, German, and Russian authors of Realism and Naturalism with a view to 
evolving novelistic techniques, subject matter, and philosophy 


The Symbolist Movement in Literature (5). Winter. 


^ comparative study of Symbolinm of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 


VI. Language and Linguistics 
Rhetoric and Stylistics (5). Spring. 


The principles of rhetorical analysis and of modern stylistics with practical application of ose principles to 
varied types of literary materials. 
Introduction to the Study of the English Language (5). All quarters. 


A brief history of English, together with a survey of traditional as well as modern approaches to the langu: 
(inetuding both structural and transformational grammars), The focus i» on the systems of English, butt 
course also treats semantics, usage. dialectology. lexicography, and psycholinguistics 


History of the English Language (5). Spring. 
The chronological development of the English language 
Introduction to Linguistics (5). Winter. 


Modern methods of language study, with particular emphasis on English syntax and semantics 


Vil. Writing Courses 


301-302. Creative Writing (3-3). EH 301 pr. for 302. Fall, Spring. 
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The writing and criticizing of ahort stories. 
Creative Writing (3). Winter and Summer. 
The writing and criticizing of poems 


Technical Writing (3). All quarters. 
Practical peung, especially ndence and reports. Tor students i^ acientinc and Technical fields 
Credit for EH 315 precludes credit for this course 


Business and Professional Report Writing (3). All quarters. 


The writing of formal and informal Dusiness reports with emphasis on design. organization, research. and 


Advanced Composition (5). All quarters. 
The practice and theory of expository writing, the command of language for the clear and forceful 
communication of ideas. 


Written Business Communications (3). All quarters. 


Application of semantica. communication theory, human réfations, and rhetorical techniques to written 
business communications. practice in qxpository and persuasive writing 


The Craft of Fiction (5). Pr., EH 301-302, consent of instructor. Winter. 
The writing of fiction 


Vill. Courses on Special Topics 
Word Study (3). Fall. 


Both practical study of words to increase reading vocabulary and study of semantics (historical, literary, 
linguistic, general) to develop an analytical awareness o! words and their uses 


Shakespeare's Greatest Plays (3). Winter. 

Some of Shakespeare s masterpieces. Credit tor EH 551-552 preciudes credit tor this course 
Southern Literature (3). Spring. 

Science Fiction (3). Winter, Summer. 

Representative science fiction trom the nineteenth century to the present 

Women in English and American Literature (3). Winter. 


Allernataly, this Course studies the stereotypes of women in literature and the achievement of women writers 


The American Dream (3). Spring. 
The concept and sources of the American Dream and its influence on American ilterature trom the discovery 
of America to the 


Recent Fiction (3). Fall. (Alternates yearly with EH 386). 
The reading and discussion of selected examples of the New Fiction 


Contemporary Prose (3). Fall. (Alternates yearly with EH 385). 


Recent non-fiction prose works noteworthy for Meir styie and content 
GRADUATE 
Introduction to Graduate Study (5). Fall. 


611-612. Studies in the History and Interpretation of Literature (5-5). Summers only. 


814. 


The Theory of Prose Fiction (5). Spring. 
Methods and techniques of prose fiction, parficul. an they developed during the late nineteenth and marty 
twentieth centuries. The course will focus on the close study of selected noveis and criticism 
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616-817. Studies in the American Language (5-5). Summers only. 

The English Language |: Old English (5). Fall. 

621. The English Language li: Middle and Modern English to 1500 (5). Pr., EH 620. Winter. 
623. Beowulf (5). Pr., EH 620. Winter. 

Mediaeval Literature (5). Fall. 

Chaucer (5). Spring. 

Linguistics I: Phonology and Morphology (5). Fall. 

Linguistics II: Syntax and Grammar (5). Winter. 

Linguistics II: Formal Stylisties (5). Spring. 

Elizabethan and Jacobean Drama (5). Fall. 

Spenser (5). Spring, 1976. Alternates in Spring with EH 636. 

—— in the Poetry and Prose of the English Renaissance (5). Alternates in Winter with EH 


Poatry and Prose of the Seventeenth Century (5). Alternates in Winter with EH 633. 
Studies in Shakespeare (5). Spring. 

Milton (5). Alternates in Spring with EH 632. 

Restoration and Eighteenth Century English Drama (5). Spring. 

Studies in the Age of Pope (5). Fall. 

Studies in the Age of Johnson (5). Winter. 

Studies in English Romanticism (5). Winter. 

Victorian Poetry (5). Spring. 

Victorian Prose (5). Fall. 

Studies in the Nineteenth Century English Novel (5). Spring. 

Modern Poetry (5). Spring. 

Modern Fiction (5). Winter. 

Studies in Twentieth Century Literature (5). Fall. 

American Literature of the Colonial and Revolutionary Periods (5). Spring. 

es in American Literature, 1800-1860 (5). Alternates in Summers and Winters with EH 
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Studies in American Literature, 1860-1914 (5). Fall. 
Studies in the Literature of the South (5). Alternates in Summers and Winters with EH 671. 
The History of Literary Criticism (5). Alternates in Summers and Winters with EH 681. 


The — Literary Criticism (5). Continuation o! EM 680. Alternates in Summers and 
Winters EH 680 


684-685, Directed Individual Study (5-5). 
699. Research and Thesis. 
799. Research and Dissertation. 


Environmental Health (ENH) 


For information on this program refer to the description of the curriculum in the 
Interdepartmenta! curricula section of the Bulletin. 


Family and Child Development (FCD) 


Associate Professors Krantz Head, M. Layfield, B. Lindholm, and Touliatos 
Assistant Professors Current-Garcia, Everett, Hanna, 
Hatch, Hinton, and Scarth 
Instructors Meadows, Rickertson, Styers. and Thompson 


157. Family and Human Development (3). All quarters. 


Human development as it & affected by the family and the lamily as it alfects and is affected by the culture 
Prior credit for any other Family and Child Development course preciudes credit for this courte 


204. Dynamics of Marriage (3). Fall, Winter. 


Maie and female roles in mate choice, manage. adjustment, parenthood and marriage problems. Open to 


267. Child Development |: Principles and Theories (4). Pr., SY 201. All quarters. 


introduction to the principles and theories of chid development 
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Family I: Structure and Function of the Family (5). Pr., SY 201. All quarters, 
Introduction to the structure and function of the family, it» interaction with other societal institutions, and the 
effects on all family members. 


Approaches to Child Study (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., FCD 267, 268. Fall, Spring. 


Principles and poem of studying children and their families. Directed observation experiences are 
arranged in the Child Study Center. 


Child Development II: Infancy and Preschool Age (4). Pr., FCD 267, 268. Fall, Winter, Spring. 
Physical, intellectual, and soolal —— children from infanoy through preschool age, emphasizing 


— infiuences on development and . Laboratory experiences may be arranged in the Child Study 

er 

Sri Development Ii: School Age and Adolescence (4). Pr., FCD 267, 268. Fall, Winter, 
ng. 


Physical. inteliectual, and social development of children from school age through adolescence, emphasiz 

ing tamiliai influences on development and behavior Laboratory expériences may be arranged 

Family il; Mate Selection and Marital Interaction (4). Pr., FCD 268. Fall, Spring. 

Theories of mate selection and marital interaction. Consideration of factors contributing to marital stability 

and success. 

Family Ill: Patterns of Family Interaction (4). Pr., FCD 268. Fall, Spring. 

Current theories of tàmily interaction including normal and deviant patterns and their etfects 

The Family and Child Monta! Health (4). Pr., FCD 267, 268. Winter, Summer. 

impact of the family on children s emotional development. 

Techniques of Interviewing (4). Pr., consent of instructor or submission of initial application 

for internship. Fall, Spring. 

Principles and techniques of interviewing and establishing # helping relationship with individuals and 

groups. 

Man the Consumer (3). Pr., junior standing or consent of Instructor. All quarters. 

Management of family resources and consideration of alternatives available to familias a» consumers 

Consumer problems. use of information sources, and analysis of laws protecting consumers 

Consumer Oriented Legislation (5). Pr., FCD 323 or COL. Winter. 

Examination ot laws involved in consumer protection and resources available tor consumers. Use of 

economic theory and cost-benefit principles in analyzing consumer protection laws 

—— Experiences with Young Children (2). Lab. 4. Pr., FCD 267, 268, 300. Fall, Winter, 
ng. 

Supervised participation in the Child Study Center preschool programs. 

Introduction to Day Care for Young Children (3). Pr., FCD 267, 268, 300, and 301. Fall. 

Discussion of day care past and present Exploration of theoretical and practical issues relating to day cara 

programs serving children trom infancy through preschool Tho variety of available child care services 

policy issues and social legislation, licensing standards. implications of day care for the family 

Development of Day Care Programs (3). Pr., FCO 350. Winter. 

Consideration of program dimensions and day care models including role of the teachers. children. families. 

volunteers, aids, resource personnel, and the community in developing à dày care program. inclusion of 

parents in supportive educational experiences Research and evaluation in day care 

Undergraduate Research and Study. Credit to be arranged (1-5). Mey be repeated tor a 

maximum of 5 credits. Pr., departmental approval of application. All quarters. 

Consent for enroliment is based on a written proposal outlining tne proposed course of study. Students 

should consult the department head tor further information and approval forms 


Directed in Family and Child Development, Credit ta be arranged (1-3). Pr., consent 
of instructor. All quarters. 

May be repeated for a maximum of 3 credits. 

Recent Research in Child Development (4). Pr., FCO 267, 268. Winter, Summer, 

Synthesis of recent research in child development with particular emphasis on atudies dealing with family 
influences on children 

Learning Experiences for Young Children (3). Lec. 3. Pr., FCO 267, 268, and 300. Fall, Spring. 


Methods of promoting cognitive development of chiüdren 


. Learning Experiences for Young Children Laboratory (2). Lab. 6. Fall, Spring. 


Laboratory work in the child study laboratory Hours lo be arranged Must be taken concurrently with 


Corresponding lecture Course. 
Home der Al Residence (5). Pr., CA 113, 115, 116, NF 112, FCD 157, 323, CA 431, 
junior . All quarters. 


Residence in the home management house gives actua) experience in different phases of homemaking with 
ae placed on the management process, satisfactory group relations. and development of individual 
initiative 


Parent Education (4). Pr., FCO 267, 268; SC 273. Fall, Winter, Summer. 


The principles of working with parents on both an individual and group basis. Laboralory experiences are 
arranged 
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Administration of Programs lor Young Children (3). Pr., FCD 437. Spring. 


Essential procedures in programming for young children, including housing, equipment, financing, statt, 
records, feeding, health protection, and community relations. Field trips may be arranged to selected 
children's centers 


The Aged and His Family (3). Pr., FCD 268. Spring. 


The aged and his family as affected by problems or health, finances, leisure time, housing and relationships 
Laboratory experiences where needed 


Introduction to Field riences (2). Pr., SY 375 and departmental approval of application tor 
Internship. Pr. or —* FCD ath Fall, Winter, " 


introductory course designed ta help students prepare tor maximum utilization of supervised professional 
experiences 

Directed Field Experience Ve hours in A, B, C, D, E, F or G). No more than three (3) options 
may be taken lor a total of twenty (20) credits. 

A. Social Services: B. Family and Child Development; C. Maternal and Child Health; D. Day Care; E. Parent 


Education, F Family Economics, G. A Field experience arranged on individual basis, supervised by 
faculty in community agencies, hospitals, clinics, Child Study and Family Life Centers. 


Seminar (2). FCD 497 or consent of Instructor. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
Family Financial Management (5). Pr., FCD 323 or consent of Instructor. Fall. 


Family financial planning, Including short-term money management, long-term planning, allocation of family 
resources, and use o! credit. 


Management Problems in the Home (3). Pr., FCD 268, 323. Spring. 


The processes o! decision-making in families for achieving gosis through the effective use of human and 
material resources. Analysis o! Cáse studies and examination o! consumer and management problems at ali 
socioeconomic levals. 


Women's Changing Roles and Potentialities (3). 


A critical analysis of woman's changing roles in society. Etfects of these changes on the family and of 
women's self-fulfiliment and social Contributions. 


GRADUATE 
Methods of Research in Home Economics (3). Pr., PG 215 or equivalent. Winter, Summer. 


Research and investigation methods applicable to the various areas of Home Economics Required of ali 
graduate students in Family and Child Development. 


lal Probi 1-5). Pr. , consent of instructor and — m y 
ened "May b aken fer more than One quarter, Hol fo exceed G hours redit Uva - 
minimum of 48 for the M.S. degree. All quarters. 


A. Family Relations; B. Child Development; C. Home Management: D. Family Economics; E. Marriage and 
Family Counseling; F Parent Education. 


Personality Development (4). Pr., FCD 267 or equivalent. Fall. 
The development of personality of the child with particular emphasis on the effects of family interaction in the 
early years 


Advanced Child Development (4). Pr., FCD 610 or PG 433 or COI. Winter, Summer. 


Review, interpretation, and evaluation o! substantive areas of child development emphasizing changes in 
knowledge o! these as à resuit of recent research 


Social Development of Children (4). Pr., FCD 611. Summer. 


Theory and research related to the acquisition of social behavior by children 

Child Guidance (4). Pr., FCD 610 or PG 433 or COI. Winter. 

Survey of principles and techniques of child guidance 

The Family and its Relationships (4). Pr., SY 301, FCD 268, 610 or PG 433, or COI. Fall. 


Intensive study of the family and its effect on personality development 
Parent-Child Relations (4). Pr., FCD 268, 610 or COI. Fall. 


Discussion of parent-child relations and evaluation of relevant research literature 


Family Psychopathology (4). Pr., FCD 620 and PG 435. Winter. 


Dynamics of paychopathology in families and critical evaluation of Current theory and research 
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Child and Family Study (4). Pr., FCD 611 or COI. Spring. 

Survey of principles and methods lor the study of children and their families. Students develop à case study of 
an individual child which requires intensive appraisal of his intellectual. personality, and social development 
and functioning. 

Marriage and Family Counseling (4). Pr., FCD 610, 620, and 622; CED 628 or PG 638. Spring. 


Discussion of individual, conjoint, and group techniques of marriage and family counseling 


Human Sexual Behavior (4). Pr., 610 and FCO 620; Pr., or coreq., FCD 622. Spring. 
Nature of sexual development, normal and abnormal sexual functioning. attitudes toward sex Treatment of 
sexual dysfunction. 

Diagnosis in Marriage and Family Counseling (4). Pr., PG 415 or equivalent; pr. or coreq., 
FCO 624. Spring. "is 
Analysis ot testing, intake material, and case records. Development of diagnostic skili in dealing with family 
interaction 

Parental Education (4). Pr., SC 273, FCD 610, 611, and 620 or COI. Summer. 


Parent education, its scope, aims, and effects on parent-child relationships 


Readings in Family Life and Child Development (4). Pr., FCD 267, 268 or COI. All quarters. 


Current literature and research Dorn ve pre-school child; the school-age child: the adolescent. the 
young adult; problems of later maturity nging family patterns 


Recent Research in Family Economics and Home Management (4). Pr., EC 200, 202, FCD 323, 
441, 460 or COI. Fall. 

Synthesis ~ recent research déaling with developments and trends in family economics and home 
managemen 

Readings in Family Economics and Home Management (1-4). Pr., FCD 323, 441, EC 200 or 
COI. Fall, Winter, Spring. 

independent readings in family economics and home management 


—— Problems of Families (4). Pr., EC 200, 202, FCD 323, 441, 460, CA 453 or COI. 


income distribution, cost of living, the business cycle, taxation, and economic provisions for unemployment. 
health, accidents, old age. and dependents 
Management of Family Resources. (4). Pr., EC 200, 202, FCD 323, 441, 460 or COI. Spring. 


Evaluation and balanced use of human and non-human resources in family lang 


Seminar (1-5). 
A. Family Relations, B. Child ——— C. Home jement: D. Family Economica: E. Fimsearch 
Techniques: F Marriage and Family nealing. G. Parent Education 


Practicum (2-8). May be repeated for a maximum of 8 hours of credit. Pr., departmental 
approval. All quarters. 


A. Child Development: B. Family Relations: C. Parent Education; D. Oay Care and Programs for Young 
Children, E. Marriage and Family Counseling) F. Family Economics 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. All quarters. 


Required of all students under the Thesis Option in army held 


Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures (FAA) 


Professors Shell, Head, Dendy, Lawrence, Lovell, and Moss 
Associate Professors Allison, Boyd, Davies, Pamatmat, Prather. 
Ramsey, Rogers, Smitherman, and Snow 
Assistant Professors Bayne, Grizzle, Plumb, 
and Shelton 
Research Associate Scarsbrook 


Fish Culture (3). General elective. Winter. 

Construction und management o! ponds, and the principles undertying fish production: also hisning 
methods, bait production, and the identification o! the more common sport fish. (May not be taken tor credit 
by students who have already earned credit in à more advanced Course in fisheries.) 


Practica! Fish Culture (5). As arranged. 

Credit wil! be arr for 3 months in a state oF federal hatchery or in an approved commercial hatchery or 
on other phases of fish culture All students waning to lake This Course must obtain permission todo so I om 
the Head of the Department 
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Special Problems in Fisheries and Aquacultures (1-3). Pr., senior standing. 


A student can register tor a total of not more than three hours credit 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


Limnology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 104, PS 205, BI 103. Spring. 
Biological, chemical, and physical factors affecting aquatic life. 


Biological Productivity and Water Quality (5). Lec. 5. Pr., CH 208 or COI. Fall. 


Chemical and biological aspects of water quality as related to fisheries and aquaculture. 


ae yoyr pamiii in Fisheries and Aquaculture (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Pr., or Coreg., 
BY or 510 or equivalent and COI. 

The role of aquatic vegetation in fish production. its utilization and control. Summer 

Fish Breeding (3). Lec. 3. Pr., ZY 300. Fall. 

Philosophy of breeding in fishes and other aquatic animals. principles and methods in fish breeding 
inheritance of characters responsible for efficient fish production 

Aquaculture (9). Pr. ZY 501, FAA and ZY 538. Summer. 


A lecture. laboratory, and field course introduces aquatic and marine biology students to the history, 

principles, problems, and procedures relating to the culture of commercially important crustaceans, fish, and 

—— along the Guit coast Offered only at the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, Ocean Springs, 
ississippi. 


Hatchery Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., BI 103. Spring. 


Operation ot hatcheries for production of cold- and warm-water game fish and bait minnows; care of brood 
trsh; methods of stocking. fertilizing, supplementary feeding, and controlling weeds, transportation of fish 
contro! of parasites, and related hatchery problems. 


Pond Construction (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Fall. 


Principles and practice m the selection of pond sites, surveying and mapping pond areas, and construction of 
dams, spiliways and diversion ditches. 


Management of Small impoundments (5). Lec. 3, Lab. B. Pr., BI 103. Summer. 


Consideration of the species of fish used in management o! small impoundments. species balance, 
population balance analysis, methods of correcting unbalanced conditions, renovation of old impound- 
ments, and related problems of water 


management 
Fisheries Biology (3). Pr., BI 103. Winter. 
An introduction to the study of vital statistics of hah populations. 
General Ichthyology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., BI 103. Spring. 


Morphological, functional, raphical, and behavioràl su of l'ishes. Classification of fishes using 
Monographs and keys. Field trips and laboratory work will 1e loca! species 


Functional Morphology (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., Bi 103, COI. Summer. 


Gross and micro-anatomica! studies of representatives of principal fish groups trom the Southeastern United 
States. 


Fish Parasitology (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Pr., BI 103. Fall. 

Basic concepts of fish parasitology and epizootiology, identification and control of fah parasites 
Fish Diseases (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., BY 300. 

Bacterial and viral diseases of fishes, their isolation, culture identification. and control 


Management of Streams and Large Impoundments (3). Lec. 3. Pr., FAA 537, or COI. Fall. 


Fish populations of streams and large impoundments and 4 Consideration of methods for managing those 
populations 


Sampling Fish Populations (1). Lab. 4. Pr., or Coreq. FAA 547 or COI. 


Theory. equipment, anc procedures for sampling fish populations. 


GRADUATE 
Advanced Fisheries Biology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., FAA 537. Spring. 


The concepts of population dynamics and of the interaction of reproduction, growth, and mortality in fish 
populations. Use of these concepts in fish population management 


Advanced Bological Productivity and Water Quality (5). Lac. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., FAA 516 or COI, 


Advanced water quality studies related fo theres and equaculture. Emphasis on measurement of relevant 
water quality parameters and interpretation of data 


Aquaculture (5). Pr., FAA 516. Winter. 


Principles underlying aquabc productivity and !evels of management a* demonatrated by domestic and 
foreign lotic and tenitic cultures of hsn and other squatic crops. 


Fish Processing Technology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 208 and BY 300 or ADS 514. Winter. 


Chemical and biological aspects of fishery products as they ara related to the use of these products for 
human foods: principles of preservation unit operations in procesrng, packaging, storage, and distribution 
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621, rer Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 208 and course in physiology or nutrition or COI. 
mmer. 


Fundamental and applied ts of fish nutrition including the physiology of food assimilation, nutrient 
requirements, nutrient try of feed sources, ration formulation and practical feeding 


Water Quality Management in Aquaculture (5). Lec. 5. Pr., FAA 516, 617, or COI. Spring. 
Chemical, mechanical. and biological methods tor maintaining and improving water quality in Hah culture. 
Advanced Fish Parasitology (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Pr., FAA 545. Winter. 

The morphology, taxonomy, lite history. ecology and pathological effects of parasites of tish, 
Advanced Microbial Fish Diseases (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Pr., FAA 546 or COI. Fall. 


Advanced study of the epizootiology, pathogenesis, isolation, taxonomy and immunology of bacterial and 
viral diseases of fish 


Seminar. (Credit to be arranged.) 
Special Problems in Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures (2-5). 


A. Aquaculture; B. Aquatic Ecology; C. Biology and Management, D. lohthyology; E. Nutrition; F. Pathology 
G. Processing and Technology os 


Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 
Doctoral Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) 


35 EB ERE 


Food Science (FS) 


The Food Science curriculum outlined on page 65 is administered by an inter- 
departmental committee. Food Science courses required in this curriculum are: ADS 
101 Man's Food-3, ADS 201 Intr. Food Science and Technology-5, ADS 514 Food 
Microbiology-5, ADS 515 Food Plant Sanitation-5, HF 200 Food Science Seminar-1, HF 
340 Industrial Food Preservation Technology-5, HF 543 Food Analysis and Quality 
Control-5, HF 545 Food Chemistry-3. 


Foreign Languages (FL) 


Professor Peak 
Associate Professors DiOrio, Head, Helmke, Phillips, and Posniak 
Assistant Professors Brann, Latimer, Madrigal, Mason, Morris, K. Olson, Perricone, 
, Warbington, and Wolverton 
Instructors Cox, Elmore, Millman, S. Olson, Thomas, and Vandegrift 


It is to the student's advantage to begin foreign language al the highest possible 
level because by so doing he can gain college credits through advanced placement. On 
the basis of the Foreign Language Department's evaluation of his previous foreign 
language training and/or test scores, he may enter the second, third, or fourth quarter 
course in a language. If he makes a grade of C or higher, he will receive 10, 15, or 20 
hours, respectively (5 credit hours for the course and 5, 10, or 15 hours, respectively, for 
advanced placement). If the student is well enough prepared, he may enter at a level 
higher than the fourth quarter, but he will not receive more than 15 hours through 
advanced placement 

If he does not earn at least a C, he will not be granted advanced placement credit. He 
may then enter the language at a lower level, re-enter at the same level, or attempt 
another approved language. 

Credits earned through advanced placement may be applied toward graduation as 
well as toward foreign language requirements in various curricula. 


Language Proficiency Courses 
080. Proficiency in English for Foreign Students. No credit. 


individualized and small group instruction primarily for foreign graduate students who need to obtain greater 
in comprehension and in spoken and written English. including idiomatic expressions and 
Cultural adaptation. May be repeated 
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127-128. Reading Proficiency in French. No credit. Lec. 3. Pr. for FL 128, departmental consent. 
Winter and Spring. 


Primarily for graduate students who shouid consul! thew advisers for specilic departmental language 
requirements. FL 128 channels students into their field of study. e.g. humanities, social sciences. and 
sciences 


137-138. Reading Proficiency in Spanish. No credit. Lec. 3. Pr. for FL 138, rimental consent. 


Primarity for graduate students who should consult thelr advisers for specific departmental language 
requirements. FL 138 channels students into their field of study. ag.. humanities. social sciences, and 
sciences. 


157-158. Reading Proficiency in German. No credit. Lec. 3. Pr., for FL 158, departmental consent. 
Winter and Spring. 


Primarily tor graduate students who should consul! their advisers for specific departmental language 
requirements. FL 158 cnanneis students into their fields of study, a-g., humanities, social sciences, and 
ac 


ences 
177-178. Reading Proficiency in Russian. No credit. Lac. 3. Pr. tor FL 178, departmental consent. 
Winter and Spring. 


Primarily tor graduate students who should consult their advisers for specific departmental language 
requirements. FL 178 channels students into their field of study, 9.9., humanities. social sciences, and 
cionci 


Latin 
111-112-113. First Year Latin I-II-II (5-5-5). FL 111 pr. for 112; FL 112 pr. for FL 113. 


Fundumentais of Latin: language skills stressed with increasing emphasis on reading. including selections 
from ancrent authors. 


211-212-213. — AN EN TOL TDNANBRCR IE? . for 212; FL 212 
pr. for 213. Exceptions to this sequence may be g by departmental consent or when 
course offerings so require. 


Review of Latin grammar and syntax and survey of Latin literature through selected readings of authors 
primarily trom the Golden and Sitver Ages. 80 B.C —ca. 140 AD. 


French 
121-122-123. First Year French 1-11-I (5-5-5). FL 121 pr. for 122; FL 122 pr. for 123. 


Fundamentals of French. language skills stressed with progressive emphasis on conversation. Exposure to 
French civilization. 


221-222-223. Second Year French I-li-I!I (5-5-5). Pr., FL 123 or equivalent, FL 221 pr. for 222; FL 
222 pr. lor 223. Exceptions to this sequence may be granted by departmental consent or when 
course offerings so require. 


Language skills stressed. structural review and composition: reading in French literature: exposure to 
French civilization 


321. French Conversation (3 or 5*). Pr., FL 223 or equivalent. Fall. 


Practice ins; , everyday French. based on texts and situations concerning contemporary life especially 
in France Moyne 'apesiad once for credit but counted only once toward à major 


French Composition (3 or 5*). Pr., FL 223 or equivalent. Winter. 


Practice in wribng letters. brief articles, themes and reports, based on original composition and on 
transiation. May be repeated once fot credit but counted only once toward a major 


French Civilization (3 or 5*). Pr., FL 223 or equivalent. Spring. 

A presentation of the cultural herilage of France including present day institutions 
Survey of French Literature | (3 or 5*). Pr., FL 223 or equivalent. Fall. 
Readings in French literature trom the Middle Ages through the seventeenth century 
Survey of French Literature II (3 or 5"). Pr., FL 223 or equivalent. Winter. 
Readings in French literature trom the eighteenth and the early nineteenth centuries 
Survey of French Literature ili (3 or 5*). Pr., FL 223 or equivalent. Spring. 
Readings in French literature from the latter nineteenth and the twentieth centuries 
Seminar in French Literature (3 or 5*). Pr., FL 223 or equivalent. Summer. 
Readings in French literature from selected periods Normally offered in Summer quarter only. 
Business French (3). Pr., FL 223 or equivalent. 


Intensive practice m preparing commercial correspondence and reading contracts, agreements. and related 
documents in French. will De placed on the acquisition of è business-oriented vocabulary 


peers NR ll ll Pr., atleast one 400-lavel French course and consent of 


Directed study in area of special interest, for he superior student in French. May De repeated once for credit 
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Spanish 
131-132-133. First Year Spanish 1-11-11 (5-5-5). FL 131 pr. to 132; FL 132 pr. to 133. 
Fundamentals of SPANISH. Language skills streased with progressive emphasis on conversation. Exposure 
to Hispanic civilization. 
231-232-233. Second von See 111-111 (5-5-5). a FL 133 or equivalent. FL 231 pr. to — FL 
232 pr. to 233, Exceptions to this sequence may be granted by rimental consent or 
course offerings so require. 
Language skills stressed; structural review and composition, reading in Spanish literature, exposure to 
Hispanic civilization 
Spanish Conversation (3 or 5*). Pr., FL 233 or equivalent. Fall. 
Intensive practice in the spoken language, with simultaneous review of vocabulary and structure. May be 
repeated once for credit but counted only once toward a major 
332. Spanish Composition (3 or 5*). Pr., FL 233 or equivalent. Winter. 
Practice in writing letters, brief articles. themes and reports, based on orginal composition and translation 
May be repeated once for credit but counted only once toward à major 
Hispanic Civilization (3 or 5*). Pr., FL 233 or equivalent. Spring. 
Intensive exposure to the culture of Spain and Spanish America, as reflected in the fine arts and fiterature 
Emphasis on geographic, historical, social, artistic. spiritual, and political forces in Hispanic civilization and 
its contribution to world cultures 
Survey of Spanish Literature to 1700 (3 or 5*). Pr., FL 233 or equivalent. Fall. 
Development of Spanish literature trom its beginnings through the Golden Age (1700) 
Survey of Spanish Literature trom 1700 (3 or 8*). Pr., FL 233 or equivalent. Winter. 
Development of Spanish literature from the Decadencia (1700) to the contemporary period 
Survey of Spanish American Literature (3 or 5*). Pr., FL 233 or equivalent. Spring. 
Panorama of literature in Spanish America trom pre-Columbian times to present 
————— Crapul st Forst Gin Pr., FL 233 or equivalent. 
mmer. 
intensive practice in composition and conversation through original and directed thames a3 well us through 
Oral presentations. 
339. Business Spanish (3). Pr., FL 233 or equivalent. 
intensive practice in preparing commercial correspondence and reading contracts, agreements, and related 
documents in Spanish. Emp will be placed on the acquisition of a business-oriented vocabulary 
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Italian 
141-142-143. First Year Italian II-III (5-5-5). FL 141 pr. to 142; 142 pr. to 143. 


Fundamentals of italian. Language skills stressed, wilh progressive emphasis on conversation. Exposure to 
Italian civilization 

241-242-243. Second Year Italian l-Il-1l —— Pr., FL 143 or equivalent. FL 241 pr. to FL 242; FL 
242 pr. to FL 243. (Exceptions to this sequence may be granted by departmental consent or 
when course offerings so require.) 
Stress on language skills, structural review and composition readings in italian literatura and exposure to 
Italian civilization 

German 


151-152-153. First Year German I-ll-tll (5-5-5). FL 151 pr. to 152; 152 pr. to 153. 

Fundamentais of German. Stress on language skills, with progressive emphasis on conversation Exposure 
to Germanic Owilization. 

251-252-253. Second Year German F-il-Ill (5-5-5). Pr., FL 153 or equivalent. FL 251 pr. to 252; 252 
pr. to 253. Exceptions to the sequence may be granted by departmental consent or when 
course offerings so require. 

Stress on language skills: structural review and Composition, readings in German literature and exposure to 
German civilization. 

351. German Conversation (3). Pr., FL 251 or equivalent. Fall. 

Practice in spoken, everyday German. — on texts and situations concerning contemporary life in 
Germany or other German-speaking count 

352. German Composition (3). Pr.. FL 251 or or equivalent. Winter. 

Practice in writing letters, briet articles. Themes and reports based on onginal composition and on 

transiation 

German Civilization (3). Pr., FL 251 or equivalent. Spring. 

Review of the cultural — * ot the German language, with emphasis on its present-day status, influence 

and civilization in abroad 


354. Survey of German Literature (3) Pr.. FL 253 or any two German courses on the 300-level. 


—*— in German literature of the earliest periods to tne eghteenth century 


“300 and 400-ievel French and nish courses will carry S quarter hours of credit only when taken in the 
Alabama-Auburn Academic Summer Abroad Program 


Courses of Instruction 


Survey of German Literature II (3). Pr., FL 253 or any two German courses on the 300-level. 


Readings in German literature of the nineteenth century 

meet IND Pr., FL 253 or any two German courses on the 300-lavel. 
ape in German literature of the twentieth century 

Seminar in German Literature (3). Pr., FL 251 or equivalent. Summer. 

Readings in German literature trom selected periods. Normally offered in Summer Quarter only 
Business German (3). Pr., FL 253 or equivalent. 


intensive practice in Lai dei commercial correspondence and reading contracts, agreements, and relateó 
documents in German UR will be placed on the acquisition of a business-onented vocabulary 


German Classicism (3). Pr., four 300-level German courses or equivalent. Alternate Fall. 


Consideration, analysis, and criticum ot German writing o! the classical period 


German Romanticism (3). Pr., tour 300-level German courses or equivalent. Alternate Winter. 
Consideration, analysis. and criticism o! German Romantic writing 


German Realism and Naturalism (3). Pr., four 300-level German courses or equivalent. 
Alternate Spring. 


Consideration, analysis. and criticism of German writing of Realism and Naturalism 


German Drama (3). Pr., four 300-level German courses or equivalent. Alternate Fall. 


Consideration, analysis, and criticism of selected German theater. 


Twentieth Century German Literature (3). Pr., four 300-leva! German courses or equivalent. 


Consideration, analysis, and criticism of selected German prose prior to World War Il 


Contemporary German Literature (3). Pr., four 300-level German courses or equivalent. 


Consideration, analysis, and criticism of selected German writing since World War li 


Independent Work in German (3). Pr., at least one 400-level German course and COI. 


Directed study in area o! special interest for the superior student in German May be repeated once for credit 
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Portuguese 
161-162-163. First Year Portuguese .. (5-5-5). FL 161 pr. to 162; 162 pr. to 163. 


Fundamentals of Portuguese Stress on language skills. progressive emphasis on conversation Exposure to 
Luso-Brarzilian civilization 


261-262-263. E RS, i , FL 163 or equivalent. FL 261 pr. to 262; 
262 pr. to 263. Exceptions to this sequence may be granted by departmental consent or when 
course offerings so require 


Stress on language skills — review and Composition, readings in Luso-Brazilian literature. Exposure 
to Luso-Brarilian civilization 


Russian 
171-172-173. First Year Russian I-II-III (5-5-5). FL 171 pr. to 172; FL pr. to 173. 


Fundamentals of Russian. Stress on language skilis. progressive emphasis on conversation. Exposure to 
Russian civilization. 


271-272-273. Second Year S 1-1- (5-5-5). Pr. QUEM MEME; FL 271 pr. PL FL 
272 pr. to 273. Exceptions to this sequence may be granted by departmental consent or 


course offerings so require. 
Stress on | skills, structural review and Composition. Readings in Russian literature, continued 
exposure to ian civilization 


371. Russian Literature from 1820-1860 in Translation (3). 

Literary history of the period: selected works by Pushkin, Lermontov, Gogol, Goncharov, Turgenev 
372. Russian Literature from 1860-1917 in Translation (3). 

Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, Chekhov 
373. Soviet Russian Literature 1917 to Present in Translation (3). 

Gorky, Sholokhov, Mayakovsky, Pasternak. Solzhenitsyn and others 


FRENCH ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE COURSES 
521. E PE Pr., tour 300-level French courses or 


Training in oral French to increase vocabulary, improve fluency and pronunciation. May te repeated once tor 
credit 
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Advanced French Composition and Stylistics (3). Pr., four 300-lovel French courses or 
equivalent. 

Exercises in advanced grammar and syntax ined to enhance the student's linguistic ability. Teaming m 
Fée t aal and in the use of stylistic devices derived trom significant literary sources. May bo repeated once 
lor credit 


Advanced French Civilization (3). Pr., tour 300-level French courses or equivalent. 


An in-depth study of French civilization, with emphasis on the relationship of history. arts. and literature from 
the Middle Ages to the present, 


French Literature Since World War II (3). Pr., tour 300-level French courses or equivalent. 


Consideration, analysis, and criticism of selected authors and movements in letters, (heater cinama, and 
other media 


French Literature Outside Continental France (3). Pr., four 300-level French courses or 
equivalent. 


Consideration, analysis, and criticiam of selected French literature trom Africa, the Antilles, Canada, and 
other French-spedking areas. 


Seminar in Advanced Language Skills (3). Pr., four 300-level French courses or equivalent. 


Training in wriling and speaking French. Exercises include compositions, explications ee textes and 
exposés. May be repeated once lor credit 


unir French Literary Genres and Movements (3). Pr., four 300-level French courses or 
ent. 

ets readings in French literature from selected genres or movements 

Research Methods (1). Pr., four 300-level French courses or equivalent. 


An introduction to the methods of scholarty investigation in literary history and crificism. Special emphasis is 
given to practical training in the use of bibliographical resources and in the preparation of formal written 
presentations of research results 


SPANISH ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE COURSES 
Middle American Short Story (3). Pr., four 300-level Spanish courses or equivalent. 


The short story in Middie America, with emphasis on Ihe modern and contemporary periods. 

South American Short Story (3). Pr., tour 300-level Spanish courses or equivalent. 

The short story in South America, with emphasis on the modern and contemporary periods 

Middle American Theater (3). Pr., tour 300-level Spanish courses or equivalent. 

The theater in Middle America, with emphasis on the contemporary period. 

South American Theater (3). Pr., tour 300-level Spanish courses or equivalent. 

The theater in South America, with emphasis on the contemporary period 

Cervantes (3). Pr., four 300-level Spanish courses or equivalent. 

The prose works o! Cervantes with special emphasis on Don Quijote. 

Contemporary Spanish Poetry (3). Pr., four 300-level Spanish courses or equivalent. 

Spanish poetry since 1900. 

Contemporary Spanish Theater (3). Pr., four 300-level Spanish courses or equivalent. 

The Spanish theater since 1900 

Contemporary Spanish Prose Fiction (3). Pr., four 300-level Spanish courses or equivalent. 

The development of prose fiction from the mghteenth century to modern times. 

—— Spanish-American Poetry (3). Pr., four 300-level Spanish courses or 
ent. 

eia forms. leading movements. and principal poets in Spanish America ance Modornism 

Seminar in Composition and Stylistics (3) Pr., tour 300-leve! Spanish courses or equivalent. 

Advanced training in composition and stylistics with specilic course materials determined by needs of 

students. May be repeated once for credit 


Seminar in Conversation and Phonetics (3). Pr., four 300-level Spanish courses or equivalent. 
Advanced trairéng in conversation and phonetics with specitic course materials determined by needs of 
students. May be repeated once for credit 


GRADUATE COURSES IN FRENCH AND SPANISH 


A non-sequential offering of courses required of students pursuing the degrees of 


Master of Arts in French, Master of Arts In Spanish, Master of French Studies, Master of 
Hispanic Studies, and Master of Arts in College Teaching. Representative works, literary 
movements, and techniques of literary criticism within respective genres of French. 
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Spanish American, and Spanish literature are emphasized and analyzed in depth. A 
background in the history of the French language and of the Spanish language is 
presented and required of all Master's candidates. Courses may be taken concurrently. 


FRENCH GRADUATE COURSES 


History of the French Language (3). 

The history of the language from its Latin origins to the t day. Phonological, morphological, syntactic, 
and lexical developments are traced. External factors ting these developments are considered as well 
Medieval French Literature (3). 


An introduction to medieval French literature and the language in which it was composed. Representative 
samples of texts trom different genres are read and examined mainly from a literary viewpoint. 
Sixteenth-Century French Literature ! (3). 
The development o! French prose during the sixteenth century. Prevailing elements of Renaissance thought 
are considered through the works of representative authors. 
Sixteenth-Century French Literature II (3). 
The development of French poetry and drama during the sixteenth century. Major elements of tne 
Renaissance are considered thr the works of representative authors 
Seventeenth-Century French Literature | (3). 
The development of French poetry and prose during the seventeanth-century Major movements such a 
préciosité and Neoclassicism are treated through the works of representative authors 

French Literature II (3). 
The development of French drama during the seventeenth century Works by Corneille, Moliere and Racine 
are emphasized. 
Eighteenth-Century French Literature | (3). 
The development of French literature during the eighteenth century, with emphasis on drama. contes 
philosophiques and major works of the philosophers of the Enlightenment 
Eighteenth-Century French Literature II (3). 
The development of the French novel during the eighteenth century. Major trends and themes (roman 
pase roman epistolaire, sensibilité pré-romantique) are treated through the works of representative 
a s 
Nineteenth-Century French Literature | (3). 
The development of French poatry and drama during the nineteenth century. Major movements such as 
Romanticism. Parnaesianism and Symboliwm are treated through the works of representative authors 


French Literature II (3). 
The development of French prose. particularly the novel, during the nineteenth century. Majot movements 
such as Romanticism, Realism and Naturalism are treated through the works of representative authors 


Twentieth-Century French Literature | (3). 


The development of French literature before World War | An in-depth study and analysis of major authors and 
movements in all genres. 


Twentieth-Century French Literature II (3). 

The development of French literature between World War | and World War II. Major literary trends and 
movements in ali genres are treated through the works of representative authors 

Directed Readings in French Literature (1-3). (Credit to be arranged). 

Supervised in specialized areas. Registration i= by permission of the department and the instructor 
May be for credit. 

Introduction to College-Level French Instruction (1). 

Instruction for graduate teaching assistants including critical observation of performance and guidance by > 
designated supervisory professor May be repeated for 4 maximum of two credits 


Research and Thesis (Credit to be arranged). 


SPANISH GRADUATE COURSES 
History of the Spanish Language (3). 


The history of the language trom its Latin origins to the present day. Phonological, morphological, syntactic 
and lexical developments are traced. External factors affecting these developments are conssdered as wall 
Medieval Spanish Literature (3). 

An introduction to medieval Spanish litersture and the language in which i| was composed 

samples of lexts from the different genres are read and examined mainly from a literary viewpoint 


Early Development of the Spanish Theater (3). 
a eu yh dn historical study of the development o! the theater trom the Auto de Los Reyes Magos through 
Lope de Vega 


Golden Age Spanish Theater (3). 


& critical and historical study of the theater of the seventeenth century after Lope de Vega 
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Eighteenth and Nineteenth Century Spanish Theater (3). 
An intensive study of the Spanish theater from 1700 to 1900 
Renaissance—Golden Age Spanish Prose Fiction (3). 


S - nd and historical study of the prose fiction of the Renaissance and Golden Age through representative 
au 


Renalssance—Golden Age Spanish Poetry (3). 

Spanish poetry trom the Renaissance to 1700 

Eighteenth and Nineteenth Century Spanish Poetry (3). 

Spanish poetry trom 1700 to 1900. 

Middle American Novel (3). 

The modern and contemporary novel in Middle America. 

South American Novel (3). 

The modern and contemporary novel ih South Amenca. excluding the River Plate region. 
River Plate Region Novel (3). 

The modern and contemporary novel of the River Plate region in South America 
Development of Spanish-American Poetry through Modernism (3). 


The development of forms, of leading movements and principal poets in Spanish America trom the 
pre-Columbian seach aroun Modernism 


Seminar in Hispanic Literature (3). 
Intensive readings in Hispanic literature from selected genres, authors, periods or movements May be 
repeated once for cred 


Directed Research (1). 
Study and research in specialized areas under the direct supervision of one faculty member Registration by 
permission only. May be repeated twice for credit. 


Introduction to College-Level Spanish Instruction (1). 
Instruction for graduate leaching assistants including critical observation of performance and guidance by a 
designated supervisory professor. May be repeated for a maximum of two credits 


Research and Thesis (Credit to be arranged). 
Forestry (FY)* 


Professors DeVall, Hodgkins, Johnson, and Thompson, Head 
Associate Professors Beals, Larsen, and Posey 
Assistant Professors DeBrunner and Golden 


Instructor Janes 
Forestry Convocation (0). Fall, Winter, Spring. 
A semi-quarter!y forum required of all fi students except in summer quarters. Visiting lecturers from all 
segments of federal, state. and private f will discuss topics of importance to the lores! economy and 
interest to students. 
Dendrology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., BI 102, or consent of instructor. Fall. 
Taxonomy and identification of the forest trees of the United States and Canada. The major natural 
species groups, their geographic d n and their typical site occurrence are outlined 


Forest Cartography (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Pr., MH 160. 

Use of drafting instruments in the construction of grida and planimetric and topographic maps, use of staff 
compass, tape, and plane table in map contro! and detail compilation, mapping accuracy requirements 
engineering lettering; and map design. 

Forest Mensuration (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., FY 201, 203, Spring. 
Measurement theory: methods and equipmen! used in measuring trees and stands, units of measure used in 
forestry: log rules and volume tables; condition class mapping; elementary limber estimating: stand and 
stock tables. 

Wood identification and Uses (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Fall, Spring. 

identification of the commercial woods of the United States by macroscopic features. elementary wood 
anatomy, sufficient to permit an understanding of wood properties and the suitability of certain woods for 
specific uses. Introduction to the major uses Of wood and the basic principles of lumber grading 

Wood Measurements (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., MH 160 or equivalent. Spring. 


Wood measurements oriented toward the needs of students in wood technology 


Wood and Art (1). Lab. 2. 
The student wil! be introduced to wood terminology and to the use of wood in art forms in comparision with 
metal and stone. The unique properties of selected species will be studied 


“The prerequisite may be waived by permission of the instructor concerned. tof junior and senior students in other 
departiments 
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Silvies I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., BI 102, CH 104. Winter. 
Relationships between site factors and the internal structure, metabotiem and growth o! individual trees. 
Silvics II (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., AY 305, FY 201, 303. Spring. 


Effects of site, competition and cultural practices on the establishment, development and yield of forest 
standa Reciprocal effects of forest cover on the site 


Sampling (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., MH 151 or consent of instructor. Winter. 


Basic statistical and sampling concepts and procedures as applied Lo forestry problems. 


Advanced Mensuration (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., FY 204, 309. Spring. 

Statistical decision theory, Stratified sampling, including testing for etfectiveness o! stratification, allocation 
of the sample. and sample size inventories with probability proportional to size (point sampling). Forest 
growth and yield. Nature and use of yield tables. Stand projection methods. Growth percent 


Wood Anatomy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., FY 205, Fall. 


identification of commercial woods of industry microscopic features Comparative anatomy and 
phylogenetic relationships introduction to microtechnique and maceration techniques. 


Farm Forestry (5). Lec. 5. Pr., sophomore standing, Fall, Winter. 


(Not open to students in the degree Forestry curricula.) The place of farm forests in agricultural economy. The 
application of forestry principles to the problems of Ihe farm woodland, especially as they relate to Alabama 
conditions 


Forest Products (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., FY 205 or 311. Fail. 

Specitications, gr — and manufacture o! wood products derived trom fores! lands, including an 
introduction to pulp paper manufacture and other chemical and mechanical processes utilizing wood 
Wood as an Art Medium (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. For students majoring in the Fine Arts. Winter. 


Basic technology and properties of wood as applied to its use as an art medium Wood identification, design 
of wood forms, and effect of moisture on rhe dimensional stability of wood. Design problems involving * 


Forest Fire Control and Use (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., FY 307, junior standing. Winter. 


Forest fire protection Use of fire as a silvicultural tool. Public relations problems. Extended field trips will be 
made. 


Forest Recreation (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Summer. 
Planning and administration of recreation in forest land management. Extended field trips will be made 
Logging (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., FY 204. Fall. 


Logging methods and the factors affecting the costs in each phase of logging Field practice given in the sale 
use of mechanical logging equipment 


Wildiand Recreation Philosophy and Policy (3). Fall. 


The philosophy and policy of wildiand recreation Laws and traditions at federal, state. and loca! levels of 
government a5 well as industrial and other landowners outlooks and developments relative to wildiand 
recreation will be discussed 


Recreational Land Classification (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Pr., FY 460. Spring. 


Land classification for various recreational uses will be reviewed and discussed trom an economic viewpoint 
Extended field trips wil! be required 


Recreational Site Management (3). Pr., FY 461, Coreq., FY 507. Spring. 
Management of recreational sites so as to take into account all of the resources of the land as woii as ine 
human and economic toroes influencing that management will be examined 


Field Mensuration (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., FY 310. Summer. 


Application of sampling theory and forest mensurational principles lo the design ol forest resource 
inventories 


Forest Engineering (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., FY 203, Summer. 

Application o! the principles o! civil engineering to forest field conditions. Practical experience in road 
location, land surveying, and topographic surveying for recreational purposes. 

Forest Site Evaluation (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Pr., GL 110, FY 307, junior standing. Spring. 
Theoretical and feid training in the classification and evaluation of forest habitats and land for various uses 
Overnight field trips are required 

Forest Regeneration (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Pr., FY 307. Summer. 

Field observation and evalustion of natural and artificial methods of regeneration of forest types. with 
emphasis on ecologica! factora Extended field trips will be made 


DM Tour (1). Lab. 3. Offered only under the ‘‘Satisfactory/Unsatisfactory” option. 


55 ms (1-5 each). Pr., COI, and approval of department 
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study defined as in FY 691. 

Senior Thesis (5). senior standing. 

A problem in the student s ares of interest Will test ability of student tò do thorough library research as weii às 


any needed laboratory or field work A comprehensive report, written in the style of a grmtuale thems, is 
required 
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ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
Forest Management (5). Lec. 5. Pr., FY 520, 538. Spring. 


General principles ap) rmn the organization, administration and regulation of forest properties primarily 
lor the production o! of 

Microtechnique of Hard Materials (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 12. Pr., FY 311 or COI. 

Preparation and sectioning of hard materials for microscopic study. Care and use of the sliding microtome 
and diamond saw, staining, counterstaining and mounting of sections 

Range Management (2). Lec. 2. Pr., FY 307 or BY 413. Fall. 

Survey of range management as applied to forest properties. 

Photogrammetry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., FY 310 or COI. Spring. 

Use of mera! photographs in Forestry. Particular emphasis m placed on specifications lor forestry 
photographs. basic map control, planimetric mapping, timber type mapping and timber volume estimation. 
Silviculture (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., FY 307 or BY 413. Fall. 

Methods of controlling establishment. composition, growth, and quality of forest stands. Overnight field 
trips. not to exceed three, will be required 

Fores! Research Methods (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., FY 309 or MH 163. Winter, Spring. 
Review of statistical and sampling methods. Experimental design and analysis o! data 


Wood Gluing and Lamination (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Coreq., FY 311; Pr., PS 205. Winter. 


Types and characteristics of woodworking glues. The theory, d in, and manulacture of laminates and 
other glued ucts. The student will be introduced to research lechmques and procedures by pursuing a 
specific study that will culminate in a comprehensive report 

ical Properties of Wood (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. 
Mechanical properties of wood. factors affecting the strength of wood, principles used in the design of wood 
structures. Testing procedures. 


Seasoning and Preservation of Wood (5). Lec. 5. Pr., FY 311. Winter, 


Principles and practices of seasoning and impregnation of wood, study of wood destroying agencies 


Seasoning and Preservation Laboratory (2). Lab. 6. Pr., FY 532. Spring. 

Required for wood 2* —— only. Laboratory study of techniques and equipment used in the 
seasoning and impregnation of 

Forest Policy and Law (3). Lee. 3. Spring. 

Development of forest policy in the United States against the background of cultural heritages amd economic 
situations Forest Laws, National and State, ss i by and as influencing policy. 

Forest Products Marketing (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., FY 204, 205. Winter. 

An introduction to the forest products available for sale trom large forest properties, the marketing channels 
through which they move, theit comparative prices and production 8 and their meanurement 


Forest Watershed Management (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., GL 110 and FY 303, AY 304, or 305 and 
BY 413. Winter. 


Forest igsonty aie eM D The use of forests and forestry practices for the 


regulation of streamflow. An overnight feid trip is required 

Forest Economics | (3). Pr., AS 202 or EC 200. Fall. 

Fundamentals of economics as applied to forestry. Supply, demand and price relationships. predictions for 
the future. Marginal analysis as E to forestry enterprises. Bases and methods o! forest valuation in the 
determination of stu damages. aitornatress ond land Taxes. the valuation and effect upon forest 


properties. insurance credit in forest ventures. 


Forest Economics II (3). Pr., FY 537. Winter. 
Iput QUU relationships in forest production. Computation of financial maturity of trees and stands 
Competition for resources in the management 0f fores! properties. Uses of land and evaluation of intangible 


values associated with land 
Seminar in Forestry (1). Pr., senior standing. Spring. 
Advanced current üterature and recent Gewelopments, with written and verbal reports on selected problems 
ou edd ei etd 
ogram 
Wood Chemistry (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., FY 330, CH 203. 
Detailed physical and chemical nature of cellulose and modified cellulose and their derivatives. Study of the 
lignoceíiulose complex. The chemical analysis of wood 


Forest Tree improvement (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., ZY 300 or COI. 


Principles of heredity as to forest trees and thelr management Review of current knowledge in tree 
improvement. Pr n m tree breeding. Study and eraiuaton of activities deegned to produce 
genetically i 


Forest Soils (5). Lec. ec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., AY 304 or 305. 


ha aein Senne. —— chemical properties Of forest soils in relation to growth of trees. 
Ciassification of forest on the basis of productivity Special emphasis on forest soils in the southern pine 


region 
—— — Lec. 2, Lab. 8. Pr., Gi 110, or AY 304 or 305; FY 307 or 
Methods o! detecting. measuring, describing and analyzing forest communities and community typan. 
Application to the study of forest ecosystems 
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617. Remote Sensing (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 206 or 221, and BY 413 or equivalent, or COI, 
Spectral regions. Reflectance and emission of — energy. Types of remote sensing systems, 
inctuding graphic, in the visible and infrared regions, linescannmng in the visible and infrared 
spectral regions. and radar. The applications of remote sensing imagery to non-urban management 


691. Directed Study (1-5). Directed Study limited to a maximum of 5 hours in area and 
to a maximum of 15 hours in all areas as credit towards the Master of degree. All 
Areas of Directed m (A) — Ma , (B) Forest Economics. (C) Forest meine (Di Regression 
—— A — (F) Forest ogrammetry, (G) Forest Mensuration, (H) Forest 


orest Soils, (J) Forest ecology, (K) Forest Genetics, (L) Tree Physiology. (M) Wood Anatomy 
iy AN) hi Uses o Wood à ves Products, (O) Chemistry of Wood Gives, Finishes, & Impregnants, (FP) 
Q) Recreation, and (R) Remote Sensing. 


695. Special Problems (3-8). All quarters. Area of study defined in FY 691. 


— problem in forestry of wood utilization. Such a problem will be of lesser nitude than a thesis but 
will test the student s ability to do thorough library research as well as any needed laboratory or field work 
and to prepare a comprehensive report on his findings. The work may be spread over more than one quarter 
but shall be limited to a total of eight quarter hours. 


699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 
799. Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Foundations of Education (FED) 


Associate Professors Robison, Head, Greenshields, Lauderdale, and Littleford 
Assistant Professors Brogdon, Gamble, Goldstein, G. M. Halpin, G. W. Halpin, 
Miller. Morris, Schuessler, Spencer, Trentham, and Wilmoth 
Instructors Guthery, Herring, McCullers, Rice, and Rudder 
Adj. Instructor Warner 


213. Human Growth and Development (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., sophomore standing. 
Teacher and the school in the direction, measurement. and evaluation of individual growth and development 
by using vartous sociological, philosophical, and psychological theories. Laboratory experiences required 


214, Psychological Foundations of Education (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., sophomore standing. 


The psychological dimensions of the educational process. The Mac eee conditions, and evaluation of 
learning. and related methodologies of teaching. tences and evaluation of the Pre-teachi 


Field Experience. For descr of the Pre-teaching fed Exporenes. Pr ram, see Professions 
Requirements, Sect —— of Education - 


320. Social Foundations of Education (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., junior standing. 


The relationship of —— school and contemporary socety end the influence of cultural — nri eh the 
teaching earning process Laboratory experiences focus upon mastering basic tools for studying 
as a dynamic social system 


480. Philosophical Foundations of Education (5). Pr., FED 320 or equivalent. 
Educational movements and ideas in Western cultura which influence modern educational practices 
€— ok ot Men ToU and the Professional internship through philosophical analysis of 
490. Evaluation in Education (3). Le Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., senior standing. 


Methods. procedures. and evaluative instruments for determi: teaching effectiveness and the attainment 
of educational goals. Examination of theories and — * Measurement, seit-raivuaton. and 
pupil accounting Techniques, uses and interpretation of educational statistics. Laboratory experiences in 
the public schools 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
520. Educational Sociology (5). Pr., FED 320 and SY 201 or equivalents. 


The school as a sociai institution. Group interaction, formal and informal structure and organization. and the 
reiationship of education to other social institutions 


534. Personality Dynamics and Effective Behavior (5). Pr., ten hours of psychology. 
Analysis of adaptive and maladaptive behavior. Not open to students majoring in peychology 


GRADUATE 
600. Education in Modern Society (5). Pr., graduate standing. 


The interaction of ninorical. piiosoghcos! and sociological considerations affecting education in modern 


Social Foundations of Education (5). Pr., graduate standing. 


Man as s social being. his social relationships and inventions. and value patiens Directions and suppor of 
educational developments in relanon (0 various socio-economic Structures 
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Social Change and Educational Development (5). Pr., graduate standing. 
Major current theories of social change und their practical application in improving the school and directing 
social innovations which sustain educational im 


provements 
Urbanization and Educational Development (5). Pr., FED 600. 


Developments in the concentration of population, wealth, and cultural dissemination In urban areas The 
changing character of this concentration, and its impact on educational agencies regarding different 
population groups and different areas of educational service. 


Advanced Educational (8). Pr., FED 213 and 214 or equivalents. (Not open to 
students with credit M FED S1]. 
The psyc ical bases of learning. Particular emphases are the development and modification of cognitive 


and aftective avior 


Education and Culturally Disadvantaged People in America (5). Pr., FED 600. 


Areas and extent of cultural disadvantage and its relation to education —: concentrations of 
disadvantage in relation to patterns of population and cultural development. Educational aims and 
procedures in preventing and remedying cultural disadvantage 

History of Education (5). Pr., FED 600. 

The emergence of education as a formal institution, tracing its historical development trom earty Greek times 
to the present and emphasizing the historical antecedents which have helped to shape the role and functions 
of education in Western culture. 

Philosophy of Education in America (5). Pr., FED 600. 

Major American contributions to the philosophy ot education and their influence on educational practice 
Need for, und procedures in, reexamining concepts in the light of recent scientific and cultural develop- 
ments. 


Development and Status of Educational Philosophy (5). Pr., FED 600; 636 or consent of 
department head. 


Development of philosophy of education from the standpoint of ifs implications for educational practice 
Several patterns o! thought are considered including Supermaturalism. idealism. realism, humanism. 
communism, existentialism, and experimentalism. 


Comparative Education (5). Pr., FED 600; two quarters of graduate study or consent o! 
department head 


Comparative study of selected educational systems in nations in various stages of development. Special 
attention given to American educational iesves in cross cultural contexts 


Current Problems and Issues in4he Foundations of Education (5). Pr., teaching experience. 


Selected issues in the sociological, psychological, historical and philosophical foundations of education 
which affect the total educational enterprise and its relation to society 


Foundations in Curriculum and Teaching (5). 

Curriculum patterns and teaching materials reviewed in terms of recent ninpi meins and expenmentation 
contlicting conceptions of the nai re of the curticulum and the sociological, phical and psycholog! 
cal implications of these conflicts. methods of curricular reorganization in the elementary and secondary 


hools. 
Seminar In Foundations ot Education (3-10). May be repented lr rei not wo exceed 10 


Historical, philosophical, sociological, psychological. and resmarch issues and their impact on education 
Research and Experimentation in Education (5). 


Research methods. design of experiments, and evaluation, data sources, research planning. elements al 
scientific method and proposal writing. Current trends in educational research 


The need and importance of applying statistical methods fo the si Gf educational problems, statistical 
met appropriate to education. and interpretation of meanings o! statistical analyses 


Research and Experimental Design (5). Pr., FED 672. 


Relationship of design to validity: significance of variables, testing hypotheses, evaluation of research and 
research 
Advanced Statistical Methods in Education (5). Pr., FED 672. 


Analysis of variance and covariance, correlation analysis and linear regression. Simple and complex factorial 
deagns applied to educational 


research 
Advanced Research and Experimental Design (5). Pr., FED 675. 


An extensive examination of the nature and Character of experiments! design i^ educational research 
including the development of appropriate analytical 


Geography (GY) 


Assistant Professors Bagwell. Acting Head, Bushey, 
Dawsey. Dorman, Icenogle, and Jeane 


Principles of Geography (5). Not apen to juniors or seniors except with COI. 
AE P RP UR et ee ee minerals. 
toils, biota 
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Physical Geography—Weather and Climate (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. 

Weather and climate: causes and controls, Characteristics and distribulion of world climates and their 
economic and social effects. Not open to students having credit tor GY 300. 

Physical Geography former Land forms (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. 

Selected elements of the earth's physical system to include such items as landtorms, basic weather elements, 
soils, and vegetation. 

Introduction to Cultural Geography (5). 

Selected elements of cultural geography to include basic concepts, review of literature, and Influence of man 
in changing the face of the earth 

Economic Geography (5). 

Distribution and environmenta! relationships o! man's principal economic activities 
Geography of the Soviet Union (5). General elective. 

The physical and human geography of the U.S.S.R. and its role in international affaire 

Geography of Latin America (5). 

A regional survey of economic and social developments, resources and producta 

Geography of Anglo-America (5). 

Human-use regions, resources, social and economic developments wil! be studied. 

Geography o! Europe (5). 


The influences of climate, surface features, and natural resources on the distribution of peoples, their 
industries and routes of trade. Consideration will be given to each country within its regional setting and to 
the relationship of Europe to the remainder of the world 


Geography of Asia (5). 


Climate, topography, and natural resources and their influence upon the distribution of peoples, industries 
and commerce. 


Geography of Africa (5). 


The principal regions of Africa with particular emphasis on the areas and countries o! greater economic and 
international importance. 


Geography of Alabama (5). 
Geographic elements comprising the resource base for the state's economy 
Political Geography (5). General elective. 


The interaction between the natural-physical environment and the international activities ot world powers 
Emphasis on the changing geographic and economic patterns in world affairs 


Cartography (5). 
Techniques of map construction. with attention given to both the drafling and interpretation of maps and 
other graphic presentations. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
Development of Geographic Thought (5). 


The development of modern geographic thinking with special attention to the methodology employed in tne 
science of geography 


Advanced Physical Geography (5). Pr., COI or GY 214. 
Geomorphological approach to the study of landforms in addition to in-depth analyses of earth systems 
Advanced Cultural Geography (5). Pr., COI or GY 215. 


Analysis of selected themes within the general field of cultura! geography that illustrate man-iand 
relationships. 


World Resources and their Utilization (5). 


The world's principal natural resources are studied prima ok from the — point of view (location, 


transportation, topography. water supply, power sources. climate, etc ) 
Alabama—Resources and Problems (5). 

inventory and problematic aspects of Alabama resources, both humen and natural 
Urban Geography (5). 


The location, character, and growth of urban centers, wilh special arention to their interior patterns of land 
use and cultural development 


Geography of Manufacturing (5). 


World manufacturing tegian s with emphasis on the United States Location patterns of selected industries 
wil! be examined from standpoint ot location theory 


GRADUATE 
Seminar in Cultural Geography (5). Pr., COI, or graduate standing. 


Designed for intensive study and analysis of selected themes within the broad field of cultural geography 


Geography Seminar (5-10). Pr., COI or graduate standing. 


Designed lor students in intensive study and analysis o! problems in geography 
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Geology (GL) 


Professor Carrington, Head 
Assistant Professors Cook, Fouts, Settlemyre, and Taylor 
Instructors Nunan and Pierce 


Introductory Geology | (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. All quarters. 

The origin and classification of rock-forming and ore minerals. Sedimentary, metamorphic, and igneous 

ponen and classification of rocks that result from such processes. Rook deformation and mountain 
uilding. Not ogen to students having credit in GL 110 


Introductory Geology I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. All quarters. 

Geomorphology through study o! westhering, mass movement, formation of sois, and the erosional, 
transportational, and depositional aspects of groundwater. streams. oceans, glaciers, and wind. Not open to 
students having credit in GL 110 


Historical Geology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., GL 101, 102, or 110. 


Physical and biological history of the earth, with emphasis on the evolution of fife forms. 


Physical Geology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. All quarters. 


An accelerated course in general geology for the student with an interest and/or aptitude in natural sciences. 

Survey of the important minerals and rocks with emphasis on the processes that effect their formation and 

n XD ^ Gm Origin and classification of geologic structures Not open to students having credit in GL 101 or 
L 102. 


Geological Field Methods (2). Lab. 5. Pr., GL 110 or COI. Winter, Spring. 
The instruments and methods used in geological field mapping 


Paleobotany (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., Bl 101, sophomore standing. Fall. 
Morphology. anatomy, evolution, and stratigraphy o! fossi! plants, including microscopic fossils. 


Invertebrate Paleozoology (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Pr., Bi 101, sophomore standing. Winter. 


Morphology, classification, and ificance of selected genera representative of the diversity of fossil 
invertebrates, including oec fossils. 


Applications of Paleontology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., GL 205 and 206, sophomore standing. 


The principles and techniques of pgieontology will be considered: fossilization. speciation, evolution. 
palececology, peleogeography. and biostratigraphy. 
Independent Geological Mapping (2). Lab. 5. Pr., GL 115, sophomore standing. All quarters. 
independent project of limited extent done with the consent and under the direction of a faculty 
member A deolegical map and report must be completed, summarizing the investigation of the area chosen 


Mineralogy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., CH 103, junior standing. Fall. 

introduction to crystal chemistry and crystallography. Systematic study of representatives of important 
metallic and non-metallic mineral groups 

Optical Mineralogy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., GL 301, junior standing. Winter. 

Theory and application of polarized light optics as applied lo mineral identification, with emphasis on the 
study of rock-torming silicate minerals in thin sections 

igneous and Metamorphic Petrology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., GL 302, junior standing. Spring. 
Principles and processes o! intrusive and exIrutee igneous activity and metamorphism Description and 
classification of igneous and metamorphic rocks. 


Sedimentary Petrology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., GL 302, junior standing. Fall. 


Detailed description and classification of sedimentary rocks. with emphasis on The processes 0! sediment 
transportation, deposition And diagenesis in Marine and non-marine environments. 


Structural and Geotectonic Principles (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., GL 110 and 115, junior standing. 


Principles and processes o! rock deformation. including deacription and clim ficalion of rock structures and 
methods of analysis. General history of the development of Nor America through understanding o! piate 
tectonics and structural 

Stratigraphy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., GL 210, 401 and 402, junior standing. Spring. 


Descriptive geology pertaining to the discrimination, character, thickness, sequence. 4e. and Correlation ot 
rocks Particular emphasis on field study of stratified rocks. and on the pymcal development and history of 


North Amarica. 
Economic Geology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., GL 305, 401 and 402, junior standing. Spring. 


The origin, distribution and classification of mineral deposits lormed by igneous, metamorphic and 
sedimentary (or secondary) processes. Introduction of methods of exploration and development 


Reseerth Motheds and Applicaton (1-0). — —— 
departmental faculty upon receipt of acceptable proposal. Ali quarters. 

Active participation in some phase of original research under supervision ol à senior investigator. Credit 
@valuabon determined by Ma faculty on the basis of the formal presentation of the problem and 
e prot method(s) of investigation May be taken more than one quarter for a maximum cumulative 
tredit of four credit hours 
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Courses at Gulf Coast Research Laboratory 


The following courses are available during Summer quarters at the Gulf Coast 
Research Laboratory, Ocean Springs, Mississippi. Application forms must be obtained 
from the Department of Geology during final registration for the Winter Quarter 
preceding intended attendance. 


440. Mari . Lac. 2, Lab. 5. Pr., consent of rimental adviser, junior 
—— — € 


General introduction to the physical processes resulting in the coastal morphology of Mississipp: Sound 
emphasizing erosional and tional effects of waves and currents. Various environmental types (deitas. 
estuaries, etc.) and their characteristics are studied. identification of ancient shorelines and ancient 
environments, 


441. Chemical Marine Geology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 5. Pr., consent of departmental adviser, junior 
standing. Summer only. 
Overview of the chemical systems in Ihe oceans, with special emphasis On near-shore marina and estuarine 
environments. Basic analytical methods currently used to study the marine environment, with a strong 
concentration on instrumental methods of analyzing natural waters and sediments Supervised research on 
Chemical systems in the local estuaries, Mississippi Sound, and offshore 


Courses At Dauphin Island Sea Labs 
120. Marine Technical Methods | (3). Lab. 8 hours. Summer only. Pr., consent. 


introduction to instruments and procedures utilized aboard marine research vessels, including physical, 
biological and geological measurements and sampling techniques. 


121. Marine Technical Methods II (3). Lab. 8 hours. Summer only. Pr., consent. 


Introduction to laboratory methods associated with chemical parameters of "nutrient analysis." Shipboard 
and practical skills developed 


202. | Marine 6). Lec. 4, Lab. and Field 4. . Pr; I 
—— Geology (6) Summer only Physica 


Sedimentary environments, seafloor topography and nistory of ocean basins Sampling and laboratory 
techniques and relationship of Diota to sediment substrate. 


501. Advanced Marine Geology (6). Lec. 4, Lab. 4. Summer only. Pr., GL 202 or ZY 210 or ZY 330 or 


Properties o! marine sediments.coasta! environments, continental margins. reefs. and tha doop sea 
Monitoring and measuring of shoreline changes. 


502. Wer ping oem Ar . Lec. 4, Lab. 4, September Preterm, alternate years. 
Pr., GL 101-102 or GL 110 and Qe or consent. 
Survey o! principal Mesozoic and Cenozoic marine fossil groups. their paleoecology, and paleogeography 
503. Marine Geochemi: 6). Lec. 4, Lab. 4. September Preterm, alternate years. Pr., CH 
103-104-105 or Tr jns or consent. 


Principles ning the distribution of chemical variables in the ocean. Techniques include the application 
of chem equilibna Calculations and shipboard instrumental procedures. 


Health, Physical Education and Recreation (HPR) 


Professors Fourier, Head, and Means 
Associate Professors Davenport, Dragoin, Fitzpatrick, Moore, and Puckett 
Assistant Professors Bengtson, Bond, Cherellia, Daniels, Ford, 
Martincic, Morgan, Newkirk, Rosen, Waldrop, Washington, Waters, and Wilson 
Instructors Lorendo, Milliron, Nunnelly, Saida, and Smith 
Adjunct Instructors Brown, Goss, Henson, Murphy, Pylant, Reese, and Stockton 


The instructional program of the Department of Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation comprises (1) courses in physical education for students in the University 
liberal education program; (2) courses for students majoring or minoring in health 
education, physical education, and recreation administration: and (3) courses for 
students in preparation for teaching. 


University Physical Education Requirements 


Three quarters of physical education are required by the University for graduation. 
Any deficiencies in physical education incurred at Auburn University or elsewhere must 
be cleared prior to graduation. Only one credit per quarter is permitted or transferable to 
meet the three-quarter requirement. 
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Health Classification, A student who has completed a Physical Education Classifl- 
cation Form indicating a physical restriction) must report to the Physical Education 
Office, 2050 Memorial Coliseum, for counseling and assignment of a health card 
indicating suitable classes. Students may request re-classification whenever changes in 
health status or physical condition occur. 

Course Requirements: Students with no physical restrictions are required to take 
PE 101, Foundations of Physical Education. THOSE WHO DO NOT HAVE SUFFICIENT 
SKILL IN SWIMMING TO ASSURE THEIR OWN SAFETY IN AND AROUND WATER ARE 
REQUIRED TO TAKE PE 102, Beginning Swimming (Department of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation administers a test to determine each student's swimming 
ability.) Students who take swimming choose one course from Group | or II listed below 
for their third quarter's work. Students who do not take a swimming course must select 
one course from Group ! and one course from Group Il in completing their three quarters 
of physical education. 

Students with physical restrictions are required to take PE 101, Foundations of 
Physical Education, or PE 100, Foundations of Physical Education for the Atypical as 
marked on their health cards. During subsequent quarters they are expected to meet the 
other requirements stated above as nearly as medical restrictions will allow. Specific 
course selection should be made on the recommendations of the Department of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation. 

Full participation in the Band should substitute for one of the three required 
quarters. Band members should complete the last two-thirds of the Physical Education 
sequence; swimming and one other course, or one from Group | and II if student passes 
Ihe swimming classification test. 

Students with six months to one year military service receive credit for PE 101, more 
than one year of service are exempted from all Physical Education requirements with 
one exception; swimming should be completed unless the student passes the de- 
partmental proficiency test. 

The extent of participation in the required Physical Education program for students 
over 26 years of age should be judged by their Academic Deans; unless all or part of the 
requirement is waived by the Dean, these students should enroll for the last two-thirds of 
the required sequence. 

Varsity athletics scheduled in season for three quarters satisfies the three quarters 
requirements. Each should pass the departmental proficiency swimming test or enroll in 
PE 102 Beginning Swimming. 


Credit. All courses carry one hour credit per quarter (maximum ot six quarter hours 
allowed on degree). No student may receive credit for a course in which the person has 
previously earned credit. 

Students may not register for a beginning level course (Groups | and II) after having 
earned credit in the sport or dance area on an advanced level (Group III). Credit cannot 
be earned for a 200-and a 300-level course in the same sport. 

Electives. Three quarter hours credit may be earned in addition to the three quarter 
hours required. Elective courses may be chosen trom Group |, Il, and Ill. 

100. Foundations of Physical Education tor the Atypical (1). 
Designed for the individua with anatomical and functions! detects 
101. Foundations of Physical Education (1). 
Understanding tha retationsnip of human movement to Dody efficsenoy, aesthetics and health self-appraal 


development of a persona! plan for actweving and maintaining physical condition: selection of a personal 
of developmental recreational activities 


102. Beginning Swimming (1). 


Knowledge and skill in aquatics which are developed to a level sufficient to support a mecnsational interest 
and assure one's own safety and Ihe safety of Others in and around water 


103. Swimming tor the Atypical (1). 

Provides water therapy, an understanding of adaptive movements, and equahc swis 
197. and Dance in American Cullure (1). (Atypical). 
114. Recreational Sports for the Atypical (1). 


Survey of recreational pursuits for students wiih physecal lemitations billiards. bicyctmg. erequet, darte, 
Mung. horseshoes. nel games and shutfleboard 
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Adapted Physical Education (1). 


Concerned with the improvement and correction of physiological and anatomical remedial defects 


Group ! (Vigorous)* 
Weight Control (1). 


Caloric intake-output, nutrition, and the development of desirable exercise and nutritional habits. Activities 
— according to individual needs and limitations. Open to students with health classifications "A", and 
Basketball (1). 

Soccer-Speedball (1). 

Boxing (1). 

Fencing (1). 

Wrestling (1). 

Judo (1). 

Weight Training (1). 

Track (1). 

Handball (1). 

Raquet Ball (1). 

Wilderness Skills (1). 

Apparatus (1). 

Understanding o! gymnastics and skill in the use of different apparatus 


Trampoline (1). 


An understanding of dance as an art form 
Tap Dance (1). 
Ballet (1). 


Fundamentals and terminology o! classical ballet. 


Group II (Recreational Skills)** 


Intermediate Swimming (1). 

Springboard Diving (1). Pr., classified as intermediate swimmer or above. 
Instruction in the basic dives, front, back, inward, reverse, and twist 

Angling (1). 

Skills in bait and fly casting. Selection and care of tackle. 

Archery (1). 

Badminton (1). 

Bowling (1). 

Additiona! $20.00 fee is payable to cooperating agency 

Golf (1). 

Rifle Marksmanship (1). 

Tennis (1). 

Camping (1). 

Understanding of American heritage in relation to the out-ol-doors, camping trends, conservation, and the 
development of camping skills. 

Family Recreation (1). 

Leisure time activities suitable for the tamily 

Basic Equitation (1). 

Additional $75.00 fee is payable to cooperating agency 

Folk Dance (1). 


"Vigorous activities having special value with respect to development and maintenance of physical conditions 
“Activities having special value as healthful, lifetime recreational pursuits 
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Social Dance (1). 
Mixers, as well as ballroom dancers. foxtrot, waltz, rhumba, tango, and other representative Latin dantes 
Softball (1). 
Volleyball (1). 
Group lil (Advanced—Elective) 
Synchronized Swimming (1). 
A creative approach to individual and group composition of water ballet stunts and stroke adaptations 
Life Saving (1). 


Skills leading to certification in Red Cross Senior Lite Saving 
Skin Diving (1). Pr., classified as advanced swimmer. 


Underwater swimming. Includes selection and use of swim fins, mask, and snorkel. Underwater physiology 
and safety are emphasized. 

Advanced Golf (1). 

Additional green tee to be paid to cooperating agency 
Advanced Tennis (1). 

Varsity Basketball (1). 

Varsity Football (1). 

Varsity Wrestling (1). 

Varsity Track (1). 

Varsity Cross Country (1). 

Competitive and Exhibitional Gymnastics (1). 
Varsity Swimming (1). 

Varsity Golf (1). 

Varsity Riflery (1). 

Varsity Tennis (1). 

Varsity Softball (1). 

Varsity Baseball (1). 

Varsity Volleyball (1). 


Courses for the Major and the Minor 


Skills and Concepts of Individual and Dual Activities ! (3). Lab. 6. 
Track and Field, archery, go!f, wrestling and other individual and dual activities 
Skills and Concepts of Individual and Dual Activities I! (3). Lab. 6. 
Tennis, badminton, racketball, squash and handball 

Skilis and Concepts of Gymnastics (4). Lab. 8. 

Tumbling, trampoline and apparatus 

Skills and Concepts of Aquatics (2). Lab. 4. 


—— survival swimming techniques, competitive swimming, springboard diving, and other aquatic 
ivities. 


Skills and Concepts of Team Sports (3). Lab. 6. 

Power volleyball, soccer, speeddail, basketball, softball, held hockey and other team sports 

Skills and Concepts o! Dance (4). Lab. 8. 

Contemporary, folk, square, tap and ethnic dance 

Health Science (3). 

paper y nme qd i iid protection. Physicel. mental, and social aspects 
of personal and community health are considered 


History and Principles of Physical Education (3). 

Basketball (Men) (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall. 

The fundamental skill techniques of basketball—offense, defense, and strategy 

Baseball (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 

Offensive and defensive strategy. pitching, catching, infieiding, outhelding. batting and baserunning 
Track and Field (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2 

Fundamental skills and techniques o! track and fieig sthietios The organizing and conducting of track meets. 
Football (Men) (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter. 

The fundamentals of football and the different types of offense, defensive team strategy and generaiship 
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Conduct of Dance for High School and Recreation Programs (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 
Theory and Conduct of Team Sports for Women (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 

Theory and Conduct of individual and Dual Sports (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 

Theory and Conduct of Gymnastics (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 

Sensorimotor Activities (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 


Designed to Sven understandings and skilis concerning the broad concept of sensorimotor experiences 
for children, ages 4-8 


Elementary School Activities (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 
Physical education activities suitable for the first six grades including teaching devices 
Dance for Children (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 


Includes all forms of dance suitable lor jeepers School age children with emphasis on creative dance 
activities which aftord a progression in dance skills. 


Football Officiating (1). Lab. 3. 

Basketball Officiating (1). Lab. 3. 

Softball Officiating (1). Lab. 3. 

Volleyball Officiating (1). Lab. 3. 

Schoo! and Community Health (3). 

Kinesiology (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Pr., ZY 250-251, Physics 200. 

Evaluation and Measurement in Health, Physical Education (3). 

Water Safety (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Pr., current Red Cross Sr. Life Saving Certificate. 
American Red Cross Advanced Swimmer and Water Safety instructor courses leading to certification 
Dance Survey (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 

Choreographic structures o! styles and types o! dance in relation to music, drama, architecture and art. 
Dance Production and Rhythmic Demonstrations (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 

Apprenticeship in producing dance programs, exhibitions of physical activity and festivals. 

Principles of Recreation (3). 

The significance and meaning of leisure: theories of play: the recreation movement in the United States. 


Principles of program planning and development at state and local levels of government. in schools and in 
industry 


Recreation Leadership (3). 

Outdoor Recreation (3). 

Camp Management (3). 

Elementary School Health Instruction (3). Lac. 2, Lab. 2 

Secondary School Health Instruction (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 

Drug Use and Abuse (3). 

investigation of stimulants and depressants with special emphasis on alcohol. narcotics, and tobacco. The 


effects of these substances on the human body and the social, economic. and community problems 
associated with thelr use 


Athletic Injuries (3). 
Physiology of Exercise (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Pr., ZY 250-251. 
Adaptive Physical Education (3). Lec. 3. Spring. Pr., HPR 315, ZY 250-251. 


Review of anatomy, physiology, and psychology pertaining to special programs of physical education for the 
temporarily and permanently handicapped, with Laboratory practice in posture training and remedia! 
gymnastics. 


Intramurais and officiating (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 
Directed Independent Study (1-10). 


The student's learning efforts are guided toward desired objectives. includes evaluation by professor and 
student o! work accomplished at regular intervals. 


Special Topics (1-5). 


Seniors and professors pursue cooperatively selected concepts and theoretical formulations normally in 
small groups. 


Social Recreation (3). 

Emergency Care and First Ald (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 

Practicum (1-10). 

Provides experiences closely relating theory and practice, usually carried on simultaneously 

Problems of Health Education and Health Observation of Schoo! Children (5). Pr., junior 
standing. 

Heips the teacher with the details of health observation, aids in health guidance of individuàl pupils 
acquaints the teacher with the health services available through loca! and state departments 
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Professional Courses 
Career Exploration and Planning (2). Lec. 1, Lab, 2. 


Heips treshmen in planning their professional careers 


Orientation for Transfer Students (1). 


Helps transters trom other curricula to understand teacher education and teaching as a prolession 


Orientation to Laboratory Experiences for Transfers. (1). 

Required of all students completing the Teacher Education Program. Orientation to the total laboratory 
expernences mogen in the School of Education with specific attention to the orientation and initiation of the 
pre-teaching field experiences program. 

Teaching in Health and Physical Education in Ele and Secondary Schools (3). Lec. 2, 
Lab. 2. Pr., FED 320 or equivalent, and admission to Teacher 3 


(For description, see Interdepartmental Education.) 


Program in Area of (3-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., FED 320 or equivalent and 
admission to Teacher 5 

Professional Internship (15). Pr., senior standing, admission to Teacher Education prior to 
internship, appropriate p courses. 

Provides supervised, on-the-job experiances in a school, college, or other appropriate setting. These 
experiences will be accompanied by regularly scheduled discussion periods designed to provide positive 
evaluation and analysis of the intern experience 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
Advanced Health Science (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 


Principles and — basic to the improvement ot individual end group living arxi the role of the home 
school, and community in the development of sound physical and tà! boal 

Physical Education for the Mentally Retarded (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 

Tne motor characteristics of the mentally retarded and the design of special programs of physical education 
involves working with mentally retarded children 


Current Problems in Health Education (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
Sociology of Sport (5). 


Sport and culture. Attention is given to social processes and human behavior in sport situations. 
Dance concepts and Related Classroom Experiences (5). 

Schoot-Community Recreation (5). 

Analysis of recreation ax it relates to the schoo! and the community 

Drug Abuse Education (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 


to provide » practical and working understanding and means o! response to drugs and drug abuse 
" lo prospective and in-service leachers. counselors, administrators, pharmacists, law enforcement 
personnel, nurses and other. Interdisciplinary team instruction is utilized 


GRADUATE 


lied to l Education and Athletics (5). Pr., du 
See li pe ag M Min). P entro mj 


Specitic application of physics. physiology. and psychology to the development o! physical skills and related 
topics including reaction time, motivation, maturation, illusions. morale, and problems of group social living 
in physical education and athletics. 

Internship (5-15). 

Supervised, on-the-job experiences in a school. college. or other appropriate setting These experiences 
accompanied by regularty scheduled, on-campus discussion periods and evaluation and analysis of the 
intern experience 

Physical Fitness, a Critical Analysis (5). Pr., ZY 250-251 or consent of department head. 


Directed independent Study (1-6). 

The student's learning effarts are guided toward desired objectives. includes evaluation by professor ang 
student of work accomplished at regular intervals 

Seminar in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation (1-10). Pr., graduate standing. 
Provides an 'otunity tor advanceg graduate students and professors to pursue cooperatively selected 
concepts and ical formulations 

Research Studies in Education in Areas of Specialization (5). 

Review, analyws, and interpretation of available research with emphasis on designing new research to meet 
the changing needs of the school 
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Curriculum and Teaching in Areas of Specialization (5). 
Teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences and content for curriculum improvertent, 
Organization of Program In Areas of Specialization (5). 


Program, organization, and development of basic and supplementary materials for guiding teachers 
faculties, and school systems in the continuous improvement of curriculum and teaching practices 


654. Evaluation of Program in Areas of Specialization (5). 


Evaluation and investigation of teaching effectiveness with attention also given to the utilization of human 
and material resources and the coordination of areas o! specialization 


Prerequisites for the 651, 652, 653, and 654 courses are 18 hours of appropriate 
subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 
655. Movement Education (5). 
Developing a theoretical understanding of per uM motor development and movement education, and in 


exploring the interdisciplinary implications of movement education for ohild development and the 
teaching-learning process 


669. Advanced Physiology of Exercise (5). Pr., HPR 405 or equivalent. 
695. Practicum. (1-15). 
Students get experiences closely relating theory and practice. usually carried on simultaneously 

699. Research and Thesis (Credit to be arranged). May be laken more than one quarter. 
798. Field Project. (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than one quarter. 

Program Designators—When appropriate, certain sections of the above common 
offerings are identified by programs within the departments by the use of letter 
designations as noted below: 


(A) Health Education (B) Physical Education, and (C) Recreation Administration. 


History (HY) 


Professors McMillan, Head, Belser, Harrison, Jones, Lewis, Maehl, 
Newton, Owsley, Rea, Reid, and Williamson 
Associate Professors Bond, Cronenberg, Eaves, and Reagan 
Assistant Professors Fabel, Hall, Henson, Kicklighter, Olliff, and Pickering 


World History (3). 

A survey of world civilization from prehistory to 1400 
World History (3). 

A survey of world civilization from 1400-1815 

World History (3). 

A Survey of world history from 1815 to tne present 

A History of the United States to 1865 (5). 

A History of the United States Since 1865 (5). 
Technology and Civilization | (3). 


The interaction of technology and other aspects of human culture trom prehistoric times to the beginning of 
the industrial revolution 


Technology and Civilization II (3). 


The interaction of technology and other axpects of human culture from the industrial revolution to the end of 
the nineteenth century 


Technology and Civilization III (3). 
The interaction of technology and other aspects of human culture in the twentieth century 
Introduction to Latin American History (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 
Latin American civilizations to the present with emphasis on the Colonial Period 
to Far Eastern History (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 
The major cultural and institutional developments of the ares 
Contemporary History (3). 
Recent events and their effect on the modern world 
Naval History of the United States (3). 


The United States Navy irom the American Revolution to the present including the evolution o! naval 
technology and strategy and the role of the navy in defensa, discovery, and diplomacy 


Military History of the United States (3). 


History of the United States military policy, strategy, and tactics, 1775 to the present (land wartare) 


Greco-Roman History (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 


The Classical or Hellenic Civilization from the Homeric Age fo the reign of the Emperor Justiman 
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Medieval History (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

Europe trom the tall of the Roman Empire to the Age of Discovery. 

American Black History to 1900 (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

Racial and cultura! origins of the black, including African background, the slave trade, slavery i the New 
World, emergence of zo free black, emancipation of the slaves, truction, and the evolvement of (he 
institution of segregation. 

The United States in World Affairs (3). General elective. Pr., sophomore standing. 

The influence which the United States has exerted in international affairs. 

History of Political Parties (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

—— is placed on the origin and growth of American political parties trom tne Federalist era to the 
presen 

History of the Iberian Peninsula (5). 

Spanish and Portuguese history trom prehistoric to contemporary times 

History of the West (5). Pr., sophomore standing 

The development o! the West and of its influence on American history 

Technology, Society, and the Environment (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Contemporary social, technological, and environmental problems in Iatornical perspective 

History of Alabama (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 


A brief history of Alabama from the beginning to the present 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
American Colonial History (5). 


T age ys a and social history of the colonies from their founding to the end of the French and 
ian War, 
The American Revolution and the Confederation, 1763-1789 (5). 
The new British Colonial policy. the War tor Independence, and the first federal constitution and the 
movement to replace it 
Federalist and Jeffersonian America, 1789-1815 (5). 
The establishment of the new federal government. the origins of American political parties. and the role of the 
The American States in the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars. 
American System and Jacksonian Democracy, 1815-1850 (5). 
Nationalism, sectionaliym, egalitarianism, and expansion 
The Civil War (5). 
The sectional controversy from the Compromise o! 1850 to the beginning of hostilities in 1861, and the 
military. economic. social, and political aspects o! the war 
The Reconstruction Perlod (5). 
An analysis of the social, economic, and political aspects of the years 1865-1877. 
United States History, 1877-1914 (5). 
The political, economic. diplomatic, social, and cultural development o! the United States 
Recent United States History, 1914-1932 (5). 
Political, economic. 4nd social development of the United States 
Modern America, 1932 to the Present (5). 
Political, economic, and social development of the United States 
United States Diplomacy to 1900 (5). 
Chiel events in our relationships with foreign powers trom the Revolutionary War to 1900 
United States Diplomacy Since 1900 (5). 
The emergence of the United States from a hemisphenc power to a total involvement in world attains 
Social and intellectual History of the United States to 1876 (5). 


Selected areas of American thought are studied in their social context. renging trom Puritanism to Ihe impact 
o! Derwinism on the American mind 


Social and intellectual History of the United States Since 1876 (5). 

Major intellectual movements in American society trom social Darwinism 10 Progresannam and its legacy 
The South to 1865 (5). 

The origins and growth of distinctive social, economic. cultural, and Keological patterns in the South with 
emphasis on period 1815-1860. 

The South Since 1865 (5). 


Major trends in the South since the Con! War with emphasis on social economic cultural, amd ideological 
evelopment. 


American Black History Since 1900 (5). 
An analysis and interpretation of the role of American blacks in the development of the United States in the 
twentieth century 


Social and intellectual History of Modern Europe (5). 


Selected topics in social and intellectual history which have shaped modern European cultures 
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The Reformation Era, 1500-1600 (5). 


Europe during the Protestant and Catholic Retormations, overseas discovery, and political developments in 
the age of Charles V, Henry Vill, Elizabeth, and Philip Ql 


Seventeenth Century Europe (5). 


Emphasis on the Thirty Years’ War, Scientific Revolution, overseas colonization, and European political 
developments in the age of Louis XIV 


Europe, 1715-1789 (5). 

A history of Europe trom the Age of Absolutism to the collapse of the Old Regime 

The French Revolution, 1789-1799 (5). 

Background: causes and course of the Revolution in France. 

The Genesis of Modern Germany (5). 

A survey of the political, constitutional, and cultural history of Germany to 1740 

Modern German History (5). 

A general history of the German states since 1740 

Napoleonic Europe, 1799-1815 (5). 

The rise and fall of the Consulate and the Empire in France and French hegemony m Europe 
Modern France (5). 

From the Ancien Regime to the present 

History of Europe, 1815-1871 (5). 

European history trom the Congress of Vienna through the unification of Germany and Italy 
Europe, 1871-1919 (5). 

Emphasis on Central Europe. Germany, and Italy since unification 

Europe Since 1919 (5). 

Emphasis on the rise of totalitarianism, the Second World War, and the post-war period. 
Eastern Asia (5). 

A history of China and Japan in the modern world 

South and Southeast Asia (5). 

The diverse cultures of the Asian periphery emphasizing the impact o! the West in the recent period 
The Caribbean Area (5). 

An analysis of the Caribbean as to its geographic, cultural, and strategic importance trom 1492 to the present 
South America to 1900 (5). 


An analysis of the unique cultural development of Mexico. 

Twentieth Century South America (5). 

A survey of the conflict between tradition and change in a developing continent 

History of Modern Russia, 1453-1917 (5). 

A detailed history o! the Russian nation in the modern era to the dissolution of the Empire. 

History of the Soviet Union Since 1917 (5). 

The territories under tne Bolshevik regime from the proclamation of the Bolshevik state to the presant time 


History of Medieval England (5). 


A survey of English origins and institutions to the seventeenth century 


History of Modern England (5). 
Technology and Society in Pre-Industrial Times (5). 


The interplay between technology and other aspects of human culture during selected periods of 
pre-industrial history. using various methods and approaches. 


Technology and Society in the Industrial Revolution (5). 


Various approaches to the study of the interaction between technology. industry, and society in the United 
States and other countries during selected periods, normaily in the late esghteenth and nineteenth centuries 


GRADUATE 


American History, 1763-1800 (5). 
History, 1800-1850 ie 


History, 1876-1914 (5). 
History, 1914- (5). 
United States Far Eastern Diplomacy (5). 
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United States Latin American Diplomacy (5). 
United States Atlantic Diplomacy (5). 
American Social and Intellectual History (5). 
Seminar in the Old South (5). 

Seminar in the New South (5). 

Seminar in Black History (5). 

Historical Methods (5). 

Seminar In Sixteenth Century Europe (5). 

The Revolution of 1917-1921 (5). Pr., HY 556. 
Seminar in European History (5). 

Colonial Latin America (5). 

Latin America in the National Period, Revolutionary Movements, and National Developments 


(5). 

Seminar in the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era (5). 
Historlography and Theory of History (5). 

Tudor and Stuart England (5). 

Eighteenth Century England (5). 

Seminar in Modern European Diplomacy (5). 

Archival internship (10). Pr., HY 628. 

Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 

Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) 


READING COURSES 


The following reading courses are offered in order to give the graduate student an 
opportunity for study in specialized areas and are rigorously supervised by the 
professors responsible for the fields. Registration is by permission of the department 
and the major professor. 

620. Directed Reading inAmerican History to 1876 (5). 

621. Directed Reading in American History Since 1876 (5). 

Directed Reading in American Diplomacy (5). 

Directed Reading in American Social and Intellectual History (5). 
Directed Reading in Latin American History (5). 

Directed Reading in Far Eastern History (5). 

Directed Reading in English History (5). 

Directed Reading in European History (5). 

Directed Reading and Study in Archival Procedures (5). 


Horticulture (HF) 


Professors Perkins, Head, Amling, Norton, and Orr 
Associate Professors Chambliss, Perry, and Sanderson 
Assistant Professors Dozier, Robinson, Rymal, and Smith 


LANDSCAPE AND ORNAMENTAL HORTICULTURE 
101. Introduction to Horticulture (1). Lec. 1. Fall. 


An onentation course for treshman introducing af fields in Horticulture 


221. Landscape Gardening (5). Lec. 3, Lec.-Dem. 4. Pr., BI 102. 


Principles of landscape gardening applied to the development of small home grounds and schoo! grounds 
The lecture<temonstration periods are devoted to the study of the identification and use of ornamental 
plants. landscape drawings. and the propagation and maintenance of ornaments! plants 


Trees (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., HF 221 of consent of instructor. 
identification, culture and use of ornamental trees in landscape plantings 
Evergreen Shrubs and Vines (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., HF 221 or COI. 


identification, culture. and use of broadiea! and narrowieat evergroens in landscape plantings 
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Plant Propagation (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., Bi 102. 

Basic principles and practices involved in the propagation of horticultural plants 
Flower Arranging (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. General elective. 

Principles and practices of flower arranging for the home 


Landscape Graphics (2). Lab. 4. 


The development o! drawing and drafting skills used to evolve and communicate schematic and detail 
landscape design concepts. 


Deciduous Shrubs and Vines (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., HF 221 or COI 
Identification, culture and use of deciduous shrubs and small trees in landscape plantings 
Greenhouse Environment Control (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., BY 102, HF 224. 


Principles and practices of construction and utilizing greenhouses for various purposes such as plant 
propagation, crop production, and research. 


t OMM UL Dum (U): Las: 3, Lak. 6, TY., IWF ZEI M ae S 
hours from the plant materials courses ot — ne DRAN ag a Ce 


The art elements and design principles as they relate lo Landscape Design. The organization of ouldoor 
spaces leading to the evolution of Landscape ns emphasized 


Landscape Engineering (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Pr., FY 201 or COI. Summer. 


Emphasis on the appreciation of forests for esthetic values as wol) as lor production of various forest 
products. An evaluation of forest areas tor recreational purposes. Consideration of campsite requirements. 
access and circulation as well as other phases of meeting such need. 


Landscape Construction (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., HF 226, 324 or COI. 


Investigation of the principles and practices used in the detail design and implementation of a landscape site 
plan or landscape planting plan Topics to be covered: drafting, surveying, properties of construction 
materials. earthwork, drainage, and specifications. 


Flower Shop Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., HF 225, 422, COI. 
Principles and practices of flower shop management and flora! designing 
Intermediate Landscape Design (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., HF 324 or COI. 


An intermediate design course emphasizing man, nature, art and technology and their influence on 
Landscape Design 


Advanced Landscape Design (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., HF 328, 427, and at least 10 hours trom 
MM EMEN 


An advanced level design course for those continuing with the Landscape Design sequence 
ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


Care and Maintenance of Ornamental Plants (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., BY 306, 309. Winter, odd 
years. 


Principles and practices of Ihe care and maintenance o! trees and shrubs, including pruning, tree surgery, 
transplanting, and fertilization 


Floricultural Crop Production (5). Lac. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., HF 323. 

Floricultural crop production under management in greenhouse and outdoor conditions. 

Nursery Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., HF 224, BY 306, AY 304. Winter, even years. 
Principles and practices of the management o! à commercial ornamental nursery. 

Planting Design (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., HF 222, 223, 321. 

Principles and practices of the combination and use of ornamental plants in landscape plantings 
—— (3-5). May be taken more than once for a total of 15 hours. Pr., consent of 


Selected problems in either vegetable production, pomology, food technology. or landscape and ornamental 
horticulture, on which independent library, field, laboratory. or green house gations are made. under 
Supervision of instructors Graduate it limited to one er 


Advanced Landscape Gardening (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., BI 101, HF 221, graduate standing. 
Principles and practices applying to the use of ornamental plant material in landscaping (Selected portions 
of this course may be offered as a 3 hour credit in the Master of Agriculture program.) 


Ronen Foant Seen BS: Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., AY 304, BY 306, CH 208, HF 323, junior 
ing. 


Controiling and directing growth of plants by manipulation of the environment and by the use of chemicals 


GENERAL HORTICULTURE 
Introduction to Horticulture (1). Lec. 1. Fall. 


An orientation course for treshmen introducing ali heids in Horticulture. 
Orchard Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall and Spring. 


Pr , planting, pruning, cultivating. fertilizing. spr thinning, harvesting, grading, storing and 
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Vegetable Crops (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall, Winter, Spring. 

Principles and special practices used in production of vegetable crops 

pm Food Preservation Technology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., COI or junior standing. Fall, 
years. 

Principles of tood preservation as applied to industry Processes considered include refrigeration, 


pasteurization, canning, freezing. drying. concentration, fermentation, pickling, salting, irradiation, and the 
use of lood additives. 


industrial Food Equipment and Processes | (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., COI or junior standing. 
Winter, even years. 


Material and structural requirements of tood equipment, and basic principles and processes such as heat 
exchange, refrigeration, evaporation. distillation, homogenization, extraction. filtration, centrifugation, fluid 
tow instrumentation. 


Industrial Food Equipment and Processes Il (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., COI or junior standing. 
Spring, even years. 

Continuation of subject matter of HF 341 with emphasis on unit operations and processes 

Technology of Jellies and Snack Foods (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., COI or junior standing. Spring, 
even years. 


Technology of commercial production of jams, jellies, preserves and snack foods. Includes studies of 
procexsing and packaging methods, equipment, grades, standards, and visits to commercial plants 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
Commercial Vegetable Crops (3). Lac. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., HF 308. Fall. 


An advanced course in the production of the major commercial vegetable crops 


Storage, Packaging and Marketing of Vegetable Crops (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter. 


Physiological, pathological. and horticultural principles [n storing, packaging, and marketing of commercial 
vegetable crops 


Fruit Growing (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Pr., BI 102, HF 201, CH 207. 

Production and marketing of commercial tree truits grown in Ihe South 

Small Fruits (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Pr., Bi 102, CH 207. 

Principles and practices involved In the production of strawberries, grapes. blueberries, and brambies. 
Nut Culture (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Pr., Bl 102, CH 207, HF 201. 

Production and marketing of pecans, walnuts, and chestnuts 

Minor Problems (3-5). May be taken more than once for a total of 15 hours. Pr., COI. 
Selected problems in either bev eemper pomology, [ood technology, or landscape and ornamenta! 
horticulture. on which independen rary, field, laborAtory, or greenhouse investigations are made. under 
supervision of instructors. Graduate cradit limited to One quarter 

Food Engineering (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, even years. 

Application of physics and @ngineernng principles to food processing operation, instrumentation in food 
processing. process and equipment development 

Food Analysis and Quality Control (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., CH 208. Fall, even years. 
Sensory. chemical, and instrumental tood analysis and its application to quality contro! and evaluation of 
grades and standards 

Food Chemistry (3). Lec. 3. Pr., CH 207. Spring. 

The chemistry of the important components of foods and changes occurring during processing, storage and 
handling 


GRADUATE 
Experimental Methods in Horticulture (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Any quarter. 


Purposes of research, discovery, and progress as related to te scientific methods. research programe, 
horticultural programs, selecting projects, reviewing literature, preparing project outlines, conducting 
experiments. recording data. analyzing data, and publication of results 


Seminar (1). May be taken more than once for a maximum ol three hours credit. Fall, Winter, 
Special Problems in Horticulture (3-5). Credit to be arranged. Pr., graduate standing. Any 


Selected problems in vegetable production. pomology, food technology. or ornamental horiteulture 


Plant Growth and Development (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., CH 207 or BY 306, and COI. Any 


—— and physiological changes in hortioulture plants as induced by growth regulators and thei 
theoretical implications in the improvement of horticultural crops production 


Courses of Instruction 


Nutritional Requirements of Horticultural Plants (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., BY 306. Any quarter. 
Nutritional requirements of horticulture crops and factors altecting these requirements 
Physiology of Horticultural Products Following Harvest (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Pr., BY 306, 
graduate standing. Any quarter. 

ical ch occurring in fresh fruits, vegetables, and other horticultural plant products atter 
harvest hods o! studying these changes and factors influencing them. 


Breeding of Horticultural Crops (5). Lac. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., ZY 300, graduate standing. Any 
quarter. 
An application of genetic principles in the propagation and maintenance of fruit, vegetable. and ornamental 


crop varieties, The genetic basis of some produc! problems, and special breeding methods applicable to 
horticultural crops. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 


Industrial Engineering (IE) 
Professors Brooks, Head, and Cox 


Associate Professors Brown, Herring, Hool, Layfield, Maghsoodloo, Smith, Trucks, 


202. 


301. 


Webster, White, and Zaloom 
Assistant Professors Boyd, Goulet, and Higginbotham 


Industrial Engineering Fundamentals (3). 

introduction to the fundamentals of tools and techniques used in the practice of industrial engineering. The 
relationships of the sub-disciplines of industria! engineering to the current curriculum and ically 
encountered problems are explored. introduction to computer programming and the FORT! pro 


gramming language. 

Computer Programming and Introduction to information-Decision Systems (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. 
Pr., an clory knowledge of FORTRAN, MH 265 or concurrently. 

intermediate computer programming using the FORTRAN programming language with arenis on 
mathematical and engineering problems. Included are introductory design considerations for information: 
decision systems involving computers as a principle data processing device. (Intended primarity for 
engineering students and no! open to students with credit in IE 204.) 

Intormation Retrieval and Computer Programming (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., IE 202, or 204, or 
knowledge o! a computer language. 

An introduction to digital computer programming with emphasis on information retrieval problems using 
COBOL programming language 


Intormation-Decision Systems (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., IE 300. 


interrelated components of comples e ment information-decision systems Design considerations for 
systems involving computers as a principle data processing device 


Ergonomics ! (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. 

The analysis and design of work places and methods through application of ergonomic and methods 
engineering principles 

Engineering Statistics | (3). Pr., MH 264. 

Basic probability, random vanables and distribution functions 

Engineering Statistics II (5). Pr., IE 311. 


Distribution functions, tests o! hypotheses, esü mation, regrevon and correlation meroda and Introduction 
to analysis of variance 


—— Economic Analysis (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., MH 265, EC 200, or equivalent or 


The development o! principles required in engineering economy studies and other decision-making onented 
courses. Topics include interest and interest formula denvations. economic decision criteria, capital 
budgeting, depreciation methods, tax considerations and cost accounting, economic analysis of the 
selection and replacement of structures. equipment, processes and methods, break-even analysis and 
learning curves. 


Engineering Statistics III (4). Pr., IE 323. 

Continuation of IE 323. Included are two-way analysis of variance X? goodness-cl- ft, and statistical quality 
control. Emphasis is on quality control 

Linear Programming (4). Pr. MH 163. 

Introduction to linear programming with emphasis on model tormutation and solution. Other topics include 
matrix aigedra applied to systems of lingar equations, computer solutions, and optimality analyses 

Data Structures (3). Pr., IE 204 or equivalent. 


Basic concepts of data Linear Ista. strings, arrays, and or lists. Representation of Lees and graphes 
—— structures, allocation and collection Muftilimked structures. Symbol Tables and Ww ing 
ques. Sorting techniques. and generalizes data management systems 
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Computer Programming Systems | (3). Pr., IE 204 or 300. 

An introduction to the types, relationships, and uses made of computer languages which are grouped under 
the general name o! software. with emphasis on utilities, operating systems, and specialized programming 
languages 

Occupational Safety Engineering Fundamentals (3). Pr., junior standing. 

Hazard problems generated in occupational environments and thait solution or mitigation through 
application of quantitative analyses and engineering design principles. 

Systems Analysis for Occupational Safety (3). Pr., IE 401 or concurrently. 

Analysis of safety performance, attribution of cost. identification and analysis of accident potential. Fault-free 
analysis. Systems safety and reliability. 


Occupational Accident Prevention (3). Pr., IE 401 or concurrently. 


Design principles and concepts of hazard evaluation analysis relating to operation of industrial facilities 


Occupational Hygiene Engineering | (3). Pr., IE 419 or consent of instructor. 


An introduction to Occupation Hygiene Engineenng wilh emphasis on workplace environmental quality 
Moat, illumination, noise, and ventilation. 


Occupational Hygiene Engineering I! (3). Pr., IE 404. 
^ continuation of Occupational Hygiene Engineering |. Plant and workplace sanitation. plant waste control 
health hazard control, principles of epidemiology. 


Occupational Safety and Health Laboratory (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Pr., IE 403, 405 or 
concurrently. 


Case histories and problems will be examined for factors proven detrimental to safety and health. Solutions 
—— to assure non-reoccurrence of these conditions. Solutions to be aided by actual laboratory testing 
und field trips. 

Ergonomics II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., IE 308, 323. 


The assessment of human work performance and the establishment of performance standarda 


Operations Research Models (5). Pr., IE 300, 323, 335. 

An introduction to operations research and some operations research models Topics include the concepts 

of systems design, analysis and optimization, network models. introductory dynamic programming, game 

theory, queueing theory and an introduction to inventory theory, decision theory of Markov Chains 

Simulation (3). Pr., IE 305, 323. 

Simulation procedures for solving complex systems analysis problems. Emphasis on random processes. 

model bullding. and construction of computer simulation is 

Production Control Functions | (4). Pr., IE 327, 408 or concurrently. 

Functions of production control: forecasting; inventory analysis, scheduling, dispatohing and progres 

control. 

Production Control Functions I! (3). Pr., IE 422, 427 or concurrently. 

Functions of production control; production planning; line balancing, plant location: plant layout, 

manufacturing processes. 

Operations and Facilities Design ! (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., IE 327. 

—— — and concepts of cumple systems. (Should be taken the quarter immectiatwly prior To the 
ing of IE 428.) 

Operations and Facilities Design II (3). Lab. 9. Pr., IE 417, 424, 427. 

The design of industrial, institutional, governmental and service operations and facilities. (Should be taken 

during student s final quarter | 

Plant Location (3). Pr., IE 315, 326, 417. 

Factors and techniques pertinent to the economic location of industrial plants. 

Occupational Safety and Health Engineering (5). Pr., COI, or senior standing. 

Occupational safety and health problems with emphasis on the role of the industrial engineer in the 

elimination of physical and environmental hazards. (Not open to Industrial Engineering undergraduates 

enrolled in the Occupational Safety and Health option.) 


490-491-492. Industrial Engineering Problems (1-5). Pr., COI and department head approval. 


201. 
204. 


individual student endeavor under stat! supervision involving special problems of an advanced nature in 
Industrial Engineering. 


COURSES NOT OPEN TO IE MAJORS 


Industrial Administration (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 
The concepts. techniques, and functions of engineering management 


Computer Programming (3). Pr., MH 151 or 161. 


Digital c ter programming with emphasis on mathematical problems, using FORTRAN programming 
language. (Not open to students with credit in IE 300 | 

Applied Statistics (5). Pr., MH 161. 

introduction to probability and statistical methods including descriptive statistics, probability and probability 
distributions. sampling, estimation. regression, time seres, index numbers. ranking. and. analysis of 
variance Applications to administrative and production-sarvice functions will be emphasized 
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Production Control Techniques (3). Pr., IE 201 or MN 310. 

UM scheduling, routing, and dispatching in manutacturing operations Mechanisms for production 
Motion and Time Study (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., IE 220 or EC 274. 

Principles and practioes of methods engineering and time study. 

Electronic Data Processing Systems Design (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., IE 204 or 300 or 301 or 
equivalent programming capability. — 


Application of computer and associated data processing equipment to business and administrative and 
décision systems design 


Engineering Economy (5). Pr., MH 161, junior standing. 


Practical engineering studies for the economic selection of structures. equipment, processes and methods 
(Not open to students with credit in IE 327 ) 


Decision Analysis (5). Pr., IE 220 or equivalent. 


A — analysis of the decision-making process involving models of certainty, risk, and uncertainty 
with applications to marketing, production, and administration. (Not open to engineering students.) 


Engineering Statistics (5). Pr., MH 264 or COI. 
Basic probability, random variables, discrete and continuous distributions. sampling distributions. 


hypothesis testing, estimation, regression and correlation, one-way analysis of variance, testing goodness of 
Iit. (Not Open to students with credit in IE 311) 


Operations Research (5). Pr., MH 266, IE 410 or equivalent or concurrently. 
Model construction, linear prouremmint. network models, dynamic models, stochastic models, queueing 
theory. decision theory simulation. (Not open to students with credit in IE 415) 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE COURSES 
Human Factors Engineering (5). Pr., PG 211 or 212 or COI. 


Human factors engineering in design including applied anthropometry, work place design. 
assessmen! of work, noise and heat stress, and equipment design. (Not open to students with credit in 1E 408 ) 
Sampling and Survey Techniques (3). Pr., IE 323. 

Theory and application of statistical sampling and survey methods, with emphasis on methods optimization 
Applied Industrial Engineering Mathematics (3). Pr., MH 265. 

Formulation and solution of differential and difference equations. Solution techniques will Include analytical 


OU Laplace and Z transtorms and computer techniques Introduction to state variables matrix algebra 
and analysis 


Advanced Linear Programming (3). Pr., IE 335. 


Continuation of IE 335 with emphasis on theory. Revised simplex. dual simplex. parametric programming 
decomposition. and applied problems 
Inventory Control (3). Pr., IE 333, 415, 422. 


Application of quantitative methods to the control of industrial inventories 


Search Methods lor Optimization (3). Pr., MH 264 or COI and senior standing. 


Single and multivariate search techniques and strategies which are used in finding the optimum of discrete oc 
continuous functions about which tull Knowledge is not available. 


Dynamic Programming (3). Pr., MH 264. 
The theory and methods of dynamic programming will bè presented. Specific applications will be discussed 


Advanced Computer Programming (3). Pr., IE 204 or 300 or COI. 

Formal definition and presentation of numeric and nonmumar:c problems with solutions in the programming 
language PL! 

International Simulation (3). Pr., IE 416 or COI, junior standing. 

intermediate simulation procedures including an in-depth study of SIMSCRIPT. a powerful simulation 
procedure, and exposure to modeling processes which are relatively inaccessible such as large scale 
computer operating systems 

Reliability Engineering (3). Pr., IE 333, 415. 

Ratiability, maintenance, and replacement, with emphasis on quantitatively descriptive methods to be used 
for problem solving 

Operational Contro! System Design (3). Pr., IE 425. 

The design of operational planning and control systems. Integration of individual systers functions Concept 
of total systams optimization 

Materials Handling Systems (3). Pr., IE 415, 416. 

Quantitative analyses and design of material handling systems. Quantitative methods and case studs. 
Advanced Facilities Design (3). Pr., COI. 

Quantitative methods used to design production and service facilities are emphasized. Case studies. 


Ergonomics III (3). Pr., IE 408 or COI, senior standing. 


The philoso and techniques of man-machine systems design. Emphess is placed on proper Integration of 
man into production systems 
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Industrial Maintenance Engineering (3). Pr., IE 305, 422 or COI. 

Industria! maintenance and organization including planning and scheduling, motivation, inspection. 
preventive maintenance. replacement, data processing and jon to other areas. 

Scheduling: Theory and Applications (3). Pr., IE 411 or 415 or COI. 

Network based sequencing and scheduling problems. Numerous algorithms are presented for scheduling 
lacilities to achieve one or more o! several desirable ives within precedence and resource constraints 
Scheduling areas discussed include projects, assembly lines, flow shops and job shops 

Continuous Process Control and Dynamics (3). Pr. IE 541. 

Continuous process dynamics and block diagram formulation. Conventional continuous process contro! 
and introduction to advanced contro! topics. 

Engineering of Organization and Management (3). Pr., COI, senior standing. 


Organizational theory and concepts: the interaction between the individual and the organization 
Project Management (3). Pr., IE 411 or 415 or COI. 


Project management and development with primary emphasis on use o! operations research merhods and 
cost analysis Study of the applications of CPM, PERT, and GERT to project management 


Data Processing Fundamentals (5). Pr., COI. 

An introduction to business data p procpesing methods and procedures. hardware (primarily electro- 
mechanical and electronic). and software. intr pid —— using the COBOL language emphasiz- 
ing business applications. (Not for science and mathematics students.) 


Design of Occupational Safety and Health A Administrative Systems (3). Coreq., IE 572. 


The design of administrative systems to carry out the OSH function in industrial, service and governmental 
organizations 


Computer Programming Systems II (3). Pr., IE 385, EE 322. 

An introduction to machine-oriented programming systems tor digital computers Emphasis will be placed 
upon the Assemble Language'360 as wel! as macro systema and input output contro! systems 
Vett Opt SOE A hig! Pr., IE 305, 385, and 301 or 555. 


The m ey utat ide Soomro we and logical methods. Search strategies, matching 
teonniques, and file organization in practical I systems. Evaluation of retrieval effectiveness 


Formal Theory of Computer Languages (3). Pr., IE 301, 555, 585 or COI. 


Detailed mathematical models of programming languages: phrase structure languages, particularly 
context-free langu , and thei synt analysis with application to translation. An introduction to the 
principles of com; * 


Fundamental Algorithms (3). Pr., IE 555, 585. 


An introduction and snalysis of algorithms commonly used by computer scientists. Topics include 
generating functions, sub-routines. coroutines, linear lists, trees, and multilinked structures 


GRADUATE 
Industrial Dynamies (3). Pr., IE 416 or COI. 


Industrial dynamics based on a systems approach to industrial’ and related problems. with emphasis on 
decision-making 

Advanced Simulation Problems (3). Pr., IE 416 or COI. 

Journal read applications simulation and development of procedure 10 solve large scale, reabstic 
simulation pa bok 

Advanced Engineering Economy (3). Pr., IE 327 or COI. 

Engineering and economic aspects = project design and analys Advanced treatment i$ given to the 
following topics: capital budgeting, financing manulactunng organizations, mak and sanaitivity analysis 
mathematical programming approach to investment decisions. and forecasting mathods including input 
output analysis 

Queueing Theory (3). Pr., IE 323 or 410, MH 265, or COI. 

Mathematical models of queueing, ARM to problema such a: materials flow. inventory policy 
and service center design. Simulation solutions fo queueing networks are consdered 

Markov Chains (3). Pr., IE 415. 


Finite and continuous Markov Chains. Poisson and Wiener processes, applications will be discussed 


Time Series (3). Pr., IE 415. 

Stationary stochastic processes. time series analysis with emphasis on spectral density functions and 

applications wil! be discussed 

Inventory and Production Control Systems (3). Pr., IE 425. 

Advanced topics in production contro! and inventory theory The relationships between production and 

inventory will be discussed. 

Advanced Scheduling Theory (3). Pr., IE 570. 

— [rr urn mg ne e nr um inem Nm orna, eer m te e vr in Model 
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630. Advanced Statistical Methods for Engineers | (3). Pr., IE 323 or equivalent. 


Basic concepts of statistical experimental design including randomization methods, analysis of variance 
methods, mathematical derivation of expected mean squares multiple comparison tosts, and Bennett and 
Franklin algorithm, 


631. Advanced Statistical Methods for Engineers II (3). Pr., IE 630 or COI. 
Extension of IE 630, with primary emphasis on analysis of variance methods 
632. Advanced Statistical Methods for Engineers Ili (3). Pr., IE 630 or COI. 


Elaboration of basic statistical methods for engineers. with emphasis on amore theoretical study of mulliple 
linear regression and the optimization o! multiple linear regression methods 


634. Non-Linear Programming (3). Pr., IE 542. 
This course covers quadratic programming, separable programming, gradient mathods, and integer 
programming 

640. Nonparametric Statistics (3). Pr., IE 323. 


The theory and application of several nonparametric and distribution-trie statistical methods with emphasis 
on engineering applications 


642. Input-Output Analysis (3). Pr., IE 542 or COI. 


Input-Output analysis for interindustry, industry, and company study. Computational aspects of large scale 
models. Case studies. 


644. Optimization Theory for Large Systems (3). Pr., IE 634 or COI, 


Large problems with special structures; decomposition principle, many column problems. relaxation 
procedures, in linear programming, generalized upper bounding, partitioning procedures, and applications 


653. Advanced Dynamic Programming (3). Pr., IE 553. 


Advanced topics in the theory and application o! dynamic programming. Numerical methods to solve specific 
types of oms. Case studies. 


661. Queueing Applications (3). Pr., IE 621 or COI. 
Computer-communicalion networks based upon queueing theory 
663. Decision and Game Theory (3). Pr., IE 323 or 410 or COI, 


Classification of decision problems. Bayes risk, utility theory and its applications, optimal strategies for 
rectangular games, and use of linear programming in solving zero-sum gamos 


Management Information Decision Systems (3). Pr., COI. 


Analysis ot organizations lor information requirements, information flow, data storage and usage and total 
information systems. 


Advanced Topics in Human Engineering (3). Pr., IE 564. 
Human Information processing with particular emphasis on human decision behavior 
Advanced Computation Methods (3). Pr., COI. 


Advanced computer languages. pattern recognition, and hybrid computation. This course i$ designed to 
keep the graduale student abreast of current dèsa in this rapidly expanding field 


Discrete Process Control and Dynamics (3). Pr., IE 571. 

Sampled-data contro! systems and compuler control topics. Representation of discrete industrial processes 
Functional Optimization Theory (3). Pr., IE 415. 

introduction to functional optimization theory inchuding min-max theory. calculus of variations. pontryagin 
maximum principles and applied functional analysis 

Advanced Operating Systems Design (3). Pr., IE 301, 555, 585, or COI. 

Advanced software design methodology with applications focusing on computer operating eystems 
Teleprocessing Systems Software (3). Pr., IE 621. 

An introduction to the theory and methods used in developing telecommunication systems software 
Advanced Topics in Occupational Safety and Health (3). Pr., IE 438 or equivalent. Coreg., IE 
531 and 665, or COI. 

Selected topics including accident proneness, risk taking and systems safety are pursued al the advanced 
level. Ouantification and modeling are emphasized 

Advanced Occupational Accident Prevention (3). Pr., IE 438 or equivalent or COI. 


Advanced topics in accident prevention with emphasis on current developments. 


Formal Theory of Computer Languages II (3). Pr., IE 587 or COI. 
An in-depth study of compiler principles orm erm tables. source and object program optimization 
semantic analysis. storage organization. and c generation. 


Methods of Sorting and Searching (3). Pr., IE 588 or COI. 

An introduction to the theoretical and practical aspects of searching and sorting via Ihe digital computer 
Study of algorithms necessary to create and optimize a sort or search routine 

690-691-692. Industrial Engineering Projects (1-5). Pr., COI and department head approval. 
individual student endeavor under staff supervason involving special problems of an advanced natura in 
industrial Engineenng 


698. M.LE. Design Project. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 
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699. Research and Thesis, Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarier. 
799. Research and Dissertation. Credit lo be arranged. May he taken more than one quarter. 


Interdepartmental Education (IED) 


Included in this section are program areas and course listings designed and taught 
on the interdepartmental basis. The subheadings reflect the nature and scope of the 
offerings. 

101. Career Exploration and Planning (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 2. 
Helps undectared treahmen in planning ther professional careers 


Curriculum and Teaching—Elementary-Secondary 
Teaching, Program, and Internship 


Students in elther secondary or elementary education pursuing a curriculum 
leading to K-12 certification for teaching in a particular field in elementary and 
secondary schools will take the Teaching and the Program courses in the teaching field 
in which certification is expected. 


414. Teaching in Elementary and Secondary Schools (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., FED 320 or equivalent. 
Admission to Teacher Education. 
(A) Ant, (C) Theatre, (J) Music. (M) Speech Communication, (N) Speech Pathology 

423. Program in Elementary and Secondary Schools (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., FED 320 or equivalent. 
Admission to Teacher Education. 
(A) Art, (C) Theatre, (J) Music. (M) Speech Communication, (N) Speech Pathology 


GRADUATE 
648. Advanced Study of Curriculum and Teaching (5). Pr., FED 647 or COI. 


Major issues, frontier developments, and trends in the improvement of curriculum and teaching in 
elementary and secondary schools. 


658. Seminar and Independent Study in Curriculum and Teaching (5). Pr., FED 647 and IED 648 or 
consent of instructor. 


Research and experimentation in elementary and secondary schools i^ the development of education 
programs and the improvement of teaching and learning Appraisal of signihcant curriculum research, 
exploration of areas of needed research in curriculum and instruction, and stinty of fundamental criteria and 
methods lor solving curriculum problems. 


Special Education (Behavior Disturbance, Early 
Childhood Education for the Handicapped, Mental 
Retardation, and Speech Pathology) 


376. A Survey of Exceptionality (5). 
An introduction to the several types of exceptionality with an emphasis upon the educational and training 
implications of each 

377. introduction to Mental Retardation (5). Pr., IED 376 or COI. 


An introductory exploration of mental retardation às a special type of exceptionality with i mohasis places 
upon implications for the education and training o! the retarded 


378. An Introduction to Behavior Disturbance (5). Pr., IED 376 or consent of Instructor. 
An introductory explorabon of behavior disturbance as $ special type o! RD with emphasis placed 
upon implications for the education and training of the bahavior distur 
Each of the following courses may be taken as: (P) Mental Retardation, (O) Behavior 
Disturbance, or (N) Speech Pathology. 


420. Organizing Instruction for Special Education (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 4. Pr., IED 376, 378, 479 or COI. 
Provides the student with skiis necessary to organuzte a total schoo! program tor disturbed children ang 
you 

425. Professional internship (15). Pr., senior standing, admission to Teacher Education prior to 

appropriate | courses. 


Provides supervised, on-the-job experiences in & Sonoo! college or other appropriate setting. These 
experiences will be by regularly scheduled discussion periods designed to provide positive 
evaluation and analysis of intern experience. 


479. Methods and Materials for Teaching In Special Education (5). Pr., IED 376 and 377 or 378. 
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ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
Learning Disabilities (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 


Theoretical issues, research, diagnosis, and educational approaches Involved with children with learning 
disabilities. Observations of educational settings tor children with learning disabilities are required 


Language Development for the Young Handicapped Child (5). Pr., consent of Instructor. 
A systematic, analytic approach to intervention programing for speech and language development with the 
young handicapped child 


Education of Children With al Disabilities (5). Pr., admission to Teache 
Ure Special Learning Disabilities (5) r 


Existing theories and instructional programs for children with special laarning disabilities, Administrative 
—— classroom management, individual educational evaluation and programming are èm- 
phasiz 


The Severely Mentally Retarded (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 


Severe mental retardation as a special type of exceptionality with emphasis upon implications for the 
education and training of the severely retarded 


GRADUATE 


Advanced Study of lity (5). Pr., Appropriate undergraduate preparation in Special 
cis Sette a an 
The several types of exceptionality with an emphasis upon the educational and training implications of each 


Advanced Study of Educational Aspects of Mental Retardation (5). Pr., IED 600, or consent of 


Mq e as a special area of exceptionality, emphasizing the education and training needs of the 
retard 


-— Diagnosis and Assessment lor Special Learning Problems (5). Pr., IED 376 and 


Tests and procedures for diagnosing special learning problems. In-depth instruction in educational 
assessment in Such areas as: perceptual-motor, language, academic aptitude. and achievement 


Prescriptive Teaching for Special Learning Problems (5). Pr., IED 376, 602 and FED 617. 


In-depth instruction in specialized methods of riptive program planning based on educational 
assessments of children with learning protiiams. ment and presentation tasks are included 


Education of the . Pr., in nd 
Physically Handicapped (5) adequate courses in physiology à 


Characteristics ot major physical disabilities. the psychology of the physically — the educational 
objectives with curriculum adaptions: end related aspects of a total program for the physically handicapped 
Teaching the Mentally Retarded (5). Pr., IED 376, 377 and 479. 

Observation and participation under supervision in education programs for the mentally retarded. Lectures 
and discussions will implement the student's work in the classroom, Students will develop and evaluate plans 
and programs for the special class (For teachers pursuing à program of efucation for mentally retarded 
children | 


Educational Procedures for Children With Behavior Disorders (5). Pr., consent of instructor, 
graduate standing. 


Analysis of current provision for children with emotional conflicts. with emphasis on educational procedures 
and implications for learning disabilities 


Current Research on the Behavioral Disorders of Children (5). Pr., consent of instructor, 
graduate standing. 


Examination and interpretation o! research. Emphasis on education implications of emotional conflict 
Classroom guidance and control 


Higher Education 
GRADUATE 


The courses described below along with AED 618 and AED 697 are designed 


especially for advanced students who are interested in positions in colleges, univer- 
sities, and other post secondary-school institutions. 


Problems of Teaching the Marginally Prepared College Student (5). Pr., IED 665 or 666 or COI. 
Socioeconomic and cultural backgrounds as (hey affect learning of the marginally Socioeconomic and 
cultural backgrounds as they affect learning styles of the marginally prepared student. Develop methods ot 
appropriate teaching strategies as 4 means of improving the self-concept of these students. 
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649. The Community College Program (5). 


The comprehensive community-junior college designed to improve competencies in program planning: 
evaluation, and administration 


$63. The American College and University (5). 


Philosophy and function, the university and social change, the community college. academic freedom. 
student-faculty-community relationships, international flow of educational Weas. government cultural 
programs, ^i education and the state. 


665. The Community College (5). 


The rise and development of the community/junior college in American education. ite history, philasophy 
and functions. 


666. Undergraduate Instruction in Higher Education (5). Pr., IED 663 or IED 665 or COI. 
The development and selection of appropriate curricular materials and effective teaching strategies. 
Evaluation o! instruction and learning effectiveness in undergraduate programs o! higher education 


The above courses, along with AED 618, 697, CED 653 and 654 constitute a core for 
the development of programs of study in higher education, Other offerings, in both 
academic and professional fields, are available for the completion of advanced 
programs. These include administration and supervision; foundations of education; 
psychology; student personnel; vocational and technical education; and professional 
and academic preparation for teaching in agricultural sciences, business administra- 
tion, economics and sociology, English, health and physical education, history, home 
economics, mathematics, music, philosophy, physical and biological sciences, and 
speech. 


Journalism (JM) 


Professors Simms, Head, Burnett, and Davis 
Assistant Professor Logue 
Instructor Housel 


Freshman English is prerequisite for all journalism courses except JM 101 


Newspaper Style (1). Required for all journalism majors and minors. 

The AP-UP! Stylebook and common errors in word selection in newspaper writing 

Introduction to Public Relations (3). 

Introduction to broad —— of the field of public relatione The various communication skills and 


— peek) pees ~ successful public relations will be dentified and explored. Credit for this course 
preciudes credit for 204 


Survey of Communications Media (5). Not to be used lor a major or minor in Journalism. 


Operation of à newspaper. history of the press and radio-television newscasts, techniques of reporting, 
newswriting. editing and layout 


Newswriting (3). Pr., JM 101; reasonable typewriting skills. 


introduction to newswriting. newspaper style, and mechanical practice, supplemented by work on the 


college newspaper 
Reporting (3). Pr., JM 221; reasonable typewriting skills. 
The technical aspects of reporting and newsgathering methods, supplemented by work on the college 


newspaper. 

Copyreading and Editing (3). Pr., JM 221. 

Methods of editing copy.writing headlines and proot reading 

Technical Journalism (3). Not to be used for a major or minor in Journalism. 


Designed for students in agriculture and home economics Introduces practices of news coverage and 
writing, with major on specialized heids of study 


Newspaper Makeup and Layout (3). Pr., JM 224. 
Typ^graphy and design with practice applications in putting together newspaper pages 
Feature Writing (5). Pr., JM 221 or COI. 


Gathering material for the writing of "human interest" and feature articles lor newspapers and magazines, 
with consideration given to the marketing of manuscripts 
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The Community Newspaper (5). Pr., JM 221 and 321. 


Methods, problems, and policies involved in editing the community newspaper, as differing trom tne 
metropolitan daily 


Reporting of Political Alfairs (3). Pr., PO 210. 
instruction and news assignments in political affairs. Credit in PO 355 precludes credit in JM 355 
Photo-Journalism (5). 


Uses and processes of photography in the newspaper and magazine field — of press cameras and 
the technique of developing, printing, and enlarging of pictures is provid 


422-423. Journalism Workshop (3-3). Pr., JM 223, 321, 322, COI. 
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A two-quarter course giving practical experience in preparation of newspaper, radio, television, and 
azine copy through supervised work with University communication media. The student is expected to 
rk 10 hours per week. 


Journalism Internship (6). Pr., JM 223, 321, 322, COI 


A full-time internship of at least ten weeks with an approved publication. serving as a regular staff member 
under the direction of the editor 


Magazine Editing and Production (5). Pr., JM 221. 
Methods and problems of publishing the popular and trade magazine. 
The History and Principles of Journalism (5). 


The development of the American Press, the principles and ideals of modern journalism, and the law of the 
press and radio 


Advanced Reporting (3). Pr., JM 422-423 or 425. 
Developing and writing news stories under deadline pressure. investigative and interpretive reporting. 


Laboratory Technology (LT) 


Associate Professor Wheatley 
Adjunct Associate Clinical Professors H. C. Elliott and C. B. Elliot 
Assistant Professor Kohl 
Adjunct Assistant Clinical Professors Pollard and Roberts 


Orientation (1). Fall, Winter. 
Aims. objectives. and requirements for careers in Medical and Laboratory Technology 
Hematology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. 


Study, procedures, and examinations of the blood. as recommended by the American Society of Clinical 
Pathologists. 


Advanced Hematology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 8. Pr., LT 301. 

Advanced study of blood celis and blood dyserasias. 

Immunology | (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., BY 302, junior standing. 

Theory of immunology and lechniques o! laboratory tests based on the antigen-antibody reaction 
Immunology li (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., LT 404, junior standing. 

Theory and techniques of the serological study of human blood and lipid antigens. 

Hospital Laboratory Practice (5). Lab. 15. Pr., LT 301. 

Practice applications of the principles. procedures, and techniques encountered in hospital laboratories. 
Clinical Laboratory Instrumentation (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 519 or 508 or COI. 


Theoretical and practical application of continuous flow analysis, atomic absorption spectrophotometry, 
radioimmunoassay and chromatographic techniques used in the analysis of body fluids 


Law Enforcement (LE) 


Assistant Professor Pendergast 
Survey of Law Enforcement (5). Pr., p erue coat 


introduction to the philosophical and historical backgrounds; agencies and processes; purposes and 
functions, administration and technical problems; career — Credit for this course precludes credit 
for PO 260 

Criminal Evidence (3). 


Comprehensive analysis of the rules of evidence with particular emphasis on evidence obtained through 
search, seizure, and arrest 


Criminal Investigation (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 


Criminal investigation procedures, inctuding theory of investigation. case preparation, specific techniques 
for selected offenses, questioning o! suspects and witnesses, and problems in criminal investigation. 
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Criminal Law for Police Officers (3). Pr., PO 209, 210, or PO/LE 260. 

Statutory criminal law and criminal ep pK Anh g as applicable to the law entorcement function 
Considers the impact of statutory law and common law on police procedures and policies. Judicial 
interpretation of criminal statutes and its relation to police policies are discussed and an analysis is presented 
of common police procedures, investigative techniques, and functions in the light of criminal statutes. 


Survey of Criminalistics (5). Pr., LE 262, junior standing. 
Survey of scientific crime detection methods. crime scene search, identification and preservation of 
evidence: lie detection, modus operandi; fingerprint identification, and related subjects. 


Police Administration and Organization (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Principles of organization and administration in law enforcement; functions and activities; planning and 
research: community relations; personnel and training: inspection and control: policy formulation 


Seminar in Police Problems (5). Pr., LE 363 or 464. 
Internship in Criminal Justice (5-10). Pr., consent of department head and Junior standing. 


internship in an approved law enforcement or correctional agency under supervision of the agency 
concerned. Written reports on internship required. 


Management (MN) 


Professors Henry, Head, Alexander, and Allen 
Associate Professors Goodwin, Holley, Ledbetter, Myles, and Snow 
Assistant Professors Armenakis, Bedeian, Feild, Giles, 
Shannon, J. M. Smith, J. W. Smith, Stanford, and Zmud 
Instructor Pope 


Electronic Data Processing Principles (5). Pr., 10 hours math. 

Functions and uses o! computers and related equipment emphasizing business application using ^n 
appropriate programming language 

Business Law | (4). Pr., junior standing. 

Introduction to law, torts, contracts, agency and personal property 

Business Law II (4). Pr., MN 241. 

Lega! principles concerning real property, sales, negotiable instrumenta. partnerships. and corporations. 
Business Computer Applications (3). Pr., MN 207. 

Computerizing business applications using s current business language. 

Business Data File Structures (3). Pr., MN 207. 

Data base management techniques, file management techniques, and data structures. 

Principles of Management (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Management functions and the application o! management principles in organizations 

Environmental Law (4). Pr., junior standing. 

Federal, State, and local law on conservation and regulation o! environmental matters. 

Organization Behavior (5). Pr., MN 310 and junior standing. 

Human relations as applied to business organizations 

Legal Environment of Business (4). Pr., junior standing. 

Legal environment for business operation with emphasis on contemporary legal issues 

Industrial Management (5). Pr., MN 310, junior standing. 

Modern scientific management as applied in the actual control and operation of industrial enterprises 
Management Decision Making | (4). Pr., EC 274, MN 207, 310 and 10 hours of mathematics, 
junior standing. 

Various quantitative techniques as aids in manageriai decion making unde! conditions of imperfect 
knowledge 

Management Decision Making II (4). Pr., MN 381 and junior standing. 

Major topics of mathematical programming ais aids m managerial decision making 

Production Management (5). Pr., MN 310 and junior standing. 

Application of management procedures and techniques to analyze and contro! product production methods 
and processes. 

Materials Management (3) Pr., MN 310 and junior standing. 

Application of management procédures and techniques to the acquisition, utilization. and distribution of 
materials in product manufacturing. 


International Business Management (5). Pr., EC 200, 202, MN 310, MT 331, ACF 361 and 
junior standing. 


Management of multinational firm which owns subsidiaries in several countries. 
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Small Business Management (5). Pr., MN 310, CO! and senior standing. 
Problems and opportunities of small business management 
Applied Business Management (5). Pr., MN 310 and junior standing. 


Application of management princjnles to develop pragmatic solutions for management problems selected 
trom actua! business situations. 


Organization Theory (5). Pr., MN 346 and junior standing: 
Organization theory and principles in the management of business operations 
Personne! Management (5). Pr., MN 310 and junior standing. 


Management of labor, dealing with selection, training, placement, turnover, payment policies, employee 
representation, etc. 


Problems in Personnel and Industrial Relations Management (5). Pr., MN 310, COI and junior 
standing. 


Contemporary issues and problems concerning the employee-employer relationship. Not open to PIR 
majors 


Collective Bargaining and Arbitration (5). Pr., MN 443 or EC 544 and COI. 


Investigation and analysis of the theory and practice of collective bargaining and arbitration between unions 
and management. (Credit for EC 545 preciudes credit for this course.) 


Employee Compensation (3). Pr., MN 442, 546 and junior standing. 

Factors, philosophy. design, and problems o! administration in compensation program 

Special Topics in Collective Bargaining and Arbitration (3). Pr., MN 444 or COI. 

Collective bargaining and arbitration in non-business sector 

Business Policies and Administration (5). Pr., EC 200, 202, 274, ACF 211, 212, 361, MN 241, 
310, MT 331 and senior standing. 

Formulation and 22 of policies and programs pertaining to personnel. production, finance. 
procurement, and sales in the business enterprise 

Management Information Systems (5). Pr., MM 310 and MN 207. 

Analysis and application of information flow in the business firm 

Operations Management (5). Pr., MN 380, 381, 482 and junior standing. 

Capstone course for INM students, Application of material presented 

Special Problems (1-10). Pr., COI and junior standing. May be repeated. 

investigation and research into problems with special interest for the student 

Readings in Management (5). Pr., MN 310 and junior standing. 


Readings from prominent periodicals and journals in management periodicals and journals in management 
theories, practices, and functions. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


m nes vn pem: Pr., consent of Director of Graduate Studies School of 
ness. 

Accelerated course in management concepts. functions and practices. 

Labor Relations in Public Organizations (3). Pr., junior standing. 


The background, legal and constitutional a: ts and management of group negotiations and collective 
bargaining in public employment (Same as PO 517.) 


Organizational Development (3). Pr., MN 346 and junior standing. 

Methods used 1o bring about change in an organization 

Personne! and Organizational Research (3). Pr., MN 346, EC 574 or PG 215 or equivalent, MN 

442, and junior standing. 

Reading, analyzing, and conducting limited research studies in personnel and organizational problema. 

Personnel Administration Legislation (3). Pr., MN 442 and junior standing. 

Legal aspects of personnel administration activities, 

Personne! Selection and Placement (3). Pr., EC 574 or PG 215 or equivalent, MN 442, and 

junior standing. 

Factors involved in developing an effective system tor selecting. classifying. and placing personnel 

Manpower Planning, Development, and Appraisal (3). Pr., MN 442 and junior standing. 

Theory and practice plus design o! managerial systems in these specialties. 
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GRADUATE 


Computers and Information Systems in Management (5). Pr., MN 510, 581 and COI. 
in-depth analysis of computing, data processing, information systems in complex organizations 
Behavior in Organizations (5). Pr., MN 510 and COI. 


Advanced study of human relations in individual and group interactions within the envirónment of business 
organizations. Emphasis on research literature in the field 


Management Problems (5). Pr., ACF 610, 663, EC 656, MN 605, 681 and MT 650, COI. 


Basic administrative problems in business and industry. Managerial controls as applied to administrative and 
operative functions 


— Economics (5). Pr., completion of prerequisites for graduate study in Business, 


Decision theory and criteria tor decision-making concerning output, pricing, capital budgeting, acale of 
Operations, investment and inventory control. Attention ia aiso given to concepts of profits, production and 
cost functions. 


Human Resource Management (5). Pr., MN 442 and COI. 
Advanced personne! and human resource management 


Multinational Business Management (5). Pr., completion of prerequisites tor graduate study 
in Business and COI. 


Management of the multinational enterprise which engages in direct foreign investment 

Advanced Organization Theory (5). Pr., MN 510 and COI. 

Traditional and contemporary organization theores with emphasis on current research and controversy 
Collective Bargaining and Arbitration (5). Pr., MN 444 or EC 545 or AED 693 and COI. 


The evolution and development of union: management reiationships and the process of collective bargaining 
and arbitration 


Operations Management (5). Pr., MN 510, 581 and COI. 

Application of management science theory to business operations 

Seminar (1-10). Pr., MN 510, 581 and COI.. 

For those students engaged in intensive study and analysis of management problems 
Deterministic Quantitative Methods (3). Pr., MN 581 or equivalent. 
Deterministic quantitative methods business applications 

Stochastic Quantitative Methods (3). Pr., MN 581 or equivalent. 


Various quantitative methods applied to management decision-making under conditions of risk and 
uncertainty 


Special Problems (1-5). Pr., MN 510, 581, completion of 10 hours of 600-level management 
courses, and COI. 


Vanable content in the management area 


Readings in Production and Personne! Management (5). Pr., MN 510 and COI. 


Genera! management theories. practices, and functions in industry and business Also, covers the role of 
personnel management and human relations 
Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. Pr., COI. 


Marketing and Transportation (MT) 


Professors Baker, Head, and Horton 
Associate Professors Adams and Henley 
Assistant Professors Buchanan, Guffey, Harris, Laumer, and Magness 


Principles of Marketing (5). Pr., EC 202. 
A general survey of the field of marketing covering marketing channels, tunctions, methods and inelitutions 
Quantitative Analysis in Marketing (5). Pr., MN 207, EC 274, MT 331. 


An examination of the role of quantitative methods in implementing marketing strategy 


Fundamentals of Salesmanship (5). Pr., MT 331 and junior standing. 

Knowledge and shili requirements for successful selling. the sales process; business and social raspon- 
wbilimes of salesmen 

Consumer Analysis (5). Pr., MT 331, PG 211, and SY 201 and junior standing. 

Analysis of the consumer buying process as i! is affected by environmental and institutional torces and 
t of market strategies which recognize these factors 


Economics of Transportation (5). Pr., EC 200 and junior standing. 
The development o! systems of transportation Analysis of rates and their effects upon Commerce and 
industry Government regulation of transportation agencies 
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Promotional Strategy (5). Pr., MT 331 and junior standing. 


Problems of persuasive marketing strategy, problems objectives, methods of implementing these objectives 
and the approaches by which the methods might be blended. 


Retail Store Management (5). Pr., MT 331 and Junior standing. 


Principles and practices in the scientific operation of the retail store. Store location. layout. buying, pricing 
and merchandise contro! 


Purchasing (5). Pr., MT 331 and junior standing. 
Objectives, control, and the direction of industrial purchasing 
Marketing Research Methodology (5). Pr., MT 331, 336 and junior standing. 


Methods of scientific ressarch in the field of marketing and their application to the solution of marketing 
problems 


arse siemens sads Pr., MT 331 and junior standing. 


les and practices of sound organization and administration of sales organization. Includes 
cones eration of sales department organization, selecting, training. compensating, and supervising sales 
planning, setting up sales territories and quotas 


Marketing Channel Systems (5). Pr., MT 331 and junior standing. 

The nature and role of marketing channels. Major marketing strategy problems such as designing channel 
objectives and constraints, distinguishing major channel alternatives, and motivating. evaluating. and 
controlling channel members. 


International Marketing (5). Pr., MT 331 and junior standing. 


Adapting the marketing process of the domestic firm to international operations and the institutional 
Structure that exists to service foreign markets and the practice of marketing administration by firma 
operating within these markets 


Logistics Management (5). Pr., EC 200 and junior standing. 


Fundamentals of logistics in the transportation operations of business and industrial concerns 


gem 2n gees ta Pr., MT 372 or instructor's approval and junior 


Economic, legisiative, and administrative problems related to regulation of transportation and utility rates 
and services 


Transport Enterprise Management (5). Pr., MT 372 or instructor's approval, junior standing. 


Problems and policies in the management and administration of transport enterprises of differant moda! 
types, primarily sir, rail, and motor 


Special Studies in Transportation/Logistics (5). Pr., MT 372, 473, 475, and 476. 


Specialized in-depth study and research projects wilhin m particular subject area 


—_ Problems in Marketing and Transportation (1-10). Pr., MT 331 or 372 and senior 
ng. 


Qualified students conduct investigations of speciai problems in Marketing and Transportation. |May be 
repeated for a maximum of 10 hours credit.) 


Marketing Strategy (5). Pr., MT 331 and 25 hours of Marketing. 


An integrative capstone course for marketing majors 
ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
— Marketing Management (5). Pr., consent of the Director of Graduate Studies, School 


An accelerated course in marketing concepts and practices 


— Studies in Marketing Research (5). Pr., MT 336, 341, and 436; graduate students, MT 
or equivalent. 


Specialized in-depth study and research projects within a particular subject area. 


Special Studies in Retailing/Merchandising (5). Pr., MT 336, 341, 337, and 433; graduate 
students, MT 531 or equivalent. 
Specialized in-depth study and research projects within a particular subject ares 


sposini 31 cr onan 5). Pr.. MT 336, 341, 432 and choice of MT 436 or 437; graduate 
Specialized in-depth study and research projects within a particular subject area 

GRADUATE 
Business and Society (3). Pr., MT 531 or equivalent. 


The role D! business within society —— the relationships and issues existing between business and the 
socia. political And economie environments. 
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632. Marketing Communications (5). Pr., MT 531 or equivalent. 
A managerial perspective of the marketing communications process 
636. Marketing Research: Methodology and Applications (5). Pr., MT 531 and EC 574 or equivalent. 


An examination of accepted marketing research techniques with emphasis on research design. implementa- 
tion, and data analysis from the point of view of Marketing Management o 


650. Seminar (1-10). Pr., COI. 
intensive study and analysis of marketing and transportation problems. 


671. Logistics Management (5). Pr., COI. 
Analysis of major logistics elements within the total system of the firm. A próblamorianted approach is 
employed in developing à managerial perspectiva 


872. Transport Economics and Public Policy (5). Pr., EC 200-202 or equivalent. 
An examination of the U.S. transport system and an analysis of public policy soe regarding regulatory 
objectives and efficiency of resource use in transportation 


690. Special Problems (1-5). 
Variable content in the marketing of transportation areas. 
699. Research and Thesis. Credits to be arranged. 


Materials Engineering (MTL) 


Professors Jemian, Chairman, Hall, Hsu, and Maynor 
Associate Professors Budenstein, Slagh, and Wilcox 


Responsibility for this curriculum, which is described on page 153, rests with the 
interdisciplinary Materials Engineering Curriculum Committee. Questions should be 
directed to the Department of Mechanical Engineering which administers the program 


202. Engineering Materials Sclence—Structure (3). Pr., CH 103, PS 220 or 205. 
Tasossa ef mpi d — goce. ^ em classes. phase equilibrium 
304. Engineering Materials Sclence—Properties (3). Pr., MTL 202, ME 207. 


Relationships between structure and properties and the effects of environment. Mechanical properties 
plasticity of single and poly-crystals, and properties of composite materials. (Same course as ME ) 


335. Engineering Materials Science—Physical Metallurgy (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., MTL 304. 


Relations between structure and ies of metals Melting and solidification, crystal structure 
dislocation and imperfection theories, , deformation, and transformations. (Same course as ME 335 | 


336. Physical Analysis of Materials | (4). Lec. 3, Lab.3. Pr., MTL 338. 
The analysis and interpretation of the structures o! materials using optical techniques. Specific physical 
properties will be measured. Samples will be prepared and processed by the students. (Same course as ME 
337. The Physical Analysis of Materials lI (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., MTL 336, and ME 308. 
The analysis and interpretation of the structures and properties of materials using special techniques 
a oat radiography and various non-destructive test procedures will be . (Same course as ME 
338. Phase Diagrams (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., MTL 335. 
Methods of representing and interpreting phase equilibria. Binary and multicomponent systems Simpler 
temperatu and more complex temperuture-pressure-composition systems Major 
emphasis on applica tions. Minor emphasis on phase diagram determination and thermodynamics (Same 
course as 
412. Electrical Properties of Materials (3). Pr., MTL 337, and EE 263. 


Studies of the electrical properties of materials with emphasis on semiconductors (Same course as EE 412 ) 


425. Thermodynamics of Materials Systems (4). Pr., ME 301 and MTL 338. 
The laws of thermodynamics to the stability of materials phases, crystal Mections, solubility. 
oxidation, surface and d ener and transtormations (Same riae 425) Uu 

435. Physical Analysis of Materials Ili (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., MTL 445, and MTL 337. 

The evaluation of microscopic structural testures, anisotropic materials properties and the detection and 
interpretation of flaws. Microscopy. radiography and other non-destructive test methods will be employed 
(Same course as ME 435.) 


445. anie ts Conmeenad Paane (9) Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., MTL 337, MTL 425, and ME 


Important transformations in both metallic and non-metallic materials with crystalline or glass structures 
Structures, mechanisms. distinctive characteristics and applications will be studied. Selected transforma 
tions will be studied in the laboratory, (Same course as ME 445 ) 
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446. Theoretical Materials Engineering (3). Pr., MTL 575, MTL 412, coreq., MTL 513. 
The physical properties of materials in relation to modern theories. (Same course as ME 446.) 
447. Mechanics of Engineering Materials (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., MTL 516, and MTL 536. 


The mechanical properties in relation to structural features of alloys, plastics. ceramic materials and 
composites under static, dynamic and cyclic service and test conditions. ittons for the attainment of 
optimum properties and behavior will be emphasized. (Same course as ME 447.) 


448. Introduction to Ceramics (3). Pr., MTL 335, Coreq., MTL 445. 


The engineering applications and design principle of important ceramic materials will be studied with 
Particular attention directed to the deett e ort relationships. Both glassy and crystalline ceramic 
materials will be included. (Same course as ME ) 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


513. Introduction to X-ray Crystallography (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., MTL 435. 


Principles of — — the reciprocal lattice, theory of x-ray diffraction. and the powder, Lave. and 
diffractometer methods, (Same course as PS $13.) 


515. Polymer Technology | (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 304 or CHE 560. 


Important aspects of polymer science, connection between chemical structure and important properties of 
modern plastics and synthelic structural materials, the common methods of tabrication of these into articles 
and the basic chemistry behind their manufacture. (Same course as CH 515 ) 


516. Polymer Technology II (3). Lec. 3. Pr., MTL 515 or TE 424. 


Continuation of MTL 515, Study of potymerization and condensation polymers. Modes of fabrication, special 
use selection requirements, and study of à number of commercially available materials and their areas of use 
(Same course as CH 516.) 


536. Engineering Materials Science-Ferrous Metallurgy (3). Pr., MTL 335. 


Design of ferrous metals following modern theory and practice Wardenability, alloying deformation, and 
special purpose steels. (Same course as ME 536.) 


575. Rate Processes in Materials (3). Pr., CH 508, MTL 445, or COI and junior standing. 


Diffusion in the gas, liquid and solid phases and the fundamentals of chemical reaction Kinetics pertinent to 
the crystallization and transformation of materials. (Same course as CHE 575.) 


Mathematics (MH) 


Professors Burton, Head, Ball, J. Brown, Butz, B. Fitzpatrick, P. Fitzpatrick, 
Haynsworth, Hill, Lindner, Perry, Rogers, and Zenor 
Associate Professors Baskervill, Coleman, J. Ford, R. Ford, 
Hinrichsen, Reed, Robinson, Transue, and Young 
Assistant Professors S. Brown, Day, Gardner, Gruenhage, Holmes, Kozlowski, W. 
Kuperberg, K. Kuperberg, Nyikos, Phillips, Robertson, Smith, and Wall 
Instructors Chaber, Cruthirds, Mathis, Murphy, Phelps, and White 


090. Remedial Algebra (0). 
he —— and techniques of first and second year nigh schoo! algebra. Prepares the student to lake MH 
140 or 160. 

100. Mathematical Insights (5). 


For students in the arts or humanities. The purpose of this course is to give such students insight into the 
nature of mathematics by engaging them in mathematical thought processes within a suitable elementary 
framework. Prior credit for any other University mathematics course preciudes credit for this course 


40. bra (5). Pr., high school , second school algebra 
1 24 "n gh geometry year high algebra or 


Algebraic techniques, coordinate "y, functions and relations and their graphs, and common 
———— — — 151, MH 160 and MH 161. However, credit i» not allowed for both MM 
140 and 1 


151. Finite Mathematics (5). Pr., MH 140 or 160. 
Selections trom elementary combinatorial analysis, probability theory, linear algebra. linear programming. 
— dur INIM, QUE HOD MEE ORONI VETOON 9f We 
Department of Mathematics, to students in Engineering or to Mathematics or Physics majors 

160. Her then Bh - E Eit eai cone sh oaza i SIUE VU as wae 
a or ,* 
The basic analytic a DS properties of Ihe algebraic and trigonometric functions with heavy 
emphasis on the latter if course for the calculus sequence Students who need a review o! 
algebraic techniques d take 340 However, credit is not allowed for both MH 140 anc MH 160." 


161. Analytic Geometry and Calculus (5). Pr., MH 140 or 160. 


Limits, the derivative, applications of the derivative, antidervatives; the conic sections. 


"This 16 a non-credit course for students in some scientific and technical curricula 
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162-163. Analytic Geometry and Calculus (5-5). Pr., MH 160 and 161. 


163L. 


264. 


264L. 


265. 


266. 


267. 


Integrals, the fundamental theorem of calculus, applications of the in |, the calculus of the exponential 
and logarithmic functions. The calculus of the trigonometrio and inverse trigonometric functions, techniques 
ot integration, indeterminate forms. improper integrals. 

Calculus Laboratory | (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 1. Coreq., MH 163. 

Selected calculus problems will be studied with the computer as an ad. 

Analytic Geometry and Calculus (5). Pr., MH 163. 

^ continuation of MH 161-162-163, Infinite series, partial derivatives, multiple integrals 

Calculus Laboratory Il (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 1, Coreq., MH 264. 

This course will emphasize problems arising in the context of MH 264 


Linear Differential Equations (3). Coreq., MH 264. 

First and second-order linear differential equations inctuding the solution of such equations by infinite 
series 

Topics in Linear Algebra (3). Pr., MH 163. 

Linear spaces, vector spaces. linear transformations, matrices and drtorminants Not open to studonta who 
have credit for MH 531 or MH 505 or MH 537 

Introductory Probability and Statistics (5). Coreq., MH 161. 

Designed for students whose fields require a basic knowledge o! probability and for those who plan to take 
upper level courses in probability and statistics. Conditional probability, independence and random variables 
with emphasis on discrete ra: variables 

Elementary Differential Equations (5). Coreq., MH 264. 


Ordinary differential equations with applications. Credit for this course preciudes credit for MH 265. 


281-282-283. Elementary Mathematics (5-5-3). Pr., sophomore standing. 


301. 


310. 


These courses provide appropriate mathematical insights for elementary schoo! teachers Emphasis is on the 
structure of the number systems, the basic concepts of algebra and informal geometry. Open for credit only 
to students in Elementary Education. except by special permission of the Department of Mathematics 
History of Mathematics (3). Pr., MH 163 or departmental approval. 


The evolution of modern mathematics from its motivational roots in the Sciences. the lives and 
contributions of outstanding mathematicians: the parallel development o! m. ics and wester culture 


Introduction to Calculus of Variations (3). Pr., MH 265 or departmental approval. 


Fundamental concepts of extrema of functions and functionals; the simplest lem of the calculus of 
variations, first and second vartations generalizations of the simplest sufficient conditions 


constrained functionals and isoperimetrical problems. general Lagrange problem 


331-332. Introduction to Modern Algebra 1, !! (5-5). Pr., MH 163. 


362. 
491. 


b ` * = 


515. 


$18. 


Sets, mapping. the integers. isomorphisms, and homomorphisms, groups, rings, fields, ideals. 
Engineering Mathematics ! (3). Pr., MH 265. 

Fourier Series, partial differential equations, special functions 

Special Problems (1-5). Pr., departmental approval, junior standing. 

An individual problems course. Each student will work under the direction of e staf! member on some 
problem of mutual interest. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
The Calculus of Vector Functions (3). Pr., MH 286 or departmental approval. 


Derivative and integral of vector functions. gradient, divergence. curl. Green's Theorem, Stokes Theorem 


Engineering Mathematics II (5). Pr., MH 265. 

Complex numbers, functons, mappings. remdues, contour integration 

Matrix Theory and Applications (5). Pr., MH 266 or 531. 

Canonical forms, determinants, linear equations, characteristic value problems 

Elementary Partial Differential Equations (5). Pr., MH 265 or 528. 

First and second order linear partial differential equations with emphasis on the method of eigenfunction 
expansions. 

introduction to Celestial Mechanics (5). Pr., departmental approval. 

Dynamics of a particle, two-body problema, coordinate transformations, series expansions in elliptic motion 
introduction to general perturbation theory 

Elements of Numerical Analysis (5). Pr., MH 264. 

m numerical solutions of selected problems arising in caículus and algebra along with the programming 


Algebra for Applied Mathematics (5). Pr., MH 266. 

ideas and techniques of modern algebra which are useful to applied mathematicians, engineers, ana 

scientists. Topios chosen trom binary relations and graphs. semigroups. monoids, and groups. finite-state 

Mechines (automata). Boolean algebra; coding theory. 

Analysis tor Applied Mathematics (5). Pr., MH 265, 266. 

Linear functions and transformations, concepts of the calculus inciuding uniform continuity and uniform 
cè. Curves, series of functions, complex differentiation and differential equations 

primar ] for students in engineering. physical sciences and mathematics who ane lkely tó pursue 

more noed work. Not open for credit to students in the Curriculum 
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520-521-522. Analysis |, II, III (5-5-5). Pr., MH 264. 


The real number system, theorems concerning number sets, sequences, graphs of functions; Riemann- 
Stieltjes — M online, the derivative and functions o! bounded variation; functions whose domains 
are in Euclidean spaces. 


524. Fourier Series (3). Pr., MH 264. 
Convergence and oscillation theorems for Fourier Series. Gibbs phenomenon 
528-529. Linear Differential Systems (3-3). Pr., MH 522 or departmental approval. 
Systems of linear ordinary differential equations. senes solutions. approximate solutions 
531. Introduction to Modern Algebra Ill (5). Pr., MH 332. 
A continuation o! MH 331-332 
537. Linear Algebra (5). Pr., MH 531. 
Linear transformations, matrix algebra, finite-dimensional veclor apaces. 


541-542. Geometry, A Modern View I, II (5-5). Pr., MH 163. 


A development of geometry using the real number system and — nak pares dea D. Birkhoft. 
The course wy “Sao with h definiüona and proo!s, through the foundations o! geometry and into the 
main body of — e 


543. Linear Geometry (5). Pr.. Pr.. MH 163. 
Transformations in projective, affine, and Euclidean planes. 
544. Combinatorial Geometry in the Plane (5). Pr., MH 163. 
Helly's and related theorems 
550-551. Metric Spaces (3-3). Pr., MH 521 or departmental approval. 
introduction to Numerical Analysis (5). Pr., MH 265 or 628; a knowledge of an algorithmic 
560. Introduction to Pr., er a ana 
computer language available at the Center.t 
Polynomial approximation, numerical differentiation and integration. solution of ordinary differential 
LS finitial value problems) error analysis. 


Pr., MH 266 or 531; 
— x a knowledge of an algorithmic computer 


—— solution of —— equations and of — linear equations, solution of boundary value 
numerical calculation of characteristic values and vectors. error analysis 


Probabillty Theory (5). Pr., MH 520 or departmental approval. 
Kiz maag probability fields. probability functions, random variables, convergent sequences of random 
conditional probability, distribution functions. vanous applications 


Mathematical Statistics | (5). Pr., MH 163. 

Descriptive statistics, elementary probability and sampling theory. least squares and correlation 
Mathematical Statistics I! (5). Pr., MH 567. 

Chi-square test, bes! estimates, small sample theory, analysis of variance. non-parametric methods. 
Fundamentals of Algebra | (5). Pr., one course above MH 163.* 

Tre structure of the integers. factorization of the integers. congruent theory 
Foundation of Geometry (5). Pr., one course above MH 163.* 


Euctidean and non-Euclidean geometries with emphasis given to Their logical development from basic 
assumptions. Some attention given to the history of geometry. 


Fundamentals of Analysis (5). Pr., one course above MH 163.* 
Mathematical analysis with emphasis on basic prinopies and relationships. 
588-589. aiian Males RCM Th, dentem wai M RST 208 Ve 
partmental approval. Summer 

For secondary schoo! teachers who are working toward Cass A cerucaton d e NAR 
analysis, algebra and geometry according to the needs and interests of the 


GRADUATE 
602-603. Celestial Mechanics |, II (5-5). Pr., MH 507 or departmental approval. 


Efliptic motion, potentials of attracting bodies. numerical integration and differential correction o! orbits, 
lunar theory, theory of Lagrange s method and introduction to canonical variables, the 
disturbing function, artificia! satelite orbit theory 

607-608-609. Applied Mathematics |, !!, M (5-5-5). Pr., approved graduate standing. 
Scalar, vector, and dyadic feiss equations governing fisids: Melmnofz s and Lapiece sequations im 
curvilinear coordinates: separation of varieties boundary conditions and eigenfunctions Green s tuno- 
bons 


tThis mformation can be obtained by taking IE 204 
“Not available to majors or graduate students in the ares of science or mathematics 
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610. Special Functions (5). Pr., departmental approval. 


613. Tensor Analysis (5). Pr., departmental approval. 

620-621. Functions of Real Variables |, II (5-5). Pr., departmental approval. 
Measure theory and Lebesgue Integration 

622-823. Functions of a Complex Variable |, II (5-5). Pr., departmental approval. 


Complex numbers; analytic functions: derivatives. Cauchy integral theorem and tormula; Taylor and Laurent 
series, analytic continyation. residues; maximum principle, Riemann surfaces, conformal mapping; families 
of analytic functions. 
624-625-626. Normed Linear Spaces (5-5-5). Pr., departmental approval. 
Bounded linear transformations and linear functionals on Banach and Hilbert spaces, including conjugate 
spaces, adjoint operations, self adjoint operators, spectral theory, applications to particular spaces 
628-629. Advanced Theory of Differential Equations (5-5). Pr., departmental approval. 
Existence. uniqueness and continuation theorems for ordinary and partial differential equations, nature ot 
solutions, The first quarter will be devoted toordinary equations, the second fo partial differential equations 
631-532. Modem Algebra I, i! (5-5). Pr., departmental approval. 
Numbers. seta: groups: ringa: fields of polynomials. Galois theory 
633. Theory of Groups (5). Pr., MH 631. 
Sylow theory, abelian groups. chain conditions 
634. Theory of Rings (5). Pr., MH 632 or departmental approval. 
Structure of rings, ideals in commutative rings 
635. Abelian Groups (5). Pr., departmental approval. 
An axiomatic development of abelian yn A theory: decomposition theorema. finitely generated groups. 
rank, divisible Mitaa f pure subgroups, basic subgroups, uim factors. 
637-638-639, Matrices (5-5-5). Pr., MH 537. 


Special types of matrices. reduction to canonical form: tunction of matrices, readings in curre literature 


640-641-642, Functional Analysis (5-5-5). Pr., MH 626 or departmental approval. 


Topics in the advanced theory of linear functionals and operators on Banach and Hilbert space, chosen to 
lead students info research work in this field. 


650-651-652. General Topology (5-5-5). Pr., departmental approval. 


An aniomatic development of poinf-set lopology. connectivity, compactness. separability, topologics! 
equivalence, well-ordenng. inner limiting sets, Cartesian products. 


653. Dimension Theory (5). Pr., departmental approval. 
The topological study of dimension in separable metric spaces. 
654-655-656. Point-Set Topology (5-5-5). Pr., MH 652. 


—* semi-continuous collections. indecomposabie continua. metrization problems, inverse limits, other 


857-558. "Euclidean Topology (5-5). Pr., MH 650. 
Topology with emphasis on those areas which distinguish among the polyhedra in Euctidean spaces (eg 
Theory of Retracts) 


661. Advanced Numerical Analysis (5). Pr., MH 561, and 265 or 528. 
Numencal solution of partial differential equations 

664-665-666. Probability (5-5-5). Pr., knowledge of Lebesgue integration. 
Probability measures, random variables, distribution functions (discrete, absolutely continuous and 
singular), — characteristic functions (Fourver transforms), independence, limit theorems, oon- 
vergence to Poisson and normal distributions, central limit theorem, Stochastic processes and — 
motion, probability measures on metric spaces. 


567. Mathematical Statistics iM (5). Pr., MH 568 or departmental approval. 
E ae yore 10d as laa advanced regression and correlation, anatysis of variance Monte 
Cario method, factor analysi 


668. Mathematical Statistics IV (S). Pr., MH 667. 


hniques. 
870. Uniform Spaces (5). Pr., MH 652 and departmental approval. 


Uniform spaces. uniform topology. uniformly continuous functions, completions of uniform space. other 


topics. 
673-674-675. Combinatorial Theory (5-5-5). Pr., MH 332. 
Topics of current interest in combinatorial theory to include enumeration theory, systems of Gatinct 
representatives, latin squares. quasigroups, blank designs. Steiner triple systems. Room squares. and finite 
es 


. Directed Reading in Algebra. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours of 600 courses In the area. 
Directed Reading in Analysis. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours of 600 courses in the area. 
5 eS ee eee (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours of 600 
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DANS seeing — — — PIS 10 hours of 600 courses In the 
Directed Reading in Topology (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours of 600 courses in the 
Directed Reading in Matrix Theory. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours of 600 courses In the 
Directed Reading in Numerical Analysis. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours of 600 courses 


Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) May be repeated for credit, 
Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) 


ca ae ce 


Mechanical Engineering (ME) 


Professors Beckett, Head, Barbin, Bussell, Jemian, 

Jones, Maynor, Reece, Shaw, Swinson, Vachon, and Vestal* 
Associate Professors Cooley, Dyer, Fluker, Goodling, Leppert, Maples, Ranson, 
Scarborough, Smith, Wilcox, and Yu 
Assistant Professor Clement 
Visiting Lecturer Touloukian 


Engineering Materials Sclence—Structure (3). Pr., CH 103, P6-220-vr205— 


Theories and structures of crystalline and amorphous materials. ÀJ NET classes, phase equilibrium 
relationships, diffusion and phase transformations. (Same course as 2) 


Appiled Mechanics—Statics (4). Coreq., MH 264 and PS 220. 
Resolution and composition of forces, equilibrium of force systems. friction, second moments 
Strength of Materials | (3). Pr., ME 205 and MH 264; coreq., MH 265. 


Fundamentals of stress and strain: stress-strain relations, temperature effects: bar with axial force. thinwall 
cylinders, torsion 


211. Engineering Methods (2). Lec 1, Lab. 3. Coreq., PS 222. 
Presentation and practices in use of techniques of analysis of engineering models. 
Thermodynamics | (4). Pr., MH 264 and PS 220. 


Laws of thermodynamics: energy transformations: properties and relationships among properties. equa- 
tions of state simple processes and cycles 


Thermodynamics II (3). Pr., ME 301. 

Thermodynamic analysis of rea) and ideal cycles, and concepts of compressibie flux flow 
Thermodynamics Ili (3). Pr., ME 301. 

Property determination, Maswelí s relations, thermodynamics of mixture combustion. and chemical 
equilibrium 

Engineering Materials Science—Properties (3). Pr., ME 202, 207. 

Relationships between structure and properties and the effects of environment Mechanical properties 
plasticity of single and poly-crystals. and properties of composite materials. (Same course as L 304) 
Computation Laboratory (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., MH 265. 

Application of analog and digital programming in Mechanical Engineering 

Correlative Experimental Mechanics (2). Lec.1, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 207. 


Theories of failure, determination of stress helds by experimental techniques Introduction to photoe/matio: 
ity: strain gages. relation of uniaeial test data to failure envelopes. 


310. Thermodynamics (5). Winter. Pr., MH 163 and PS 206 or equivalent. 
Gases and vapors, cycles. mass and heat transfer. Open to non-Mechanical Engineering students onty 
316. Strength of Materials I! (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 207, 309. 
Applications of theory with emphasis on experimental verification, structures consisting of bars subjected «c 
anal force and/or torsion: spherical and cylindrical t» wall pressure vessels: beams and long columnas 
321. Dynamics | (4). Pr., ME 205; coreq., MH 265. 
Kinematics of points, lines. and ngid bodies. relative motion and coortiinale transtormations: kinetics 
conservation of energy and momentum. 
322. Dynamics Il (4). Pr., ME 211 and 321. 
Matri» methods in kinematics introduction to celestial mechanics. Euler s equations of motion. the inertia 
tensor. gyroscopic motion 
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Dynamics of Machines (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 207, 308, 322. 

Andivets of rotating systems. Dynamic force analysis of mechanisms und complexes of mechanisms 
Oscillating systems 

Engineering Materials Science—Physical Metallurgy (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 304. 
Relations between structure and properties of metals Met and solidification, cystal structure, dislocation 
and imperfection theories, alloying, deformation, and transformations. (Same course as MTL 335.) 
Physical Analysis of Materials | (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 338. 


The analysis and interpretation of the structures o! materials using optical techniques. Specific physical 
properties will be measured. Samples will be prepared and processed by the students. (Same course as MTL 


336.) 
The Physical Analysis of Materials II (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 308, 336. 


The analysis and interpretation of Ie structures and properties of matenais using special techniques 
——— — — procedures will be employed. (Same course as MTL 
! 


Phase Diagrams (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 335. 

Methods of representing and interpreting phase ibria. Binary and multicomponent systema Simpler 
temperature-com ition — and more complex lemperature-pressure-componition systems. Major 
emphasis on ications emphasis on phase diagram determination and thermodynamics (Same 
course as MTL 2] 

Fluid Mechanics 1 (3). Pr., ME 301 and 321; coreg., ME 207. 

Fiuid —— fluid statics, fluid Kinematics: integral forms of conservation laws—applications to exterior 
and interior flows, dimensional analysis. 


Fluid Mechanics II (4). Pr., ME 207 and 340; coreg., ME 302, 322. 


Potential theory, vorticity: stream functions; viscous flow; boundary layers; turbulent tow 


Measurements Laboratory (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 308, 303, 341, 521 and 527. 
The theory and practice of engineering measurements, including treatment of experimental data and Ihe 
design of experiments. 
Thermal Systems Laboratory (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 412; coreq., ME 415. 
Selected experiments on thermal systems evaluation 
of Materials Systems (4). Pr., ME 301 and 338. 

The laws of thermodynamics to the stability of materials phases, crystal i ections. solubility. 
oxidation, surface and interfacial energy, and transformations (Same course as MTL 425.) 
Fluid Mechanics and Heat Transfer (5). Pr., ME 310. Spring. 
Mechanics of compressible and incompressible fluids: transmission of heat by conduction, convection. and 
radiation. Open to non-Mechanical Engineering students only. 
Physical Analysis of Materials II (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 445. 
The evaluation of macroscopic structural features, anisotropic materials properties and the detection and 
interpretation of flaws Microscopy, radiography and other nondestructive test methods will be employed 
(Same course as MTL 435.) 
Mechanical Engineering Design ! (4). Lac. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 323; coreq., ME 335, 527. 
—— of machine elements for static and dynamic stresses with tha emphasis on synthesis and creative 

egn 


Mechanical Engi Design I! (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 316, 439, or departmental 
approval, sei standing. C 


The solution of typical engineering systems problems by group or leam alton. requiring the development of 

skill and co-operation in the use of analysis, synthesis. creative design and optimization 

Engineering Systems (credit 1-5). Pr., senior standing and departmental approval. May be 

taken more than one quarter, but total credit may not exceed 10 quarter hours. 

Mechanical Engineering design problems requiring the development of ekiti in The use of analysis. synthesis 

And creativeness in the design of engineering systems. 

Design for Hazard Reduction (4). Pr., ME 207, 321. 

Relationships of the mechanics of machinery and the properties cl materials which lead to the design 

ec al of hazard reduction in machines and machine systema Open to non-Mechanical Engineering 
ents only 

Transformations in Condensed Phases (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 337, 425, and 536. 

important transtormations in both metallic and non-metallic materials with crystalline or glass structures 

Structures, mechanisms. distinctive characteristics and fications will be studied. Selected transforma. 

tions will be studies in the laboratory. (Same course as MTL 445) 

Theoretical Materials and Engineering (3). Pr., ChE 575 and EE 412; coreq., PS 513, 


The physical properties of materials in relation to modern theories. (Same course as MTL 446. 


Mechanics of Engineering Materials (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 516, and ME 536. 

The mechanical properties in relation to structural features of alloys, ics. Qeramic materias ams 
composites under static, dynamic and cyclic service and test conditions. ions for the attainment of 
optimum properties and behavior will be emphasized (Same course as MTL 447) 
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Introduction to Ceramics (3). Pr., ME 335 and 445. 


The ineeríng applications and design principles of important ceramic materials will be studied with 
particular attention directed to the structu Operty relationships. Both glassy and crystalline ceramic 
materials will be included. (Same course as MTL 448.) 


Professional Diagnostic Problems (4). Pr., senior standing in any engineering curriculum or 
departmental approval. 

Problems involving interaction of the different engineering science disciplines, with emphasis on engineer- 
ing design, synthesis, and systems. 


Special Problems. (Credit 1-5). Pr., department head approval, junior standing. 
Individual student endeavor under staff supervision involving special problams o! an advanced nature 
Advanced Projects (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Pr., ME341, 421; coreq., ME 440, and senior standing. 


Individual projects of a current nature, involving both analysis and synthesis, culminating In a formal report 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
Statistical Thermodynamics (3). Pr., ME 301 or departmental approval. 


Fundamental laws o! thermodynamics and thermodynamic properties from the microscopic point of view 
Introduction to Optimal Systems (4). Pr., MH 310. 

Application of optimal criteria to engineering problems. 

Power Plant Systems (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., ME 302, senlor standing. 

Theory, design, performance and applications o! power plant systems 

Turbomachines (4). Pr., ME 341 or departmental approval. 


Applications of fluid, mechanics to turbomachines, such as pumps, compressors, fluid couplings. contro! 
devices, gas and steam turbines 


Thermodynamics of Power Systems (4). Pr., ME 302, 303, 341; coreg., ME 521 or 
departmental approval. 

Design and analysis of static and dynamic thermal power systems. 

Heat Transfer (4). Pr., ME 340, EE 263, MH 265, or departmental approval. 


Fundamenta! principles of heat transter by steady and unsteady conduction, thermal and luminous radiation 
boiling and condensation. tree and forced convection 


Transport Processes (3). Pr., ME 521 or departmental approval. 


Transport processes involving mass, momentum, und energy transfer combined with heat and mass transfer 
in chemical reacting boundary layers 


Dynamics of Physical Systems (4). Pr., ME 211, 323, 340. 
Motion o! systems represented by first and second order differential equations. Transient types and response 
of physical systems. Transfer functions 


Air Conditioning and Refrigeration (4). Pr., ME 302, 521. 

Theory and design of healing, cooling and ventilating systems, and refrigeration systems, including 
cryogenics 

Automatic Controls (3). Pr., MH 265, ME 341, 527. 

Control systems tundamentais Systems analysis techniques Applications to machine and process contro! 
Engineering Materials Science—Ferrous Metallurgy (3). Pr., ME 335. 


Design of terrous metals tollowing modem theo 1 $36) and practice. Hardenability, alloying deformation. and 
special purpose steels. (Same course as MTL 


Computer Aided Design (3). Pr., ME 527 or departmental approval. 
The computer in design. Batch and interactive processing. The use of typewriter and visual display remote 
terminals in the lopment and operation of design systems. 


Photoelastic Stress and Strain Analysis (3). Pr., ME 207. 


Theory of the polariscape: two- and three-dimensional model making and preparation; techniques of data 
collection photoelectnc models and analysis 


GRADUATE 
Mat tm L (3); Pr., ME 303, graduate standing. 


Classical thermodynamics of reactive and nonreactive systems: applications 
Advanced Thermodynamics II (3). Pr., ME 604. 
Statistica! treatment o! the laws and properties of thermodynamic systems. applications 
Advanced Thermodynamics IIl (3). Pr., ME 605. 
Thermodynamics of nonequilibrium processes. 
Heat Transmission—Conduction (3). Pr., ME 521, MH 362 or departmental approval. 


Formulations and solutions of steady, steady periodic, and unsteady heat conduction problema 
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Heat Transmission—Convection (3). Pr., ME 521. 

Genera! problems of convection, forced convection heat transfer, tree convection, thermodynamic boundary 
layers, condensing and boiling, heat tranater to liquid metals and analysis of heat exchangers 

Heat Transmission—hRadiation (3). Pr., ME 521. 

Fundamental laws of radiation, net radiation methods, configuration factors, radiation through absorbing 
media. solar, terrestrial and celestial radiation, and thermometry and temperature control, 

Advanced Strength of Materials (3). Pr., ME 316, MH 362 or departmental approval. 


Stress and strain analyses of curved beams and beams on elastic foundations; energy methods; selected 
topics from the literature: stress and strain analyses in bars of noncircular section subjected to torsion 


Theory of Elasticity | (3). Pr., departmental approval. 
Theory of stress and strain and stress-strain relations. Laws of balance in momantum mommart of momentum, 
and energy. Solution by tensor stress function and displacement functions 


Theory of Elasticity I (3). Pr., ME 631. 

Continuation of solutions by potential functions. Solutions of two dimu^dional prawie by Kolosov 

Muskhetishvili methods. 

Experimental Stress Analysis (3). Pr., ME 316. 

Stress analyses by experimental techniques including transmission and scattered light photoetusticity: stram 

gages, brittle coatings, photoelastic coatings Moire patterns are develope), 

Elastic Stability (3). Pr., ME 631 or departmental approval. 

Stability of conservative and nonconservative lems. Buckling of slender bars and thin-walled cross- 

sections; buckling of plates and shells. Buckling a by Rayleigh: Ritz. Galerkin, and Kantrovich methods 

intermediate Dynamics (3). Pr., ME 340, MH 362. 

Dynamics of particles and systems of particles applied to ege problems. Work and energy. and 

impulse and momentum principles. Latrange equations Hamilton s principle 

Theory of Plates (3). Pr., ME 631. 

reine of plates of various shapes under transverse and in-plane loadings with different boundary 
itions. Buckling of plates due to in-plane loadings introduction to von Karman large deflection theory 

Theory of Shells (3). Pr., departmental approval. 


Introduction to differential money. Development of governing equations for ahells under arbitrary loading 
Shallow shell theory with applicat Asymptotic method for solution of differential equations in shell 


theory 

Variational Mechanics (3). Pr., departmental approval. 

The problem of Bolza. Mayer and LaGrange with fixed and variabie end points, Hamilton's principle and 

LaGrange s equations; — Rayleigh « principle and Raylengh-Ritz method. Galerkin method 

variational methods. applica: - 

Fluid Dynamics (3). Pr., MH 362 and graduate standing. 

Navier-Stokes Equations Exact and approximate solutions Euler's equations. Continuity. Energy equations 

rotational flow 

Boundary Layer Theory (3). Pr., ME 640. 

etar meg and thermal boundary layers Prandt!’s equations. integral relations and approximate 
Ques 

Gas Dynamics | (3). Pr., ME 640. 

Compressibie flow equations: tsentropic flow. Fanno line flow: Rayleigh line flow. shook waves, high speed 

flow: internal and external flows. forces on immersed bodies 

Gas Dynamics II (3). Pr., ME 642 and 605. 

Continuation of ME 642 with emphasis on real gas effects and non-equilibrium flow 

Turbulence (3). Pr., ME 641. 

Analysis of wall-aftectad and free turbulent flows 

Structure and Properties of Solids (3). Pr., departmental approval. 

Denominations of structure are considered, via an interdisciplinary approech. from the viewpoint of 

providing & fundamental insight with respect to the genesis of selected macroscopic properties 

Corrosion: Fundamentals and Applications (3). Pr., departmental approval. 

Nature and mechanisms of corrosion. Effects of materisi-manutacturing methods, construction and 

environment. Corrosion types and methods of corrosion control 

Performance of Metals at Elevated Temperatures (3). Pr., departmental approval. 

Fundamental behavior of metais of elevated temperatures Commercial and experimental types of ferrous 

ana nonferrous alloys and their suitability for elevated temperature applications. 

X-Ray Metallography (3). Pr., ME 33$ and MH 362. 

LL le heh tt rs AV HOMI OMM 

materiale 

Strengthening of Metals (3). Pr., ME 335. 

A treatment of tne six basic mechanisms by which metais are strengthened. Emphasis is placed on causative 

factors and accompanying manifestations. 

Plasticity of Metals (3). Pr., ME 335. 

A quantitative treatment of the minimization of plastic flow, Dy means of design consideration, where the 


phenomenon i$ associated with deleterious effects the maxmizalion of plastic flow, by means of 
matariai-condition and forming method considerations where the objective is to form ot shape 
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Courses of instruction 


Dislocation Theory (3). Pr., departmental approval. 


The nature and properties of dislocations including al structure and imperfections, dislocation 
ry in both ideal and real crystals, dislocation configurations, multiplication and interactions with 
various imperfections, and methods of observation 


Planar Mechanisms (3). Pr., ME 323. 


Analysis of simple and complex planar mechanisms Synthesis by finite displacement and infinitesimal 
motion methods. 


Spatial Mechanisms (3). Pr., ME 675. 
Analysis and synthesis of spatial mechanisms. 
Selected Topics in Mechanical Design (3). Pr., ME 630 and 675. 


Dynamic properties of trains of mechanisms: hydrostatic and nydrodynamic lubrication; thermal equilib- 
rium; wear and fatigue problems: design techn utilizing modern computational facilities 


Conceptual Design of Mechanical Systems (3). Pr., ME 440 or departmental approval. 


Engineering problem definition; solution set development; selection criteria; optimization techniques 
utilization of computational methods in the design of components. 


Dynamic Systems Design (3). Pr., ME 527 or departmental approval. 


Design o! time-responsive systems, system modeling and simulation: development of system componen! 
requirements: determination of the characteristics of the designed systema 


Noise Control in Mechanical Systems (3). Pr., departmental approval. 


Sound: its propagation, reflection. absorption, scattering. sources in machinery. Alteration of machina 
parameters for noise reduction. 


Design for Optimum Energy Utilization (3). Pr., ME 604 or departmental approval. 
ad and selection of energy systems for optimum energy utilization in commercial, industrial, residential 
transportation sectors 


Environmental Systems Design (3). Pr., ME 604 or departmental approval. 


DM of environmental systems for the support of life, for comfort. for control of local environmental 
opes 


Solar Energy Utilization (3). Pr., ME 622 or departmental approval. 


Measurement and utilization of solar energy for terrestrial applications. 

Seminar (credit to be arranged). May be taken more than one quarter. 

Directed Reading in Mechanical Engineering (credit to be arranged). May be taken more than 
one quarter. 


Engineering Analysis (3). Pr., departmental approval. 


Equilibrium, eigenvalue, and propagation problems of continuous systems Physical laws and mathematical 
properties discussed with considerable emphasis on numerics! solutions 


Research and Thesis (credit to be arranged). May be taken more than one quarter. 
Research and Dissertation (credit to be arranged). May be taken more than one quarter. 


Military Science (MS) 
BASIC COURSE 
First Year (Freshman) 


Military Science | 


cae eee urge History, and Mission (1). Lec. 1, Leadership Lab. 1. 
Establishment for DH conr, Tut of Nl Pawar Saf Guidi 
Onjectives (1) Lec. 1. Leadership Lab 


— Train) md Benge Mia (1) Los. 1, Uedirip La. 1. 


104.* Leadership Lab (0). 1 hr. Lab. For MS | students enrolled in PE 162, Rifle Marksmanship. 


201, 


Second Year (Sophomore) 


Military Science Ii 
Map and Aerial Photo Reading (1). Lec. 2, Leadership Lab. 1. 


202. Introduction to Tactics and Operations (1). Lec. 2, Leadership Lab. 1. 


American Military History (1). Lec. 2, Leadership Lab. 1. 


204. Lab (0). 1 hr. Lab. For MS II enrolled in HY 309, the 
Leadership (0) For Students 309, Military History of 


LIAE, Mile maridada, tiq to taken in Sav nC NO 00 PE 162 must be taken concurrently with MS. 104, 


309, Military History of the United States, may be taken in lieu of MS 203 MS 204 must be taken 


concurrently with HY 309 
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Third Year (Junior) 
Military Science III 


Military Science Ili (Pr., MS | & MS Il or Basic Camp or equivalent training.) 
301. Leadership and Management | (3). Lec. 3, Leadership Lab. 2. 


An examination of current behaviorial science information relating to kadership with application toward the 
military environment and contemporary leadership/management problems 


302. Military Team IA (3). Lec. 3, Leadership Lab. 2. 
Educational psychol: of the instructional process and methods of military instruction: familiarization with 
the various branches of the Army; combat training of the individual soldier, communication systems, intantry 
smal! — leader's actions in planning, organizing. and executing offensive and e combat 
operations. 


303. Military Team 1B (3). Lec. 2, Leadership Lab. 4. 


Orienteering, physical training, and the platoon in offensive and defensive combat operations, advanced 
Camp orintationipreparation 


Fourth Year (Senior) 
Military Science IV 
401. litary Team NA (3). Lec. 3, Leadership Lab. 2. 


Mi 

Command and staff relationships and functions: organization, mission, and functions of Army Divisions 

—— and employment of combat, support and service support forces: organization/tailoring of forces 
combat 


402, Military Team IIB (3). Lec. 3, Leadership Lab. 2. 


Fundamentals of tactical Hons, tactical employment of the company team, use of overlay orders, duties 
and responsibilities of unit commanders and operations officers in combat 


Leadership and Management II (3). Lec. 3, Leadership Lab. 2. 


Army administration, training management, logistics, unit level operations: military justice. customs ot the 
Service, A culmination o! all prior instruction as i! relates to the responsibilities and obligations of an officer 


404. Leadership Lab (0). 2 hr. Lab. 
For advanced course Military Science students not enrolled in ROTC during a quarter because of leave of 
absence or who have completed all required classroom instruction. 


Music (MU) 


Professors Hinton, Head, Moore, Rosenbaum, Tamblyn, Tyre, and Walls 
Associate Professors Liverman, L. Morgan, and Timberlake 
Assistant Protessors Alexander, Greenleaf, Howard, J. Morgan, Richardson, Smith, 
Stephenson, Taylor, and Vinson 
Instructors Mayfield, Gossett, and Preston 
Adjunct Assistant Professors Collins, Kendrick, Wilder, and S. Gossett 


100. Music Convocation (0). Ail quarters. Required of all music students each quarter. 
Performance & lectures by faculty, artists, and students. Muse & music education majors are expected 
to perform at the L] and in accordance with departmental rules. 


131-132-133. Material and Organization of Music (5-5-5). 
^ systematic study of harmony, counterpoint, form and style through the literature of music 
211-212. Service Playing (1). 


—— playing, modulation. selected anthems and oratorio selections. simple improvisation and transpo: 


231-232-233. Material & Organization of Music (5-5-5). Pr., 133. 
Continuation of the study of Harmony, Counterpoint. Form and Style in music 

251-252-253. Survey of Music Literature (1-1-1). Lec. and Lab. 3-3-3. 
Presentation of instrumental solo. opera and symphonic music, acquainting the student with musical 
composibons and composers with emphasis on music literature of the past three centurias. 


311. Liturgies (3). 


Liturgical worship service of Roman Catholic and Protestant churches, plus non-Wturigical forms of other 
‘otestant denominations. 


312. Hymnology (3). 


The musical sgnilicance of hymns of the Christian church from the earliest times to the present. 
331-332-333. Materials and Organization of Music (5-5-5). Pr., 233. 
Continuation of second year systematic study of harmony, counterpawnt, form and style through the literature 
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334-335-336. Counterpoint I-il-ill (3-3-3). Pr., MU 233. 
|, Strict Counterpoint, Counterpoint in 5 species in 2 or 3 voices concluding with invertible counterpoint. I. 
Tonal counterpoint, Contrapuntal devices of the 18tn Century including double counterpoint and imitation. 
Ifl. Invention and Fugue. The study and writing of 2 part inventions, canonic treatment, and the 3 voice tugua. 


337-338-339. Modern Harmony |, II, Ili (3-3-3). Pr., 233. 


Twentieth century harmonic devices. An integrated approach to understanding contemporary writing with 
emphasis on original work and analysis of the principal departments from “traditional” harmony 


351-352-353. Music History -Il-11 (3-3-3). 

Development of music trom early times to the present day. Lectures. recorded examples, readings 
361-362-363. Conducting I-II-II (3-1-1), Pr., MU 133, 153. 

L Elementary basic baton techniques and introduction to score reading. II. Choral conducting. Elementary 


course in choral score reading and conducting choir and glee clubs IIl. instrumental conducting. Elementary 
course in instrumental score reading and conducting band, orchestra and instrumental ensembles. 


371. Malere ony to Music (3). Open to Elementary Education and Family and Child Development 
The understanding of music including an explanation of basic terma. notations, rhythm, tonal system, vocal 
and piano score readings. 


409. Marching Band Techniques (3). 
Fundamental methods and procedures of the Marching Band. 
414. Care and Repair of Musical Instruments (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Pr., senior standing. 


Selection, care and repair of woodwind, brass and string instruments with emphasis on adjustments which 
should be made by the instrumental director. 


415. Organ Literature and Design (3). 


Survey ot organ literature correlating the forms of compositions and types of organs for which the music was 
written. 


416. Church Music Seminar (3). Pr., MU 311, 312, 361, 362, 415, or 422, or approval of instructor. 
The processes of establishing a complete Church Music program. Supervised directing of choral ensemble. 
431-432-433. Music Analysis (3-3-3). Pr., MU 253 and MU 233. 


Harmonic and structural analysis of smaller instrumental forms; harmonic and structural analysis of the 
larger polyphonic and hom ic forms. 


434-435-436. Music Composition I-II-IIl (3-3-3). Pr., 233. 


Analysis, study, and writing of musical compositions in small. compound, and larger musical forms with 
emphasis on both stylistic and individual creative writing. 


442. Vocal Pedagogy (3). 


For prospective voice teacher An intensive study of the materialis and methods of voice training. 
Classification and analysis of teaching repertoire 


443. String Pedagogy (3). 
Mechanics of stringed instruments. Teaching methods, schools. and systems. Teaching literature and 
repertoire. For either violin, viola, cello, string bass or harp 


44M. Instrumental Pedagogy (3). 


Mechanics of brass or woodwind instruments. Teaching methods and repertoire with emphasis on solo 
instrumental literature. 


445. Theory Pedagogy (3). 
Required of seniors majoring in theory and composition. Designed to present the problems of sightsinging, 
rhythmic dictation, melodic and harmonic dictation, and part writing from a agogical viewpoint 


447-448-449. Piano Pedagogy (3-3-3). For prospective piano teachers. 
Teaching methods for beginners in private one instruction, The intermediate and advanced student. 
Analysis of teaching repertory. Observation practical experience. 


452. Vocal Literature (3). Pr., junior standing. 


Voca! literature from Elizabethan time to the present, including representative European and American 
repertoire. 


454. Instrumental Literature (3). 

Analysis and study of orchestral scores and parts trom the classic, romantic and modern literature. 
455. Opera Literature (3). 

Vocal music of the opera trom the Baroque to the present time. 
457-458-459. Keyboard Literature (1-1-1). Pr., junior standing. 

Masterwork for Keyboard from the Baroque Period to the present. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
— Theory Review (3-3-3). No credit for Applied Theory Composition or Pedagogy 


Harmonic techniques of the 18th and 19th centuries, with special emphasis on style and design. 
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537-538-539. Orchestration 1-1-11 (3-3-3), Pr., MU 233. 
Ranges, notation, and characteristics af orchestral Instruments. Exercises in arranging for combinations of 
string and wind instruments. Theory and practice o! orchestration tor full orchestra. 

553. Choral Literature (3). Pr., junior standing. 


Chronological study of choral music from the Middle Ages to the present including opera, and Oratoria with 
detailed examination of representative works 


GENERAL ELECTIVE COURSES 
201. Fundamentals of Music (3). 


Music designed primarily to develop functional piano skills, sight-reading, rhythm and melodic skills 
372. History of Jazz (3). 
The growth of Jazz from its African and European roots to current experimentation 
373. Appreciation of Music (3). May not be taken for credit by Music Majors or Minors. 
—— composers and compositions. No previous music training required; an orientation in the art ot 
hastening. 
374. Masterpieces of Music (3). May not be taken for credit by Music Majors or Minors. 
Representative musical works of each great period of musical history. No previous music training required, 
477-478-479. Music Arranging (3-3-3). By permission. 


Project course in arranging various combination from quartet to symphonic band, and arranging for solo and 
Choral groups. 


GROUP PERFORMANCE COURSES 
121-122-123. University Singers (1 hour credit per quarter). (May be taken with or without credit.) 


A select choral ensemble for study and performance of madrigals, pop music. show tunes, and choral music 
of the jazz idiom. Open to any Auburn student by audition only 

124-125-126. Concert Band (1 hour credit per quarter). 
Members of the Band are selected during the first week of each quarter, A minimum ot 4 rehearsal hours per 
week is required, with extra rehearsals scheduled as necessary. Band members are required to be present at 
ali rehearsals and all public pertormances. Students enrolled in Concert Band will have the drill portion ot 
Basic Military Training waived. (May be taken with or without credit.) 

127-128-129. Orchestra (1 hour credit per quarter.) 
Members of the symphonic orchestra are selected by try-outs during the first week of each quarter. (May be 
taken with or without credit.) 


130. Jazz Laboratory Band (1). 


A musical ensemble for the study and performance of music relating to the jazz idiom. By audition only. 


221-222-223. Choral Union (1 hour credit per quarter). 
Open to any Auburn student by permission of choral director. (May be taken with or without credit.) 


224. Marching Band (1 hour credit per quarter). (Fall Quarter only.) 
Provides music for athletic contests and hall-time shows at footbal! , various parades, pep rallies. and 
other campus and off-campus events. During the fal! quarter, will a minimum of 6 hours per week. 
Physical Education may be waived for members o! the ——— In addition, students will have the drill 
portion of basic = waived when enrolled in Marching Band. See Band Director for details. (May be taken 
with or without "n. 


227-228-229. Opera Workshop (1 hour credit per quarter). 


Open to all students interested in opera, including performance, stage-ctaft, make-up, conducting, and 
Coaching. A minimum o! three hours per week rehearsal or stage-craft is required with extra time scheduled 
às necessary. (May be taken with or without credit.) 


321-322-323. Concert Choir (1 hour credit per quarter). 


CONCERT CHOIR is a small mixed chorus for study and performance of serious choral literature, open to any 
Auburn student by audition only. (May be taken with or without credit.) 


324-325-326. Music Ensemble (1 hour credit per quarter). (By consent.) 


Primarity for advanced musicians far the study and performance of musical ope reget for small 
instrumenta! and vocal groups A minimum rehearsal of Ihree hours per week required. (May be taken with or 
without credit.) includes brass, woodwind. percussion, piano & harp ensembles. 
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Applied Music 


individual instruction is available in voice, piano, organ, strings, woodwinds, harp, 
brass and percussion. One 1 hour lesson or two half-hour lessons per week. 
Students desiring study in applied music must be approved by the Head of the 
Department of Music before entrance into the course. 
080. Applied Music (0). May be repeated. 
Individual instruction in instrumental or vocal areas. Rudimentary practice as related to each disciplina 
181-182-183. Applied Music (3-3-3). 
281-282-283. Applied Music (3-3-3). 
381-382-383. Applied Music (3-3-3). 
481-482-483. Applied Music (3-3-3). 
Individual instruction in instrumental or vocal areas. For Bachelor of Music majors only 
184-185-186. Applied Music (1-1-1). 
284-285-286. Applied Music (1-1-1). 
384-385-386. Applied Music (1-1-1). 
484-485-486. Applied Music (1-1-1). 
individual instruction in instrumental or vocal areas 
187-188-189. Applied Music (1-1-1). 
287-288-289. Applied Music (1-1-1). 
387-388-389. Applied Music (1-1-1). 


487-488-489. Applied Music (1-1-1). 
individual instruction in instrumental or vocal areas. For students in Elementary and Secondary Education, 
ali music minors, and applied music electives. 
The amount of credit in Applied Music is based on the following practice schedule: 
1 cr. hr.—5 hours weekly practice 
3 cr. hrs.—15 hours weekly practice. 


Applied Music Fees Per Course (Per Quarter) ...$35.00 


This additional fee to be paid at the time of registering for each Applied Music 
Course of individual instruction. Instruction is available in one hour or two half-hour 
lessons per week. 


Class Instruction in Applied Music 


The Music Department offers a number of classes in Applied Music open to Music 
Majors and Minors and to regularly registered college students who have had previous 
music training. These classes meet two hours per week and carry one hour credit. 


104-105-106. Piano Class (1-1-1). (2-2-2 Lec. and Lab.) 
Class instruction and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to piano playing 

107-108-109. Voice Class (1-1-1). (2-2-2 Lec. and Lab.) 
Class instruction and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to voice 

110-111-112. String Instruments Class (1-1-1). (2-2-2 Lec. and Lab.) 
——— and practice in the rudiments o! music as applied to violin, viola, cello and contrabrass 
p 

113-114-115. Brass Instruments Class (1-1-1). (2-2-2 Lee. and Lab.) 
Class instruction and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to playing on trumpet, trombone and 
other brass instruments. 

116-117-118. Woodwind Instruments Class (1-1-1). (2-2-2 Lec. and Lab.) 
Class instruction and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to playing on clarinet, oboe, bassoon, 
flute and other woodwind instruments. 

119. Percussion Instruments Class (1). (2 Labs.) 
Ciass instruction and practice in the rudiment of music as applied to playing percussion instruments: drums. 
belis, cymbals, triangle, tympani, etc. 
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ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


522-523-524. Theory Review (3-3-3). Pr., senior standing and departmental approval. 


No credit for Applied, Lig COD or Pedagogy majors. A review of the harmonic techniques of the 
10th and 18th centuries. with special emphasis on style and design. 


GRADUATE 
600-601-602. Advanced instrumental and Choral Conducting (2-2-2). 


Laboratory for development of skills relating to the performance of traditional and modern works. Emphasis 
on scare reading and analysis. Participation in an approved instrumental or choral ensemble is required 
603. Brass Instruments Techniques (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. 
Course designed to work out specific problems with graduate students in furinedag Weir knowledge of and 
skill on brass instruments. Participation in an approved instrumental organization is required. May be 
'epeated for a maximum of 3 hours credit. 
804. Woodwind Instruments Techniques (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. 


Course designed to work out specific problems with graduate students in furthering their knowledge o! and 
skill on woodwind instruments. Participation in an approved instrumental organization is required. May be 
repeated for à maximum of 3 hours credit. 

605. Percussion Instruments Techniques (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. 


Course designed to work out specific problems with graduate students in furthering their ne ot and 
Skil) on percussion instruments. Participation in an approved instrumental organization required. May be 
repeated for a maximum of 3 hours credit. 


606. Music in the Arts (4). 
Music in reiation to architecture, the plastic arts, and poetry 

507. Choral Literature of the Classic, Romantic and Modern Periods (4). 
The styles. forms, and performance practices o! the choral music from the Classic, Romantic and Modern 
periods, working primarily with scores of representative works, Participation in an approved choral 
organization ia required 

608. Choral Arranging (4). Pr., departmental approval. 
Advanced Arranging for various choral combinations. Participation in an approved choral organization is 
required. 

609. Seminar in 20th Century Music (3-3-3). Pr., departmental approval. 
Analysis and comparison of representative works of principal composers of the first halt of the 20th century 
Specific works chosen for each quarter. (May be repeated for à maximum of 9 hrs. credit.) 

610. Band Arranging (4). Pr., departmental approval. 
Advanced arranging for various band organizations. Participation in band is required 

611. Orchestral Arranging (4). Pr., departmental approval. 
Advanced arranging for various orchestral organizations. Participation in orchestra i$ required 

612. Acoustics in Music (3). Pr., departmental approval. 
The physics of sound as related to music. 

634. Music History Seminar (2). Pr., departmental approval. 
Ditterent aspects of the history of music. Specific research areas chosen each quarter. May be repeated foro 
maximum of 6 hrs. credit 

644. Repertoire Seminar (2). Pr., departmental approval. 
e literature in the student s major area through analysis & performance. May be repeated for a maximum 
of & hrs credit 

650-651-652. Techniques of Private Instrumental Instruction (2-2-2). Pr., departmental approval. 
Analysis of teaching and supervised teaching. 

653-654-655, Techniques of Private Instruction in Voice (2-2-2). 
Analysis of teaching and supervised teaching 

660-661-663. independent Study in Applied Music (3). Pr., departmental approval. 
Advanced private study and public performance each quarter. May be repeated for credit not to exceed 12 
hours. 


681-682-683, emm Study in (A) Composition, (B) Analysis (2-3, 2-3, 2-3). Pr., departmental 
approval. 
697. Qualifying Recital. 


Naval Science (NS) 


111. Orientation to the Navy and Marine Sciences (2). Lec. 2, Lab 2. Fall. 
introduction to basic areas of Naval Science including such subjects as: uniforms and insignia, military 
courtesy, discipline, components and supporting elements of the Navy, logistics. communications, security, 
Naval Intelligence. oceanographic research 


310 Courses of Instruction 


112. Naval Ships Systems | (2). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter. 


Fundamentals of ship design, construction and stability, examination of impaired stability and damage 
control. Basic introduction to thermodynamics and steamcyole as pertinent to Naval propulsion systems. 


113. Naval Ships Systems Il (2). Lec. 2, Lab. 2, Pr., NS 112. Spring. 


^ continuation of NS 112 with special emphasis on shipboard auxiliary systems, basic electricity and new 
areas o! propulsion design to include nuclear and gas turbine engines. 


211. Seapower and Maritime Affairs (2). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall. 


A seminar course —— with broad principles, concepts, and elements of Seapower and maritime affairs 
with application to the United States and other world powers 


212. Naval Weapons | (2). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter. 


An introduction to weapons systems with emphasis on Naval gunlire support, interior and exterior ballistics 
missile flight paths and stabilizations. Study of active and passive sensors and associate command and 
control systems. 


213. Naval Weapons II (2). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., NS 212. Spring. 


A continuation of NS 212 emphasizing gun. missile and underwater battery systems; practical aspects of 
4hipboard application of the various systems. 


311. Navigation | (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Fall. 


The theory and principles of piloting involving the use of visual and electronic aids. 


312. Navigation ti (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Pr., NS 311. Winter. 


The theory, principles, and procedures o! celestial navigation and a study of the Rules of the Road 


313. Naval Operations (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Spring. 


Navy tactical formations and dispositions, relative motion, maneuvering board, communications, ana 
tactical plots are analyzed. 


321-323-333. Evolution of the Art of War (2-2-2). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall, Winter, Spring. 


An examination of forms of warfare practices in order to identity historical continuity and change in the 
evolution of warfare, demonstrate concepts of strategy, examine great captains and military organizations of 
history to discover ingredients of their success and explore the impact of historical precedent and 
technological change on politico-military thought and action 


411. Principles of Naval Organization and Management | (2). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Fall, 


An historical approach to naval organization and management. Examination of various “schools of thought 
in management and the principles associated with each. 


412. Principles of Naval Organization and Management II (2). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Pr., NS 411. Winter. 


A continuation of NS 411 with special emphasis on naval managerial functions. 


413. Principles of Naval Organization and Management III (2). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Pr., NS 412. 


A continuation of NS 412 with special emphasis on the Principles of Naval Organization. Uniform Code of 
Military Justice; naval personnel administration; group dynamics; special problems in naval leadership. 


421. Amphibious Warfare (2). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall. 


Amphibious warfare prior to World War Ii: definition of concept, examination of doctorinal origins, and the 
evolution of amphibious warfare. 


422. Amphibious Warfare (2). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter 


Continuation of NS 421. Amphibious warfare in World War ll and the Korean Conflict, and evaluation of tactics 
and techniques. 


423. Amphibious Warfare (2). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Spring. 


Current doctrine and techniques of amphibious warfare. Current structure of Fleet Marine Force and 
equipment 


Nutrition (NN) 
(Interdepartmental Graduate Program) 


651. Nutrition |, The Macro Nutrients (5). Pr., ADS-CH 519, ZY 524. 


The interrelationships among the energy-furnishing and structural nutrients, including carbohydrates, lipids 
and proteins. A study of the digestion, absorption, transport and metabolism of these nutrients 


652. Nutrition Il. The Micro Nutrients (5). 


A continuation of NN 601 with emphasis on the role of vitamins and minerals. A study of the interrelationships 
of nutrients and hormones. Effects of excesses and deficiencies on the organism. 


653. Nutrition IIl. Assessment of Normal and Abnormal Nutritional States (5). 


A continuation of NN 602, with emphasis on assessment of nutritional stalus of man and animals including an 
evaluation of standards, the human nutrition survey, clinical problems in nutrition, and hereditary and 
disorders in metabolism. 


654. Experimental Nutrition (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., ADS-CH 519 and BY 501. 


Acquaints the student with the anima! feeding experiment as a basis for research in nutrition. Includes 
balance studies and proximate analysis 


Courses of Instruction 311 


655. Nutrition Seminar (I). 
Required of all students in the interdepartmental program in Nutrition Must be taken three quartars 
656. Directed Readings in Nutrition (3-5). 
The development of nutrition as a science and a critical analysis o! the classic and current literature in 
nutrition 
Suggested courses offered in other departments. (For related courses at 500 level; 
see departmental listings. 


ADS 607, Comparative Animal Nutrition. 
ADS 614. Minerals. 
ADS615. Ruminant Nutrition. 
ADS 641. Proteins. 
M —F Lipids. 
. Enzymes. 
. Fish Nutrition. 
NF 624, Advanced Human Nutrition I. 
NF 625. Advanced Human Nutrition Il. 


wa : D : 
VPH 639. Small Animal Nenrtion, 
ZY 648. Renal and Digestive Physiology. 


Nutrition and Foods (NF) 


Professor Fick Head 
Associate Professor Chastain 
Assistant Professors Debes and Svacha 
Instructors Cooper, Price, Riester and Taylor 


104. Principles of Food Preparation (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Each quarter. 
Basic principles underlying the fundamental processes and standards of food preparation 
112. Nutrition and Man (3). Each quarter. 
The fundamentais of nutrition and the influence of socio-economic and cultural patterns of man on fulfilling 
nutritional needs. 
204. Meal Management (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., NF 104 and 112. Each quarter. 
Planning of meals with emphasis on scientific principtes of nulrilion, aesthetic value. management o! time 
and the food budget on various economic levels. 
307. Survey of Dietetics (2). Lab. 1, Lec. 3. 
Role and professional conduct of dietitians in various institutions Open only to students enrolled in the 
Coordinated Dietetics Program. 
312. Child Nutrition (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., NF 112. 
Application of nutrition in the development of the child from conception through adolescence 
318. Nutritional Biochemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 203. 
Chemistry of carbohydrates, fats, proteins, vitamins, and minerals applied to human nutrition. 
324. Food Preservation (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 
Food spoilage mechanisms and their prevention. 
356. Food Service Administration (10). Lec. 5. Clinical Experience 15. Pr., NF 204, 
The processes of planning, directing, evaluating and controlling, applied to lood service systems 
Experiences in cooperating facilities. 
358. Community and Family Health (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 
Facilities, services and agencies within the community which affect health Field trips 
362. Problems in Community Nutrition (3). Pr., NF 112, or equivalent 
Environmental factors that influence the nutritional level of people 
372. Fundamentals of Nutrition (3). Lec. 3. Pr., CH 203, BI 101. 
Principles of human nutrition and factors influencing food requirements. 
382. Principles of Normal Nutrition | (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., NF 318 or equivalent. 
P ical and biochemical bases of nutrient needs of the healthy individual. Methods o! assessing 
nutritional adequacy of the diet. 
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Principles of Normal Nutrition I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., NF 382. 
Continuation of NF 382. 
Independent or Field Study. 3 to 8 credit hours. 


Laboratory or field experiences approved and supervised by a faculty member. May be repeated lor « 
maximum of 8 credit hours. 


Medical Dietetics (10). Lec. 5. Clinical Experience 15. Pr., NF 392. 


Principles of nutrition related to disease. Open only to students enrotied in Coordinated Dietetics Program 
Experiences in cooperating institutions. 


Food Service Systems (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., junior standing. 


Planning, organizing, directing, evaluating. and controlling the functions and operations of food service 
systems 


Advanced Medical Dietetics (10). Lec. 3. Clinical Experience 21. Pr., NF 432. 
Emphasis on current research in nutrition and its application. Experiences in cooperating facilities 
Catering (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., NF 204. 


Types of catered food-service functions: planning. pricing, organization, management. equipment and 
service. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
Diet Therapy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., NF 392. 


Application of principles of nutrition to various periods of stross and as o therapeutic ald in treatment ot 
disease 


mum Food Preparation (10). Lec 5. Clinical Experience 15. Pr., junior standing and NF 


Principles of menu planning, preparation and sanitation in institution food service. Use, operation and 
maintenance of tood service equipment. Experience in cooperating facilifies 


Community Nutrition (10). Lec. 5. Clinical Experience 15. Pr., NF 392 or COI. 


Assessment of community nutritional status and methods used to effect change. Experiences in cooperating 
facilities. 


Experimental Foods (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., NF 104 and CH 203. 


Effects of variation of ingredients and treatments on quality characteristics of foods. Nutrition problems and 
practices that exist in a modern society. 


Modern Views of Nutrition (3). Pr., satisfactory course in nutrition. 

Current concepts in nutrition and related fields. 

International Nutrition (3). Pr., satisfactory course in nutrition. 

Nutritional status of world population and local, national, and international programs for improvement 


Nutrition in the Life Cycle (5). Pr., NF 392 and junior standing. 


Metabolic and clinical approach to nutrition throughout the life cycle with emphasis on groups for whom 
fiutrition is more crucial. 


GRADUATE 
Seminar in Nutrition and Foods (1-5). Each quarter. 


May be taken more than one quarter lor à maximum of 5 credit hours 


Methods of Research in Home Economics (3). 


Research and investigation methods applicable tg the various areas o! Home Economics. Required of all 
graduate students in Nutrition ánd Foods. 


Special Problems in Nutrition and/or Foods. Credit to be arranged (2-5). Pr., COI. May be 
taken more than one quarter. 

Advanced Foods | (5). Pr., NF 464 or equivalent. 

Food quality assessment and chemistry of carbohydrates in foods. 

Advanced Foods Il (5). Pr., NF 464 or equivalent. 

Chemistry of fats and proteins in foods. 


Problems in Food Preservation (5). Pr., BY 220 or 300. 


Various problems which grow out of advanced study of preservation of foods. These problems are subjects 
for minor research 


Readings in Nutrition and/or Foods (5-10). Pr., NF 382, CH 203. 


A critical survey of current literature. May be taken more than one quarter 
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624. Advanced Human Nutrition | (5). Pr., NF 392, 318, or equivalents. 


Carbohydrates, tats and proteins. Consideration will be given to the biochemical and physiotogical functions 
of these nutrients and their interrelationships in human nutrition. 


625. Advanced Human Nutrition II (5). Pr., NF 392, 318, or equivalents. 


Vitamins and minerals Consideration will be given to the biochemical and physiological functions and 
interrelationsnips of these nutrients in human nutrition 


626. Advanced Human Nutrition II (5). Pr., NF 624 and 625, or equivalents. 


Assessment of human nutritional status. Dietary, biochemical and clinical methods of apprmisal, and 
programs for improvement of status. 


528. Research Methods in Nutrition (5). 


^ course designed to acquaint graduate students with modern laboratory techniques used in Human 
Nutrition Research 


699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Required of all students under the Thesis Option in any field 


Pharmacy (PY) 


Professors Cooper, Dean, Coker, Kochhar, Wilken, and Williams 
Associate Professors Barker, Beebe, Darling, Gibson, Hamrick, Newton, 
Tanja, and Thomasson 
Assistant Professors Belmonte, Born, Clark, Gardner, Henry, Janer, Mikeal, and Shell 
Instructors Davidson and Huffstutler 
Adjunct Professors Boshell, Rehling and Upham 
Adjunct Assistant Professors Alexander, Anderson, Burney, Collins, 
Dempsey, Druhan, Fisher, Garrett, Godsil, Haynes, Herring, Himmelwright, 
Hurd, C. W. Jenkins, Keith, Knight, Lantian, Lazarus, Lazenby, McDuffie, Meadows, 
Montgomery, Palacios, Pino, 

Russell, Short, Strother, Swensson, Tibbetts, and Webb 
Adjunct Instructors Abbott, Argo, P. R. Jenkins, Lyman, Main, 

Nelson, Parker, Payne, Pittman, Sanchez, Scarborough, Turner, and Williams 


Clinical and Hospital Pharmacy 
346. Cieie Einisstlón al rdg Therapy (3). Lee. 3: Pr., CUJUS. Pr, or Wn ZY IOT, PY SST, BY 


—— of the use and interpretation of clinical laboratory test procedures as applied to monitoring 
erapy. 
347. Human Pathology (5). Lec. 5. Pr. or coreq., ZY 561. Pr., CH 302, coreq. PY 346. 
The general mechanisms and —5** of disease. Special emphasis on pathogenesis o! disease to include 
an understanding of the dynamic nature of disease 
447. Therapy of Disease | (3). Lec. 3. Pr., PY 420, 531, coreg., PY 421, 532. 


The combination of pathophysiology. clinical chemistry, pharmacology, biopharmaceutics, etc., tor specific 
diseases To be presented through use of actual case studies with emphasis on the role of the pharmacist in 
treatment ot patient 


448. Therapy of Disease II (3). Lec. 3. Pr., PY 447, coreq., PY 422, 533. Continuation of PY 447. 
449. Drug Therapy in Clinical Practice (5). Lec. 3, Clinical Conference 1, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 448, 533. 


A clinical clerkship involving the observation of drug effects in patients. Students monitor and evaluate drug 
action by participating in patient rounds and clinical conferences. 

450. Autotherapy (3). Lec. 3. Pr., PY 422, 448, 533. 
introduction to the triage function of the pharmacist. Evaluation of and response to patient iliness 
complaints. 

451. — Pharmacy (3). Pr., PY 303. 

The development of hospitals, their place in society, importance and place of pharmacy in hospitals, 

administrative and policy making aspects together with interdepartmental relationships 

452. meu reve ae ab Lab. 3. Pr., PY 303 and COI. Course may be repeated for a 
maximum of three credit hours 
Hospital pharmacy experience is obtained in the environment of participating hospitals. Students are 
expected to furnish transportation for this elective course. 

453. Professional Practice (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Pr., 3rd prof. year standing. 
Placement of students in various pharmacy practice environments to increase knowledge of practice 
options 


460. 
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422. 
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Hospital Pharmacy II (3). Pr., PY 451. 


The organization, staffing, services, legal requirements, and development of hospital pharmacy departments 
to provide drug use control, education. and research by hospital pharmacists. 


Drug Information Services (3). Pr., PY 467. 
The collection, evaluation, sorting, tiling, assimilation, and dissemination of drug information. 
Drug Interactions (3). Pr., PY 422, 533. 


Mechanisms of drug interactions with other drugs. foods. endogenous materials and modifications of 
laboratory tests due to drugs. 


Practice Externship (17). Pr., third professional year standing. 
A structured externship experience in various practice environments, including hospital, community. and 
other settings. 


Case Studies in Clinical Pharmacy (3). Pr., PY 448. 


Patient profiles for assessing rational drug therapy based on patient diagnosis, laboratory tests, hospital 
assessment, and ambulatory condition. 


Special Problems (1-5). Pr., COI; may he repeated for a maximum of 8 credit hours. 


GRADUATE 
Institutional Pharmacy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PY 448, 451, and COI. 


Comprehensive presentation of the development, responsibilities, classification, organization and administ- 
ration of the pharmacy in hospitals, nursing homes, etc, from the viewpoint of the administrative pharmacist 

Provides a survey of the responsibilities of the director of pharmacy Service in a — Field trips will be 
taken and a term project on a current aspect of Institutional Pharmacy ts required. 


Graduate Seminar (1). Pr., admission to Graduate School. 
Required of all pharmacy graduate students each quarter. 

Special Problems (2-5 hours). Pr., COI. 

May be repeated for a maximum of 8 hours 

Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Medicinal Chemistry 
Modern Methods of Drug Analysis (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 208. 


Theory and application of physical and chemical methods with special emphasis on the use of chromatog- 
raphy, instrumentation, and non-aqueous systems in the analysis of pharmaceutical products. 


Medicinal Chemistry | (5). Pr., CH 302, ZY 561; coreq., PY 531. 


Relationship of biodynamic behavior to the chemical reactivity and physical properties of therapeutic agents. 
A study of mechanism of action, classification and structure-activily relationships of drugs in terms of their 
physical and chemical properties. 


Medicinal Chemistry II (4). Pr., PY 420, 531; coreg., PY 432, 532. 


A continuation of PY 420 


Medicinal Chemistry III (5). Pr., PY 421, 532; coreq., PY 433, 533. 
A continuation of PY 421 


— Problems (1-5; maximum of 8). Pr., COl; may be repeated for a maximum of 8 credit 
Durs. 


GRADUATE 


620-621-622. Chemistry of Synthetic Drugs (5-5-5). Pr., PY 422 or COI. 


Historical background, pertinent literature, organic name reactions, nomenclature, relation of chemical 
structure and physical properties to biological activity, isosterism, metabolite antagonism, 
inhibition, and exhaustive consideration of the chemistry and biological activity of the various therapeutic 
classes. 


623-624-625. Synthesis of Drugs (5-5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Coreq. PY 620-621-622 or COI. 


The principles and techniques of analysis as applied to the various therapeutic classes. 


626-627. Analytical and Control Methods (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 316 or COI. 


628. 


The principles and techniques ol analysis as applied to the various therapeutic classes 


Steroid Chemistry (5). Pr., PY 620 or COI. 


Structure, determination, chemistry, synthesis and structure relationships of steroids of pharmacological 
and pharmaceutical! importance. 


Alkaloid Chemistry (5). Pr., PY 620 or COI. 


Structure determination, chemistry and synthesis of alkaloids with emphasis on the alkaloids of phar- 
macological and pharmaceutical importance 
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Heterocyclic Medicinal Chemistry (5). Pr., COI. 

The chemical nature and behavior of heterocyclic moieties which are either themsolves of medicina! 
signilicance or are components possessing therapeutic proper 

Graduate Seminar (1). Pr., admission to Graduate School. 


Required of all pharmacy graduate students each quarter 


Special Problems (2-5). Pr, COI. 


May be repeated for a maximum of 8 hours 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Pharmaceutics 
Pharmaceutics | (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr. or coreq.; PY 260. 


introduction to the prescription, pharmaceutical mathematics, dosage forms, pharmaceutical compounding 
necessary to the modern practice of pharmacy. 

Pharmaceutics Il (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PY 301. 

Development of a basic knowledge of dosage forms and the principles involved in their formulation, design. 
preparation and evaluation. 

Pharmaceutics II (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 302. 


Influence of formulation on the therapeutic activity of a drug in a dosage form, emphasizing effects o! dosage 
forms on biological response, physiological factors which may affect the drug contained in Ihe dosage torm 
and the dosage form of the drug itself. 


Special Problems (1-5). Pr., COI; may be repeated for a maximum of 8 credit hours. 
Advanced Pharmaceutics (3). Pr., PY 303. 


includes the basic physio-chemical and kinetic aspects which underiie Ihe makeup and subsequent action of 
pharmaceutical dosage forms. 


Elements of Pharmaceutical Manufacturing (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., PY 303. 

Manutacturing procedures, operation and principles. In the laboratory selected pilot scale production 
problems are carried out to completion including control and testing of finished products. 

Intravenous Admixtures and Sterile Preparations (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., PY 303. 
Princples involved in the preparation of IV additives and sterile dosage forms in hospitals, clinics. and 
professional pharmacies. 


GRADUATE 
Parenteral Preparations (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 303 and COI. 


Theory, preparation and testing of various medicinal p rations intended for injection into the body 
Pharmaceutical principles are applied to problems of filtration, sterilization. isotonicity. hydrogen ion 
concentration and aseptic techniques. 

Tablet Manufacture (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., PY 303. 

Essentials in the manufacture. coating and evaluation of compressed tablets 

Product Development (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 303. 

Formulation, evaluation and contro! techniques as well as actual manufacture of products of pharmaceutical 
and cosmetic nature 

Pharmaceutical Literature (1). 

Literature searching techniques, services, abstracting and writing, designed for the beginning graduate 
student in the phamaceutical sciences. 

Advanced Biopharmaceutics (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., COI. 

The relationship between physical and chemical properties of a drug and its dosage forms and the biological 
affects elicited following administration together with the relevant pharmacokinetics 

Colloidal and interfacial Phenomena (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 408 or equivalent and COI. 
A study of interfacial and colloidal phenomena of chemical, biological, and pharmaceutical significance 
Graduate Seminar (1). Pr., admission to Graduate School. 

Required of all pharmacy graduate students each quarter 

Special Problems (2-5). Pr., COI. 

May be repeated for a maximum of B hours 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Pharmacology/Toxicology 
Chemical Pharmacology Laboratory (1). Lab. 3. Coreq; PY 421 and 532. 


Laboratory exercises to demonstrate drug action, mechanism, and structure-activity relationship 


Chemical Pharmacology Laboratory (1). Lab. 3. Coreq., PY 422 and 533. 


Continuation of PY 432. 
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Radiopharmacy (3). 3rd Prof. Year Standing, Lec. 2, Lab.3. 


Use of radioisotopic material in the diagnosis and treatment of disease, including the nature o! radiation and 
its interaction with biological material, measurement of radioactivily, preparation of dosage forms, sale 
handling of isotopes and legal requirements of fadiophaimacy 


Special Problems (1-5). Pr., COl; may be repeated lor a maximum of 8 credit hours. 
Pharmacology | (5). Pr., ZY 561, CH 302; coreg., PY 420. 


Biochemical and physiological effects, action mechanism, absorption, distribution, biotransformation 
excretion, and therapeutic and other uses of drugs. 


Pharmacology II (5). Lec. 5. Pr., PY 420, 531; coreg., PY 421, 432. 
Continuation of PY $31 

Pharmacology Ill (4). Lec. 4. Pr., PY 421, 532; coreq., PY 422, 433. 
Continuation of PY 532. 

Toxicology, Pr., ZY 561. 


The etiology, pathology, symptomatology and therapy of the diseases Induced by accidental exposure to the 
common agricultural, industrial, commercial and medicinal agents. 


Cellular Pharmacology (5). Pr., PY 533. 


Cytological basis of pharmacodynamics including metabolic energy transformation, protein synthesis, and 
cellular control systems as related fo drug actions. 


Fundamentals of Bionucleonics (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 206, COI and second professional 
year standing. 


Theoretical and practical application of trace level radioactivity for research application to pharmacy and 
allied sciences. 


Pharmaceutical Methodologies (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., CH 302. 


Research principles and techniques utilized in evaluation of drug action, analysis and usago. 


GRADUATE 
Toxicological Methods (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 535 or equivalent. 


Techniques applied to the seperation and chemical identification of the more common volatile, non-volatile 
organic and metallic poisons 


631-632. Psychopharmacology (5-5). Lec. 4, 4 Lab. 3, 3. Pr., PY 536. 


288 


Etfect of neurotropic and psychotropic agents upon reverberatory circuits, chemical transmitters, neural 
amines, and metabolic energy systems; measures of rate of behavioral change: critique of behavioral 
screening techniques. 


Bioassay (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., MH 267 or an equivalent course in statistics. 

Statistical basis for design of experiments and analysis o! data in pharmacological quantitation. 

—— Seminar (1-3). May be repeated tor a maximum of 3 hrs. credit. Pr., graduate 
nding. 

Toxicology Seminar (1-3). Pr., graduate standing. 


Students are expected to present reviews of current literature and case histories. This will be followed with 
discussion by students and faculty. 


650-651. Advanced Toxicology (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 630 or equivalent. 


The mechanism of action of poisons and antidotes, lethal doses and methods of detection and quantitation of 
poisons in tissues and body fluids. Practical application of analytical procedures and estimation o! poisonsin 
post-mortem and clinical specimens. The student will participate in a minimum of four post-mortem 
examinations with instructions i proper technique to obtaining specimens for toxicological analyses 


Forensic Toxicology (3). Pr., COI. 


This course embraces a summary of medical jurisprudence Including the laws governing the practice of 
forensic toxicology in criminal and civil prosecution. Collection, preservation and chain of evidence, and 
testimony in courts are stressed. 


Graduate Seminar (1). Pr., admission to Graduate School. 


Required of all pharmacy graduate students each quarter 


Special Problems (2-5). Pr., COI. 


May be repeated for maximum of 8 hours 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Pharmacy Administration 
History and Orlentation (3). Lec. 3. Pr., PPY or PY standing. 


Introduction to delivery of health care services with emphasis on the role o! the profession of Pharmacy 


Pharmacy Convocation (0). third professional year standing. 


Professional topics discussed by visiling lecturers, faculty, and students 
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Pharmaceutical Terminology (2). Pr., first professional year standing. 

Common terms and abbreviations used in the professional and scientific aspects of pharmacy and medicine 
Pharmacy Jurisprudence (5). Pr., MN 310, 207, PY 303. 

Basic legal and ethical principles of pharmaceutical patient care and their effect on the patient drug use 
process 


Pharmacy Operating Systems (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr. PY 464. 
Methods o! systems and decision analysis applied to problems of optimizing the use of money, equipment. 
drug products, information and personnel within community and institutional environments. 


Environment of Drug Delivery (3). 
me poruci; legal, social, ethical and economic principles of delivering the drug component of health care 
o pation 


Drug Literature and Statistics (3). Lec. 3. Coreq., PY 420, 531. 
Emphasis on how and where to find drug information; most useful current therapeutic and drug literature, 
design, statistical analysis and interpretation of clinical reports. 


Professional Communications | (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. 


The nature, purpose and process o! communication tor the Health Professional. interviewing, detailing, 
advertising. and patient counseling are covered along with patient education and information dissemination 


Professional Communications Il (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3, Pr., PY 468. 

Continuation of PY 468. 

Special Problems (1-5 ). Pr., COl; may be repeated for a maximum of 8 credit hours. 
Drug Delivery Systems (5). Pr., second professional year standing. 

Identifying patient arug irecepy needs and the means of providing these needs in nursing homes, home 


health care agencies, th maintenance organization, and similar institutions utilizing the services of a 
pharmacist in a consultant capacity. 


Drug Utilization Review Processes (3). Pr., PY 533. 

Principles and methods of retrospective review of drug indications, contraindications, warnings, precau- 
tions, adverse reaction, dosage and administration to rmine contormance to Pharmaceutical Services 
Committee Standards. 


Public Health (5). Pr., BY 302. 
Epidemiological study of diseases o! man. A survey of the public helath and preventive medicinal programs of 
federal, state, local and private agencies is included 


GRADUATE 
Graduate Seminar (1). Pr., admission to Graduate School. 


Required of all pharmacy graduate students each quarter 

Hospital Pharmacy Administration (3). Pr., PY 609 or COI. 

Administrative and policymaki rocedures rding hospital economics, planning, staffing, communica 
trons, directing. contra 1 5 n of facilites and operations. Provides an understanding of the 
socio-economic —— ot pharmacy practice and competence in selected administrative skills 
needed by administrative ph. 


Research Methodology and Design | (3). Pr., BY 401 or equivalent or COI. 


Description and P ot the scientific methods of research problems unique to the health care field, 
including problem formulation, operational definitions, hypotheses, validity, reliability, research design. data 
collection by observation, questionnaires, and interviews; cost effectiveness analysis clinical drug investiga- 


tions, Critiquing research. 


Research Methodology and Design Il (3). Pr., BY 315 or equivalent, PY 682. 
Design and analysis of research problems in the health care field, The role of operational definitions, concept 
and construct linkage, hypotheses, and control in casual or covaring designs 


Medication Information Systems (3). Pr., PY 465 or COI. 
Design, control, and planning of information systems used to implement medication orders within tha 
medication distribution system. 


Special Problems (2-5). Pr., COl; may be repeated for a maximum of 8 credit hours. 
Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Philosophy (PA) 


Professor Andelson 
Associate Professors McKown, Head, and Davis 
Assistant Professors Bole, Brown, Pancheri, and Walters 
Instructor Messer 


Ethics and Society (5). 


Examines topics of contemporary moral concern trom the standpoint of various ethical theories 
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Introduction to Philosophical Problems (3). 

An introduction to the methods of philosophical inquiry and an examination of selected philosophical topics 
Introduction to Deductive Logic (3). 

Principles of deduction; analysis of arguments; selected problems in logic. 

Introduction to Scientific Reasoning (3). 


inductive techniques of hypothesis formation, and a discussion of such rélated problems in the theory of 
knowledge as perception, causation, and confirmation 


Introduction to Ethics (3). 

Surveys various schools of moral philosophy and examines types of moral theory. 
Philosophies of Man (3). 

Examines philosophical anthropology by surveying alternative theories of human nature. 
Ethics and the Health Sciences (5). 


Topics such as contraception, abortion, and eugenics, human experimentation: truth In drugs and medicine 
death and dying; and other health related issues in order to clarity relevant ethical considerations and to 
provide philosophical bases for decisions on right and wrong, good and bad, rights and responsibilities. 


Aesthetics (5). 
Examines theories of beauty and art from Plato to contemporary thinkers. 
Philosophy of Religion (5). 


Examines the nature of religion, religious language, — knowledge, religious theories of man and evil, 
and examines arguments for the existence of God the immortality ol the soul. 


History of Philosophy I. Ancient and Early Medieval (5). 

Surveys o! philosophic thought from the Pre-Socratics through Aquinas, emphasizing Plato and Aristotle 
History of Philosophy Il. Late Medieval and Early Modern Philosophy (5). 

Surveys philosophic though! trom Occam to Kant emphasizing major thinkers. 

History of Philosophy III. Recent and Contemporary Philosophy (5). 

Surveys various representatives of the major philosophical trends during these periods. 

Symbolic Logic (5). 

From the propositional calculus through the logic of relations; selected logical problems. 
Pragmatism (5). 

Emphasis on Peirce, James, and Dewey. Some philosophical issues examined trom a pragmatic viewpoint. 
Philosophical Foundations of Communism (5). Pr., junlor standing. 

Examines the thought of Marx-Engels and its development in Kautsky, Bernstein, Lenin 
Existentialism (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Selected works of such authors as Kierkegaard. Nietzsche, Sartre, Jaspers, and Heidegger 
Philosophy of Mind (5). Pr., junlor standing. 

Examines classical and modern texts on the phenomenology of consciousness and mind-body problems. 
Process Philosophy (5). Pr., junior standing. 

An examination of selected writings of Bergson, James, and Whitehead. 

Contemporary Marxism (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Examines the thought of Lukacs, Stalin, Merleau-Ponty, Sartre, Habermas, Marcuse, and others 
Metaphysics (5). Pr., junior standing. 


A critical analysis of such topics as monism and pluralism, freedom and determinism, realism and 
nominalism, and the mind-body problem 


Epistemology (5). Pr., junior standing. 


The origin. nature, kinds, and validity of knowledge, with à consideration o! faith. intuition, belief, opinion, 
certainty, and probability. 


Plato (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Examines such topics as Plato s Methodology. epistemology, metaphysics, ethics, political theory. 
Aristotle (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Examines Aristotie’s logic. epistemology, metaphysics, ethics, political theory, psychology 

British Empiricism (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Examines seventeenth and eighteenth century empiricism emphasizing Locke, Berkeley, Hume 
Continental Rationalism (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Examines major themes in such thinkers as Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, Gassendi 

Readings in Phi 1-10). Pr., junior standing, a 2.5 average in relevant prior work either 
in — ere aed cess ins ee department d ——* 


Specific reading programs may be developed which pertain to a penu philosopher, period or problem. A 
paper and an examination will be expected. May be repeated credit 
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ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
Modern Ethical Theories (5). 


Recent analyses of the meanings, presuppositions, and problems o! ethical terms and judgments 
Phenomenology (5). 

The phenomenological method and its application in the works of William James, Husserl, Heidegger. Sartre, 
and Merleau-Ponty. 

Philosophy of Science (5). 

Such topics as empirical meaning, veritiability, measurement, probability, causality, and determinism 
Analytic Philosophy (5). 

Philosophical analysis in the twentieth century from G. E. Moore through the Oxford analysts 

Kant and Transcendental Idealism (5). 


The philosophy of Kant in particular but also of the early Fichte and Schelling and of moo-Kantians. 


Hegel and Absolute Idealism (5). 

The philosophy of Hegel in particular but also o! the late Fichte and Schoiling, of neo-Hegelians. and of 
Schopenhauer and other ent 

Philosophy of Law (5). 

The nature and function of law, including such topics as judicial reasoning. the —— of authority, natural 
law, lega! responsibility, punishment, disobedience, and the relation of law to ethics and the behavioral 
Sciences. 


GRADUATE 
Seminar (1-10). Pr., COI. 


The content will change tor each quarter in any one calendar year. This will vary from movements of though! 
to an intensive study of one of the great thinkers such as Plato or Whitehead. May be repeated for credit. 


Physical Science (PHS) 


Associate Professor Ward 
Assistant Professor Simon 


Physical Science for Elementary Education | (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Open only to students in 
elementary education. 

Basic concepts in physics, chemistry, astronomy, and earth science developed by lecture and laboratory 
experience to give students in elementary education a broad background of knowledge and mE 
on which to build their own continuing programs of teaching and learning Credit in PHS 100 and 10 
precludes credit in PHS 151 and 152. 

Physical Science for Elementary Education II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. 

Continuation of PHS 100. 

Introduction to Physical Science I (5). Lec. 3, Rec. 2. 

General physical science for non-science students. The nature of the physical world on both the microscopic 
and macroscopic scales. how things work, trames of reference, operational definitions, the "scientific 
method." energy and its transto and items of current interest such as radiation. space, and ecology, 
Credit in PHS 151 and 152 precludes credit in PHS 100 and 101 
Introduction to Physical Science II (5). Lec. 3, Rec. 2. 


Continuation o! PHS 151. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
RUM Concepts in Physical Science I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PHS 101 or 206, or COI, junior 
standing.* 


General physical science based on IPS materials designed to acquaini the student wilh Ihe IPS approach 


Modern Concepts in Physical Science II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PHS 101 or 206, or COI, junior 
standing.* 


A survey of physics topics using PSSC and Project Physics materials designed to acquaint the students with 
these approaches to schoo! physics. 

Nuclear Science for Teachers (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., a course in | physics and 
preferably one in chemistry plus junior standing, junior or senior high school teacher, or 
approval of instructor.* 

A course in the fundamentais of atomic and nuclear structure, designed for junior and senior high schoo! 
teachers, including the study of radioactivity and nuciear radiation, radiation detection, radiological safety, 
nuclear fission t fusion, nuclear power reactors and power generation, advantages and hazards of nuclear 
power reactors. 


*Not available to graduate students in the areas of science or mathematics 
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Physics (PS) 
Professors Carr, Head, Alford, Askew, Fromhold, and Latimer 
Associate Professors Budenstein, Clothiaux, French, Kinzer, and Ward 
Assistant Professors Chen, Cooper, Fukai, Simon, Thaxton, and Williams 


200. Foundations of Physics (5). 
The basic principles of mechanics, heat, light, sound, electricity and magnetism and selected topics. For 
students in agricultural and industrial arts education, industrial design, and home economics. Credit in PS 
220 or 205 preciudes credit for this course 


205-206. Introductory Physics I-II (5-5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., for PS 205, MH 160; for PS 206, PS 205. 


A two-quarter sequence covering topics in mechanics, fluids, heat, wave motion, sound, light, electricity, and 
magnetism Quantitative as | as qualitative aspects of the subject are stressed utilizing algebra and 
trigonometry. Primarily tor students in health and agricultural sciences, architecture, and other curricula not 
requiring technical physics. 


210. Principles of Modern Physics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 206. 


The tundamental principles of physics to current topics. Lecture discussions are extended and 
supplemented by laboratory vence. Subjects include relativity, atomic and nuclear phenomena, and 
radiation. Credit in PS 320 or preciudes credit in this course 

215. Astronomy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Open to non-science majors. 
The planet Earth and the solar system; the stars; theories of stellar evolution, galaxies and the expanding 
universe; modern cosmological theories. The laboratory emphasizes studies with the telescope 
220-221-222. General Physics l-I- (4-4-4), Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., for PS 220, MH 163 or 
concurrently; for PS 221, MH 264 or concurrently and PS 220; lor PS 222, PS 221. 
A three-quarter sequence using calculus wherein topics in mechanics. fluids, wave motion, sound, 
thermodynamics, optics, electricity, and magnetism are covered in depth. The sequence serves as à 
foundation for students in science and engineering curricula. 

241-242. General Astronomy I-II (5-5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Corequisites, PS 205, 220, or 320. 
A two-course sequence for technical students. 


300. Electricity and Magnetism (4). Lec. 3. Lab. 3. Pr., PS 222 or 206, MH 265. 
Basic study of itance, inductance, DC circuits, transient and steady state AC circuits; laboratory 
exercises e electrical and magnetic measurements, with expenmental verification of analytical 
Solutions to practical problems. 


301. Electromagnetism (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3.Pr., PS 222 or 206, MH 501. 


Electrostatics, study of fields in dielectrics, magnetic forces and effects, electric and magnetic properties of 
matter, development of Maxwell's equations, electromagnetic wave propagation. and radiation. Selected 
laboratory exercises will examine the production, measurement, and interaction with matter of electric and 
magnetic fields. 
302. Electronics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 300, MH 265. 

Review of AC and DC circuits, theory of vacuum tubes and semiconductors, diodes as rectifiers and 
regulators; tube and transistor voltage and power amplifiers; feedback amplifiers and oscillators; pulse and 
digital circuits. Appropriate laboratory exercises form à part of the course. 


303. Optics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 301, MH 501, junior standing. 


Intermediate course in physical optics comprising wave motion, reflection, refraction, dispersion. origin of 
spectra, interference, diffraction, and polarization, with appropriate laboratory experiments. 


304. Applied Spectroscopy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 222 or 210, MH 264. 

The more important concepts of the origin of spectra, a study of instruments and techniques of practical 
spectroscopy. Laboratory experiments designed lo give students in both chemistry and physics a working 
knowledge of spectroscopy as a too! 

305. Introduction to Modern Physics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 222 or 206, MH 265. 
Introduction to relativistic kinematics and dynamics, particle aspects of electromagnetic interaction, wave 
aspects of material particles, structure of the hydrogen atom. many electron atoms, nuclear structure and 
reactions, and molecular and solid-state physics. Credit in PS 210 or 320 precludes credit in this course. 

320. Modern Physics tor Engineers (3). Lec. 3. Pr., PS 222, MH 264. 
introduction to modern physics, including special relativity. Sohrodinger wave mechanics, atomic and 
nuclear systems, elementary particles. Credit in PS 210 or 305 precludes credit in this course 

340. Intermediate Mechanics (3). Pr., PS 221, MH 265. 

Selected topics in mechanics including vector and coordinate kinematics and dynamics; free and driven 
damped harmonic oscillator; generalized coordinates and an introduction to Lagrange's equations. 

412. Seminar in Modern Physics (1). Pr., senior standing. 

Library search, written reports. and oral presentation of a pertinent topic in modern physics. 

490. Special Topics (1-5). Pr., consent of instructor. 


Topics will vary as needed. They will include but will not be limited to such areas as: non-linear systems, 
ravitation, theory o! waves, group , atomic and molecular processes, elasticity, fluid mechanics, and 
Ow temperature. May be taken for credit more than once. 
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ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
Mechanics | (5). Pr., MH 265. 


Newtonian mechanics, linear oscillations, non-linear oscillabon introduction to calculus of variations. 


Mechanics II (5). Pr., PS 501. 


Hamilton's principle and Lagrange s equations. central force motion. collisions, non-inertial frames, rigid 
body dynamics, vibrating systems 
Advanced Electromagnetism (5). Pr., PS 301. 


Application of Maxwell's equations to radiation and the interaction of the electromagnetic field with matter 


Statistical Thermodynamics (5). Pr., PS 516, senior standing. 


Temperature, entropy, and chemical potential are developed trom the principles of equilibrium quantum 
states, The Gibbs representation is introduced and applied to the development of equilibrium distribution 
functions. Quantum statistics is developed and applied to problems. 


Nuclear Physics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 305 or 320, MH 265. 


Nuclear radiations; transmutations; natural and artificial radioactivity: binding energy: nuclear forces; 
structure of the nucleus: nuclear fission and its applications. Appropriate laboratory experiments form a part 
of the course 


Advanced Laboratory | (2). Lab. 6. Pr., PS 301 or 302, 305. 


Research oriented experiments will be selected in the areas of biophysics, plasmas, low temperature, nigh 
vacuum, wave propagation. nuclear and atomic spectroscopy, Mossbauer effect, nuclear magnetic 
resonance, transport in solids. Hall effect, mass spectrometry, advanced electronics, and other areas of 
Current interest in research. 


Advanced Laboratory Il (2). Lab. 6. Pr., PS 506. 


A continuation of PS S06. 


Advanced Laboratory Ili (2). Lab. 6. Pr., PS 507. 


^ continuation o! PS 507 


Introduction to Reactor Physics | (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 305 or 320, and MH 265. 


Brief account of nuclear physics; basic instrumentation; interaction of neutrons with matter: chain reactions. 
neutron diffusion; the bare homogeneous thermal reactor: lattice constants; reactor kinetics. 
Introduction to Reactor Physics 1I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 509. 

Homogeneous reactor with retfector, reactor control: power reactors. thermal aspects of reactor systems. 
design variables; radiation detection and measurement. shielding; radiation hazards. 

Introduction to X-ray Crystallography (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 305, COI. 

Principles of crystallography. the reciprocal lattice, theory of x-ray diffraction, and the powder, lave, and 
diffractometer methods 


Electron Microscopy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PS 222 and MH 264. 


Electron optics: theory and operation of the electron microscope; techniques of mounting, replication and 
shadowing of specimen; electron diffraction, theory and interpretation of patterns 


515-516. Intermediate Modern Physics | and II (5-5). Pr., MH 265, PS 305 or 320. 
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Special theory of relativity; introductory quantum mechanics with applications to microscopic systems. 
Fermi-Dirac, Einstein statistics; and electronic bands in solids. 

Introduction to Biophysics (5). Pr., COI. 

The physics of biological systems, with emphasis on the cellular and subcellular levels; effects of light and 
high energy radiations, bio-electric phenomena. bio-energetics, elc. 


Scientific Instrumentation (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3, Pr., PS 206, MH 162, COI. 


For advanced undergraduates and graduate students in the natural sciences. The course is directed to the 
selection and use of equi t normally used for lab experimentation in the scientific fields. Pertinent 
laboratory experiments wil! accompany the course. 

Modern Electronics (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Pr., PS 302. 

Network theory and digital logic; state-of-the-art electronic devices; operational amplifiers, linear and digital 
integrated circuits; servo systems; selected topics in modern instrumentation 


Principles of Nuclear Energy Systems (5). Pr., PS 305 or 320 and MH 265 or COI. 


Fundamental aspects o! nuclear — systems including: nuclear properties of matter, the fission process, 
radiation, nuclear reactor and plant design. thermal aspects of nuclear reactors, reactor control, safety 
analysis, licensing. isotope power sources. space applications, and fusion 

Introduction to Solid State Physics (5). Pr., PS 305 or 320, MH 264. 

Solid state ——— including lattice vibrations, band description of electronic states in motais, 
semiconductors and insulators. and magnetic phenomena. 


Plasma Physics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 303, and 305 or 320. COI or senior standing. 


Collision phenomena in gases. elementary processes, creation of ionized gas (plasma), interaction o! plasma 
and fields, plasma heating, instabilities, radiation, man-made and natural applications. 


Astrophysics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., MH 265, PS 305 or 320. 


Astrophysics for students of science. engineering, and mathematics. 
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Health Physics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., COI. 


Fundamental principles of radioactivity: instrumentation for detecting and monitoring radioactive nuclides; 
radiation effects on man; permissible radiation dosages; safe handling of radioactive substances: and 
shielding from various radiations. 


GRADUATE 
Advanced Dynamics | (3). Pr., PS 502. 


D'Atembert's principle; introduction to the calculus of variations; Hamilton's principle and Hamilton's 
equations; principle of least action, 


Advanced Dynamics II (3). Pr., PS 601. 


Canonical variables and contact transformations: the Hamilton-Jacobi equation: action, angle variables: 
Poisson brackets: continuous systems. 


Mechanics of Continuous Media (3). Pr., PS 602. 


Introduction to theories of elasticity and fluids 


ME — of Electricity and Magnetism I-II-III (3-3-3). Pr., PS 503 or EE 391; coreq., MH 


611. 


612. 


613. 


: 


Maxwell's formulation of classical electromagnetic theory. Includes electrostatics, magnetostatics, potential 
problems; electric currents, Maxwell's equations, electromagnetic waves, radiation theory, boundary value 
problems. 

Physical Optics (3). Pr., PS 606. 

Application of Maxwell's equations to optical phenomena including Kirchoff's formulation, propagation of 
electromagnetic waves in anisotropic media, double refraction, dispersion. 


Plasma Physics | (3). Pr., PS 301, 502 or COI. 


Particle interactions and orbit theory. plasma kinetic theory, Boltzmann equation, transport phenomena. 
Fokker-Planck equation, plasma generation and diagnostics 


Plasma Physics Il (3). Pr., PS 611 or COI. 


Wave phenomena in plasmas, free and forced plasma oscillations, waves in anisotropic plasmas. shock 
waves, plasma stability, beam-plasma interactions. 


Plasma Physics Ill (3). Pr., PS 612 or COI. 


Radialion processes in plasmas withou! magnetic fields, bremsstrahlung ol transverse waves, cyclotron 
radiation and echoes, scattering of transverse waves. 


Plasma Spectroscopy (3). Pr., PS 606, 642, or COI. 

Classical and quantum radiation theory, line oscillator strengths, line-broadening, equilibrium relations, 
temperature and density measurements 

Statistical Mechanics | (3). Pr., PS 502, 504. 

Theory and applications of equilibrium statistical mechanics. relation of statistical mechanics to ther- 
modynamics 

Statistical Mechanics II (3). Pr., PS 628. 


Statistical mechanics of quantum mechanical systems introduction to non-equilibrium statistical 
mechanics. Boltzmann transport equation. Fluctuations and dissipation. 


Modern Physics for High School Teachers (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., MH 587 or equivalent. 

secre ng 1890 including; structure of matter; atomic and molecular spectra; X-rays, natural and induced 
ioactivity: nuciear fission and fusion, and cosmic rays 

Special Theory of Relativity (3). Pr., PS 602, 604. 


Relativistic mechanics, covariant formulation of Maxwell's field equations, Lagrangian and Hamiltonian 
formulation of fields. 


Solid State Physics | (3). Pr., PS 535, 643. 
Electrons in apertect crystal lattice, description of the symmetry properties of solids, Brillouin zones. 
Solid State Physics II (3). Pr., PS 635. 


Cohesive energy, interaction of electrons with electromagnetic radiation. interactions between alectrons and 
the crystal lattice. 


Solid State Physics III (3). Pr., PS 638. 


Magnetic properties of solids, para-, dia~, terro-, and antilerromagnetic elfects. Resonance experiments 
optical properties of solids. 


Directed Reading in Physics (2). Pr., COI. May be repeated for credit. 


641-642-543. Quantum Mechanics 1-11-11} (3-3-3). Pr., for PS 641, 502; for 642, 641, and for 643, 


Duality of particles and waves; uncertainty principle; wave functions and Schrodingers equation 
one-dimensional states; operator and matrix ism; bound states problems; anguair momentum 
stationary and time-dependent perturbation theory; spin and identical problems, scattering theory: atoms. 
molecules and solids: interaction of radiation with matter 


644-645. Advanced Quantum Mechanics I-II (3-3). Pr., PS 643 or COI. 


Dirac electron: Held quantization; interactions: Feynmann diagrams; dispersion relations. 
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Biological Effects of Radiation m, Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., ZY 310 or ZY 525 or equivalent, PS 205 
and 206 or equivalent, or COI. (Same as ZY 650.) Summer. 


An introduction to radiation biology including radiation physics, radiation detection equipment; dosimetry, 
the ettects of ionizing radiation at molecular, cellular, organ, and organismic levels, and radioprotection 
Credit in ZY 650 precludes credit in PS 650, 


Seminar in Physics (2). Pr., COI. May be repeated for credit. 
Special Topics in Theoretical Physics (3). Pr., COI. 


Choice of topic will vary but will include: relativity theory; group theory: atomic and molacular structure 
elasticity: fluid mechanics; quantum field theory: low temperature physics. May be repeated for credit. 


Nuciaar Structure (3). Pr., PS 505, PS 643, 


Selected topics on properties of nuclei. 


Nuclear Processes (3). Pr., PS 661. 


Radioactive decay, nuclear reactions 


671-672, Advanced Solid State Theory I-II (3-3). Pr., PS 637. 


691 
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Quantum field theory methods of solving the many-body problem, second quantization, statistical mechanics 
in occupation number formalism, Feynmann diagrams and intinite-order perturbation theory, Green's 
function propagators, "dressed" interactions and quasi-particles, many-body effects in metals, Fermi liquid 
theory, present-day theories of super-conductivity, ferromagnetism, and other cooperative phenomena 
Directed Reading in Contemporary Physics. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., completion of 30 
hours of advanced courses in physics. May be repeated for credit. 

Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 


Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) 


Political Science (PO) 


Professors Fortenberry, Head, Hayhurst, Dickson, Hobbs, and Robertson 
Associate Professors Johnson, McNorton, Nelson, and Walkin 
Assistant Professors Burns, Heilman, Kelly, Latimer, Martin, 
Pickering, Pendergast, and Widell 
Instructors Cannon, Giles, and Matthews 


Introduction to American Government (5). 

Constitutional principles; tederaliam. elections and public opinion: legislative, executive, and judicial 
departments; principal tunctions. 

American State and Local Government (5). 

State constitutional principles; organization and functions of state government, national-state and 
stête-locaj relations, s attention to Alabama government. 

Survey of Law Enforcement (5). Pr., sophomore standing. (Same as LE 260.) 

introduction to the philosophical and historical backgrounds, agencias and processes: purposes and 
functions; administration and technical problems. career orientation. 

Scope and Methods of Political Science (5). Pr., PO 209 or 210 and sophomore standing. 


Scope of and approaches to the study of political science and its sub-specialties. survey of the basic 
techniques of political analysis with emphasis on data. theory, techniques and methods of empirical 
research 


Political Science Statistics (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 


Introduction to elementary statistical procedures applied to political science subject matter 


Introduction to International Relations (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 
International relations, including a consideration of the bases of national power and the rudiments of 
international politics. 


International Organization (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 


The evolution of international organization from the beginning through the United Nations. 


Introduction to Comparative Government and Politics (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 
Methods of classifying governments by institutional and developmental characteristics. A review of the 
forces which create political stability and instability, democracy and dictatorship; contemporary political 
systems in selected countries will be used for comparison 


American Foreign Policy (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 
Analysis o! the decision-making process of Amencan foreign policy and of selected current issues ot 
American toreign policy. 


American Political Thought (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 


The principal American political philosophers and philosophies and their influence on political institutions 
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National Security and Foreign Policy (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 

Introduction to national security as a part of United States foreign and domestic policies, and as a l'actor in 
international relations; the development of United States security policies; national security decision 
making. civil-military relations, independent and collective means to seek security, and arms control and 
disarmament 


Intergovernmental Relations (3). Pr., PO 209 or 210 and sophomore standing. 
Relationships between units of local, state and national governments in structural and policy areas 
federalism in theory and practice 


Municipal Government in the United States (5). Pr., PO 210 and sophomore standing. 


Functions of city government, relation of city to state; electorate, party system and popular control, torms of 
government. administrative organizations, some reference to Alabama 


Introduction to Public Administration (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 


Organization, development, procedures, process, and human factors involved in administration m a political 
environment. 


Theory o! Public Organization (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 


The structure and functioning of governmental organizations with an emphasis on theories of administrativo 
hierarchies and evaluation of bureaucracy. 


Policy and Administration (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 


Formulation, decision making and implementation o! public policy in its administrative context. 


Government and the Economy (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 


An examination of constitutional and political bases of governmental action, the origin and evolution of 
policies; relationships between political and economic institutions: and the consequences of governmental 
action or inaction. 


The American Presidency (3). Pr., PO 209, sophomore standing. 


The President as legislative leader, chief executive, chief diplomat, and commander-in-chiet Political styles 
and personalities of recent presidents. Presidential decision-making 


Introduction to National Law (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 


Development of Western state legal systems, rule making, functions of law in society, legal interpretation 


The Legislative Process (3). Pr., PO 209 or 210, sophomore standing. 


The principles, procedures, and problems of lawmaking in the United States: special attention to Congress 
and the state legislatures. 


The Judicial Process (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 

The role of the courts; the nature of jurisprudence: comparative legal systems: the origin of law, and the 
concept of legality. 

Administrative Responsibility (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 

Roles and functions of public administration in a democratic society, Emphasis on bureaucratic ethics 
Criminal Justice (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 

An in-depth examination o! the various procedural due process nights of the Constitution as they relate to the 
criminal processes—historical development, modern interpretations, and further trends. 

Political Parties and Politics (5). Pr., PO 209, sophomore standing. 


The nature. organization, and operation of political parties in the United States; the suffrage; nominating and 
electoral processes; importance and nature of interest groups 


Pressure Groups (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 

Major private associational groups affecting public policy in the United States. Special attention to their 
structures, funding, public regulation, and political activities. 

Reporting of Political Affairs (3). Pr., PO 210. (Same as JM 355.) 


Instruction and news nments in political affairs with emphasis on state government. Credit in JM 355 
precludes credit in PO 35! 


Administration and Management of Records (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 


The principles and use of records management in the systematic analysis and scientific control of the life 
cycle of governmental, business and university records in terms of quantity, quality, and cost. 


Internship (5-10). Pr., PO, PUB or HA major and junior standing. (S-U grading only.) 


Practical political or administrative experience in public agencies or related activities arranged and approved 
by the department 


Internship Reading Course (5). Coreq., concurrent enrollment in either PO 450 or LE 464. 
Consent of i A 


Content of reading by agreement of student and instructor Not open to graduate students. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
American Constitutional Law | (5). 


The Constitution of the United States on the basis 0! the decisions and opinions of the Supreme Court 
defining judicial review, the relationship of the executive, legisiative, and judicial branches of the nationa) 
government. and the federal system 
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American Constitutional Law II (5). 


Tha Constitution of the United States on the basis ol the leading decisions and opinions of the Supreme Court 
defining Civil rights in relation to both national and state governments, 


Metropolitan Area Governmental Problems (3). 


Political, governmental, and administrative organization and actions in urban areas with many governmental 
entities; governmental problems resulting trom urbanization and possible solutions. 


Financial Administration (3). 


en and practice of budgeting with emphasis on the politics of financial administration and accountabil 
ity. 


Public Personnel Administration (3). 


Personne! policies and processes of national, state and local governments. The role of politics in public 
personne! management. 


Problems and Policies in Health Administration (3). Pr., PO 325 and junior standing. 


issues in administration of health services. Implications tor health administrators of current potioy 
developments. 


Labor Relations in Public Organizations (3). Same as MN 517. 


The background, legal and constitutional aspects and administration of group tations and collecli«e 
bargaining in public employment. Credit for this course precludes credit for MN 517 


Administrative Law (3). 
General nature of administrative law: types of administrative action and entorcement; analysis of rule-making 
and adjudication; administrative due process; judicial review, method 


Problems in Public Administration (5). Pr., COI, senior or graduate standing. 


Review of selected problems in public administration through readings, case studies and individual research 
projects. 


Politica! Thought Before the Nineteenth Century (5). 
The development of political thought from the Greeks to 1800; attention to the philosophers and the early 
theories that are found in modern political institutions. 


Political Behavior (5). Pr., PO 300 or COI. 
An analysis of the processes of pu attitude formation. Special emphasis on the development and testing 
of empirical theories of polit culture, political socialization process, public opinion formation and 
participation. 


Recent and Contemporary Political Theory (5). 
pe political theories of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries; analysis and comparison of modern 
eologies 


Communist Theory and Practice (3). 
Marxist ideology as modified by Lenin, with illustrations of actual practice drawn from ali sides of the 
Communist world. 


Governments of Western Europe (5). 
Descriptions and analyses of the principal political structures and power systems of Western Europe with 
particular emphasis upon Great Britain, France, and Germany 


Government and Politics of the Near East (5). 


The political environment, institutions, and processes of the Near East countries, radicalism and conser: 
vatiem in the area, the Arab-Israeli conflict, and major power interests. 


Government and Politics of the Far East (5). 


The political environment, institutions, and processes of the Far East, with emphasis on China and Japan 
Also foreign relations of the area including Great Power interests 


Government and Politics of Africa (5). 

The political environment, institutions, and processes of sub-Saharan Africa. The colonial heritage, problems 
Of tribaliam, stability, and political and economic development, with special attention to selected countries 
and current events and issues. 


Contemporary international Politics (5). 

A survey of the conflicts of national interests in con rary international politics with special emphasis on 
the efforts to resolve these issues through diplomacy. This course will give students the opportunity to apply 
their academic training to an analysis of actual contemporary international issues 


Government and Politics of the Soviet Union (5). 


The present status of the Soviet totalitarian system with attention to its origin, the essentials of the Stalinist 
pattern. the post-Stalinist political dynamics. and the nature and significance of contemporary changes 


we rr My perspective, with emphasis on the post 
actors affecting Soviet foreign policy as seen in historical ive, with emphasis on post-war 
Stalinist practiogs and the modif a sa made by the post-Stalin leadership. 


Government and Politics of Eastern Europe (5). 

A comparative study of the political institutions of the Eastern European Communist states, emphasizing 
lally those features which diverge the most from the totalitarian pattern of the Stalinist era. Attention 

will also iven to the foreign relations of the Eastern European powers, including those with the Soviet 

Union and Communit China 
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Government and Politics of Latin America (5). 


The political environment, institutions, and processes of Latin America with emphasis on dynamic factors 
that influence the degree of democracy and authoritatianism, stability and instability, and politico/economic 
development in the area. 


International Law (5). 


The origin and development of international law with special emphasis on recent and current 
developments—trends 


Latin America and the United States (3). 

An analysis of Latin American-United States relations in their political, social and economic aspects taking 
into account Ihe natures. causes and consequences of policies followed by the nations involved 
Government and Politics of the Developing Nations (5). 

Broad analysis of political underdevelopment and developing nations, taking account o! forces for 
modernization, problems of internal stability, system characteristics. ideologies, socio-economic develop: 
ment policies, roles in the international community and prospects 


Seminar in Political Science Methodologies (5). Pr., senior or graduate standing. 


Critical review of the literature on approaches, analytical constructs, research techniques and dats 
compilation in national and cross-national perspectives 


GRADUATE 
Seminar in American Government (3-5). 


A systematic examination of functions, problems, and issues wilhin the political and constitutional 
tramework of selected areas of American government 


Seminar in State and Local Government (3-5). 


A systematic examination of functions, problems, and issues within the political and constitutional 
framework o! selected areas of state and local government. Some attention will be given to Alabama. 


Seminar in Political Parties, Pressure Groups and Political Issues in the United States (5). 


The interaction of political parties, pressure groups and the general public as a determinant in resolving 
political Issues 


Seminar in Public Administration (5). 


Various processes, functions. theories, practices and systems as treated in the literature of public 
administration 


Seminar in Comparative Government (5). 


The major institutions, functions, and problems of representative political systems. Includes the methodol- 
ogy and bibliography of comparative government and politics. 


Seminar in International Relations (5). 


The basic literature of the field of Intemational Relations with special emphasis on the critical evaluation of 
this material 


Seminar in Political Theory (3-5). 


The problems of scope and methods of inquiry in the fields of political theory with intensive research in 
selected topics 


Seminar in Constitutional Law (5). 


Selected areas of constitutional law with readings in depth in relevant cases and constitutional theory. 


Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 


READING COURSES 


Directed reading courses enable graduate students to pursue specialized topics. 


They require permission of the department head or graduate adviser, and the 
supervisory professor. They may be repeated for credit. Normally a reading course ina 
subject should be taken after the seminar in that subject. Except by special permission 
no more than two reading courses may be taken in a master's program. 
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Reading Course in American Government (3-5). 
Reading Course in Public Law (3-5). 

Reading Course in Public Administration (3-5). 
Reading Course in Comparative Government (3-5). 
Reading Course in Internationa! Relations (3-5). 
Reading Course in Political Theory (3-5). 
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Poultry Science (PH) 


Professors Moore, Head, Edgar, and Mora 
Associate Professors Brewer, McDaniel, and Roland 
Poultry Science (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Winter, Spring, Summer. 


Principles of poultry production, including breeding, feeding, housing, and diseases. 


Poultry Meat Production (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall. 


Practical problems involved in raising broilers and turkeys for meat production. 


Fertility and Hatchability of Avian Species (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Spring. 


Fertility, artificial insemination, embryonic development and hatchability of avian species 


407-409. Supervised Avian Investigations (3-3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Junior standing. All quarters. 
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investigation of some phase of avian science of interest to the student 


Avian Diseases (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2, Spring. 
Etiology, transmission, diagnosis, prevention and treatment of infectious and parasitic diseases, (For 
veterinary students only.) 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
Poultry Management (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., PH 201. Winter. 


Poultry problems and management of commercial flocks. 
Poultry Feeding (3). Pr., PH 201. Fall. 


Composition and use of poultry feeds in connection with the demands for growth. body maintenance, and 
®99 production. 


Control of Poultry Diseases and Parasites (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. 
Prevention, diagnosis, control and treatment of the common diseases and parasitus of poultry. 
Genetics of the Fowl (3). Lec. 3. Pr., ZY 300. Spring. 


Physiology of reproduction and inheritance of various poultry characters responsible for efficient egg and 
meat production and low mortality 


Processing and Marketing (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Spring. 
Probiems involved in processing and marketing poultry mea! and eggs. 
Biological Rhythms (5). Lec. 5. Pr., ZY 524 or approval of instructor. Spring. 


—— that affect the rhythmic pattern of organisms. Both exogenous and endogenous rhythms wil! be 
studied 


GRADUATE 
Advanced Poultry Production (5). Lec. 5. Spring. 


Advanced studies on various phases of poultry production 

Advanced Poultry Breeding (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall. 

Advanced studies of the principles of heredity as applied to poultry breeding 

—— — CUM (May be taken more than once to a maximum 
Assigned problems. 

Seminar. Credit to be arranged. Fall, Spring, Winter, Summer. 

Advanced Poultry Nutrition (5). Lec. 5. Summer. 


Advanced study of the nutrients, their function and the nutritional requirements of poultry 


Advanced Poultry Management (5), Lec. 5. Summer. 

Advanced study of the principles of management of commercial poultry flocks 
Advanced Poultry Diseases (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Pr., PH 508 or COI. Spring. 

isolation, cultivation, and identification of bacterial, fungal, and viral agents. Emphasis on biochemical 
aspects of microbial and nutritional diseases and the mechanisms of the immune response. 


Mnt Poultry Diseases (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Pr., VM 518 and PH 612, or equivalent. 
mmer. 


Continuation of PH 612 with emphasis on those disease conditions caused by protozoa, helminths, and 
arthropods and the gross and histopathology of diseases studied in both quarters. 

——— (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., general bacteriology, immunology and organic or 
biochemistry. Fall. 


Advanced study of the fundamental principles of immunology including specificity, antibody synthesis and 
Ihe Thermodynamics of antigen-ant reactions. Laboratory will include thé use of immunodiffusion 
Immunosiectrophoresis, tluorescent-antibody technique and quantitation of the precipitin reaction 
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Avian Physiology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. B. Pr., ZY 524 and organic chemistry. Winter. 

General physiology of birds with particular reference to domesticated species. 

— Virology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., BY 542 and CH 520 or equivalent and COI. 
nter. 


Advanced fundamental Properties of plant, animal and bacterial viruses including biochemical and biophysi- 
cal properties and mechanisms of infection. Laboratory includes isolation, purification and tractionation of 
viruses; identification of anti-viral agents using in vitro systems 


Transmission and Scanning Electron Microscopy (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., COI, graduate 
standing. Spring. 


Theory and operation of the transmission and scanning electron microscopes, techniques in fixation, 
embedding, sectioning, and staining. Interpretation of ultrastructures 


Research and Thesis (Credit to be arranged.) All quarters. 
Technical laboratory. Problems related to poultry. 


Psychology (PG) 


Professors Gynther, Lair, and Schaeffer 
Associate Professors Irvine, Rogers, and Vallery, Acting Head 


Assistant Professors Burkhart, Epstein, Green, Hannay, Hess, Kelley, King, McCoy, 
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Proctor, and Styczynski 
Psychology (5). 


An introduction to the field of behavior. 

Psychology (3). 

The development of human behavior. 

Quantitative Methods (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., PG 211 and MH 140 or equivalent. 
Introduction to the measurement of behavior and to quantitative methods of data analysis. 
Introduction to Clinical and Community Psychology (3). Pr., PG 211. 

Introduction to theory and methods of clinical and community psychology. 

Psychology in the Criminal Justice System (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., PG 211. 
Introduction to theory, research, and applications of psychological principles in thé criminal justice system 
Psychological Aspects of Death and Dying (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 

A survey of psychological literature on dying, death and grief 

Experimental Psychology I: Learning (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., PG 211 and 215. 


Concepts, problems, and experimental techniques in learning 


— n Psychology ll: Perception (4). Lec. 3, Lab 3. Pr., PG 211 and 215 or departmen- 
lal approval. 


Discrimination, generalization, and their physical and psychological correlates. 


Experimental Psychology III: Personality (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., PG 320. 

E to personality with emphasis placed on the nature, description, dynamics and delerminants of 
personality. 

Experimental Social Psychology (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Pr., PG 211 and 212 or SY 201 and SY 204. 


Introduction to the field of social psychology. Laboratory work relating to investigation of social psychologi- 
cal problems, data collection and analysis, and report writing 


Behavior Modification in Early Childhood (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., departmental approval. 


—— of learning pri les to the modification of behavior in the preschool child. Laboratory practice 
will supplement classroom discussion, 


Fields of Professional Psychology (5). 
Contributions of psycho! to medicine, education, law, and human engineering in industry. Not open to 
students majoring in . 


Psychology of Women (5). Pr., junior standing. 


Women trom a psychological point of view covering stereotypes, roles, and origins of sex differences 


Psychological Aspects of Sexual Behavior (5). Pr., junior standing. 


Human sexuality from a psychobiological perspective 
ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
Maturity and Aging (5). Pr., PG 212. 


Development psychology relating to changes in and problems of human maturity trom early adulthood to old 
age 
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introduction to Theory of Measurement (5). Pr., PG 215 or departmental approval. 
Theories of measurement and psychological testing with examples of their applications. 
Psychological Testing (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PG 515 or departmental approval. 
Issues and applications of group assessment techniques. 

Perception (4). Pr., PG 321 or departmental approval. 

Theories of perception, emphasizing both general and individual factors that influence meaning 
Social Psychology (5). Pr., department approval. 

Social psychological processes and theories of social behavior 

Personality (4). Pr., 10 hours of psychology or departmental approval. 

Objective, phenomenological, and psychoanalytic theories ol personality. 

Psychology of Exceptional Children (5). Pr., PG 212. 

Psychological aspects of handicapped and gifted children 

Behavior Pathology (4). Pr., 10 hours of psychology or departmental approval. 


Types of abnormal behavior and their social and biological origins. Opportunities for field trips will be 
provided 


Psychology of Abnormal Children and Adolescents (5). Pr., PG 212. 

Introduction to cognitive, emotional, and behavioral disturbances in children and adolescents 
Physiological Psychology (5). Pr., PG 320 and 321 or departmental approval. 

The physiological correlates of behavior. 

Animal Behavior (5). Pr., PG 320 and 321 or departmental approval. 

Analysis of unlearned and learned anima! behavior and its evolutionary development. integrating the con 
Iributions of ethological and behavioristic research. 

Learning (4). Pr., PG 320 or departmental approval. 

Theories of learning and their logical and empirical foundations. 


Human Learning (5). Pr., PG 320 or departmental approval. 


Survey of research methodology, empirical data, and theoretical interpretations relevant to the acquisition, 
retention and forgetting of verbal concepts and verbal materials 


Techniques and Applications of Behavior Therapy (5). Pr., PG 320 or 350 and departmental 
approval. 

Analysis of empirically derived therapeutic procedures and their application to socially and Clinically relevant 
behavior. 


Industrial Psychology (5). 

The uses of psychology in business and industry 

Training and Supervision of Industrial Personnel (3). 

Application of the principles of learning to the training of factory, office, and sales employees 
Interviewing and Classifying Industrial Personnel (3). 

Principles and practices in interviewing. 

History of Psychology (4). Pr., 20 hours of psychology or departmental approval. 
Evolution of psychology from physics, physiology, and philosophy to a science of behavior 


Special Problems in Psychology (1-8). Pr., departmental approval. 

An individual problems course. Each student will work under the direction of a staff member on some 
experimental or theoretical problem o! mutual interest. May be repeated for a maximum of 8 credit hours but 
only one registration per quarter permitted. 


GRADUATE 


.Pr., and theoretical nd depart 
prd Pr., 20 hours of experimental psychology à partmen- 


Survey of current theory in psychology and introduction to theory construction 


Ethics and Problems of Professional Psychology (5). Pr., PG 600 and departmental approval. 
Survey of ethical issues and current problems in professional psychology. 


Community Psychology (5). Pr., PG 601. 


Historical overview of community psychology and analysis of empirical and theoretical issues in community 
hology. 


psyci 
Developmental Psychology | (5). Pr., PG 533. 


An examination and critica! analysis of research on selected topics and theones in developmental psychol- 


Developmental Psychology I: Psychopathology of Childhood (5). Pr., PG 605. 


An examination of the current research and theory of behavioral disorders in childhood 
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Psychological Assessment of Children (5). Pr., PG 606, 670, 671, 672 and COI. 


Introduction to the cognitive and personality assessment o! infants, children, and adolescents 


Techniques of Psychotherapy and Behavior Change with Children (5). Pr., PG 607 and COI. 
introduction to methods of prevention and treatment of cognitive, emotional, and behavioral disorders ot 
children and adolescents. 


Experimental Psychology |: Learning (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PG 320 or departmental 
approval. 


Analysis of learning, stressing experimental methodologies illustrative o! major theoretical approaches 


— Psychology II: Psychophysics (5). Lec. 3, Lab 6. Pr., PG 321 or departmental 
approval. 


Physiology of receptor function and methodologies relating physical properties of stimulation Io subject 
response variables 


Experimental Psychology lil: Social (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PG 601. 


Consideration of content relating to attitudes and methodology in the area of social psychology. 


Analysis of Behavior (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 10. Pr., PG 620. 


Methods and concepts of operant conditioning research with animals and humans stressing curren! te 
search and literftture. 


Experimental Design | (5). Pr., PG 215 or departmental approval. 

Probability theory, sampling distributions, estimation procedures, and hypothesis testing 
Experimental Design Il (5). Pr., PG 625. 

Regression and correlation, analysis of variance, and nonparametric statistics. 


Quantitative Methods for Clinical Research (5). Pr., PG 625 and 626. 


Analysis of time-dependent data and other quantitative probiems of interest to clinicians 


Social Psychology (5). Pr., PG 531. 


Major systems and theories relating to social psychology. including Gestalt, renforcement, psychoanalytic. 
role and field theory. 


Group Behavior Change (5). Pr., PG 637, 638 and departmental approval. 
Group psychotherapy and behavioral group techniques. 
Theories of Personality (5). Pr., PG 601. 


Analysis of current issues in personality theory 


Behavior Pathology (5). Pr., PG 601. 
Current theoretical conceptions and research in psychopathology. 


Systems of Psychotherapy (5). Pr., PG 635 and 637, or COI. 

A survey o! theories and research related to modern systems o! psychotherapy 

Practicum in Behavior Change (1-5). Pr., PG 635, 637, 638 and/or COI. Must be taken at least 
three consecutive quarters. A minimum of 10 hours is required for Ph.D. in clinical and 
community psychology. 

Individual supervision in psychotherapy and behavior change witn emphasis on developing applied clinical 
skills. May be repeated for a maximum of 20 hours. Psychology majors only. 

Physiological Psychology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 10. Pr., PG 621. 


Physiological basis of behavior. 


ComparativePsychology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 10. Pr., PG 620. 

Analysis of intra- and inter-species behavior ememphasizing physical and physiological uniquenesses, 
response comparability. and generalizability, of behavioral principles. 

Theories of Learning (5). Pr., PG 620, 

A survey of major theories of learning 

Human Learning (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., PG 620 or departmental approval. 


Analysis of mnemonic models and experimental paradigms utilized in the study of stimuli, orgamannc and 
M. variables that influence concept learning. information processing, and short-term and long-term 


Behavior Modification (5). Lec. 3., Lab. 4. Pr., PG 623 or COI. 

Principles ot behavior modification and practica! experience to supplement classroom disóussion 
Advanced Behavior Therapy (5). Pr., PG 656 and/or COI. 

The application of behavior therapy procedures within a single-case methodological framework 
Objective Techniques of Assessment (5). Pr., PG 516, 533. 

Administration and interpretation of objective measures of aptitudes, performance, and personality 
Assessment of Intelligence (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 10. Pr., PG 516 and departmental approval. 


Theories of intelligence. supervised practice in the administration and interpretation of individual intelli- 
gence tests 
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Personality Assessment | (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PG 670 and departmental approval. 
Theory and application of methods of p measurement with emphasis on interview and self-report 
data, and on the interpretation of tests of specific behavioral deficits, 

Personality Assessment II (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PG 671 and departmental approval. 
Theory and application of methods of personality measurement with emphasis on projective techniques 
Personality Assessment lil. (Credit to be arranged.) Psychology majors only. 


Supervised practicum in personality assessment. Maximum of 5 hours credit may be applied to minimum 
requirements for master's degree. 


Teaching of Psychology (1-3). Pr., departmental approval. 

The problems and practices of teaching psychology at the college level In addition ta seminar meetings, 
students will work with senior faculty in appropriate courses. May be taken more than one quarter; credit in 
this course cannot count toward fulfilling the minimum 45 graduale hours lor a master's degree. 


Current Research in Psychology (2). Pr., consent of instructor. 
Review of current research on selected topics in psychol Six hours credit in this course required of ail 
doctoral students. May be repeated for a maximum of 10 hours credit 


Seminar. (Credit to be arranged.) 

May be taken more than one quarter but not more than one registration permitted in any one quarter 
Research in Special Topics. (Credit to be arranged.) 

May be taken more than one quarter but not more than one registration permitted in any one quarter 
Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 

May be repeated for credit. 

Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) 


May be repeated for credit. 


Religion (RL) 


Professor Armour, Head 
Assistant Professor Kuykendall 


Introduction to Religion (3). 

Major themes in religion, including — experience, religion and society, and the diversity o! religion. 
Examples from various religious traditions. 

Introduction to the Old Testament (5). 

Historical-critical study of the Old Testament in itx cultural setting. Emphasis upon development of Old 
Testament thought 

Introduction to the New Testament (5). 

Historical-critical study of the New Testament in its cultural setting. Major issues in New Testament study 
History of Christianity (5). 

Development of Christianity trom 100 A, D. to the present. Major personalities, events, and movements, 
Religion and Popular Culture (5). 

Religious themes and developments in contemporary Amencan life. 

Religions of Asia (5). 

Hinduism, Buddhism, Taoism, Confucianism, and Islam. with secondary attention to other Asian religions 
Paul (5). Pr., RL 220. 

Lite, letters and thought of the Apostle Pau! 

History of Christian Thought (5). 

Representative trends and thinkers trom 100 A.D. to 1600 A.D 

Religion in America (5). 

Religious activities, institutions and personalities in North America from the Colonial Period to the present 
Contemporary Religious Thought (5). Pr., one course in religion. 

Major twentieth century theologians—Protestant, Catholic, Jewish 
Religious Values and Sexuality (5). Pr., one course in religion. 

Religious views of human sexuality from biblical times to the present. Topics include marriage, celibacy 
homosexuality, sexual roles in religious groups Emphasis upon contemporary period 

Readings in Religion (3-5). Pr., junior standing and COI. 

A program of independent study on a special topic. 
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Secondary Education (SED) 


Professors Atkins, Head, Easterday, and Weaver 
Associate Professors Alley, Graves, and Justice 
Assistant Professors Johns, Henry, Ley, Melvin, and Rowsey 
Adjunct Instructors Bentley and Danner 


101. Career Exploration and Planning (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 2. 
Helps freshmen in planning their professional careers. 
102. Orientation for Transter Students (1). 


D transters from other curricula and students enrolled in other schools to understand teacher education 
leaching às a profession. 


104. Orientation to Laboratory Experiences for Transfers. (1). 


Required of all students completing the Teacher Education Program. Orientation to the Total Laboratory 
Experiences Program in the School of Education with specific attention to the orientation and initiation of the 
Pre-Teaching Field Experience Program 


201. Education (2). 


Designed to help prospective teachers in the guidance of students. (A) Art Expression, rly Pun Experiences, 
(P) Communication Problems, (Q) Materials of Instruction, (R) Improvement in Read 


201L. Education (1). Lab. 2. 


Laboratory wil! be taken concurrently with the corresponding lecture coursa or independent of the lecture 


Curriculum and Teaching 


Underaraduate students in secondary education will take one course in Teaching 
and one course in Program in the major field and one course in either Teaching or 
Program in the minor field. Where no minor exists, the latter is not required. 


In some subject matter fields students in secondary education may pursue a cur- 
riculum leading to certification for teaching in selected subject-matter fields in both the 
elementary and the secondary school. When this type program is pursued, certification 
requires that the student complete both the Teaching and the Program courses in the 
teaching field or fields in which certification is expected. Teaching fields for this 
twelve-grade program include the subject-matter areas listed under Interdepartmental. 


Teaching and Program courses may be scheduled and taught as separate courses, 
related courses, or as a unified program. 


Admission to Teacher Education is a prerequisite for these courses. 


400. Applied Linquistics for Foreign Language Teachers (3). 
The Application of linquistics in the teaching of foreign languages. 
401. Language Study for Teachers (5). 
Linguistics in the schoo! curriculum; the child's acquisition of syntax; theories of teaching usage, dialectol- 


ogy. —— and grammar. English as a second language, non-verbal communication in the class- 
room: research studies in language and linguistics and their applications to classroom teaching 


402. Rhetoric and Composition for Teachers (5). 


Topics and current trends in teaching rhetoric and composition. Classical and new rhetorics; theories of 
paragraph analysis, behavioral approaches to composition; pupil motivation and the composing process; 
current research, evaluation. 


405. Teaching in Secondary School (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., FED 320, or equivalent. 
410, Program in Secondary School (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. FED 320, or equivalent. 


411. Teaching English: Language and Linguistics (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., FED 320, or equivalent. 
Specific teaching strategies in language and linguistics 


412. Teaching English: Literature (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., FED 320, or equivalent. 


Specitic teaching strategies in literature. 


413. Teaching English: Rhetoric and Composition (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., FED 320, or equivalent. 


Specitic teaching strategies in rhetoric and composition 
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425. Professional Internship (15). Pr., senior standing, admission to Teacher Education prior to 
Internship, appropriate | courses. 
Provides supervised,d, on-the-job experiences in a school, college, or other ropriate setting. These 
experieiences will be accompanied by regularly scheduled discussion periods ned to provide positive 
evaluation and analysis of the intern experience. 


448. Directed Independent Study (1-10). 
The student s learning efforts are guided toward desired objectives. Includes evaluation by professor and 
Student o! work accomplished at regular intervals. 


450. Special Topics (1-5). 
Seniors and professors pursue cooperatively selected concepts and theoretical formulations normally in 
small groups. 


495. Practicum (1-10). 
Provides experiences closely relating theory and practice, usually carried on simultaneously 
Program Designators— When appropriate, certain sections of the above common 
offerings are identified by programs within the departments by the use of letter designa- 
tions as noted below: 
(A) Art, (C) Theatre, (D) Foreign Languages, (G) English Language Arts, (H) 
Mathematics, (J) Music, (K) Science, (L) Social Science, (M) Speech, and (R) Reading. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
570. Reading in the Content Areas of the Secondary Schoo! (5). 


Reading problems in content areas of the secondary school and special methods of helping students 
overcome these problems 

575. Problems in Improvement of Reading at the Secondary School Level (5). Pr., teaching 
experience or consent of instructor. 
Problem areas of effective reading instruction in developmental reading. Grades seven through twelve 
Emphasis on techniques and materials for the teaching of comprehension, Study skills, vocabulary, and other 
related areas in the reading program and in the content areas of the secondary school 

576. The Reading of Adolescents (5). Pr., SED 575 and EM 515 or COI. 
Use of adolescent and popular adult literature in the secondary schoo! — program. Motivation of the 
reluctant reader. criteria for evaluating reading materials; and self-selection/sell-pacing reading programs in 
the English or reading classroom. 


594. Organization of Instrumental Music (3). Pr., IED 414. 
Theory and practice in the organization and administration of instrumental music in public schools 
595. Organization of Choral Music (3). Pr., IED 414. 
Theory and practice in the organization and administration of choral music in public schools. 
GRADUATE 
625. Internship (5-15). 


Supervised, on-the-job experiences in a school, college, or other appropriate setting These experiences 
accompanied by regularly scheduled. on-campus discussion periods and evaluation and analysis of Ihe 
intern experience 

646. Directed Independent Study (1-6). 
The student's learning efforts are guided toward desired objectives. Includes evaluation by professor and 
student of work accomplished at regular intervals 

549. The Secondary Schoo! Program (5). 
For advanced graduate students. Major curriculum areas and teaching practices in the modern secondary 
School. Attention given to implications of research and theory for the total secondary schoo! program. 


650. Seminar (3-10). May be repeated not to exceed 10 hours. 
651. Research Studies in Education in Areas of Specialization (5). 


Review, analysis, and interpretation of available research with emphasis on designing new research to meet 
the changing needs of the school 
652. Curriculum and Teaching in Areas of Specialization (5). 
Teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences and content tor curriculum improvement 
653. Organization of Program in Areas of Specialization (5). 
Program, organization, and development of basic and supplementary materials for guiding teachers, facul- 
lies, and school systems in the continuous improvement of curriculum and teaching practices 
654. Evaluation of Program in Areas of Specialization (5). 


Evaluation and investigation of teaching etfectiveness with attention also given to the utilization of human 
and material resources and the coordination of areas of specialization 


334 Courses of Instruction 


Prerequisites for the 651, 652, 653, and 654 courses are 18 hours of appropriate 
subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 
695. Practicum. (1-15). 

Students get experiences closely relating theory and practice, usually carried on simultaneously, 

The following research/field project credit options are available in each department 
according to the levels of degree study offered in the department. 
699. Research and Thesis (Credit to be arranged). May be taken more than one quarter. 
798. Field Project. (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than one quarter. 
799. Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than one quarter. 


Sociology (SY) and Anthropology (ANT) 


Professors Griessman, Head, and Hartwig 
Associate Professor Shields 
Assistant Professors Adams, Busch, French, Gundlach, Kowalski, Mohan, Reid, 
Roberts, Starr,and Wilke 
Instructors Carson and Siegel 
Lecturers Blow, Cottier, Loden, and G. Shields 
Joint appointees: Associate Professor Dunkelberger 
Assistant Professor Vanlandingham 


GENERAL COURSES 
201, introduction to Sociology (5). Pr., third quarter freshman standing. 


Principles and processes in the socia! life of man 


350. Sociology Colloquium (1). Pr., SY 201. 


Designed to orient sociology majors toward major substantive fields of the discipline. May be repeated for 
maximum of 3 credit hours 


Note: All 500-level courses in the various areas of Sociology are Advanced Under- 
graduate and Graduate. 


514. Field Instruction (1-10). Pr., COI. 


Supplementary instruction concurrent with experience in some field of work involving application of 
sociological perspectives to community life. May be repeated for à maximum of 10 hours credit 


522. Special Topics in Sociology (1-5). Pr., SY 201 or COI. 
550 


Examines selected topics trom a sociological perspective. May be repeated for a maximum o! 10 hours 


Directed Reading (1-5). Pr., COI. Senior standing. 


An independent reading program. under supervision, to provide for the pursuit of specific interests m 
sociology not covered by other course offerings. May be repeated for a maximum of 10 hours oredit 


GRADUATE 
650. Sociology Seminar (5). Pr., COI. 


Designed for students engaged in intensive study and analysis of sociological subject areas. May be repeated 
for a maximum of 10 credit hours 


680. Independent Study (1-5). 


Under supervision, to read and study materials in some substantive area of sociology. 


699. Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 
May be repeated for credit 


Criminology—Corrections 
302. Criminology (5). Pr., SY 201, junior standing. 


The causes of crime and its social treatment. Field trips required 
308. Juvenile Delinquency (3-5). Pr., SY 201. 


Historical and contemporary considerations relative to the juvenile offender. The emphasis i$ upon research 
data from the various sciences attempting to deal with this problem 


526. Penology (5). Pr., SY 302. 


Tha history and development of corrections with particular emphasis upon modern rehabilitative processes 


Courses of Instruction 335 


$30. Contemporary Corrections (5). Pr., SY 302 or 526 or COI. 


ae examination of current adult correctional programs and practices with emphasis on community corred: 
tons 


DEMOGRAPHY 


501, Population Problems (5). 
Problems of quantity and quality of population including problems of composition, distribution, and migra: 
tion. Attention is given to Alabama population 


INTERGROUP RELATIONS 


304. Minority Groups (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Racial composition of the United States with special emphasis on the adjustment of minority groups to the 
core society. 


520. Racial and Ethnic Relations (5). Pr., 10 hours of SY or COI, 


Utilizes cross-cultural data to describe situations in which race or ethnicity attect human behavior. These 
data interpreted by delineating patterns, trends, and relationships. 


GRADUATE 
604. Seminar in Race and Culture (5). Pr., SY 201 and 304 or COI. 


Adjustment of races to culture with particular reference to the South. the historical and cultural background 
of the races in America: bi-racial system, problems of race relations. 


RESEARCH METHODS AND STATISTICS 
220. Statistics (5). Pr., SY 201. 


Basic statistical concepts, measures, and techniques used in sociological reports and research 


370. Methods of Social Research (5). Pr., SY 201 or RSY 361. 
The principal methods of data collection and analysis in sociological research, Same as RSY 370. Credit in 
RSY 370 precludes credit in SY 370 


GRADUATE 
630. Statistical Applications in Sociological Research (3-5). Pr., SY 220 or COI. 


A general survey of uses and limitations of statistical techniques used in sociology 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


(For course descriptions, see Department of Agricultural Economics and Rural 
Sociology.) 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 
301. Sociology of the Family (5). Pr., SY 201 and junior standing. 


The family in cross-cultural perspective 


310. Social Organization (5). Alternate years. Pr., SY 201 or CO). 


Focuses on the systems of roles, norms. and shared meanings that provide regulanty in social interaction 


312. Marriage Adjustments (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing. 
Emotional, social and biological factors in the family setting with emphasis upon adjustments of marnage 
and parenthood 
507. Public Opinion and Propaganda (5). Pr., SY 201. 
The area of social communication; the formation. place and importance of publics in modern society, of 
public opinion research, and of propaganda and public relations techniques 
508. Industrial Sociology (5). Pr., SY 201. 
The sociological approach to business organization and industrial relations Emphasis given to organization 
principles operative in the economic life within a social system such às à factory or business establishment 
509. Sociology of Religion (5). Pr., SY 201 or COI. 


Analysis o! religion as à social institution as found in the world's great religions 


515. Social Stratification (5). Pr., SY 201. 


Stratification is a tundamental feature of ail societies. Past thought and current research and theory on 
structured social inequalities is systematically developed 


518. 


610. 


311. 


410. 


Courses of Instruction 


Sociology of Occupations (5). Pr., SY 201. 


A comprehensive examination of specific occupational categories ranging from professional to service 


occupations. al emphasis is placed on the relationship of occupational structures and institutions and 
the meaning of occupations for individuals and society. 
GRADUATE 


Seminar in the Family (5). Pr., SY 301 or COI. 
Study of the institutions of marriage. family, and Kinship trom a comparative and historical perspective, 
Organizational Analysis (5). 


A theoretical and empirical examination of the principal features o! large-scale organizations in contempor- 
ary society. Directed research into particular organizational areas of present-day social life. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
Social Problems (5). Pr., SY 201. 


A sociological analysis of current social problems such as crime, mental illness, race relations, poverty, 
aging, etc. 
Social Deviance (5). 


Analysis of factors in the creation of and reaction to social deviance. Examines various theoretical 
approaches to deviance, with particular emphasis on how behavior comes to be defined as deviant 


GRADUATE 
Social Problems (5). Pr., SY 202 and COI. 


Special social problems such as old age, crime and delinquency, minorities, oto.. within the framework ot 
social problem theory. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Social Behavior (5). Pr., SY 201 or PG 211. 


Integrated social-anthropological, —— and psychological factors which influence or determine 
human behavior; the emphasis is upon the norma! individual and/or group situations. 


Small Groups (5). Pr., SY 204, PG 330, or COI. 


Small group research and theory covering such areas as interpersonal exchange, group formation. social 
influence, and problem-solving behavior 


Socialization (5). Pr., SY 201. 


Examines an important and distinct sociological tradition: mind, self, society and interaction as symbolic 
| emer in m in social processes. Covers major intellectual influences, concepts, and figures (e.9., 
mes, ^ ey) 


GRADUATE 
Seminar in Social Behavior (5). Pr., SY 204, PG 330, or COI 


Research and theory concerning social and group influences on behavior 


SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 
Social Thought (5). Pr., and SY 201 or COI. 
Significant social thought leading to the emergence of modern sociological theory 
Technology and Social Change (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing. 


Relationship between technological development and changes in modern sociaty. Special emphasis placed 
upon the human relations aspects of modern science. Designed primarily to meet social science needs o! 
students in the fields of engineering. agriculture, education, and the physical sciences. 


Sociology of Knowledge (5). Pr., SY 201 or COI. 


A review of sociological approaches to the understanding of human knowledge: a tracing of connection 
between knowledge and other facets of the sociocultural context. 


Social Theory (5). Pr., SY 201 or COI. 


Survey of theorists from Comte to the present: emphasizes theory construction, theoretical analysis, and 
differences in theoretical approaches. 


Sociology of Power (5). Pr., SY 201. 


A systematic concern with the dimensions and distribution of power in social life. 
GRADUATE 
Theory Construction (5). Pr., SY 201; SY 309 or 502, or COI. 


Orientation and insight into the logic of theory construction in the social sciences, and the complementary 
problems of articulating research findings with theory. 
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512. 


524. 


612. 
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Advanced Sociological Theory (5). Pr., COI. 


This course reviews principal types of —— theory, exchange theory, and structural functionalism. It 
focuses on significant theoretical issues. 


URBAN SOCIOLOGY 
Urban Sociology (5). 


Growth and decline of cities with special hasis on ecological and demographic characteristics, 
associations and institutions, class systems, housing and city planning. 


Anthropology (ANT) 


Intraduction to Anthropology (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

The anthropological perspective from the four major fields of anthropology: physical, cultural, archaeolog: 
cal, and linguistic, 

Cultural Anthropology (5). Pr., ANT 203. 

The nature of culture, Comparative approach to the study of the principal institutions of human society and 
basic categories of human behavior. 

Introductory Archaeology (5). Pr., SY 201 or ANT 203. 


The history, principles, and methods for investigating and reconstructing past cultures 


History of Anthropological Theory (5). Pr., ANT 203. 
The development of ethnological theory. 


Culture and Personality (3). Pr., SY 201 or ANT 203. 


Socio-cultural factors in personality development and recent sludies in national character 


Introduction to Physical Anthropology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ANT 203. 

Muman crane and development; contemporary primate varieties, using à genetic and anthropometric 
approac 

Anthropology of Work (3). Pr. junior standing. 


Anthropological theory and data applied to problems of various work settings 


Contemporary Anthropology (5). Pr., ANT 203, junior standing. 


Contemporary research and theory regarding primitive, traditional, and urban cultures. 
ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


Language and Culture (5). 

The social basis of verbal communication: functions of language in society, importance of language in 
contemporary social problems. 

General Ethnology (5). 

Surveys ethnological data from several societies in order to provide an understanding of the range and 
variability of cultural phenomena. 

Special Topics in Anthropology (1-5). Pr., ANT 203 or COI. 

Examines selected topics trom an anthropological perspective. May be repeated for a maximum of 10 hours 
Indians of North America (5). 

Aboriginal cultures of North America. Effects of culture contact. Contemporary problems of Indian 
communities 

Special Topics in Ethnology (5). Pr., COI. 


An intensive study of peoples and cultures from a particular geographical area of cultural adaptation 


Social Work (SW) 
Social Work Colloquium (1). 


Orientation to the social work field and the human service professions. Explores the nature of undergraduate 
social work education and careers (B Pr from this type of instruction 
Introduction to Social Welfare (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 
The decer of U.S. social welfare programs, policies, and services. Emphasizes political, economic 
and social factors involved. introduction to o health and welfare services of local community. 
Foundations of Social Work (5). Pr., SY 201. 
The integration of social science perspectives for the socal work student eee sh mterpretations of 
biological, socio-psychologica! cultural determinants of behavior for social ctice 
Social Work Field Placement (1- 15). Pr., SW 375, 380, and COI. 

lanned tieid experience in which the student is placed in a community service agency, working under the 
ion Supervision of the agency and the University. A seminar is held regularly to evaluate, discuss, and 

lerpret the student's work. 

Special Topics in Social Work (1-5). Pr., SY 201 or COI, junior standing. May be repeated for a 
maximum of 10 hours credit. 
Examines selected topics from à social work perspective. 


507. 


575. 


201. 
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ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
Social Work Methods | (5). SW 375, SW 380 or COI. 


Basic methods in social work practice include eus skills, assessment of clien! concerns, and 
contracting. Attention given to social work process with individuals, groups, and communities. Explores 
treatment techniques. concepts. and principles. Use of role playing and video taping 


Social Work Methods II (5). SW 506. 


Continuation of SW 506, stressing a review of research on social casework effectiveness, and study of 
community orgenization and administration techniques 


Social Welfare Policy (5), Pr., SW 375 or COI. 


Current problems, policy issues, and proposals in selected social welfare programs are critically examined 
and evaluated 


Speech Communication (SC) 


Professors Bradley, Head, Barker, and W. Smith 
Associate Professors Overstreet, Richardson and C. Smith 
Assistant Professors Borton, Drake, Ford, Freeman, Haynes, Jeffery, 
Moore, Phillips, Sanders, Solomon, Stone, and Thomas 
Instructors Bowman and Rushin 


a. Foundations of Speech Communication 
Introduction to Undergraduate Study in Speech Communication (5). 


Acquaints the prospective speech i or minor with the fundamentals of speech, the historical, psycholog» 
ical, sociological, and other bases of speech. 
Speech Communication Theories (5). 


The nature, purposes, and process of oral communication. Theones of language, goals of various forms of 
oral a ae are considered. Deviations Irom normal speech and special problems in communication 
are explo 


Applied Speech Communication (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. 


To improve the efficiency and effectiveness of oral communication by covering the human organism as an 
oral communicator, the process of transmission and reception of information, the process of behavioral 
change and the ethical responsibilities involved. 


Voice and Articulation (3). 


Provides à body of knowledge about voice production and articulation (articulation, pronunciation, and 
intonation) for persons interestad in knowing what the productive act of speaking is about and applying this 
knowledge to the improvement of their own speech 


Introduction to Public Relations (3). 


The broad spectrum of the field of public relations. The various communication skills and technologies 
necessary ioc successful public relations will be identified and explored. Credit for this course precludes 
credit tor JM 204. 


Note: All 500 level courses in the various areas of Speech Communication are 
Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate. 


Psychology of Communication (5). Pr., one course in psychology. 

Speech as a psychological phenomenon with consideration of language development, symbolism. verbal 
—— Smali groups and audience behavior and psychological studies in various areas of communication 
situations. 


Experimental Methods in Communication (5). 


A survey and analysis of experimental and empirical research in communication with emphasis on experi- 
mental designs 


Special Topics in Speech Communication (1-5). 

Examines selected topics in Speech Communication. May be repeated: only 5 hours applicable to the major 
Social Dialects (5). 

Investigates origin and nature of different dialects o! American English. Focuses on the characteristics and 


causes of social dialects and the problems encountered in our society because of their existence Particular 
emphasis will be placed on social dialects in Alabama 


GRADUATE 
Introduction to Graduate Study in Speech Communication (5). 


Exploration of areas in which research is needed; resources available; methods of research in speech, 
structuring the research problem: presenting the results of research in speech, 
Measurement in Communication Research (5). 


Response measurement techniques and their application to behavioral research in communication. Particu- 
lar attention to attitudinal and electrophysiological phenomena. 
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603-604. Development of Rhetorical Theory |, II (5-5). Pr., COI. 


515. 


611, 


513. 


615. 


EREB 


Advanced studies in the historical development of writings, men, and movements. Materials selected from 
the periods. A. Ancient and Medieval. B. Renaissance and Modern. 

Seminar: Studies in Communication Theory (5). 

Contemporary theories and analysis of concepts, models and pertinent research in interpersonal communi- 
cation. Consideration of selected topics. 

Independent Study (1-5). Prior written approval required. 

Conterences, readings, research, and reports in one af the listed categories. May be repeated for a maximum 
of 10 hours credit. 

Seminar in Persuasion and Attitude Change (5). 

A critical examination of current theory and research in the area of the persuasive act and its effects. 
Particular attention to current departmental projects as examples of presen! research 


Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 


b. Public Address 
Public Speaking (5). 


Content, organization, style, delivery, adaptation Io the audience. ethics, and criticism. Theory and practice, 
composition and delivery of original speeches. 

Great American Speeches (3). 

Critical study and comparison of representative outstanding American speeches. the issues with which thay 
were identified: their relation to the social scene. 

Persuasive Speaking (5). Pr., SC 211 or COI, 

Understanding, practicing. and analyzing persuasion. Survey of alternative theoretical &pproaches to at- 
titude formation and change. Practical experience in organizing and presenting persuasive messages. 
Developing skills as a critical evaluator of persuasion in natural settings 

Black Rhetoric (5). Pr., junior standing. 

identification of important black speakers in America, understanding of the historical context in which these 
speakers functioned and a delineation of the persuasive strategies employed 


GRADUATE 
British Public Address (5). Pr., COI. 


An analysis of the speakers and issues representative of the period 1600-1840 in Great Britain, including the 
foundations of British public address. 

American Public Address | (5). 

Criticism of selected speakers, and speeches, 1750-1860, studied against a background of political, social, 
and intellectual issues. 

American Public Address II (5). 

Criticism of selected speeches and speakers, 1860 to present, studied against a background of political, 
social, and intellectual issues. 

Rhetorical Criticism (5). Pr., COI 


The history and method o! rhetorical criticism Application of critical standards to selected men and their 
work 


c. Interpretation 
Fundamentals of Oral interpretation of Literature (5). 


Oral readings of prose, try and drama, enhancing the student s understanding and appreciation of the art 
ot literature by engaging hin actively in reading the literary text aloud. 

Oral Interpretation of Prose (5). Pr.,SC or COI. 

Devslons skill in the oral reading of creative prose. Theories concerning the sound, sense. and performance 
0! prose 

Oral Interpretation of Poetry (5). Pr., SC 220 or CO}. 

Theories concerning problems in reading verse, criticism and performance modes of group performance 
are included. 

Readers Theater (5). Pr., SC 220 or COI. 

Investigates literature appropriate to group performance and treats the techniques of adaptation, compila- 
tion, rehearsal and staging of non-dramalic literature. 


GRADUATE 
Development and Theory of Interpretation (5). 


The growth and change of theories regarding oral interpretation 


& 
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d. Mass Communication 


Introduction to Broadcasting (5). 

The history, growth, and development of broadcast communications and the legal, social, and political 
aspects of broadcasting. 

Broadcast Production Techniques—Radio (5). Pr., COI. 

Analysis of the creative etforts and responsibilities in the primary stages of broadcast —€— Practice in 
writing. producing, directing, performing, and crewing radio productions and taped materi 

Modes of Film Communication (5). 

The film industry's contribution to television and other forms of mass communication; an analysis of the 
styles and forms of film production as entertainment, communication, education and art 

Cinema and Society (5). Pr., SC 235 or COI. 


The role of film, its history, contributions and effectiveness as an area of expression and communication: an 
analysis of the social, artistic, economic and cultural factors which have influenced the film 


Television Production—Direction 1 (5). Pr., COI. 


Individual and group projects in the development and production of programs and formals; and intense study 
of directing theory and the director's role through presentation of educational and dramatic materials. 
Film Production | (5). Pr., SC 235 or COI. 

Theory and principles of film making. Special instruction given through practical application of silent film to 
the problems o! production planning, writing, direction, cinematography, and editing. 

Broadcast News Writing (5). Pr., COI. 


Writing and editing news and informational materials for television and radio. Students solicit and prepare 
news and tor local sources. 


431-432. Mass Communication Workshop (3-3). Pr., SC 230, 235, 336, and departmental approval. 


534. 


537. 


631. 
632. 


833. 


340. 
341. 


Experience as a part-time staff member with an approved local station or production company. 


Radio Production Techniques Il (5). Pr., SC 234 or COI. 


A continuation of SC 234 with further refining o! writing. producing, directing, performing and crewing radio 
productions and audio taped matorial 


Television Production—Direction II (5). Pr., SC 336. 


Individual and group projects in the creation of program material with special emphasis on the writer- 
producer and his role in the industry. 


Television Production IIl (5). Pr., SC 336 and 536 or COI. 


Individual and group pr in the writing and producing of television programs with an emphasis on 
preparation of graphics, lighting and on-camera talen 


Television—Radio—Film Writing (5). Pr., col. 


The technique of writing dramatic and non-dramatic material tor television, radio, and films Special em- 
phasis is placed on performance. Students may elect to emphasize one area. 


Internship (6). Pr., departmental approval. S-U grading only. 


A tuli-time internship with an approved station or production company: serving as a regular stati member 
under the supervision of the station manager and direction of an Auburn University faculty member 


GRADUATE 
Studies in Mass Communication (5). Pr., COI. 


Combined media and their relationship with speech and communication 
Development of American Broadcasting (5). Pr., COI. 

The origin of radio and television broadcasting and its development to the present day 
Broadcast Programming and Criticism (5). Pr., COI. 


The theory and practice of programming, its problems and concepts, coupled with an analysis of tne cncism 
leveled at the process and the product. 


Broadcas! Regulations (5). 


e social and political control o! broadcasting by agencies, groups. and organizations through legal, social. 
nd economic means. 


e. Speech and Audiology 
(Speech Pathology) 
The Speech and Hearing Mechanism (5). 


Anatomy and physiology of the speech and hearing mechanism 
Phonetics (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. 
Principles of phonetics and their application to speech. 


Introduction to Speech Pathology—Audiology (5). 


Survey of the field of speech pathology-audiology. Includes history of the profession, the inter-relatedness o! 
the various pathologies. general principles of evaluation and therapy. and the profession itwalf. 
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Introduction to Clinical Procedures in Speech Pathology (1). Pr., SC 551 or 552 or equivalent. 


Orientation to clinical activities in the area of Speech Pathology. Clinical observation required 
Clinical Instrumentation and Test Procedures (1). Pr., SC 455 or equivalent. 


Orientation to diagnostic and therapy instrumentation and procedures. Clinical observation required 


Therapeutic Procedures in Speech Pathology (2). Pr., SC 456, 553, ar 554 or equivalent. 
Introduction to therapeutic methods and program writing. Clinical practice in speech therapy procedures 
tequired "t 

Advanced Therapeutic Procedures in Speech Pathology (2). Pr., SC 457, 553, and SC 554 or 
equivalent. 

Orientation and an introduction to supervised clinical activity in the area of speech disorders. Clinical 
practice required. May be repeated for credit. 

Clinical Speech Practicum in the Public Schools for Education Majors (1). Pr., SC 458. 
Orientation and an introduction to supervised clinical activity in the area of public schoo! speech and 
language disorders. Clinical practice requited. May be repeated twice for credit. 

Principles of Speech Correction (5). 

Not open to students emphasizing or majoring in speech correction and audiol Basic principles underly- 
ing a speech correction program In a schoo! setting. Description and discussion of speech disorders, surveys 
and identification techniques. 

Articulation Disorders (5). Pr., SC 340, 341, or equivalent. 


Introduction to the principles of normal and deviant articulation acquiaition. 


Language Disorders (5). Pr., SC 340, 341, or equivalent. 


Introduction to the principles of normal and deviant language acquisition 


Fluency Disorders (5). Pr., SC 340, 341, or equivalent. 


introduction to the principles of fluent and dysfluent verbal behavior 


Vocal Disorders (5). Pr., SC 340, 341. 


introduction to the principles of normal and deviant vocal behavior. 


Normal Aspects of Human Verbal Communication (5). Pr., SC 340, 341. 

introduction to the normal processes of speech, language and hearing including: the physiological aspects 
of normal human speech communication, the hemispheric processing of language, the acoustical aspects of 
Speech production and transmission, thé psychoacoustic aspects of speech reception and the perceptual 
variables associated with linguistic behavior. 


GRADUATE 
Clinical Problems in Speech (1-3). Pr., SC 455-458 series or COI. 


Methods, techniques, and clinical management of the disorders of speech Clinical practice required. May be 
repeated tor credit. 
Articulation Disorders (4). Pr., SC 551 or COI. 


Empirical and theoretical bases for articulatory pathologies, diagnoses, and therapies 
Language Disorders (4). Pr., SC 552 or COI. 


Empirical and theoretical bases fot language pathologies, diagnoses, and therapies 


Fluency Disorders (4). Pr., SC 553 or COI. 


Empirical and theoretical bases for dysfluency disorders, diagnoses, and therapies 


Voice Disorders (4). Pr., SC 554 or COI. 


Empirical and theoretical bases lor voice pathologies. diagnoses. and therapies 


Disorders Associated With CNS Pathologies. (4). Pr., SC 552 or COI. 
E ERO and theoretical bases for speech/language disorders associated with CNS pathologies, diagnoses, 
&nd therapies. 


Cleft Palate (4). Pr. SC 551 or COI. 
Empirical and theoretical bases for speech/language pathologies associated with cleft palate, diagnoses 
and therapies. 


Seminar in Speech Pathology. Credit to be arranged. Pr. SC 551, 552, 553, 554, or COI. 
Advanced treatment of contemporary topics and trends, as well as current research aspects of speech 
pathology. May be repeated for credit with change in topics 

Field Experience in Speech Pathology (5-10). 

Full-time assignment in a speech and hearing facility, the choice being made trom the following settings 
University Speech and Hearing Clinic, hospital, public school, and various community agencies serving 
Speech- and heanng-impaired children and adults. May be repeated for a maximum of 10 hours credit. No 
more than 5 hours may be used for minimum requirements toward 8 master's degree 
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(Audiology) 


Introduction to Clinical Procedures in Audiology (1). Pr., SC 560 or equivalent. 


Audiological instrumentation and test procedures. Clinical observation in audiological procedures required. 


Audiological Evaluation Procedures (2). Pr., 465 and 561 or equivalent. 


Procedures in audiometric evaluations. Clinical practice in audiological procedures required. 


Advanced Audiological Evaluation Procedures (2). Pr., SC 466 and 562 or equivalent. 


Procedures in hearing evaluations, hearing aid evaluations, and aural rehabilitation. May be repeated for 
credit. 


Introduction to Audiology (5). 


Principles of auditory tion, the hearing mechanism and the problnma involved in measuring, evaluating. 
and conserving hearing. Clinical observation. 


Hearing Pathology (5). Pr., SC 560 or equivalent. 


Evaluation and rehabilitation of aural handicapped children and adults, hearing aids and hearing training. 
Clinical practice, 


Hearing Evaluation, Rehabilitation and Conservation (5). Pr., SC 561 or COI. 

Detailed concern for the rehabilitation problems of children and adults in the area of auditory training, 
speech reading and *in He: conservation. Clinical practice. 

Clinical Problems in Hearing (1-4). Pr., SC 560, 561, 562, or COI. 


Methods, techniques, and clinical management of the disorders of hearing. Clinical practice required. May be 
repeated tor credit 


Pediatric Audiology (4). Pr., SC 560, 561, 562, or COI. 


Etiologic factors, screening, audiologic assessment, differential diagnosis, and clinical management of 
infants and children with hearing disorders. 


Advanced Clinical Audiology | (4). Pr., SC 560, 561, 562, or COI. 


Audiometric calibration, instrumentation, and physical requirements for audiometry. Introduction to ad- 
vanced audiometric techniques, with an emphasis on evaluation of the peripheral auditory system 


Advanced Clinical Audiology II (4). Pr., SC 560, 561, 562, or COI. 


Continuation of SC-662. Advanced techniques in differential diagnosis of auditory function emphasizing 
assessment of pseudohypoacusis, the central audiotory system and the use of physiologic methods. 


Aura! Rehabilitation (4). Pr., SC 560, 561, 562, or COI. 


Clinical and therapeutic management of persons with hearing disorders, including selection and use of 
individual and group amplitying systems and electro-acoustic measurement of hearing aid pertormance. 


industrial Audiology (4). Pr., SC 560 or COI, 


Measurement and contro! of environmental noise, industrial audiometry, medico-legal aspects, and conser- 
vation of hearing. 


Physiological Acoustics (4). Pr., SC 560, 561, 562, or COI. 
Review of the layout of the auditory pathways, instrumentation, psychoacoustics and electrophysiology of 
the auditory system, as well as literature related to normal audition 


Seminar in Audiology. Credit to be arranged. Pr., SC 560, 561, 562, or COL 


Advanced treatment of contemporary topics and trends, as well as current research aspects of audiology 
May be repeated for credit with change in topics. 


Field Experience in Audiology (5-10). 

Full-time assignment in a speech and pr oe the choice being made from the following settings 
University Speech and Hearing Clinic, hospital, public School. and various community agencies serving 
speech- and hearing-impaired children and adults. May be repeated tor a maximum of 10 hours credit. No 
more than 5 hours may be used for minimum requirements loward a master's degree 


f. Group Communication 
Group Problem Solving Through Discussion (5). 


Group problem solving through discussion. The values and limitations of discussion, the prerequisites of 
dere — and a systematic approach to solving problems in group discussion. Leadership in 
problem solving. 


Debate Workshop (1). 

Introduction to the national debate question for beginning debaters interested in competition debate 
Lecture and practical work. May be repeated for a maximum of 3 credit hours 

Argumentation and Debate (5). 


Debating techniques and procedures, their application to issues of current public interest, the gathering, 
organization, and presentation of facts. proofs, evidence 


Parliamentary Procedure (3). 


To aid the individual who may lead or participate in discussions or organizations where orderly procedure is. 
needed. Theory and practice both employed. 


375. 


578. 


672. 


678. 


115. 


RESE 
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Debate Workshop (1). 


Advanced study of the national debate question for experienced debaters. Analysis of logical, ethical and 
—— proofs in competition debate. Lecture and practical work. May be repeated for a maximum of 3 
credit hours. 


Directing Forensics (5). 
An examination of the various philosophies of forensic programs, A study of representative forensic situs- 
tions and of leading theorists. 


GRADUATE 
Seminar in Discussion (Process) (5). 


Explores the dynamics of group decision-making. including the communication process and ways to 
improve interpersonal communication necessary to group decision-making through increased awareness, 
encounter, transactional analysis, and values Clarification. 


Seminar in Discussion (Content) (5). Pr., SC 672 or COI. 

Explotes the ways a group can resolve its differences over fact, reasoning, and values. Students participate in 
group decision-making and analyze their experience in an effort to increase thair ability to resolve difficulties 
with group process and resolve differences over content 


Seminar in Argumentation and Debate (5). 


Systems of argumentation as inquiry and advocacy, studies of debate às a dacision making procedure 
representative argumentation theorists and leading practitioners 


Technical Services (TS) 


Professor Haynes, Head 
Associate Professors Blakney, McClung, and Goolsby 
Assistant Professors Clement, Conner, McMurtry, and Wingard 


Introduction to Manufacturing Processes (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 2. 
—— oriented studies in economic production principles related to metal and plastic product manufac- 
uring, 


Graphical Communication & Design (2). Lab. 6. 

Graphical technique and projective geometry relating to spatial visualization and communication in design. 
Descriptive Geometry (2). Lab. 6. Pr., TS 102. 

Basic principles pertaining to point, line and plane, including development problems 

Engineering Drawing II (2). Lab. 6. Pr., TS 102. 

Advanced phases of graphical techniques and conventions including technical sketching 

Graphical Analysis and Design (2). Lab. 6. Pr., TS 102. 

Application of orthographic projection principles in solving engineering problems 

Design for Management (2). Lab. 6 Pr., TS 102, 107 or equivalent. 

Fundamental graphical concepts relative to Management activities including design and communication 
Woodworking (1). Lab. 3. 

Introduction to machines, tools, and materials used in working with wood 

Weiding Science and Application (1). Lab. 3. 

Basic principles and application of welding and cutting processes in the tabrication of metals 


Machine Too! Laboratory (1). Lab. 3. 


Introduction to metal removal processes; basic machines of production 


Sheet Metal Design and Fabrications (1). Lab. 3. 


Methods and equipment used in design, production and tabricating of sheet meta! products. 


Foundry Technology (1). Lab. 3. 


Basic fundamentals involved in casting products of ferrous and non-ferrous metals 
Kinematics of Machines (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., TS 104, 105 and PS 220. Spring. 
Graphical analysis of machine elements including velocity diagrams 

Plastics Technology (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 2. Pr., TS 100 or equivalent. 

Laboratory oriented course in material and processes of plastic products. 

General Metals (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., COI. 

Design. construction and finishing art metal projects. 

Gages and Measurements (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. 


The science of measurement as applied to production and inspection of industna! products 


Advanced Woodworking (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., TS 111. 


Design. construction, and finishing fine objects of wood 


ES 


515. 


516. 
517. 
518. 
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General Shops (5). Lec. 5. Pr., senior standing. 
Problems ot organization of unit shops into integrated whole tor effective use in secondary schoo! leaching 


Problems in Welding Engineering (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., TS 112. 


Advanced phases and techniques of welding and allied processes. Problems in design, weldabillty of metals, 
inspection practice, and selection of equipment 


Problems in Machining (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., TS 113. 


Advanced phases of metal machining with emphasis on production machines and accessories. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
Shop Work for Elementary Teachers (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 


Methods, materials, and techniques involved in conducting activity programs in schools ond recreational 
centers. 


Materials of Industrial Arts (5). Lec. 5. Pr., senior standing. 

History and use of various materials used in industry 

Organization of Shop Courses (5). Lec. 5. Pr., senior standing. 
Organization and administration of the Industrial Arts program in the public schools. 
Industrial Arts Design (5). Pr., senior standing. 

Fundamentals of design as applied to Industrial Arts programs 

Engineering Metrology (1-5). Pr., departmental approval. 


Design, construction, and use of precision measuring equipment and gages 


GRADUATE 


611-612. Technical Problems in Industrial Arts (5-5). Pr., graduate standing. 


101. 


141. 


?11. 


221. 
231. 


241. 


212. 


Advanced study of technology and methods in selected areas of Industrial Education. 


Textile Engineering (TE) 


Professors Lynch, Head, Hall and Waters 
Associate Professors Broughton, Perkins, and Walker 
Assistant Professor Whitley 
Instructor Smith 


Basic Textiles 
Introduction To Textiles, (3). 


An introduction to the textile industry. The industry, its products, business and manufacturing structures, 
careers and education programs. 


Textile Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., TE 101. 


The discipline of science is presented to assist the student in making the transition trom secondary to post 
secondary Study of the physical sciences. Production and modification of textile products with chemistry. 


Yam Forming Systems (5). Lec. 4, Lab 2. Pr., TE 101. 


Forming of staple and filament yarns. Interactions between raw materials and manufacturing systems that 
create specified product characteristics 


Fabric Forming Systems (5). Lec. 4, Lab 2. Pr., TE 101. 
The basic forming systems tor textile fabrics including knit, woven and non-woven structures. 


Textile Fibers ! (5). Lec. 4, Lab 2 Pr., TE 141. 


Natural and man-made fibers, their production, structure and properties. The relationship between polymeric 
liberous materials, end products and utilization. 


Intermediate Textiles 
Dyeing and Finishing of Textile Materials (5). Lec. 4, Lab 2. Pr., TE 141, CH 104. 


Emphasis on principles and techniques to modity textile materials by coloration, additives and surtace 
treatment. The chemistry of these phenomena is studied. 


Special Topics on Yam Manufacturing (4). Lec. 3 Lab. 2. Pr., all Basic Textile Courses. 


An extension of TE 211. Mechanics of yarns, geometry and properties of yarns as influenced by processing 
techniques. Both conventional and non-conventional processes are explored. 


213, 


222. 


232. 


242. 


311. 


321. 


342. 


325. 


380. 


421, 
AM, 
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Preparation of yarns for fabric forming (2). Lec. 2. Pr., all Basic Textile Courses. 

Yarn packaging and sizing for further processing; m sizing materials, management aspects of yarn 
perparation and effects on yam properties and process efficiency are covered 

Woven Structures (3). Lec. 2, Lab 2. Pr., all Basic Textile Courses. 

Looms and loom mechanisms are covered including cam, dobb, jacquard and shuttieless machines. The 
principles of operation, process efficiency and fabric quality are emphasized. Constraints of each system are 
included. 

Textile Fibers II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., all Basic Textile Courses. 

An extension of Textile Fibers I. Provides an in-depth analysis of p! and chemical structure and 
resulting properties of textile fibers, Application of fiber theory to practical manufacturing situations 
Chemical LE Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., all Basic 
Textile Courses, 41. 

Bleaching, dyeing and finishing of fabrics made from natural and man-made fibers, dyes and pigments for 
textiles, their chemical structure and utility. 

Texturized Yarns (2). Pr., all Basic Textile Courses. 

Methods and principles of sclence applied to the modification of continuous multifilament textile yarns to 
niter thelr characteristics. Preparation of textured and non-textured yarns is presented 

Knit Structures (3). Lec. 2, Lab 2. Pr., all Basic Textile Courses. 

Principles involved in the formation of knit structures. The scope of capability-design and mechanical 
Constraints, quality and relation between input materials and product characteristics ia included 

Non Conventional Fabric Structures (3) Pr., all Basic Textile Courses. 

Methods of fabric forming other than conventional weaving or knitting are surveyed. More emphasis is 
placed on specific methods 0f greater economic significance 

Analytical Instrumentation in Textiles (3). Lec. 2, Lab 2. Pr., all Basic Textile Courses, TE 241. 


Use of specialized analytical instrumentation to assist in the production of textile products, as means to solve 
problems of color mixing, waste water characterization, dus! measurement and the identification of 
materials Systems control by instrumentation is also Included. 


Advanced Undergraduate Textiles 
Design ol Textile Fabrics (4). Lec. 2, Lab. 4. Pr. all Intermediate Textile Courses. 
Technical tabric design drafts for woven and knit structures are studied. Patterns are developed on 
production machines. Problems of cost, material and people utilization as influenced by product design are 
presented. 
Testing of Textile Materials (5). Lec. 3, Lab 4. Pr., all Intermediate Textile Courses. 
Basic principles of measuring the physical and chemical properties of natural and man-made textile 
materials; includes supplementary laboratory experiments. 


TIW of Textile Fabric Structures (5). Lec. 3, Lab 4. Pr., all Intermediate Textile Courses, 


Analysis of textile fabrics, including woven, knit and non-conventional structures formed from tne 
interlacings of primary materials. The student will make a technical, economic and manufacturing plan for 
the production of such materíals. 
Textile Quality Control (3). Pr., IE 220, TE 350. x rd rt 
The tical fication of quality control in the textile industry with emphasis on statistica! contr 
Mois. Alsen covered ren measures of variation, statistical quality control charts, sample size, 
confidence interval, significance testing, correlation, and analysis of variance 
Textile Costing (5). Pr., all Intermediate Textile Courses, TE 325, ACF 215 

rofit analysis. The making of 


Applicat i accounting principles in the determination of product cost and 
tant serial Gectslons related to product mix. material utilization, and the allocation 0f resources to the 


manufacturing of textile products. 
Jacquard Weaving and Design (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 2. Pr., all Intermediate Textile Courses. 
Jacquard mechanism and design of original patterns for jacquard loom, 


Applied Dyeing Theory (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., all Intermadiate Textile Courses. 
Dye flim bonding; thermodynamics and kinetics of dyeing. 


480-481. Plant Design, Operation and Contro! | & li (4). Lec. 4, and (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. PR., TE 480 


482. 


Hs na A i A opera trol of a textile manufacturing plant. Includes the 
A two in planning, tion and contro! of a tex 

problem of plant Shan quw", Changing product mix, technical requirements, constraints, use of resources. 
plant location and design. changing markets and emerging technology. 


Textile Management (3). Pr., ali intermediate Textile Courses. 


A practical business management approach to the analysis and solution of problems in the textile industry 
The major pipes of concern to management are discussed, including, determination, organization 
Structure and analysis, empl nt function, manpower development, financing purchasing, production 


merchandising, Industrial public relations, etc. 


490-491. Undergraduate Research |, II, (5), (5). Pr., Inter. Textiles, TE 351, 352. 


A two quarter sequence in undergraduate research 


100. 
104. 


105. 
106. 


107. 


108. 


109. 
111. 


112. 


199. 
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Theatre (TH) 


Professor Harrison, Head 
Associate Professor Miller 
Assistant Professors Cunningham, Falzetta, and Fuselier 
Instructor Koellsted 


Theatre Convocation (0). All quarters. Required of all theatre majors each quarter. 
Performance, lectures, and discussions by faculty. guest artiste, and students 
Introduction to Theatre | (3). 


De as an art form, involving history and crafts of theatre and the solution of simple problems in acting 
and design. 


Introduction to Theatre II (3). Pr., TH 104. 


Theatre as an art form, involving the analysis and oral interpretation of dramatic literature. 


Introduction of Theatre III (3). Pr., TH 104, 105. 

Theatre as an art torm, involving the exploration and beginning development of the voice and body as 
instruments of the theatre. 

Stage Craft 1 (1). Lab. 4. 


An introduction to technical theatre as the cratt of scene construction, Weekly laboratory work, with a 
minimum of 30 hours during a quarter under stati supervision. 


Stagecraft Il (1). Lab 4. Pr., 107. 

An introduction to technical theatre as the craft o! costumes and make-up. Weekly laboratory work, with a 
minimum of 30 hours during a quarter under stal! supervision 

Stage Craft IIl (1). Lab. 4. Pr., 107, 108. 


An introduction to technical theatre as the craft of lighting and electronics 


Theatre Practice (1). Lab. 3. 


For students selected by faculty directors for work in University Theatre activities. One hour's credit in any 
field of theatro— acting, directing, technical production, design, or theatre management—in any one quarter 
Total credit allowed: six hours. Work completed in this course must be exclusive of laboratory hours required 
in other theatre courses. 

Acting, Rehearsal, and Performance (1). Lab. 

For students selected by faculty directors tor performance in Aubum University Theatre productions. One 
hour $ credit in any one quarter. May be repeated for a maximum of six quarter hours credit 


Theatre Laboratory (2). Lab. 6. Pr., 109. 


General laboratory work (a minimum of 45 hours under staff supervision during a quarter). A course open to 
Students who have completed Stage Craft sequence and who are interested in m onthe theatre season 
of the Department in any production capacity May be repeated for a maximum credit of six quarter hours. 
Contemporary American Theatre (3). Pr., 2nd year standing. 


An examination of the history of professional Iheatre in the U.S. and the development of regional and 
educational theatre. 


Theories of Acting (3). 

The theoretical aspects of acting to include writings from the time of Arjstotle to the present day 
Acting Fundamentals |. (5). Lab. 10. 

Developing the voice as a performing instrument 

Acting Fundamentals II. (5). Lab. 10. Pr. TH 204. 

Developing the body as a performing instrument. 

Acting Fundmentals Ill. (5). Lab. 10. Pr., 204, 205, or equivalent. 


Developing the integrated use of voice and movement as performing instruments in building characteriza- 
tions in short acting sequences 


Stage Make-up (3) Lab. 4. 


A practical course in the design and application of theatrical make-up for stage purposes. 


UNES RE 


Developing the student's awareness ol theatre through involvement in the processes and materials used by 
various pertorming arts. theatre, film, television, music, and dance 

Advanced Technical Production (3). Pr., TH 107, 108, 109. 

Stagecratt with emphasis on the various physical forms of theatre, and the construction. rigging, handling of 
scenery, and machinery for each 

Theatre in Western Civilization (3). 

The theatre as literature, institution and architecture as it has existed trom earliest times to the end of the 
medieval period. 


Theatre in Western Civilization (3). Pr., 301. 


The theatre as literature. institution. and architecture as it has existed in Western culture trom the end of the 
medieval period until the mid-nineteenth century 
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Theatre in Western Civilization (3). Pr., 301, 302 or equivalent. 


The theatre as literature, institution, and architecture in Western civilization trom the mid-nineteenth century 
to the present day with emphasis on theatre in 


Fundamentals of Stage Design (5). Lab. 6. Pr., 3rd year standing. 

The basic considerations involved in all aspects of the performer's stage environment 

Design in the Theatre ! (3). Lab. 6. Pr., 304 or equivalent. 

A continuation of fundamental design concepts. 

Design in the Theatre II (3). Lab. 6. Pr., 304, 305 or equivalent. 

Practice in stage design. 

Children's Theatre (3). 

Theatre for children involving an examination of play scripts, acting, and production techniques. 
Creative Dramatics (3). 


Leadership principles in creative dramatics: story materials and their adaptation to children's needs 
techniques tor ue panama leading, and evaluating improvised drama. emphasis on creative dramatios 
as a learning too! in classroom. 


Costume (3). 
The design and construction of elementary stage costumes 


310-311-312. Dramatic Production (3-3-3). Only students approved by the department head may 


315. 


8 


88$55 8 


& 
A 


E 
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register for these courses. 

For advanced work on an individual project in acting, scene n, costume n. directing, sound design. 
choreography, or any major production problem approved by the Theatre faculty, A maximum of six hours 
Credit may be earned in ic Production but only three hours each in acting, directing. design, etc 
Recreational Dramatics (3). 

Fundamentals of amateur theatrical —— techniques of staging, simple scenery, costuming, lighting, 
and make-up. Basic techniques of directing and acting for teacher, club, and recreation leader, 
Costume History (3). Pr., 3rd year standing. 

The history of clothing in Western Civilization from the ancient Egyptians to the present, with special 
emphasis upon theatrical uses of styles and accessories. 

Costume Design (3). Lab. 6. Pr., 321. 

The basic considerations involved in all aspects of the performer's stage dress, with particular stress on 
designing tor Shakespearean plays. opera, and contemporary musical comedy. 

Costume Patterning and Construction (3). Lab. 6. Pr., 321, 322. 

A continuation of costume design, with emphasis on working from prepared patterns, drafting original 
patterns, and selecting fabrics, trims, and accessories 


Stage Lighting (3). Lab 6. 


introduction to stage light and operation of the light control board Survey of the history, nature, and 
control of light in thet -- through color media, reflection. retraction, and dimmers. Assignments and 
practice in Aubum University Theatre productions. 

Summer Theatre Rehearsal and Performance (5). Pr., 3rd year standing. 

Theoretical and practical st in analyzing and performing dramatic characters Designed for individual 
artistic development mde ede opportunities in rehearsals and performance of major play productions 
Summer Theatre Management (5). Pr., 3rd year standing. 
intensive practical participation in non-technical production planning, box office procedures, publicity 
preparation, and stage managemen! applied in major play production 

Play Analysis (3). Pr., 4th year standing. 

An examination of playscripts emphasizing interpretation from the viewpoint of directonal theory 
Seminar and Theatre Research (3). 


The past and present patterns of research in all areas of theatre and practice 
Directing Fundamentals 1 (3). Lab. 4. 

introduction to basic theory and technique of directing theatre productions 
Directing Fundamentals II (3). Lab. 6. Pr., TH 401, 404. 

A continuation of 404 involving practical exercises in directing 

Directing Fundamentals III (3). Lab. 6. Pr., TH 405. 


Provides the student with several directing problems which must be solved through the completion o! a 
directing project. Prerequisites 404, 405 or equivalents 


Advanced Acting (5). Lab. 10. Pr., TH 206. 

Developing the various specialized performance and vocal techniques required for acting dramas trom Ihe 
major periods preceding the twentieth century 

Problems in Aesthetic Design (5). Lab. 10. Pr., 304, 305, 306, or equivalent. 

An intensive study of stage design problem solving based on Ihe works of design theoreticians of tne 
twentieth century 
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409. Advanced Directing (3). Pr., 404, 405, or equivalent. 
ANNE theory based on the detailed analys!s bt the work and writings of selected twentieth century 
irectors. 
410-411-412. Dramatic Production (3-3-3). Only students approved by the department head may 
register for these courses. 
For advanced work on an individus! project in acting, scene design, costume design, directing, sound design, 
choreography, or any To production problem approved by Theatre faculty. A maximum of six hours 
credit may be earned in Dramatic Production but only three hours each in acting, directing, design, etc. 
414. Modern Theatre Backgrounds (3). 
The leading artists, concepts, and movements in Continental theatre which have affected playwriting and 
play production in the twentieth century. 


427. Introduction to Theatre Management (5). 


An introduction to the field of theatre management with emphasis on elementary procedures involving sales 
and advertising management 


431. Summer Theatre Production (5). Pr., 3rd year standing. 


Intensive experience in all phases of technical theatre production through participation in scenic construc- 
tion, lighting, sound, and costuming in the production of major plays 


432. Scene Painting (3). Pr., TH 304, 305, 306. 


Introduction to painting for the stage, with emphasis on materials, texturing techniques, and Ihree- 
dimensional effects 


Veterinary Medicine (VM) 
Anatomy and Histology 


Professor Holloway, Head 
Associate Professor Krista 
Assistant Professors Gray, Reynolds, Brown, Rumph, and Cartee 
Instructors Cooper and Vaden 


Microbiology 


Professors Kramer, Head, Schnurrenberger 
Associate Professors Attleberger, Rossi, Swango, and Swann 
Adjunct Associate Professor Klesius 
Adjunct Instructors Westergaard, Brown, and Christenberry 


Pathology and Parasitology 


Professors Groth, Head, Morgan, Cottier, and Bailey 
Associate Professors Benz, Hoff, Powers, Teer, Miller, Stowe, and Taylor 
Assistant Professors Diamond, Everett, and Vandevelde 
Adjunct Associate Professors Ernst and Frandsen 
Instructor Clubb 


Physiology and Pharmacology 


Professors Clark, Head, Redding, Beckett, and Burns 
Associate Professor Robertson 
Assistant Professors Nachreiner, Branch, and Pedersoli 


Radiology Section 


Professor Bartels 
Assistant Professor Boring 
Instructors Quick and Brawner 
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Large Animal Surgery and Medicine 


Professors Vaughan, Head, Kiesel, Walker, and Wiggins 
Adjunct Professor Montes 
Associate Professors, Hudson, Kjar, Winkler, Humburg, and Hoover 
Assistant Professors Powe, Sharman, and Purohit 
instructors McCoy, B. Hudson, Jagar, Jones, Young, and Bergfeld 


Small Animal Surgery and Medicine 


Professors Hoerlein, Head, Horne, and Redding 
Associate Professor Hankes 


Assistant Professors Albert, Ball, Braund, Dillon, Henderson, Swaim, Vanderveide, and 


Wiggins 
Instructors August, Bowman, and Walker 
Adjunct Instructor Phillips 
Resident Veterinary Surgeon Shires 


Veterinary Medicine (VM) 


Following this section of Veterinary Medicine Course Descriptions, the remaining 


VM courses are listed under their alphabetically arranged departments. 


300. 
313. 


313L. 


314. 
315. 


315L. 


316, 
317. 
318. 


318L. 


319. 


Orientation (2). Fall. 

Dynamics of professional responsibilities, duties and privileges of the veterinarian 
Physiology ! (3). Lec. 3. Fall. 

Cell Physiology 

Physiology Laboratory ! (1). Lab. 2. Fall. 

Experiments on cell physiology and endocrinology. 

Physiology II (3). Lec. 3. Pr., VM 313-313L. Fall. 
Endocrinology. 

Physiology III (2). Lec. 2. Pr., VM 314. Winter. 
Gastrointestinal and liver physiology—radiation biology 

Physiology Laboratory I (2.) Lab. 4. Winter. 

Experiments on the reproductive, cardiovascular, and digestive systems 
Physiology IV (2). Lec. 2. Pr., VM 315-315L. Winter. 
Physiology of the Reproductive System 

Physiology V (2). Lec. 2. Pr., VM 315-315L. Winter. 

Blood, electrocardiology and respiration. 

Physiology VI (4). Lec. 4. Spring. 

Cardiovascular and renal physiology. 

Physiology Lab. III (1). Lab. 2. Spring. 

Physiology and Pharmacology experiments on the cardiovascular system 
Pharmacology 1 (2). Lec. 2. Pr., VM 318. Spring. 

Introductory pharmacology. 


320-321-322. Anatomy I, II, Ill (5-5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 10. Fall, Winter, Spring. 


326. 
327. 
328. 


Gross anatomy of domestic animals. A progressive study of the gross structures of the dog. cat. ox, horse 
hog, towl, laboratory animals, and zoo animals. 


Microscopic Anatomy | (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 5. Fall. 

Microscopic anatomy of the form, structure, and characteristics of the basic tissues o! animais 

Microscopic Anatomy II (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., VM 326. Winter. 

Microscopic anatomy of the tissue, composition of organs and organ systems 

Microscopic Anatomy it! (4). Lec. 2, Lab. 4. Pr., VM pet Spring. — 
à organs. Formation a developmen: e 0s o 

Microscopic. anatomy of the reproduit organs On oe —— 
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405. 


406. 
407. 
408. 


409. 
410. 
411. 


412. 


413. 


414. 


421. 


422. 


423. 


424. 


425. 


428. 
427. 
428. 
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Veterinary Microbiology | (4). Lec. 2, Lab. 4. Spring. 

Veterinary immunology for students in Veterinary Medicine. 

Pharmacology II (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., VM 319. Fall. 

Pharmacology of general anesthetics. 

Pharmacology II! (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Pr., VM 401. Winter. 

Systematic pharmacology. 

Physiology VII (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Pr., VM 318-319. Fall. 

Neurology, respiratory physiology and the pharmacodynamics of drugs affecting the central nervous system 
Physiology VIII (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., VM 403. Winter. 

Neurology, and the pharmacodynamics of drugs attecting the centeral nervous system 
Pathology ! (6). Lec. 4, Lab. 4. Pr., VM 322 and 328. Fall. 


Disease processes affecting animals with emphasis on the gross and microscopic changes in cells. tisnue 
organs, and systems. 


Pathology li (5). Lec. 3. Lab. 4. Pr., VM 405. Winter. 

Continuation of VM 405. 

Pathology III (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Pr., VM 406. Spring. 

Continuation of VM 406. 

Laboratory Animal Medicine (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., VM 405 and 406. Spring. 


Management, utilization, and disease of the common laboratory mammals including rats, mice, guinea pigs 
hamsters, rabbits, and nonhuman primates. 


Veterinary Parasitology ! (4). Lec. 3, Lab, 2. Fall. 

introduction to parasitology including internal and external parasites of domestic animals 
Veterinary Parasitology II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., VM 409. Winter. 
Continuation of VM 409. 

Veterinary Microbiology II (6). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., VM 331. Fall. 

Bacteriology and Mycology of Veterinary Pathogens. 


Veterinary Microbiology III (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., VM 331 and 411. Winter. 


Vetennary Virology and Rickettsiology. 
Veterinary Public Health | (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Spring. 


Principles of epidemiology. selected diseases of animals transmissible to men and the relationship of the 
veterinarian to public health and animal disease control agencies 
Veterinary Medicine | (5). Lec. 5. Spring. 


Detailed etiology, symptoms, pathogenesis, diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of the medical diseases 
affecting the various systems and organs of the equine, bovine, ovine and procine species. 


Veterinary Medicine II (5). Lec. 5. Fall. 


Continuation of VM 414 and includes nutritional deficiency diseases 


Veterinary Surgery | (3). Lec. 3. Fall. 

Background of surgery; major surgical injuries— wounds, fluid loss and infection; preoperative and post- 
operative care; surgical techniques: anesthesia; amd extirpative. reconstructive and physiologic surgery 
Veterinary Surgery II (3). Lec. 3. Winter. 


Special surgical diseases o! the domestic farm animals including surgery of the alimentary canal, the chest 
"e —— the respiratory and cardiovascular systems, the eye and ear, the genito-urinary tract. and the 
eet and limbs. 


Clinical Pathology (4). Lec. 2, Lab. 4. Pr., VM 407. Winter. 


Methods for the collection. preservation and examination of various body fluids including blood and urine. 
Interpretation of results ts directed toward clinical diagnosis and prognosis 


Veterinary Medicine & Surgery ! (5). Fall. 


The diagnostics, medical and surgical treatment of the gastrointestinal, genitourinary, cardiovascular. 
pulmonary, and integumentary systems of small domestic animals. 


Veterinary Medicine & Surgery II (5). Pr., VM 424. Winter. 


The diagnostics, medical, and surgical treatment of the endocrine, musculo-skeletal, nervous systems and 
the special sense organs in small domestic animals 


Veterinary Surgery III (1). Lab. 2. Pr., VM 424. Winter. 


Introductory laboratory on basic surgical asepsis, anesthesia, and techniques 


Veterinary Medicine & Surgery III (3). Lec. 3. Pr., VM 424-425. Fall. 


The systemic diseases and clinical immunologic procedures in small domestic animals 


Diagnostic Clinics | (1). Lab. 2. Fall. 


Demonstration and application of principles and techniques of physical diagnosis of large animais 
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429. Clinics VI (2). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall. 

Demonstration and practice of handling, restraint, physical diagnosis, and administration of therapeutic 
agents related to small animals. 

Veterinary Jurisprudence and Ethics (2). Winter. 

Laws relating to the veterinary profession, Professional ethics for the veterinarian 


Veterinary Radiology (3). Lec. 3. Fall. 


Basio diagnostic radiology including interpretations, techniques, therapy and equipment 


Therapeutic Clinics ! (1). Lab. 2. Winter. 


Demonstration and application of therapeutic techniques and procedures tor large animals 


Applied Anatomy (1). Lab. 2. Winter. 

Anatomy related to diagnostic, obstetrical. and surgical procedures 

Theriogenology (4). Lec. 5. Spring. 

Clinical application of the physiology of reproduction, causes and correction of tystocia, gential 

examinations, and infertility of male and female. 

436. Special Anatomy (1 to 5). Hours and credit to be arranged. Pr., VM 320. 
Elective course in which any phase of anatomy of domestic animals to the anticipated field of specilization 
May be studied. 

437. Veterinary Medicine III (5). Summer. 
identification and study of selected poisonows plants of the U.S. and common chemical and venom poisoning 
ol farm animals and pets. To incluzie characteristic signs, lesions, methods of diagnosis, and Irea!tment 

438-439. Veterinary Medicine IV, V (4-5). Winter, Fall. 
Principal infectious diseases of large domestic animals. Epizooticlogy. etiology. clinical signs, diagnosis and 
diseases control including immunization and sanitation 

440-441-442-443. Clinics VII, Vill, IX, X (6-6-6-5). Spring, Summer, Fall, Winter. 
Conferences, laboratory exercises, and practice in diagnosis, control, and therapy of diseases of smm) 
domestic animals 

444-445-446-447. Clinics and Large Animal Surgery and Therlogenological Exercises Il, ill, IV, V 
(6-6-6-8). Lab. (12-18-17-18). Spring, Summer, Fall, Winter. 
Conferences, laboratory exercises, and practice in diagnosis, control. and therapy ot diseases and surgical 
procedures for large domestic animals. 

448-449-450. Veterinary Surgery IV, V, VI (1-1-1). Lab. 2. Spring, Summer, Fall. 
Detailed consideration and performance of advanced small animal surgery 

451. Veterinary Public Health II (2). Lec. 2. Pr., VM 411. Winter. 
Principles and methodology of food hygiene including meat, milk, poultry, nnd other foods related to animai 
and human health. 

452. Veterinary Public Health III (2). Lec. 2. Pr., VM 451. Winter. 
^ continuation of VM 451 

453. Seminar (2). Each quarter. 
Literature reviews or research problems selected by the student. Papers written and ora! presentation given 
before his class and faculty 

454. Preceptorship (0). Spring. Non-credit required course. 


Completion of satisfactory preceptorship during the spring quarter is required for graduation 
ELECTIVES 
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460. Introductory Clinics (1-2). Lab. 4. 


Introduction to the clinical practice of large and/or small animal medicine. 
461-462-463-464. Special Projects in Microbiology (2). Lab. 4. Pr., COI. Any quarter by 


— — bacteriology, mycology, immunology, virology, in public health, according to iMerest of 
student and instructor involved 

465. Clinical Pharmacology (2). Lab. 4. Pr., 4th year. Winter. = a es 
Afr f! pharmacodynamics, therapeutic indications, and dosages of drugs currently u inica 
practice. in Sadition, —— released for veterinary use within the las! 2 years wil! be studied 

466. Histological Techniques (2). Lab. 4. Pr., VM 326, 327. Max. 10 students. Winter, Summer. 
Techniques employed in the preparation of cytological and histological materials. 

467. Advanced Small Animal Orthopedic Surgery (2). Lab. 4. Pr., 4th yr. Max. 30. Winter. 

í ots. The first segment deals with repair o! various traumatic or congenital 

pti blag hercle nile the last 5 weeks deal with these disorders occurring in joints 


468. Advanced Clinical Small Animal Endocrinology (2). Lab. 4. Pr., 4th yr. Max. 25. 


The laboratory diagnosis and management of clinical endocrine diseases of small animals 
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470, 


471. 


472. 


473. 


474. 


475. 


476. 
477. 


478. 


479. 


481. 


482. 


485. 
486, 


487. 


489. 


Courses of Instruction 


Electrocardiography (1). Lab. 4. Max. 12. 

Clinical application of ECG including methods, techniques, and interpretation recordings 

—— Small Animal Anesthesia and Intensive Care (1). Lab. 4. 5 weeks. Pr., 4th yr. Max. 
n nter. 


The assessment of body functions and treatment of abnormalities occurring during surgical anesthesia, and 
intensive care associated with the critical patient. 


Equine Hospital Practice (1). Lab. 4. 5 weeks. Max. 6. Fall, Winter. 


General surgery and clinical procedures conducted in a hospital clinic, including soft tissue and orthopedic 
surgery and clincal diagnostic techniques. 


Advanced Bovine Surgery (1). Lab. 4. 5 weeks. Pr., VM 422, Bovine Clinic—may be currently 
enrolled. Max. 8. Summer, Fall, Winter. 

Surgical exercises and indepth study of conditions requiring surgical corrections in bovine. 

Advanced Theriogenology (1). Lab. 4. 5 weeks. Pr., VM 435 and passage of pretest. Max. 10. 
Summer, Fall, Winter. 

Clinical experience in the management of reproductive problems of livestock, male and temale 

Equine Field Practice (1). Lab. 4. 5 weeks. Max. 8. Fall and Winter. 


General surgery and clinical techniques as conducted in an ambulatory or field practice, including physical 
diagnosis, preventive medicine and field surgery—both soft tissue and orthopedic surgery. 


Dairy Herd Practice Problems. (1) Lec. 1, Lab. 2. 5 weeks. Max. 8. Summer, Fall, Winter. 


Health related herd production problems and possible solutions. Emphasis given to diseases of the 
mammary gland, reproduction efficiency, nutrition, and general health management 


Advanced Ophthalmology (1). Lab. 4. 5 weeks. Pr., 4th yr. Max. 20. 

This course deals with advanced ocular diagnostics and intraocular surgery. 

International Veleri Literature (2). Lab. 4, Pr., reading knowledge of one foreign 
language or COI. Max.” 10. Fall, Winter, Summer. 


Selected and guided reading, compiling and abstracting of international literature reflecting current trands 
and progress in veterinary medicine. 


Large Animal Anesthesia (1) Lec. 1, Lab 2. 5 weeks. Max. 8. 4VM status. 

Discussion and application of principles and techniques of general and local anesthesia used in large animal 
surgery 

Diagnostic Virology (1). Lab. 4. Pr., none. Min. of 4, Max. no limit. Fall. 

Applied concepts of virology and immunology in the diagnosis and management of viral infections 
Laboratory Procedures in Clinical Veterinary Bacteriology (1). Lab. 4. Pr., none. No limit. 


The theory and practice of clinical bacteriology. as it pertains to the small, minimally equipped laboratory in a 
progressive veterinary clinic. 


Ms Organology of Domestic Animals (2). Lab 4. Pr., VM 326, 327, 328. No limit. 
mmer. 

A histological study of tha organ systems: cardiovascular, tymphoid, respiratory, digestive, urinary, 
reproductive, endocrine, nervous, muscle, connective tissue (bone) 

Swine Herd Health (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. 5 weeks. Limited to senior students who have already 
been through the Dairy Group. Fall, Winter. 


A combination of lecture and field demonstrations covering dll aspects of a Herd Health Program. Topics 
include the main swine diseases. surgical procedures, management practices, nutritional problems, 
housing. and waste disposal 


Reconstructive Soft Tissue Surgery in the Dog and Cat (1). Lec. 1. Lab. 3. 5 weeks. Spring. 


Management of contaminated wounds and reconstructive techniques used to repair traumatic injuries to 
skin, muscles, tendons, blood vessels, and nerves. 


Small Animal Surgical Anatomy (2). Lab. 4. Pr., VM 320, 321. Max. 60. 
Anatomy of commonly used surgical procedures in the small animals 


Clinical Anatomy of Equine Appendages (2). Lab. 4. Pr., VM 322. Max. 20. 


The course covers clinical anatomy related to nerve blocks, joint injections, radiology, and the stay apparatus 
in addition to certain anatomical aspects of certain lamenesses. 


Clinical Anatomy of Livestock (2) Lab. 4. Pr., VM 322. Max. 20. 


The application of the anatomy of livestock in clinical practice procedures. 


Veterinary Applications to Zoo and Wildlife Species (2). Lab. 4. Pr., VM 401, 403. Max. 15. 
The structure, function and pharmacology affecting selected zoo and wildlite apecies with consideration of 
management techniques and practices 

Cage and Aviary Birds (2). Lab. 4. Pr., VM 321. Max. 20. 


Avian structure, function, diseases, public health implications, and nutrition and the techniques utilized to 
manage and treat birds 
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490. Advanced Veterinary Neurology (2). Lab. 4. Pr., VM 403. Max. 20. 


Tha structure, function, and diseases of the nervous system and their application in diagnosis, case 
tutragement and neurosurgery 


491. —— Animal Medicine. Lec. (1), Lab. (2). Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., VM 
a . 
in-depth studies of gastroenterology, nephrology and dermatology 
492-493-494. Elective Clinics 1, I, MI (1-4). Lab. 2-8. Pr., 4th yr. Summer, Fall, Winter. 


The course is designed to further train the student in the science and art of large and small animal clinical 
practice 


495. Elective Clinical Pathology (2). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 5 weeks. Max. 20. Pr., VM 423. 
An — evaluation and interpretation of clinical hematologic and biochemical alternations in domestic 
animais 


496. Special Problems In Physiolgoy (2). Summer. 
497. Special Problems in Pharmacology (2). Spring. 


NOTE: Veterinary Business Methods (ACF 491) (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 1. Pr., 4th yr. Summer. 
The course is intended to impart the various aspects of business methods and legal concerns in starting & 
veterinary practice. Emphasis is placed on accounting systems, record keeping procedures and taxation 


NOTE: The following course is FAA 498 lor VM students. 
498. Special Problems in Fisheries and Aquacultures (2). Lab. 4 Winter. Max. 32. 


Aids students in the identification and Isolation of parasites, bacterial and viral diseases of fish Epizootiology 
of fish diseases and their control is discussed. Diseases of cullured species is emphasized. Some structural 
and functional characteristics and management problems are discussed. 


Anatomy and Hístology (VAH) 
570. Histological Techniques (2-5). Quarter by arrangement. Pr., consent of instructor. 


^ detailed study of the techniques employed in the preparation of cytological and histological materials 


GRADUATE 
621. Cardiovascular Anatomy (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., COI. Quarter by arrangement. 


The structure of the cardiovascular system. Comparative developmental. and gerontologic phases are 
emphasized 


622. A Comparative Study of the Urogenital System in Animals (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., COI. Quarter 
by arrangement. 
Structure of the urinary and genital systems. 

823. Neuroanatomy (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., COI. Quarter by arrangement. 
Structure of the central and peripheral nervous systems. 

624. Experimental Neuroanatomy (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9 Pr., COI. Quarter by arrangement. 


Use of the Horsley-Clark stereotaxic instrument! and other experimental neuroanatomical procedures 


625. Anatomy of the Locomotor System (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., COI. Quarter by arrangement 


Dissection and study of the structures of the locomotor system. The horse is utilized as the primary model 


626. Anatomy of the Special Senses (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., COI. Quarter by arrangement. 
Taste, smell, sight, and hearing. Macroscopic and microscopic speciments are utilized to correlate structure 
and function 


627. Advanced Histology o! Domestic Animals (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., COI. Quarter by 
arrangement. 
The basic tissues. The light microscope and electron micrographs are utilized to interpret morphology 
628. Advanced Organology of Domestic Animals (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., COI Quarter by 
arrangement. 
Organs and organ systems, utilizing the light microscope and electron micrographs to interpret morphology 
696. Seminar (1 I arrangement. Required of all graduate students who major in 
Veterinary and Histology. 
698. Research Problems (2 to 5). Quarter and credit by arrangement. 
699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 
799 


Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 
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Courses of instruction 
Large Animal Surgery and Medicine (VLA) 


GRADUATE 


651-2-3. Advanced Large Animal Surgery (5-5-5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Any quarter by arrangement. 


Research in surgery Advanced techniques for surgical procedures in the domestic animals 


654-655. Advanced Large Animal Medicine* (5-5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Any quarter by arrangement. 
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The causes. methods of diagnosis, treatment and methods of contro! and education of selected non-surgical 
diseases ot domestic animals 


Gynecology of Large Domestic Animals (5). Any quarter by appointment. 


Functional and infectious conditions affecting female reproduction 


Andrology of Large Domestic Animals (5). Any quarter hy arrangement. 


Functional and infectious conditions affecting breeding sires. 


Seminar (1). ired of all graduate students in Large Animal Su and Medicina. Meets 
at Tehed iud pom each P, icit 


Research Problems (2-5). Credit to be arranged. 
Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 
Research and Disertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Microbiology (VMI) 
GRADUATE 


Veterinary Microbiology II (6). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Departmental approval. Fall. 
Bacteriology and Mycology of Veterinary Pathogens. Same as VM 411 


Veterinary Microbiology II! (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Departmental approval. Winter. 


Animal viruses, pathogenesis of viral diseases, and host responses to viral infections. Chlamydia and 
rickettsia are considered briefly Same as VM 412 


Veterinary Public Health (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Departmental approval. Spring. 


Principles of pm selected diseases of animals transmissible to men and the relationship of the 
veterinarian to public health and animal disease contro! agencies. Same as VM 413 

Tissue Culture Techniques and Applied Virology (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., departmental 
approval and junior standing. 

Fundamentais of mammalian tissue and celi culture with mepeti to the importance of water quality, media 
and buffers, glassware, plasticware: procedures of washing and sterilizing labware and equipment, 
techniques of primary tissue culture and the culture of continuous cell lines; and methods for the study of 
virus cell cultures. 


—— Procedures in Clinical Veterinary Bacteriology (1). Lab. 4. Departmental approval. 


The theory and practice of clinical bacteriology as t pertains to the small minimally equipped laboratory in a 
progressive veterinary clinic 


Determinative Veterinary Bacteriology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Departmental approval. Winter and 
Spring. 

Identification, classification, nomenciature, distribution and systematic relationship of bacteria of veterinary 
significance. The historical background, literature of bacterial taxonomy and rules of nomenciature will be 
considered 

Bacterial Pathogenesis (5). Lec. 5. Departmental approval. Fall and Winter. 

How bacteria cause disease The cellular and subcellular basis for bacterial pathogenesis. Study of bacterial 
toxins, hostbacteria interaction, mixed bacterial and bacteriai-viral infections 

Immunobiology (5). Lec. 5. Departmental approval. Fall and Winter. 

The biologic basis of the immune response. immunocompetent cells. Various types of Immune responses 
Hypersensitivities, blood and tissue antigens, histocompatibility and immunogenatics 

Immunology of Infectious Diseases (5). Lec. 5. Departmental approval. Summer and Fall. 


The immune mechanism to selected models of human and animal infectious diseases 


Bovine Virology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Departmental approval. 

Bovine viruses and the diseases they produce, Laboratory work includes techniques of studying bovine 
viruses and evaluating the resistance of the bovine to viral diseases. 

Pathogenesis of Virus Diseases of Animals (5). Lec. 5. Departmental approval. Spring. 


How anima! viruses produce disease in their hosts. Various well-studied models are used to demonstrate 
current theories and knowledge of pathogenetic mechanisms of virus-induced neurological diseases, 
enteric diseases. respiratory diseases, immune complex diseases and neoplastic diseases 
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610. 
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Advanced Epidemiology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6, Departmental approval. Quarter by arrangement. 
awe techniques in epidemiological investigation: their application to diseases of man and animals for 
contro! purpose. 


Medical l 5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. i | and b i 
pe —2* logy — rab Departmental approval and acceptable courses in 


Methods and techniques used in isolating and econaganog yeasts, molds, and actinomycetes pathogenic for 
animals. Laboratory diagnosis of fungus infections in animals. 


Seminar n. Quarter by arrangement. Required o! all graduate students who major in 
Veterinary Microbiology. 

Research Problems (2-5). Quarter and credit by arrangement. 

Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 

Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Pathology and Parasitology (VPP) 
ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


General Pathology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., Satisfactory courses in histology and physiology. 
Fall quarter. 

The !undamental alterations of disease, adapted for especially qualifled graduale students. (Not avaliable for 
candidates for M.S. in Vet. Med.) 

Gross Pathology* (2). Lab. 6. Pr., VM 407, and COI. Any quarter by arrangement. 
Consists of regular participation in the necropsy examinations under the supervision of senior statt 
members, Designed to give the graduate student experience in necropsy procedures and in diagnostic- 
interpretation of gross lesions. 

Special Techniques in Histopathology’ (3). Lab. 9. Pr., VM 407, VAH 570. Any quarter by 
arrangement. 


Special stains and techniques of histochemistry employed in the preparation ot materias (or nistopathologic 
study 
GRADUATE 


Pathology of Nutritional and Metabolic Diseases (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., D.V.M. degree or VM 
518 or equivalent and COI. 

The pathogenesis, physiopatholagy, and morphologic pathology of nutritional and metabolic diseases of 
domestic and laboratory animals. 


Clinical Oncology* (5). Lec. 5. 


Concepts useful in the diagnosis and treatment of neoplastic diseases 


611-612. Advanced Pathology* (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., VM 407 or equivalent. Any quarter by 


613. 
614. 
615. 
616. 
617. 


arrangement. 


A comprehensive study of gross and microscopic lesions of animal diseases. 

Advanced Clinical Pathology I* (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 4, Pr., VM 423 or equivalent, Spring quarter. 
A comprehensive evaluation o! diseases altering th& lympnohematopoietic system 

Advanced Clinical Pathology II^ (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., VM 423 or equivalent. Fall. 
The concepts relating modern laboratory investigations to disease pattern recognition 

Oncology* (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Pr., VPP 575. Any quarter by arrangement. 

Gross and microscopic pathology of neoplasms of domestic animals 

Histochemistry (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 419, VPP 518, COI. Any quarter by arrangement. 
Evaluation and application of histochemical methods in ee localization of cellular constituents 
Veterinary Protozoology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., VM 410 or ZY 511 or equivalent. Any quarter 
by arrangement. 

Selected diseases of veterinary importance caused by protozoan parasites. 


618-619. Veterinary Helminthology (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., VM 410 or ZY 511 or equivalent. Any 


quarter by arrangement. 


Selected diseases of veterinary importance caused by metazoan parasites 

Pathology of Parasitic Diseases (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., VM 410 or equivalent. Any quarter by 
arrangement. 

The pathology of parasitic diseases o! veterinary Importance 

Seminar (1). Required of all graduale students with a major in veterinary Pathology and 
Parasitology. Any quarter by arrangement. 

Research Problems (2 to 5). Credit to be arranged. 


*Available only to students who hold the D V M 
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Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 
Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Physiology and Pharmacology (VPH) 
GRADUATE 
Medical Physiology | (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., an acceptable course in physiology. Fall & 


Functional analysis of mammalian organ systems with special emphasis on myology, Neurology, circulation 
and respiration. Laboratory exercises will make use of the physiograph to validate physiologic functions 


— yen Il (5). Lec. 4, Lab 2. Pr., An acceptable course in physiology. Winter & 


A continuation of VPH 601 with special emphasis on digestive, excretory, endocrine and reproductive 
systems 


Respiratory Physiology (5). Pr., PH 601. Summer. 

Respiratory physiology and the physiological aspects of aviation. space and deep sea diving 
Advanced Renal and Hepatic Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., VPH 602. Summer. 
The physiology of the liver and kidney and the effects that certain disease processes have on these organs 
Advanced Endocrinology and Reproduction (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., VPH 602. Fall. 

The endocrine and reproductive systems of domestic animals in both health and disease. 

Advanced Neurology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., VPH 601. Winter. 


The physiology o! the mammalian nervous —— Considerable emphasis wil! be placed on the 
physiological explanation ot abnormalities and the use of Ihe electroencephalogram 


Veterinary Pharmaco 1 (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., acceptable course in physiology or 
pharmacology. Any by arrangement. r = 


Principles and mechanisms of drug action; passage of drugs across biologic barriers: mechanisms of 
absorption. distribution, biotranstormation, and their effects on neurohumoral transmission. Drugs affecting 
the autonomic nervous system and muscle relaxants will be discussed 


Veterinary Pharma li (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., acceptable course in physiology or 
pharmacology. Any quarter by arrangement. 

Drugs of veterinary interest acting on the central nervous system. Basic principias of general anesthesia. 
general anesthetic agents, neuroleptanalgesics. dissociative anesthesia, narcotics and tranquilizers 


Veterinary ar Bal (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., acceptable course in physiology or 
pharmacology. Any by arrangement. 

Drugs of veterinary interes! that are used on the cardiovascular, digestive, reproductive and urinary systems 
will be discussed. Antibacterial drugs, antiseptics, insecticides and anthelmintics will also be included 


Physiology of Digestion (5). Lec. 5. Pr., VPH 602. Spring. 


Enzymatic and bacterial digestion as well as the motility of the gastronintestinal tract in farm animals. 
Small Animal Nutrition (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., CO! and 
acceptable courses in physiology. 


Requirement of amino acids, fats, carbohydrates, minerals and vitamins tor dogs. cats and other &mall 
animals. Nutritional! antagonists and symptoms of nutritional deficiences in the animals 


Electrocardiology and Blood Vascular Physiology (5). Pr., VPH 601. Fall. 


The physiology of the blood vascular system and the advanced techniques used in electrocardiology 
Seminar (1). Required of all graduate students in this department. 

Research Problems (2 to 5). Credit to be arranged. 

Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 

Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Small Animal Surgery and Medicine (VSA) 
ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


Candidates for a master's degree in the School of Veterinary Medicine may be 


required to pass a preliminary oral or written examination to demonstrate adequate 
knowledge in their chosen fields. They must meet the general requirements for 
admission into the Graduate School. 


Radiological Techniques (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Any quarter by arrangement. 


A detailed study of radiographic techniques including assignments on basic radiation physics 


647, 


662. 
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Canine Neurosurgery* (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., COI. Any quarter by arrangement. 

Tha applied anatomy, physiology ay. ped! and radiographic diagnosis, and surgical correction of lesions 
especially those of traumatic origin) affecting the nervous system of the dog 

Advanced Small Animal Surgery* (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 10. Any quarter by arrangement. 
Techniques in general small animal surgery. 

Advanced Small Animal Orthopedic Surgery* (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 10. Any quarter by 
arrangement. 

New techniques in general orthopedic surgery 

Advanced Veterinary Ophthalmology !. General Ophthalmology (5). Lec. 3, Lab 4. Pr., any 
quarter by arrangement. 

Advanced general techniques of diagnosis, medication and surgical techniques necessary lor vetarináry 
ophthalmology 


664-665. Advanced Small Animal Medicine* (5-5). Lec. 1, Lab. 10. Any quarter by arrangement. 


666. 
667. 
668. 


874. 


i88 3 


The causes, methods of diagnosis, treatment and contro! of non-surgical diseases of small animals 

Advanced Canine Neurology* (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Any quarter by arrangement. 

The neurodiognestics and non-surgical therapy o! neurological disorder in small domestic animals 

Normal Radiological Anatomy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Any quarter by arrangement. 

The normal structure, size and position of the various organs as they appear on flat and contrast radiographs 

Advanced Radiology" (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Any quarter by arrangement. 

Advanced radiographic techniques including fluoroscopy, uses of contras! mediums and the principles of 

imaga intensification and cineradiography. 

Radiological Interpretations* (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Any quarter by arrangement. 

Radiological interpretation of pathological lesions of domestic animals. 

Small Animal Cardiovascular Surgery (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 10. Any quarter by arrangement. 

Application of accepted, as wall as the recently developed techniques o! cardiovascular surgery 

—— — O Ophthalmology li. Instrumentation (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Prerequisites: Any 
a arrangement. 

€: i$ placed on the use of advanced instrumentation necessary lor the diagnosis and treatment of 

Ocular disease. 

Advanced Veterina hthalmology Ill. Advanced Ophthalmic Medicine (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. 

Prerequisites: VSA 672. Any by arrangement. 

Advanced Veterinary Ophthalmology IV. Advanced Ophthalmic Surgical Technique. (5). Lec. 

Advanced Veterina mo 

2, Lab. 6. —— 79." buarter by arrangement. 

Ophthalmology with emphasis on ophthalmic surgery. 

Seminar (1). Required of all graduate students in Veterinary Medicine. 

Meets regularly at scheduled intervals each year during Summer Quarter 

Research Problems (2 to 5). Credit to be arranged 

Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 

Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


“Available only to students who hold the D.V.M. 


Vocational and Adult Education (VED) 


Professors Montgomery, Head, R. A. Baker, W. Jarecke, Kurth, Scarborough, and 


101. 
102. 


Strickland 
Associate Professors Fowler, Frank, J. Jarecke, and Sankovsky 

Assistant Professors Anderson, Bond, Brown, Couch, Davis, Diebold, Drake, 

Hale, Halverson, Hartzog, Hayes, Joiner, McCall, McDaniel, Miller, Morgan, 
Patterson, Terry, Williams, and Wilson 

Instructors C. Adams, G. Adams, Tomlin, Walls, and White 
Adjunct Instructor Street 

Research Associates Andrews, Brolin, Cosgrove, DeBeer, Freeman, Helm. 

Lesnik, Roberts, Shinnick, and Strawn 


Career Exploration and Planning (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 2. 

Helps treshmen in planning their professional careers. 

Orientation for Transfer Studerfts (1). 

Heips transfers trom other curricula and students pursuing the dual objectives program to understand 
teacher education and teaching as à profession 


Courses of Instruction 


104. Orientation to Laboratory Experiences for Transfers (1), 
200. Typewriting ! (3). Lab. 5. 
Mastery of keyboard; techniques of machine operation; basic typewritten applications. For students with no 
previous training in typewriting. (Students with previous instruction or experience in typewriting should 
Consult with Office Administration staff members for placement.) 
201. Typewriting I/* (3). Lab. 5. Pr., VED 200 with grade of C or one year of high school typewriting. 
Emphasis on business letlers, tabulalion, reports 
202. Typewriting III* (3).Lab. 5. Pr., VED 201 with grade of C. 
Advanced typewritten communicatione with special problems and arrangement. 
203. Typewriting IV* (3). Lab. 5. 
Statistical typewriting: composition at the typewriter, executive office projects. 
210. Shorthand I* (5). Pr., VED 200 or equivalent. 
Basic course in Gregg shorthand. Emphasis on recognition of principles: rapid reading of notes: dictation of 
new material. 
211. Shorthand Il* (5). Pr., VED 210 with grade of C. 
Reinforcement of principles; speed building dictation, development o! transcription skills. 
212. Shorthand III* (5). Pr., VED 211 with grade of C. 
Emphasis on dictation speed and mailable transcription. 
246. Instructional Drawing (3). Lab. 8. 
Preparing for the shop laboratory, including making treehand and pictorial sketches and drawings, reading 
working drawings. Dive prints, manufacturers guides, and lettering, use of instruments, dimensioning, 
making models, floor plans, bilis for materials, writing specifications, and developing working plans. 
. Transcription (5). Lec. 5, Lab. 5. Pr., VED 212 with grade of C. 
Emphasis on improved production rates. Continued development of dictation speed. Transcription of lettars 
with special features. 
305. Records Management (3). 
Basic procedures ot filing. records storage and control, Practice in record keeping 
330. Careers in Rehabilitation Services (5). 
History, legal basis, and fields of rehabilitation services Exploration of specialty fields in medical and 
vocational rehabilitation such as occupational and mn therapy. h pathology, social work, 
vocational evaluation, adjustment services, and rehabilitation counseling. Emphasis on those working with 
disabled persons and adjustment to disability 
346. Vocational and Adult Education, Principles and Practices (3). 
Principles of vocational education and their application in developing and operating preparatory and 
in-service programs. 
352. Nomenciature for Health Related Occupations (5). 
Equips the student with the essential medical terminology for effective communication among the various 
members of the health team. 
354. Careers in Health Related Occupations (5). 
Identification of role and function in health related occupations including the range of occupations that 
require minimum training as well as those that require University leve! education. 
356. Health Delivery Systems (5). 
Contemporary and emerging patterns in delivering health services 
400. Introduction to Power Mechanics (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 
Design and operational theorias related to power machines. Internal combustion engines, power trains 
hydraulic and cooling systems. 
401. Practicum in Small Gasoline Engines (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 
Application o! skilis and abilities needed in teaching the maintenance and repair of small air cooled engines. 
Theories of compression, carburetion and ignition, laboratory exercises in repair and maintenance 
402. Automotive Construction and Repair (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 
Theories of design, principles of operation, and maintenance and repair of ignition system. fuel systems. 
power systems and chassis components. 
403. Principles of Electricity (1). Lab. 3. 
An introductory course in the principles and application of elementary laws governing electricity and lts use 
404. Practicum in General Metals (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 
Application of skills and abilities needed in the teaching of metal processes applicable to vocational 
education program in the secondary school. Metal properties: power tools; heat treating; ornamental iron 
work, cold metal; sheet metal: machining metals. and arc and gas welding 
405. The School Shop (3). 
Organization and management of the schoo! shop: methods and materials integrated with the study of jobs 
and problems basic to the teaching of skills in vocational education 
“The shorthand and riting Hp should be begun at the highest possible level because credit may be 
1. With previous training in either, the student may enter the second, third, or 


penna through adva: placemen! 


Ourth quarter course. I! a grade of C or higher is earned, credit is given for the lower Courses. If a C is nat earned 
adyonced placement credit will not be granted. Consult with OA staff tor placement 
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Practicum in Building Construction and Maintenance (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 

Application of skills and abilities needed in teaching the erections of bulldings and other related structures 
Bills of materials; hand and machine woodworking; structural carpentry; plumbing: design and installation 
of residence wiring; heating and cooling concrete and masonry construction; painting and other related 
imtormntion. (A) Agricultural education majors and (B) Basio vocational education majors. 


Practicum in Electricity (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 

Application of skills and abilities needed in the teaching of fundamental principles of electricity. Planning and 
developing projects involving an understanding o! electrical principles as applied to materials selection. 
Circuits, motors and devices: and maintenance and servicing of electrical equipment and appliances. 
Teaching Electronics in Industrial Arts (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., consent of department head. 


Theories and practices used in school electronic laboratories; projects designed and constructed 


— Home Economics Education (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., admission to Teacher Education 
and FED 320 or equivalent. 

Methods and techniques of instruction using appropriate instructional materials, planning and evaluation of 
instruction for Home Economics. 

Programs in Home Economics Education (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Pr., admission to Teacher 
Education and FED 320 or equivalent. 

Principles of and experience in designing programs tor home economics. evaluation of instruction and 
programs 

Program in Area of Specialization (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., admission to Teacher Education and 
FED 320 or equivalent. 


Program planning principles involved in designing program activities for specific areas of specialization 


Teaching in Area of Specialization (3-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., admission to Teacher Education 
and FED 320 or equivalent. 


Understanding of curriculum content: methods and techniques of instruction using appropriate instruc: 
tional materials; planning and evaluation of instruction for specific area of specialization. 


Office Machines (5). Lec. 5, Lab. 5. Pr., junior standing or consent of instructor and ability to 
lype at a reasonable speed. 


Designed to give a working knowledge of various machines found in modern offices. Basic training i use of 
dictating and transcribing, duplication, adding, calculating, and posting machines. 


Office Internship (10). Lab. 20. Pr., VED 422,and senior standing. (Supervised work 
experience open to OA majors only). 
Secretarial Procedures ! (5). Pr., VED 300, and junior standing. 


Analysis of requirements of profession of executive secretary or administrative assistant. Stressed are 
persona! actors, decision-making abilities, legal duties, supervisory duties, new developments o! technol- 
ogy and effect on field. and emcloyment opportunities. Simulated office situations. Case studies 


Secretarial Procedures I! (5). Pr., VED 300,and junior standing. 

Major activity. The work of several long-term projects in which students benefit trom long-range planning, 
Setting of priorities, expediting of solutions co situations, and handling volume correspondence. 
Administrative Management (5). Pr., COI. 

Management of information in many forms, aes ngn: data collection and processing methods, 
communications and records ma: t, office physical facilities, office performance standards and 
control, and motivation of personn 

Professional Internship (15). Pr., senior standing, admission to Teacher Education prior to 
internship, appropriate professional courses. 

Provides supervised, on- b experiences in à school, college, or other appropriate setting. These 
experiences will be Gioie by regularly scheduled discussion periods designed to provide positive 
evaluation and analysis of the intern experience 

Directed Independent Study (1-10). 

The student's learning efforts are guided toward desired objectives includes evaluation by professor and 
Student of work accomplished at regular intervals. 

Special Topics (1-5). 

Seniors and professors pursue cooperatively selected concepts and theoretical formulations normally in 
small groups 

Practicum in Graphic Arts Instruction (3). Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing. 

To prepare pre-service and in-service vocational teachers to leach graphic arts skills in printing and 
duplicating techniques, advertising display, and other modes of graphic communication. 


Directed Work Experience in Distributive Education (5). Lab. 10. Pr., VED 414. 


in-service, supervised work experience. Individually designed for part-time and/or summer experience 


Teaching Out-ol-Schoo! Groups (3). Pr., VED 414. 
Conducting surveys. occupational analysis, using advisory committees, orgamzing, conducting and 
Supervising various types of adult education. 
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475-476-477-478-479-480. Trade and Technical Experience (5-5-5-5-5-5). 


495. 


510. 


513. 


An experience completed by supervised employment or by examination on basis o! journeyman level work 
experience at the maximum rate o! 15 quarter hours tor each year of such experience. In those occupations 
where there is no organized apprenticeship experience nd the level of learner. the level of learner wili 
correspond to starting the curriculum, elective coursework may be substituted for these credits 


Practicum (1-10). 


Provides experiences closely relating theory and practice, usually carried on simultaneously. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
Teaching Mechanical Technology (5). 


Objectives and methods; equipment and management of vocational education shops; organization of 
projects; recent developments in specialized areas of mechanics, in-service teaching problems. Student 
plans for demonstration of methods tor teaching mechanical skills, 


Occupational Information (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., FED 320 or equivalent. 


Occupational structure, job qualifications and requirements, sources of occupational information, current 
trends, industrial and occupational surveys. Preparation, evaluation, and dissemination of occupational 
information used by teachers in vocational and technical achoola 


Nature of Adult Education (5). 


The characteristics of adults as learners and the history, philosophy, and nature of adult education: applied to 
specific adult groups in developing and implementing adult educational programs in basic, occupational or 
continuing education. History and principles of adult education as applied to the development and 
implementation of programs in remedial, occupational and continuing education 

Evaluation and Training in Vocational Rehabilitation (4). Lec. 3 hours daily for 6 weeks, 
internship 4 weeks. Pr., consent of department head. 

Purposes, principles and techniques of client evaluation and training! Including personal, social and physical 
Adjustment, vocational choice and selected techniques used in the evaluation and training process 
Research in Evaluation and Training in Vocational Rehabilitation (4). Lec. 3 hours daily for 6 
weeks, internship 4 weeks. Pr., consent of department head. 


A problem, using research techniques, to be selected in consultation with the supervising professor 


Introduction To Vocational Evaluation (5). 


History, philosophy, theoretical bases, and present status of vocational evaluation. Survey of the vocational 
evaluation process, principles. techniques, and procedures. innovative methodology and future trends in 
vocational evaluation are explored 


Systems of Vocational Evaluation (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Pr., VED 535. 


Instruction and supervised practice in the application of the GATB, the J.E V.S. system, tha TOWER system, 
the Val-Par system, the Singer-Gratiex system and related techniques Of vocational evaluation 


Vocational Training and Occupational Orientation of the Mentally Retarded (5). 


Principles tor providing — — orientation and work experience; techniques of curriculum planning, 
job classification and evaluation, selection, and placement: curricular activities related to work experience 
community agencies and public relations 


Development of Vocational Education (4). 


Historical perspective of the development of vocational education with an overview of its nature and purpose 
relative to the technological society. 


Career Education (4). 
Introduction career education as a system concept encompassing the entire educational experience in K-14 


Emphasis will be given to the interrelated nature o! the role of the administrator. the counselor, and the 
Classroom teacher in career education 


Instructional Programs in the Construction Industry (4). Lec. 2, Lab. 4. Pr., VED 414 or 
graduate standing. 

Instructional Programs in the Manufacturing Industry (4). Lec. 2, Lab. 4. Pr., VED 414 or 415 
or graduate standing. 

Learning Resources in Area of Specialization (4). Pr., FED 320 or equivalent. 


M DUE V ae ct QN LUE DCUM ROMPE 
Develops end — appropriate relationship between the school and on-the-job program: records of 
coordination, student placement; improving employable skills and habits; recruitment and selection o! work 
experience applicants; work experience rotation: public information and other similar activities 
Community Programs in Adult Education (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., VED 413 or COI 


A comprehensive, field centered investigation of Adult Education programs conducted by vanous 
organizations, agencies, and groups. Emphasis will be placed upon the curriculum and instructional aspects 
of the several programs 


Organization of Instruction in Vocational-Technical Education (5). 


Trade and occupational analysis; principles and procedures of —— and selecting the skilis and 
—* Needed in the preparation of courses of instruction. Principles procedures for individualizing 
instruction 


591. 


631. 
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Problems in Teaching the Disadvantaged Adult (3-5). 


The disadvantaged adult with special emphasis on the — sociological, psychological and physiological 
factors that influence learning and participation in re ia! learning activities. 


GRADUATE 


Teacher Education in Vocational and Adult Education (5). 

Designed for supervisors of student teachers, teacher educators, and other graduate students. Major 
emphasis deal with administration of vocational education programs. research, problems which supervising 
teachers encounter in the student leaching program. 


Problems in Agricultural Occupations (5). 


Securing. organizing and interpreting information for guidance and teaching purposes, curriculum 
development, developing instruction units and planning teaching activities for on-farm and off-tarm 
occupations 


Organization and Utilization of Community Resources (5). 


Processes through which new ideas and innovations are utilized through community organization to 
maximiee the etfoctive use of physical and human resources 


Administration of Vocational and Practical Arts Education (5). 


Prepares —— personnel for leadership positions and to relate current social demands to 
vocationally onented programs Content includes philosophy and an application of procedures in 
administering and supervising new and on-going programs to meet changing socio-economic conditions 


Internship (5-15). 


Supervised, on-the-job experiences in a school, collega, or other ropriate setting. These experiences 
accompanied by regularly scheduled, on-campus discussion periods for positive evaluation and analysis of 
the intern experience 


Diagnostic Vocational Evaluation (4). Pr., PG 415 or equivalent. 

Process, principles, and techniques used to diagnose general assets and liabilities of the individual. Includes 
the functional and analysis of biographical data and the use of the evaluation interview, Emphasis ts placed 
upon the rationale underlying the selection and use of psychometric tests in vocational evaluation 


Prognostic Vocational Evaluation (4). Pr., VED 630 or consent of department head. 


Process. principles, and techniques used to determine and predict work behavior and vocational potential 
includes the rationale underlying the selection and use of occupational exploration programs, work samples, 
situational tasks, simulated work experiences, and job tryouts in vocational evaluation. 


Use and Interpretation of Vocational Evaluation Data (4). Pr., VED and 631 or COI. 
Process, principles, and techniques used in the interpretation of vocational evaluation data to clients, to 
rehabilitation personnel, and to facility staff. Focuses upon tha interpretation of data through the formal statt 
conference, vocational counseling, report writing, and follow-up. 

Work Sample Development (5). Pr., COI. 

Theoretical and technical principles related to the development, standardization, and validation of work 
samples. Supervised experience in the application of work sample 1 principles. 


Directed independent Study (1-6). 


The student's learning efforts are guided toward desired objectives. includes evaluation by professor and 
Student of work accomplished at regular intervals 


Seminar in Areas of Specialization (1-3), may be repeated for credit not to exceed 10 hours. 
—— pee Students and professors pursue cooperatively selected concepts and theoretical 
Research Studies in Education in Areas of Specialization (5). 

Review, analysis, and interpretation of available research with emphasis on designing new research to moe! 
the changing needs of the school. 

Curriculum and Teaching in Areas of Specialization (5). 


Teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences and content for curriculum improvement 


Organization of Program in Areas of Specialization (5). 

Program, organization, and development of basic and supplementary materials for guiding teachers. 
faculties. and schoo! systems in the continuous improvement ot curriculum and teaching practices. 
Evaluation of Program in Areas of Specialization (5). 

Evaluation and investigation of teaching effectiveness with attention also given to the utilization of human 
and material resources and the coordination of areas of specialization 


Prerequisites for the 651, 652, 653, and 654 courses are 18 hours of appropriate 
subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 
695 


Practicum. (1-15). 

Students get experiences closely relating theory and practice, ur ally carried on simultaneously 
Research and Thesis (Credit to be arranged). May be taken more than one quarter. 
Field Project. (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than one quarter. 

Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than one quarter. 
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Program Designators—When appropriate, certain sections of the above common 
offerings are identified by programs within the departments by the use of letter 
designations as noted below: 


(A) Agriculture, (B) Industrial Arts, (C) Trade and Industrial, (D) Distributive, (E) 
Rehabilitation, (F) Adult, (G) Technical, (H) Business, (I) Home Economics, (K) Office 
Administration, (N) Speech Pathology, (O) Behavior Disturbance, (P) Mental Retarda- 
tion, (Q) Special Education. (R) Learning Disabilities, (S) Early Childhood for the 
Handicapped, and (T) Health Occupations. 


Zoology-Entomology (ZY) 


Professors Hays, Head, Bass, Berger, Blake, Dendy, Dusi, Mason, and Mount 
Associate Professors Alexander, Causey, Cunningham, Dixon, Dobie, Folkerts, Gilliland, 
Harper, Hyche, Ivey, Kouskolekas, Pamatmat, Ramsey, Speake, and Watson 
Adjunct Associate Professor Frandsen 
Assistant Professors Ball, Bradley, Brugh, Estes, Hill, Kennamer, 
Krausman, Lawrence, Lisano, Lishak, Mullen, Pritchett, Slack, Williams, and Wit 
Instructor Christenberry 


105. Introductory Human Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab 2. All Quarters. 


The organ systems of the human body and their functions. For non-science —* only: Degree crodit may 
not be earned in both ZY 105 and BI 103. This course is designed primarily tor Home Economics students 
106. Ocean Science (6). Lec. 4, Lab. 4. Summer. 
The marine environment tor beginning college students. Taught only at the Dauphin Is1and Sea Laboratory 
Credit may no! be earned in both ZY 106 and ZY 210 or ZY 435 
Marine Biology (6). Lec. 4, Lab. 4. Pr., BI 101, 102, and 103. Summer. 
The invertebrates, vertebrates, and manne plants as communities with emphasis on local examples. Taught 
only at Dauphin Island Sea Laboratory, Credit may not be earned in both ZY 201 and 436 


201 

204. Insects (3). Lec. 3. General Elective. Winter, Spring. 

Life processes, occurrence. and importance ot insects ree credit may not be eamed in both ZY 204 and 

ZY 304 or ZY 502 oe 

205. Wildlife Conservation (3). Lec. 3. General Elective. Fall, Spring. 
Conservation and natural history of important wildiite animals, especially Alabama species. Degree credit 
may nol be earned in both ZY 205 and ZY 328 

206. Conservation in the United States (3). General elective. Winter, Summer. 
Basic facts essential to an understanding of current problems pertaining to the conservation of our rapidly 
depleting natural resources such as soil, water, minerals, forest, and wildlife. Especially planned for 
elementary and high school teachers 

207. Birds (3). Lec. 3. General Elective. Fall, Summer. 
Birds in relation to agriculture and game management, recognition of various species, flight. songs. color 
markings, and feeding habits. Degree credit may not be earned in both ZY 207 and ZY 

208. Biological Issues in Human Ecology (3). Lec. 3. All quarters. 
The origin, nature, and growth of human populations, emphasizing the role of man in past, present, and 
future ecosystems. Degree credi! may not be earned in both ZY and BI 104 

209. Bee Culture (3). Lec. 2, Lab 3. General Elective. Spring, Summer. 
Manipulation and production of bees and honey, and & consideration of bee diseases 

210 


. Introduction to Oceanography (3). Lec. 3. General Elective. Winter. 


me inh pr mta single S Syan. the ong CIONT of fe poe oe —— and the oceans, major 
ures physics, chemistry, „å ol oceans their importance to man. ree 
credit may not be earned in bot. JY 210 and ZY 435. Dea 


250. Human Anatomy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 5. Pr., Bl 101. All quarters. 

The structure of the human body combined with a comprehensive study and dissection of a large mammal 
Structural similarities and dissimilarities will be emphasized in the laboratory 

Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., BI 103 or ZY 250. All quarters. 


Function of mammalian systems with emphasis on man Laboratory exercises will provide students with an 
opportunity to validate functions on laboratory animals 


300. Genetics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., BI 101 and college algebra or equivalent. 


Basic genetic principles, theoretical basis for genetic systems. and modern areas of research. Laboratory 
emphasizes biometrical analysis of i eerte i using plants and animals. A common laboratory-recitation 
session will mee! on the "fifth day" at the lecture hour, and a two-hour data collecting laboratory will meet in 
small groups by sections. 
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Comparative Anatomy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., BI 103. All quarters. 


Comparisons of the systems of the vertebrates 


Vertebrate Embryology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., BI 103. Fall, Winter, Spring. 


Consideration of the details of fertilization, cleavage, morphogenesis, and organogenesis of tha Irog, chick, 
pig, and human trom a descriplive and analytical viewpoint. Laboratory work will consis! of prepared material 
supplemented with available living material. 


Principles of Evolution and Systematics (5). Lec. 5. Pr., Bl 102 or 103. Fall, Winter, Spring. 


The major processes, methods, and philosophic basis for present day concepts of evolution and systematios 


General Entomology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., BI 103. Fall, Spring, Summer. 


General characteristics and habits of the orders and familles of the Class insects. 


Forest Entomology (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., BI 103. Spring. 


Principles of entomology in relation to insects of forests and forest products; recognition, life histories, and 
control of major insects of forests 


General Animal Ecology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., 10 hours of biology or COI. Fall, Spring. 


Basic principles and concepts of animal ecology at the organism, population. community, and ecosystem 
levels. Laboratory emphasis on techniques and ecological principles in te field 

Introduction to Oceanography (6). Lec. 4, Lab. 4. Pr., college algebra, general chemistry, and 
genera! physics. Summer. 

The physics, chemistry, biology, and geo of the oceans. Taught only at the Dauphin Island Sea 
Laboratory. Credit may not be earned in both ZY 307 and ZY 435. 


Micrology (5). Lec. Lab 9. Pr., BI 103 and CH 207-208 or COI. Fall, Winter, Spring. 


Laboratory methods of fixation, embedding, sectioning. staining, and mounting of animal tissues, and an 
introduction to techniques of light microscopy 


Cell Biology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., 10 hours of General Biology. All quarters. 


Morphology and physiology of cell membranes, cytoplasm, and the tormad elemants of the cytoplasm and 
—— ell division, molecular transport, cellular homeostasis, and biochemical pathways of energy 
Production. 


Principles of Game Management (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3, Pr., a course in ecology. Fall, Spring. 


Fundamentals of game management theory, application, and administration 


Marine Invertebrate Zoology | (@). Lec. 4, Lab. 4. Pr., BI 101 and 103. Summer. 

The taxonomy, lite cycles, ecology, and evolution of the lower invertebrates, Protozoa through Mollusca 
Taught only at the Dauphin Island Sea Laboratory. This course may not be substituted tor ZY 501 
Marine invertebrate Zoology II (6). Lec. 4, Lab. 4. Pr., ZY 410. Summer. 

A continuation of ZY 410 including the Annelida through the Protochordata. Taught only al the Dauphin 
island Sea Laboratory. This course may not be substituted for ZY 501. 

Marine Veriebrate Zoology (6). Lec. 4, Lab. 4. Pr., BI 101, 103 and COI. Summer. 

The systematics, zoogeography, and eco! of marine fishes. reptiles, and mammals. Taught only at tne 
Dauphin isiand Sea yirik This moa e fol be substituted for ZY 521 and/or n $2 

Studies and Techniques in Field Biology and Ecology (10). Pr., major or minor in a biological 
field, COI; junior standing. Summer, odd years. 


A field trip during the summer quarter to an area or areas — from the southeastern United States. Practical 
experience in the collection and preservation of specimens. Studies of basic ecologica! phenomena in à field 
situation. Stops at institutions to visit outstanding biologists and see lield biology research in action May not 
be taken concurtently with other courses. A tee. varying with the nature and extent o! the trip, will be charged. 


Forest Wildlife Management (3). Lec. 3. Pr., FY 520 or COI. Winter. 


Principles of wildlife management as applied to forest properties. Restricted to students in torentry 


Fish and Wildlife Law Enforcement (3). Lec. 3. Spring, odd Years. Pr., junior standing. 


Basic principles and techniques of lish and wildlife laws and law enforcement. Restricted to students in 
Fisheries or Wildlite Management. 


General Ocea i . 3. Winter. Pr., ble cs, chemistry, and 
RE AUN M. Lu. acceptable physi 


Physical, chemical, and geological characteristics of the oceans. especially as they relate to present 
understanding of marine ecology and the biological productivity of maríne waters 


Marine Biology (3). Lec. 3. Pr., invertebrate zoology, general physiology. Spring. 


Marine organisms, their physiological adaptations to the environment, with emphasis on respiration, 
nutrition and feeding, osmoregulation, reproduction, and biological associations in the context of ecology 


Aquatic Communities (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., BI 102-3, junior standing. Summer. 
Environmental relations of the biota of Ireshwater habitats 


Special Problems (1-3). Pr., senior standing. 


A Zoology: B. Entomology. C. Wildlife Management. A student can register for à total of not more than three 
hours credit. 
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ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
invertebrate Zoology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., BI 103. Fall, Winter, Summer. 


Biology. taxonomy, and ecology o! invertebrate animals. 


Economic Entomology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Spring, Summer. 
Consideration of the biological aspects. life nistories, and control of insects, 


Medical Entomology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., ZY 304. Spring. 

Insects, mites, and other arthropods of medical or public health importance with emphasis on recognition 
and biology of pest species and the epidemology o! arthropod-borne diseases. 

Forest Insects (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., ZY 304, 305, or 502. Fall even years. 

Principal insects of forests and forest products; their importance, laxo , bionomics, and control 
Emphasis will be placed on life histories and habits, identification by morphological characteristics and type 
of damage, and control by chemical, biological. and cultural or forest-management practices. 

General Insect Morphology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., ZY 304. Winter. 

Comparative external anatomy and generalized internal structures of insects; characteristics used in 
taxonomy will be emphasized. 

Histology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., BI 103. All quarters. 

—— and classification of tissues: arrangement of tissues in organs and systems of vertebrate 
animals. 

Systematic Entomology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Pr., ZY 304. Spring. 


Principles of systematics and identification of insects through orders, families, genera. and species 


General Parasitology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., BI 103. All quarters. 

Origin. adaptations, physiology, and 0f parasites. Identification and life histories o! representative 
parasitic protozoa, helminths, and arth 5 with emphasis on host-parasile relationships. Techniques of 
examining animals for the presence of parasites and the proper preparation o! such collections for study 
Limnology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 104, PS 205, BI 103. Spring. 


Biological, chemical, and physical factors affecting aquatic lite 
Quantitative Genetics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., ZY 300, BY 517 or by consultation with 
instructor. Spring. 


The description and inheritance mode of traits exhibiting continuous variation: analytical procedures and 
methodology of computer use in genetics. 

Non-Mendelian Genetics (3). Pr., ZY 300. Fall. 

Current status of behavioral, cytogenetic, cytoplasmic, developmental, and recombinational genetics wil! De 
considered. 

Molecular Genetics (3). Pr., ZY 300. Winter. 

— status of molecular genetics: nucleic acids. regulation, mutagenesis, and immunology will be 
considered, 

Human Genetics (5). Lec. 5. Pr., ZY 300, CH 208. Spring. 

Effects of normai and abnormal chromosome complements, the biological interaction of genes, and the 
effects of mutation and changes in gene frequency on human populations; problems in small sample 
analysis, biochemical screening of human “carriers.” and the prospects for genetic engineering 
Vertebrate Zoology | (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., BI 103. Fall, Spring, Summer. 

Taxonomy, ecology, and evolution of fishes, amphibians, and reptiles 


Vertebrate Zoology II (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., BI 103. Fall, Spring, Summer. 

Basic taxonomy, ecology, evolution. and some biological principles of birds and mammals Laboratory 
studies in radio-telemetry, bioacooustics, and population dynamics are used in addition to classics! 
vertebrate zoology exercises. 


Animal Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., Biochemistry or ZY 310, CH 208. All quarters. 


General physiological principles common to animals of various taxa illustrated with examples that are most 
demonstrative. An effort is made to include unique physiological adaptations. 

Wildlife Biology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., ZY 328. Fall, Winter. 

Basic principles of the ecology of wildlite populations and thair relations to natura! habitat. Laboratory work 
will consist of practical exercises designed to acquaint the student with modern methodology and technique 
in studying wild bird and mamma! populations 


Wildlife Habitat Analysis (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Pr., ZY 528, BY 506. Spring, odd years. Summer. 

m exercises in vegetation analysis, utilization studies, serial photograph interpretation, and cover 
Biological Oceanography (5). Lec. 5. Pr., ZY 435 or COI. Spring. 

Oceanic ecosystems, biological productivity of the oceans, energy transter in oceanic food chains, and an 
introduction to biological oceanographic investigation. 

General Ichthyology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., BI 103. Fall. 


——— functional, raphical, and behavioral survey of fishes. Ciassification of fishes using 
monographs and keys. Field trips and laboratory work will emphasize local species 


542. 


M5. 


610. 


$12. 
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m Fisheries Management (6). Lec. 3, Lab 9. Pr., 18 hrs. of biology Including BI 103. 

ummer. 

Fisheries management designed to acquaint students with the philosophy, objectives, roblems, and 

prions involved in management decisions, Offered only at the Gulf Coast Laboratory, desan Springs, 
ississippi 

Marine Vertebrate Zoology and Ichthyology (9). Lec. 5, Lab. 12. Pr., 18 hours of blology 

including BI 103. Summer only. 

The marine chordata. including lower groups and the mammals and birds, with most emphasis on the fishes. 

Offered only at the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, Ocean Springs, Mississippi 

Marine invertebrate Zoology (9). Lec. 5, Lab 12. Pr., 18 hrs. biology including Bi 103 and ZY 

501. Summer. 

The manne invertebrates, especially those o! the Mississippi Sound region. Emphasis is placed on the 

structure, classification, —— relationships, and tunctional processes. Otfered only at the Gulf Coast 

Laboratory, Ocean Springs. Mississippi. 

Marine Ecology (7*4). Lec. 3, Lab 6. Pr., BI 102, ZY 501, and acceptable chemistry. Summer. 

The relationship of marine organisms to their environment, and the effects of the environment on the 

—— and distribution of marine organisms. Offered only at the Gulf Coast Laboratory, Ocean Springs. 
I sissippt 

Zoogeography of the Vertebrates (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., ZY 521, or COI. Winter, even years. 

Principles o! geographic distribution of vertebrate animals 

Mammatian Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab 3. Pr., CH 208, ZY 250 or equivalent, and ZY 310 or 

Biochemistry. Fall, Spring. 

A treatment of cellular bioelectric phenomena, muscle contractility, neurophysiology, and cardiovascular 

physiology. Laboratory will utilize modern methodology for the observation of phys logical fact. 

Mammalian Physiology II (5). Lec. 4, Lab 3. Pr., ZY 560 or equivalent. Winter, Summer. 

ad continuation of ZY 560 with emphasis upon respiratory, renal, digestive, metabolic, and endocrine 
ysiology 


GRADUATE 
Insect Morphology and Embryology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., ZY 507. Fall. 


A comparative selected arthropod strfictures study and a consideration of embryological development and 
metamorphosis in insects. 
Advanced Insect Taxonomy (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Pr., ZY 510. Summer, odd years. 


Principles of systematics including phylogeny with emphasis on a particular group of insects which the 
Student may choose. 


insect Physiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., ZY 524 and ZY 601. Spring, even years. 
General and comparative physi of the organ systems o! insects. A minimum of two literature reviews will 
be made by each student during the quarter. 

Insect Toxicology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Winter. 

Toxic action of insecticides; analysis, preparation and use of insecticides; spray residues in relation to 
health; research methods in i toxicology. 

Omithology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., ZY 522. Spring. 

Ecology and behavior of birds. 

Mammalogy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., ZY 522. Winter. 

Taxonomy, ecology. and behavior of mammals. 

Farm Game Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., ZY 528. Winter, odd years. 

Application of game management theories, techniques, and administration with special emphasis on farm 
game species. For graduste students majoring in Game Mangement or Fisheries Management. 

Forest and Range Game Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., ZY 528. Spring, even years. 
Application of game management theories, techniques, and administration with special reterence to torent 
and range game. For graduate students majoring in Game Management or Fisheries Management 
Advanced Applied Entomology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., ZY 502. Fall. 


Integrated control of the principal insects by environmental, biological, genetic, chemical, and legal means 


immature Forms of insects (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., ZY 510. Winter. 

Structure and identification of immature forms of insects: methods of collecting and preserving: develop- 
Ment and use of keys for classitying immature insects. 

Advanced Insect Toxicology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., ZY 604. Spring, odd years. 

Mode of action, mode of entry, relation of chemical structure to Toxicity, and precision methods of 
determination of insecticides; recent developments in the field of insecticide chemistry 

Insect Pathology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., BY 300, ZY 502 and COI. Spring, even years. 


The microorganiams associated with diseases in insects and their pathological effects on insects and insect 
populations. 
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Biological Contro! of insects (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr. ZY 502. Spring, odd years. 


Biology. ecology. classification, and behavior of predators, parasites, and disease agents infiuencing insect 
populations. Utilization of biotic agents tor management of pest populations. 


Ichthyology (3). Lec. 3. Pr., ZY 538 or COI. Winter. 

Fishes of the world, emphasizing morphology, distribution. and life history. Review of world literature on finn 
systematics 

Advanced Invertebrate Zoology (5). Lec. 3, Lab 6. Pr., ZY 501 or COI. Spring, Odd Years. 


The biology of minor invertebrate phyla with special emphasis on morphology and taxonomy. 


—— Invertebrate Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., ZY 501 and COI. Spring, even 


The physiological mechanisms of invertebrates with special amphasis on respiration, excretion, reproduc- 
tion, locomotion, nutrition, circulation, and behavior. 


History and Literature of Zoology (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., graduate standing. Fall. 


A historical review of the classical authors and great works in zoological literature. Laboratory will 
concentrate on examining and learning to use journals, abstracts, and reference materials in the library 


Organic Evolution (5). Pr., ZY 300. Fall. 
Evolutionary principles as illustrated by the various biological disciplines, particularly genetics, paleontol 
ogy. zoogeography. and systematics in general 


Immunology and Physiology of Parasites (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., ZY 511, BY 300, ZY 524, and 
COI. Winter, even years. 


immunity mechanisms to infections of protozoan and helminth parasites. Chemical physiology of host- 
parasite relationship to include nutrition, metabolism, toxicity, and chemotherapy. 


Advanced Quantitative Genetics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., ZY 517. Fall, odd years. 


Advanced concepts of analyzing quantitative genetic characters in plant and anima! species 


Advanced Genetics (5). Pr., ZY 300 and ZY 518. Winter, odd years. 

Non-Mendelian hereditary systems, regulation of gene action as it influences growth, differentiation, and 
development. and the status of contemporary genetics research. 

Biochemical Genetics (3). Prs., ZY 300, ZY 519, corequisite, ADS 519. Spring, even years. 


Gene action on the biochemical level pertaining to metabolism, differentiation, immuno-genetics, and 
mutagenesis. Emphasis on research in prokaryotic and eukaryotic systems 


Helminthology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 8. Pr., ZY 511. Spring. 


Advanced morphology, physiology. life cycles. and nost-parasite relationships of helminths, Opportunity tor 
making extensive literature studies and collections o! the parasites of a particular group of animals in which 
the student is most interested. 


Protozoology (5). Lec. 3, Lah. 6. Pr., ZY 511. Winter, odd years. 
Free-living and parasitic protozoa Important to agriculture, wildiife, and man. Morphology, physiology, 
reproduction, ecology, and life histories of parasitic forms will be emphasized 


Furbearer and Waterfowl Managemant (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., ZY 528. Winter, even years. 


For graduate students with a major or minor in wildlife management A study of furbearer and watertowl 
resources. Emphasis is placed on problems of management and utilization. 


Ecology of Animal Populations (3). Lec. 3. Pr., ZY 306. Winter. 


Structure, dynamics, and natural regulatory mechanisms of animal populations: survival strategies 
emphasizing reproduction, competition. and adaptations to environmental changes 


Herpetology (5). Lec. 1, Lab. B. Pr., ZY 521. Spring. 


The morphology, taxonomy, ecology, and behavior of amphibians and reptiles. Laboratory collecting, 
preserving, and identification of local specimens will be an important Consideration. 


Nematology (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., ZY 501 or 511. Spring. 


identification o! the free-living soil- and aquatic nematodes and of the insect-parasitic nematodes. Detailed. 
consideration of aspects of nematode morphology, reproduction, development, behavior, physiology, and 


ecology. 
Physiology of the Cell (3). Pr., ZY 310 and 524. Fall. 


Examination of the basic physiological processes al the cellular level with the tools and approaches of 
physical science. 


Neurobiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., ZY 524. Winter. 


Morphology. physiology, and evolution of the central, autonomic, and neurohormonal systems of the 
vertebrate 


Renal and Digestive Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., ZY 524. Fall. 
A comprehensive study of renal and digestive mechanisms for the qualified student in animal physiology 


Endocrinology (5). Pr., ZY 524 and AH 519. Spring. 


A comprehensive treatment of the classical and modern literature of endocrinology for the qualified student 
in anima! biology 
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Experimental Endocrinology (5). Pr., ZY 647 or taken concurrently. Spring. 


Laboratory studies of endocrine contro! mechanisms utilizing surgical, bioassay, biochemical assay 
histochemical, and autoradiographic methods and techniques. 


Biological Effects of Radiation (5). Lec. 3, Lab 6. Pr., ZY 310 or 524 or equivalent, PS 205 and 
206 or equivalent, or COI. Summer. 


An introduction to radiation biology including radiation physics; radiation detection equipment; dosimetry 
the effects of ionizing radiation at molecular, cellular, organ, and organismic levels, and radioprotection 


Seminar. (Credit to be arranged.) 
Problems in Marine Zoology (4-9). Pr., ZY 542 or 548. All year. 


Supervised research on specific problems in marine zoology tor graduates. Offered only at The Gulf Coast 
Research Laboratory, Ocean Springs, Mississippi 


Special Problems (2-5). All quarters. 
A. Zoology; B. Entomology; C. Apiculture; D. Parasitology; E. Physiology: F. Wildlife 


Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 
Doctoral Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) 
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Faculty and Staff 


1977-78 


(The parenthetical designation after a faculty member's title indicates his department, 
except in the School of Pharmac dete contains no formal departments. The first date 
after the title indicates the year of first appointment to any position in the institution; the 
second, the year of appointment to present rank.) 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


PrütLPOfz/ Hant 55 ——— President, 1965 
A.B., Washington and Lee University; Ph.D., Yale University: D.D. (Hon.), Stetson University; LL.D. (Hon), 
Washington and Lee University; LLD. (Hon.) University of Florida; LLD. (Hon.), University of Alabama. 


LANHAM; BER. Ty JE. iniinis Vice President for Administration, 1939, 1972 
BS. Clemson University. M.S.. University of Tennessee; Ph.D. Michigan State University, 
LITTLETON, TAYLOR D. s. Vice President for Academic Affairs 


and Professor (English), 1957, 1972 
BS., M.A., Ph.D., Florida State University 


CARROLL, CHESTER C. ........... orn ronssi oiii Vice President for Research, 1965, 1972 
BSEE, MSEE, Ph.D. University of Alabama 
BRAMLETT, GENE À. orarin: Vice President for Extension 


and Public Service, 1975 
B.S.. Murray State University: M.S.. Ph.D., University of Kentucky 


WAREBAY) ER, Ly aoc dacatibie enl der s de RS megs Assistant to the President, 1950, 1960 
BA, MA., Louisiana State University. M.A., Ed.D., Columbia University 
GRANT, W. HAROLD Special Assístant to the President 


& Professor (Counselor Education), 1957, 1975 
B S., Auburn University; Ed.D.. Columbia University 
BARNES, BENJAMIN B. ............ Director of Computer Center and Associate 
rofessor (Electrical Engineering), 1963 
B.E.E., Auburn University; M.S.E.E . University of Alabama, Ph.D. Auburn University 
BRADBERRY, GEORGE L. ......... Executive Secretary of Alumni Association 
Director of Auburn Development Procter: 1951, 1976 
B.S, University of Georgia 
CATER, KATHARINE C. sees Dean of Student Life and Social Director, 1946, 1976 
A.B., Limestone College: M.A. Mercer University; M.S., Syracuse University; LIILD., Limestone College. 
DODGE, ENCEL H. Director of Contract and Grant Development, 1968 
B S. Purdue University: M.S.. Washington University. 
Foy, JAMES E. ............... Dean of Student Affairs, and Associate Professor 
(Counselor Education), 1950, 1960 
AB. MA. University o! Alabama; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 





FUNCHESS, LINWOOD E. ,,..... ——— Director o! Buildings and Grounds, 1957 
., Auburn University; M.S., Cornell University. 
—— [id e ETENEE EEE EEEN EON Campus Planner and Architect, 1967 
BA Arch., University of Florida. 
HAYLEY, LEE RE Lese. ista bees sb RAISER UUUAAT AG Director of Athletics,1972 
. MS., Auburn University 
Howe YOLLAN G IL ruis eov idt Seri Director of Libraries and Librarian IV,1973 
B.. Oklahoma Baptist University: M.S., Kansas State Teachers College; Ph.D., University of tilinols 
Lerscnvcr, j GERALD — eieegpad «Director of Institutional Analysis, 1963, 1966 
MA.. Colorado State College: Ed.D.. Auburn University 
Nor Rosert LI MAUERCULUD. esr oo E Director o! University Personnel Services, 1974 
B.A. University of Florida, M.A., University of North Carolina. 
PARKS, PAUL F. eene Dean of The Graduate School and Professor 


(Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1965, 1972 
BS., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D.. Texas AAM University 


RILEY, A zb it ans Saad cec ed SO an RE Business Manager and Treasurer, 1963, 1973 
-8.. Auburn University. 
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TINCHER, WILBUR As, JR., ..-cceccceersecencssesesesescenes Dean of Student Services & 
Professor (Educational Administration), 1958, 1966 
A.B., M.A., Ed.D.. University of Kentucky. 
WARMAN, JAMES C. .......... Director of Water Resources Research Institute 


and Associate Professor (Civil Engineering), 1965, 1970 
A.B., M.S.. West Virginia University. 


WEGENER, EDWARD P. ............c.:seceseereecensenersnves Director of Educational Television, 1954 
B.S., University of Minnesota. 
WHITE, J. HERBERT Director of University Relations, 1960, 1965 


B.S., Auburn University 


ACADEMIC ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 
AND FACULTY 


Rouse, R. DENNIS .............. Dean of School of Agriculture and Director of 
Agricultural Experiment Station System, 1949, 1972 
B.S., M.S.. University of Georgia: Ph.D., Purdue University. 
MCPHEETERS, E. KEITH ....... Dean of School of Architecture and Fine Arts 
and Professor (Architecture), 1969 
B.Arch., Oklahoma State University; M.F.A. in Architecture, Princeton University. 
HOBBS, EDWARO H. .................... Dean of School of Arts and Sciences and 
Professor (Political Science), 1967 
A.B., University of North Carolina; M.A., University of Alabama: Ph.D.. Harvard University. 
HORTON, GEORGE R., JR. ........ Dean o! Schoo! of Business and Professor 
(Marketing and Transportation), 1968, 1973 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Virginia. 


BLAGKBURN. STACK fe. Dean of School of Education, 1975 
B.S., Florida State University; M.A. Peabody College; Ed.D., New York University 

HANEMAN, VINCENT S., JR. ..... Dean of School of Engineering, Director of 
Engineering Experiment Station and Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1972 
S.B., Massachusetts Institute of Technology: M.S.E.. Ph.D.. University of Michigan. 

GALBRAITH, RUTH L. sse Dean of School of Home Economics and 


Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1970, 1973 
B.S., Ph.D.. Purdue University. 


COOPER, BEN 5 —— Dean of School of Pharmacy & Professor, 1973 
A.B., B.S., M.S., Ph.D., University of North Carolina. 

GREENE, JAMES E. |... Dean of School of Veterinary Medicine, 1937, 1958 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. 

ABNEY, JACQUELINE M. .. Adjunct Instructor (Educational Media), 1972 
B.App.A., M.E.M., Auburn University 

KBREY. EOTHE DU re FUA Crean sini RARE MIUBRIUUIRIG UTERE eae Professor (Art), 1950, 1967 
BAA., M.A.A., Auburn University. 

ACHEE, NICHOLAS, JR. ................. Librarian IIl, Head, Science-Technology 


Division (Library), 1968 
BA. MA, MS.LS.. Louisiana State University. 


ADAIR, RAYMOND G. ............. Adjunct Assistant Professor (Counselor Education), 1973 
B.S., West Georgia College: M.Ed., Ed.D., Auburn University. 


BOAMS. ARTHUH Ls Noe oriens E Librarian Il (Library), 1973 
B.A., University of lowa; M.L.S., University of Maryland 

ADAMS, CHRISTINE A. ........ Instructor (Rehabilitation & Special Education), 1972, 1975 
B.S., Auburn University: M.A., University of Alabama. 

ADAMS, DONALD R. ..........2..scsepersenesnesveevense Student —— Specialist 

(Student Development Services), 1973 

B.S., University Southern Mississippi: J.D.L.. University of Alabama 

PDAMS, THRED 12 E E a) fagi bet cie a Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1955, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Louisiana State University; Ph.D., University of California. 

ADAMB, FREDERICK B 2,45:::: :12::22:22:::5 3:2 527 52058) 9o sania Assistant Professor 


(Management), 1973, 1975 
B.S.E.E., Auburn University; B.S.I.M., Massachusetts Institute of Technology: M.B.A., University of Alabama: 
Ph.D., Florida State University. 


ADAMS, GWENDOLYN J, ...........eeeree Instructor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1969 
B.A., Birmingham-Southern College: M.A.. Syracuse University. 
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ADAMS, JAMES MES Associate Professor (Marketing & Transportation), 1969 
. MBA. D.B.A., Georgia State University. 
Avans, MunaaY, JR. ....... Assistant Professor (Sociolo: logy & Anthropology), 1964, 1970 
, MA. University ‘ot Mississippi: Ph.D.. University of Kent 
ADRIAN, "JOHN LIRE case Assistant Professor (Agricultural Economics & 
Rural Sociology), 1974 
B.AA.. MS., Auburn University: Ph.D., University of Tennessee 
ALBERT, R; Ac, JR. iesus Assistant Professor (Small Animal Surgery 
& Medicine), 1962, 1966 
D V.M., M5. Auburn University. 


ALBRITTON, WILLIAN P., JR. ... Assistant Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1962, 1971 
B.SEE. MS. Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Tennessee. 


ADKINSON, But Mr a aag ae tn Instructor (Chemical Engineering), 1973 
8.5.. Auburn University. 

ALDERMAN, CHARLES a A A aaea A Assistant Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1977 
B.S., ., Auburn University 

ALEXANDER, popes Be asosaszasasabispasopssedstwesevesescevecevessuveast Assistant Professor (Music), 1972 

, MM.. University of Texas 
ALEXANDER, HERMAN Dueh Associate Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1950, 1966 
. Ph.D., Auburn University- 

ADU. MicrON JJ operi N Professor (Management), 1968, 1975 

B.S., University of Illinois; M.B.A., St. Louis University; D B.A.. Georgia State University 





ALFORD; ———— ani (Physics), 1952, 1964 
B.A.. Vanderbilt University; M. Calitornia Institute of Technolog) 

ALLEN, CONRAD M. ..... enne Associate Professor — — Education), 1969 

S., University of Alabama; M.A., University of Houston; Ph.D., University of Southern Mississippi 

ALLEN, ELIZABETH G. ....,.....-.. Associate Professor ——— Education), 1969, 1975 
B.A.. University of Alabama, M.Ed., Ph.D., University of Southern Mississi 

FILEN ARRAS i T Intern (Small Animal — & Medicine), 1976 
DV M Oklahoma State University. 

ALLEN, THOMAS .. wA ace d Supervisor (University Bookstore), 1973, 1974 

ALLEN, ARG SYKES . eee. Hargis Professor (English), 1964, 1973 

M.A., Ph.D., Vanderbilt University. — 
ALLEN, ‘Waupetce Me so. naacapegeaatasavesqecaas? Instructor (Foreign Language), 1974 
„ M.A., University of Georgia. 

ALLEN, —— —D — Professor dati phe 1966, 1972 
'A.B.. Cent ntre College: 4.D., M.A., University of Alabama; B.D., Union Theological Se 

ALLEY, ALVIN | AR Se ies Associate Professor (Secondary Education), 1966, 1972 


M.A. Ph D. Florida State University 


ALLISON, Pay. — Associate Professor [Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures), 1950, 1963 
Western Carolina College: M.S.. North Carolina State University; Ph.D.. Louisiana tate University. 


EAr ——— —— instructor (Mathematics), 1975 
M.S., Warsaw University; Ph.D, Mathematical institute of Polish Academy of Science 
ALVERSON, WILLIAM J., JA. sees Assistant to the Dean & Director 


(School of Agriculture & Agricultural Experiment Station), 1965, 1974 
B.S..M Ed., Auburn University. 


AMACHER, FIOHABI E a —— Professor (English), 1957. 1965 
A.B., Ohio University; Ph.D., University of Pittsburgh 
AMASON, ES E AAT, Adjunct Instructor (Secondary Education), 1974 
. MEd. Auburn University 

— pe A PEE troc net — Professor Horton, 1958, 1968 
B.S.. Rutgers University; M.S.. University of Delaware; Ph.D., Michigan State University 

AMOS, JOHN Lee PET) Assistant Professor (Electrical i| Engineering), 1969, 1972 

, Auburn University; M S.E.E., Georgia Institute of Technology: Ph.D., Auburn University 

ANOELEON, FIOGBERNT NT NE each —— Professor (Philosophy), 1965, 1973 

e» A. Los 4 Angeles City College: A B. equivalent, University of Chicago: A niversity of Southern 


ANDERSON, JOEL L. ..... Assistant Professor — & Special Education), 1967 
S.E., M.A.C., University ot Flonda; Ed.D., Auburn Uni 


ANDERSON, LENDA JO 
B S. Louisiana Tech University. 


—— (Consumer Affairs), 1971 
.. Louisiana State University. 








ANDREWS, GLENN M. .......... Research Associate (Vocational & Adult Education), 1975 
A., University of Maryland; M.Ed.. Auburn University 
ANGELL RoBERT ? Mu Assistant Professor (Accounting and Finance), 1974 


B.S.B.A., University of North Carolina; M.B.A., University of Virginia, D.B.A.. Florida State University. 
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ANTHONY, CAROL H. . Librarian (Learning Resources Center), 1971 
B.A., University of Cincinnati. 'B. s. ‘in L S. ‘University of Illinois: M.Ed., Auburn University 
ANTHONY, W. Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1953, 1955 


B.S., University of Illinois; as A&M University; Ph.D., Cornell University 


ARMENAKIB, ACHILLES À.. . Assistant Professor (Management), 1973 
B.S., MBA. Louisiana Technical. ‘University; D B. A, Mississippi State University 





ARMOUR, eure ANN ., s Director, Project Uplift, 1974 
B.S., University of Kentucky: M ‘A. ‘Stetson ‘University. 
ARMOUR HOLDS Professor and Head ( Religion), 1973 
B.A.. Baylor University; B.D., Southern Baptist Theological Seminary S.T.M., Th.D., Harvard University 
AEREN HAVANDE guis ja uxpessi sueta rr FU CU ME Professor (Physics), 1960, 1971 
B.S. Birmingham-Southern College; M.S., Ph.D.. University of Virginia. 
ASKEW, WILLIAM C.. . Assistant Professor (Chemical Engineering), 1967 
4 MSS, Auburn. University: Ph. D. "University ot Flonda 
— ME — Professor and Head (Secondary Education), 1956, 1964 
B.S., University of Chattanooga: M.S., Ph.D., University of North Carolina. 
ATTLEBERGER, MARIE H. Scissiveserratstossapes Associate Professor (Microbiology), 1947, 1959 
., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D.. University of Alabama. 
Avaust, “JOHN A — Instructor (Small Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1973, 1975 
et. Med., MRCVS. Royal Vet. College, University of London 
AULL, Jon Py oop Er iR: Assistant Protessor (Chemistry), 1974 
B., University of North Carolina; PhD.. North Carolina State University. 
Austi, DEBORAH W.. — mtm .. Archival Assistant (Archives), 1972 
|, M.A. Auburn University. 
— " — masia Director, Birmingham Oftice (Engineering 
Extension), 1972 


BME.. Auburn University: M.S.LM., Purdue University. 
BAGGETT, WILLIAM aa AA —— Assistant Professor (Art), 1976 
M.F.A., Auburn University. 


BAGWELL eon E. ..... Assistant Professor and Acting Head (Geography), 1950, 1956 
< M.S., University of North Carolina. 


—E Mansa ee Sot pe Speech Pathologist (Speech Communication), 1974 
M,S.C., Auburn University 

BALL, Wirono c't Professor tParholoyy and Parasitology), 1942, 1972 
.. MS. Auburn University; 50,0,, Johns Hopkins Un 

BAKER, ‘anon Pic cesurvasyerurssyeseseovecensope Professor and Head of rtment 


Marketing and painti a METI 1974 
5S.. University of Louisville: M.B.A.. D.B.A., Indians University. 


BAKER, M MARSHARL aea Protessor (Chemistry), 1957, 1965 
B.S., Missouri Valley College. M:S., Ohio State University; Ph.D.. University of Mi 
BAKER, RICHARD A. ...... Executive Director (Alabama Advisory Colina an 


Vocational Education), 1963, 1971 
8 5. MS., Auburn University; Ed.D., Oklahoma State University, Ed.D., Auburn University 


BAKER ROBERT esee phe ones serpent eee TES Assistant Professor (Psychology), 1972 
BS , Ph.D. Louisiane State University 
BALL, JOHN — TU eeu TEM EMI P BM Tea ran Assistant Director of Purchasing,1967, 1974 
, M.E.. Auburn University 
BALL, MARY JJ — Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1974 
B S. Trinity University, M.S., Ph.D , Texas AAM University. 
BALL, RICHARD RUA REST SORT TONO HINC Professor (Mathematics), 1954, 1960 
, Ph.D.. University of Winois 
Banen, Auien BAN LE iuis hiaai Professor (Mechanical E ngines * 1961, 1967 
„ Lamar State College of Technology: M.S M E.. Texas ASM Uni Riou University 
BARFIELD, J—— KI] ec uiri estos qeauig tus cap FUB UMI Uie Head Football —* 1972, 1975 
University of Southern Mississippi 
BARKER, KENNETH J Alumni Associate Professor (Pharmacy), 1975 
., M.S.P., University of Florida, Ph.D., University of Mississippi. 
BARKER, * — Alumni Protessor (Speech Communication), 1976 
, Ph.D., Ohio University 
Bankman, Davi JJ itai i ek Intern (Small Animal Surgery), 1975 
V.M.. Purdue University 
BARNES, ATR OCURRA Electrical Engineer (Electrical Engineering), 1972 
EE, MSEE, Auburn University. 
— PEGGY N.. nnns SP@Clalist | (Political Science), 1975 


BA. Auburn University. at Montgomery. 
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BARNES, EOWARO G. . . Assistant Professor (Laboratory Experiences), 1973 
A.B. MA, Marshall University: 'EEd.. Auburn University 
BARNES, — Coordinator (Student Development), 1973, 1976 


B.A. Texas Women's University; M.Ed., Ed.D., Auburn University 
Barry, Many E. . . Assistant Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1973 
b5. St. Joseph College: M.S., New York University: Ed.0,, Temple University. 
BARSANTI, JEANNE A. ... ... Adjunct Instructor (Small Animal Surgery & 
icine), 1974, 1975 





B.A. Trinity College: D.V.M.. Cornell University, 





BARTLES, JMEE hne cru Professor of Radiology (Veterinary Madicina), 1967, 1976 
B.S.. Oregon State University; D.V.M., Washington State University; M.S, University of Guelph, 
BARTON, K MARTHA — Assistant Professor (Field Services), 1972, 1974 
.. MA.. University of Alabama; Ed.D., Auburn University. 
BASKERVILL MARGARET M, ..... ems Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1943, 1965 
AB. Randolph-Macon Women's College; M.A., University of Michigan: Ph.D., Auburn University. ' 
BASS, MAK He oaos —— Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1959, 1970 
B5., Troy State University; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University 
BAVOA, LALIT Tox. Research Associate (Pharmacy), 1974 
B.S.. Guarat University, India; M.S.. Tuskegee Institute. 
BAXLEY, HARRY E., JR... eerte Assistant Professor (Architecture), 1975 
B.Arch., M Arch., Georgia Institute of Technology. 
BAYNE, DAVID R Assistant Professor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1972 
B.A., Tulane University; M.S.. Ph.D., Auburn University. 
BEALS, HAROLD a AO an aaa Associate Professor (Forestry), 1960, 1969 
., M.S.. Ph.D.. Purdue University 
BEAR, ROBERT JJ pes Ves di MR CRT Comptroller, Business Office, 1961, 1973 
, Cornell University; M.B.A., George Washington University 
Beano, A PU peat — Assistant Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1965, 1969 
M.B.A., Auburn University 
Beck, DAVE ARDUIS TSNRS —— Assistant Football Coach, 1974 
BA., Auburn University. 
Beau DORIS Bi. sinss serorek stessi aasan menani Adjunct Instructor (Educational Media), 1976 
4 M.S., Auburn University. 
— Royce ——————— Professor & Head imeqnanice) Engineering), 1977 
8 S. ME. M.S., University of Illinois, Sc.D., Washington University (St. Loui 
BECKETT, ‘SIDNEY DWAYNE ....... enn Professor (Physiology & & Pharmacology 1973 
B.S., Mississippi State University: D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University; Ph 
BECKWITH, am raa € Business Manager of Athletics, 1951, 1972 
B.S.. Auburn University. 
BEGEN, ARTHOM Crass —— Assistant Professor ee 1974 
B.B. A.. University of lowa; M.B.A., Memphis State University; D.B.A., Mississippi S! 
BEEBE, ARCHIE "M OE TRETT Associate Professor (Pharmacy), 1974 
, Medical College of Virginia; Ph.D., Virginia Commonwealth University. 
—— — S., JR. eee Head Tennis Coach (Athletic Department), 1976 
BA. University of Florida 
BELL, LANSFORD Assistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 1973 
B.S., M.S., University of Maryland; Ph.D., Vanderbilt University 
BELL, ROBERT |i dex, npe e Radiological Safety Officer, Radiological Safety, 1971 
., Purdue University. 
BELL, —* RIEA NPE ORTO Professor (Agricultural Economics & 


Rural Sociology), 1956, 1971 
B.S. M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D. Michigan State University. 
BELLANTE, DONALD M. ......... ener Associate Professor (Economics), 1970, 1976 
5.. Bryant College; M.B.A., Washington University: Ph.D.. Florida State University. 
BELMONTE, ALBERT j| WERL T E E AE Assistant Protessor (Pharmacy), 1972 
BS., Northeastern University; Ph.D., University of Connecticu 
BELSEN, Tuomas —— (History), 1957, 1968 
M.A., Ph.D. "Vanderbilt University. 
——— EOWIN J. ....... Assistant Professor (Health, Physical Education 
& Recreation), 1970 
B.S. M.S., Springtield College. 
BENNETT,  ALLISON [eem Assistant Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1969 
S., Oklahoma State University; Ph.D., Auburn University 
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BENSON, DEORGE L. ninian aRar Instructor (Botany & Microbiology), 1969 
.. M.S. University of South Carolina. 


BerLev, MARY E. ... Adjunct Instructor (Secondary Education), 1976 
A.C.T., Auburn University. 


BENZ, GEnALD | a ATONEN Associate Professor (Pathology & Parasitology), 1967, 1971 
., D.V.M.. Purdue University: M.S., Ph.D., University of Wiscon: 


BERGER, ROBERT pee deter ee neue — (Zoology-Entomology), 1963, 1970 
„ M.S., Texas ABM University 


BERGFELD, WILLIAM Om E 
. Texas ASM University. 





"T AY PONES EK —— Assistant Protessor (Agronomy & Soils), 1968 
BS. ., Texas ABM University: M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University 
BIBLIS, CUMING E E a s aD Professor (Forestry), 1965, 1973 
.F., University of Thessaloniki. M.F.. D.F., Yale University, 
BICKEL Data Processing Auditor 


(Financial Data Processing), 1945, 1968 
BIRKETT, JOHN it- Municipal Technical Assistant (Public Research Program), 1971 
B.S.A.E., Parks Air Collage. 
BLACKSTONE, JOHN H. e Professor (Agricultural Economics 
& Rural Sociology), 1938, 1953 
8.5., MS, Auburn University 


BLACK, GAINED — Associate Professor (Architecture), 1974, 1976 
University of Alabama: M.F.A.. University of Georgia. 


BLAKE, -Gtonae H., JR. . . Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1947, 1965 
. M.S., Auburn University: "PhD. “University of tliinois. 


BLARNEY, WILLIAM G. G. ............. Associate Professor (Technical Services), 1958, 1961 
Nova Scotia Technical College. M.Sc.. Ohio State University. 


BLEVINS, NNR ANCE T. nahone a lait Assistant Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1973 
Appalachian State University: MLS.. Ph.D., North Carolina State University. 


BLow, “Jon ESIET Adjünct Instructor (Sociology and Anthropology), 1972 
A., University of Florida. M.Div.. University of the South. M niversity of 


Bormann, CHARLES TEI T EE E EE Manager, Student Health ith Confer, 1973 
New York University. 


BOLAND, JOSEPH Es | eer Associate Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1961, 1972 
MS. Auburn University: Ph.D., Georgia Institute of Technology. 


BOLT, —* CM ccm m Supervisor, Student Services, Data Processing, 1971, 1973 
BOND, ALETHA WILSON .... Assistant Professor (Health, m Education 


& Recreation), 1967, 1973 
AB., Coker College: M.Ed., Auburn University. 


BOND, EVELYN BRANCH . Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1965, 1968 
B.S., Berry College. M.Ed., Auburn University, 






BOND, GORDON rint dco a1 OR a LE | Associate Professor (History), 1967, 1976 
., M.A., Ph.D., Flanda State University. 
BORING, Jost — — Assistant Professor (Veterinary Medicine), 1970 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. D.V.M., „ Auburn University. 

BORN, — |, S eg ot ur Assistant Professor (Pharmacy), 1972 
B.S., University of Arkansas, M.S.. Ph.D., Purdue University 

BORTON, THOMAS | See ere Assistant Professor (Speech Communication), 1975 

A., Ph.D. University of lilinots. 

Bost, Nr K IEE SEE A EE L E SUP T Instructor (Music), 1976 
B.M.. University of North Carolina; State University 

Habt. ANTHONY G1 Associate Professor (Art), 1975 
Art Students League; New York School of Visual Arts. 

BOSTON, ROBERT Ole Sogea — Associate Professor (Economics), 1950, 1959 


. WLS.. University of Alabama. 


— pen L. Coordinator of Loans, Student Financial Aid, 1972 
B.S. University of Montevallo; M.R.E., Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary. 





BOWMAN, GALE M. instructor (Small Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1976 
D.V.M., Michigan State University. 
BOWMME, JULIA. B. 5er —— Instructor (Speech Communication), 1973 
B.A., Converse College, M.A., University of Tennessee. 
Boyp, Cuaupe | Ret Associate Professor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1971 
S., Mississippi State University: Ph.D., Auburn University. 
Bovb, Rosent Ft J — Assistant Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1968 


n Auburn University 
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BovyiLES, WIDOF RU a A Associate Professor (Psychology), 1970 
B.S. University of Chattanooga. Ph.D.. Univeralty of Tennessee. 

BRACKIN, H. GLENN... iu. Television Operations Manager, Educational 

Television, 1960, 1968 

B.S., Auburn University. 

BRACKIN, PATRICIA L. |... Administrative Assistant (Alumni Office), 1956, 1975 

BRADBERRY, RICHARO P. . . Librarian II and Humanities Librarian (Library), 1974 

, Alabama State University, M.S.L.S., Atlanta University, 

Aan BERT E. . Professor and Head ( Speech Co pa ne eg 1973 

AB Birmingham-Southern College. M.A., University of Alabama: iorida State Uni Ai 


BRADLEY, ELva E. Admissions and Financial Aid Counselor (High Schoo 
and Junior College Relations & Student Financial Aid), 1976 
B 5., Tuskegee Institute: M.Ed., Auburn Uni 
BRADLEY, JAMES T... Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1976 
B.S., University of Wisconsin: PhO., University of Washington. 


BRAMLETT, CAROL H. . qe 
B.M. Murray State University. 
BRANCH, ERAN EM E. .... Assistant Professor (Physiology & Pharmacology), 1970, 1974 

Ph.D , Auburn University 


... Adjunct Instructor (Elementary Education), 1976 





—— pa rR SC rnm Professor and Head (Building Science), 1968 
BS., M.S., University of Illinois. 
BRANDT, MARK Specialist |! (Political Science), 1974, 1975 
B 5, Auburn University 
BRANN, SYLWA A Acsi — ~. Assistant Professor (Foreign Language), 1972 
, Kansas State College: M.A.. Ph.D., University of Minots 
BIDUO. si^ Lc Sae — Assistant Professor (Small Animal 


Surgery & Medicine), 1974, 1976 
B.V. Sc., M.V. Sc. Ph.D., University of Sidney: M.R.C.V.S., London 


BRAWNER, WULAN aS en er instructor (Veterinary Medicine), 1975 
8.5. M.S. University of Flonda, D. V.M.. Auburn University 

BREEN DONRA Ux ccisescastaecy ——— Assistant Professor {Gbamiatry), 1972 

B S.. Loyola University: M.S., University of Virginia: Ph.D., Louisiana State Un 

BAEWER, ROBERT N. . „Associate P Professor (Poultry — 1968, 1974 
B.5,, M.S., Auburn University, ‘PhD. "University of Georgia 

BREYER, ,BURNAND EE OE ufe Lead —— Professor (English), 1949, 1966 

. Vanderbilt University; MA., Louisiana State University: Ph. D., University o! Virginia 

Bnrm — A. . Hollifield Professor (English), 1948, 1967 
AB. AM, Syracuse University: ‘Ph. D. “University ‘ol Washington 

BRITTIN, Bur LSA, E Assistant Professor (English), 1970 

M.A., Auburn University, 
prone RICHARD E. ........... Assistant Professor (Secondary Education), 


irector, IPCF Program, 1972, 1975 
BA.. University of Maryland: M.Ed., Auburn University; Ph.D., Florida State University 
BROLIN, JAMES C. . Extension Associate (Rehabilitation Services Education), 1975 
BS. Northern Illinois University: M.S., University of We 
BROOKS, GEORGE B. — Professor and d Head (Industrial Engineering), 1966 
BIE. University of Florida: M S.I.E., Ph.D., Georgia Institute of Technology 
Books, J. DOUGLAS ........ .. Extension Associate (Vocational & Adult Education), 1971 
AÀ., North Greenville Jr. College: BA.. M.A., Furman University 
BROUGHTON, SROYALC M., JR. . . Associate Professor (Textile Engineering), 1976 
, Ph.D. North Carolina ‘State University 
Brown, — Bn . Assistant Professor (Anatomy & Histology), 1975 
DV M,, Auburn University 'MS. Colorado State University. 








BROWN, CAROLYN B. . essc IMstructor (English), 1967 
BA MA. Louisiana ‘State ‘University - 
BROWN, CHARLES D., JR, .. . Assistant Professor (Philosophy), 1967 
BA, M.A.. Louisiana State University. PhO "University of Missouri 
BROWN, Davio Bis — Associate Professor (Industrial E. nginesring), 1972 
S., Rutgers University: M.S.. Montana State University, Ph.D., Texas Technolog sity. 


— ELIZABETH J. .... Adjunct Instructor (Health, Physical Education & 
Recreation), 1975 
B.S.. University of North Carolina at Greensboro. M.S., Florida State University 
Brow, HELEN Weaver Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1959, 1964 
S., University of Montevallo. M.Ed., Auburn University. 
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Brown, JACK BETHEL .. .. Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1967, 1976 
MA. Ph.D. University of Terma 
Brown, ‘FoBeRt | ee ee eT re pouner Instructor (Microbiology), 1976 
„ Colorado State University; D V.M., Cornell Univers: 
Brown, — i — Assistant Professor (Mathematics), 1970 
4 M. AN Ph.D., North Carolina State University. 
Brown, Ton Mhir jigiin pal intern (Small Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1974 
, O.V.M., Texas A&M University 
Brun, Thomas B OB. as Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1973, 1976 
, Ph.D.. Auburn University 

BRYANT, * HL Research Associate (Home Economics), 1976 

— M BA RETI ET S Associate Professor (Architecture), 1970, 1973 
B. Arch.. Oklahoma State University; M. Arch., University of lii nois. 

BRYCE, HARRISON M, ...eeemmm Field Superintendent (Horticulture), 1967, 1968 
B.S., Auburn University 

BUCHANAN, | GALE ARLON oserei Alumni Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1965, 1976 
B.S., M.S.. University of Florida. Ph.D., lowa State University 

BUCHANAN, RICHARO W. .......... Assistant Professor (Marketing & Transportation), 1975 
B.S., University ot Illinois: M.B., Washington University; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 

Buck, LAURETTA G.. . Catalog Librarian (Library), 1976 


., Middle Tennessee State. University; "MES. "George Peabody College. 
BUDENSTENN PauLP. Associate Professor (Physica & Materials Engineering), 1958, 1962 
Temple University: M.S., Ph.D., Lehigh University 
— ' GLENDA A. . Personnel Technician (University Personnel Services), 1965, 1975 
BURGESS, JOHN — —— Director, Purchasing and Procurement, 1966, 1973 


BURKART, OSWALD G. ........eeem eee Assistant Director of Student Health, 1972 
MD. Striteh School of Medicine, Loyola University, Chicago 


BURKHALTER, JOHN E. .......... Assistant Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1972 
B.S., MS. Auburn University, Ph.D.. University of Texas. 


BURKHALTER, ROBERT J. 


- .. Instructor (Management), 1975 
B.A., Auburn University; M 8 A. 





"Georgia "State University. 


BURKHART, Banay BÍ. a uz Riga EEN Assistant Professor (Psychology), 1974 
M.S. Ph.D, Florida State University. 
— MARY: Qh. einan Director, Community Services and 


Women's Programs, Conference Office, 1974 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Florida State University. 





BURKS, BONNIE J. . Research Associate ——— & Adult Education), 1974 
B.A., Evangel College: MS. Florida State University; M.A., Eastern Kentucky University. 
BURKS, CHARLES [Eo ario dc quu apicciphssoni pean spared Assistant Professor (Psychology), 1973 
.. Evangel College: M.S., University of Omaha; Ph.D., Florida State University. 
— PAUL C. . — — (Journalism), 1948, 1964 
B A, Louisiana Polytechnic. institute. "MW. » Louisiana ‘State Universi 
BURNS, MARK T. ..........eees Assistant Professor ‘Political Science), 1975, 1976 
BA. ep College; A.M., indiana University; Ph.D. indiana University. 
BURNS, MOORE UM Y REUS Pet me mU Professor ——— & Pharmacology), 1950, 1962 
MS. —— University: Ph.D , Purdue Univers 
— BONNIE B; once ececeseceees Paych outfit. Student Development Services, 1972 
BA., Samford University: M.Ed., Auburn University. 
BURTON, LEONARD PATTILLO ...........e Professor and Head (Mathematics), 1954, 1965 
„ M.A.. University of Alabama. Ph.D., University of North Carolina. 
Bins —— Di . Associate Profestor (A ricultural Engineering), 1969 
bS. , Cornell University: "MS. “Utah State University; Ph.D. University 
BUSCH, RUTH — Assistant Professor (Sociology p i Anthropology), 1970 
ÀB.. Corneli University: M.S., Utah State University; Ph.D., — 
Bush, NANCY WIE inni Mr Associate — — Hea 


(Educational "Media), 1976 
B.S., West Chester State College: M.S., ADV. M.S.. Ph.D., Florida State University 


BUSHEY,- JOHN MICHAEL ............. 
S.. University of Pennsy urn University. 


BUSSELL, WILLIAM H.. Professor {Mechanical Engineering), 1965 
„MSE. University of Florida: Ph Michigan State Un: 


BUTLER, META Maurus y ‘Ansiotant Professor (Physics), 1969 
., Auburn University, Ph.D., University of California. 
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BUTTERWORTH, CHARLES E., Ill. sss Extension Associate (Learning 
—— — 1974, 1975 
BA.. Auburn University. 
BUTZ; FHOBBRT anode ridet aa Era guES Professor (Mathematics), 1950, 1963 
B.S. Colorado State University: M.S., Ph.D., University of Georgia. 
BUXTON, MARY M, anaa Assistant Professor (Elementary Education), 1976 
B.S. MA.. Appalachian State University: Ed.D., Ball State Univers 
ByaD, E. KEITH . . Assistant Professor Counselor Education), 1976 
BA. Asbury College; MS. Virginia Commonwealth University, Ph.D.. University of Wisconsin. 
CADENHEAD, A. KENNETH ........eneenes Professor (Elementary Education), 1963, 1973 
„MEG. University of Georgia: Ed.D., Auburn 
CAIN, Joie ee ne Dacii, Public Research Program, 1962, 1974 
B.Ch.E, Georgia Institute of Technology 
CALFEE, MARGARET A Or MUS, rr ee ee ee ee, Instructor (English), 1976 
. BA., Virginia Intermont College: M.S., University of Tennessee. 
Paine. Gussie R.. Assistant Dean of Student Life, 1963 
BA. MA, Louisiana Polytechnic University. 


CALHOUN, JOHN W. Coordinator, Veterans Affairs, Student Development Services, 1973 
B.S., Auburn University: M.A., University of Philippines. 


CALLAN, ALLIE WILLIS, R. Assistant Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1968 
B S. University of Maryland: M.S.. George Washington University. 


CAMPBELL, LESLIE CAINE .... Associate Dean, School of Arts and Sciences, 1968, 1972 
BS. Mississippi State University MA., Ph.D.. University of Mississippi. 


CAMPBELL. OLIVIA A. uuu Assistant Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1970, 1974 
Samford University; M.S., , Auburn University. 
Cibo. J. Lewis, Ill .. que & Extension Associate Office of Public 


Service & Research), ( —— — 1971, 1976 
B 8 M. Stephen F. Austin State University, M.A., Sam Houston State Un 
CANNON, LENA ....... eene Specialist in Home Ec — 
Educational Television & ACES, 1948, 1970 
B.S., MS., West Virigina University 


CANNON, BOGINEBE Ye 3. aaoesenesoreuri? Professor (Anima) & Dairy Sciences), 1948, 1960 
„ lowa State University: M.S,, Ohio State University. Ph.D., University of Wisconsin 
eee CLYDE HuLL .... Professor (Foreign Language), Special Library 


Counsultant (Library), 1944, 1973 
A.B., MA, A.B.L S., University of North Carolina, Ph.D.. University of Hlinoia 


CARDEN, „EMMETT UE rie per Rih Research Associate (Agronomy & Soils), 1969, 1976 
M.S., Auburn University 
E TORRY Lee Editor, University News Bureau, University Relations, 1962 
GARR, HOWARD — Professor and Head (Physics), 1948, 1953 
B.S., Auburn University: M.A.. Ph.D.. University of Virginia. 
CARRINGTON, THOMAS J. ........ eerte tns Professor and Head (Geology), 1967 
BS. M. s. University of Kentucky: Ph.D. Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
CARROLL. BESTES rncuons Associate Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1970, 1975 
EE, MSEE. Ph D. University of Texas. 
Canson, NORMA D. .. Instructor (Sociology & Anthropology), 1973, 1974 
MS. Tuskegee institute. 
Canter, purae E, — — İnstructor E (Aran & Histology), 1973 
B.A.. University of Tennessee; 5.S, D.V.M., Kansas State University 
CARTER, MARY FRANCES , m Associate Professor & Chairman 


—— 1964, 1969 
AB, University of Georgia; M.A., Columbia University, Diploma, Parson School of Des 
CARTER, STEPHEN E. ..... seen Supervisor, Flight Education 
(Aerospace Engineering), 1974, 1976 
B.S.. Troy State University 
CASTEN, JAMES W. s Adjunct Assistant Professor (Chemical Engineering), 1973 
B5. Rice University. 


CAUGHAAN, Wiaan H.. — MP I (Vocational Rehabilitation), 1970 
B.S. Athens College MA. George Peabody College. 


Causey. M. Kem. E, Associate Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1968, 1974 
.. PhO.. Louisiane State University 


Cranen, — —— reri ne nts T MITT TONES Instructor (Mathematics), 1976 
M.S.. Ph.D., Warsaw University. 
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CHAMBERS, ALLEN S. sm Student Development Specialist 
(Student elopment Services), 1976 
B.A., M.Ed., Auburn University 
CHAMBERS, ROBERT P. ......seeee Professor and Head (Chemical Engineering), 1976 
M.S., Calitornia institute of Technology: Ph.D.. University of California. 
CHameuss, OVETIE AE E re a E a. Associate Professor (Horticulture), 1970 
a M.S.. Auburn University: Ph.D., Purdue University. 
CHASTAIN, E ——————— Professor (Economics), 1956, 1963 
` Clamson University. M.S. Cornell University: Ph.D., Purdue University 
Castan, MARIAN F. . Associate Professor (Nutrition & Foods), 1956 
4 Gedar Crest College. H s. "Pho. "Florida State University 
CHEN, ANON CN Ete Nappanee coll ss dis tom AN ere Assistant Professor (Physics), 1974 
B.S.. Taiwan Normal University: M.S., Ph.D., College of William & Mary. 
CHERELLIA, GEORGE ........ Assistant Professor (Health, Physical Education 


& Recreation), 1968, 1973 
B.S., University of Houston: M.Ed., Rutgers University. 


CHIEN, Meus LLLI (AA NE Instructor (Pharmacy), 1968 
., National Taiwan University; M.S., University of Nebraska. 

URGE MONI DEVORE Instructor (Zoology-Entomology), 1973, 1976 

B.A., University of Texas at Austin: M.A.C T., Auburn University. 

CHRISTIAN, FRANK T. — — .. Assistant Football Coach, 1969 
. Auburn University, 

CLARK, “Can. H. . Professor and Head (Physiology 8 Pharmacology), 1953, 1959 
u D.VM.. Washington State University: M.S., Ohio State University, 


CLARK, C Assistant Professor (Pharmacy), 1973 
S., Berry College; Ph.D., University of Mississippi. 


CLARK, _EDwano M.. . Associate Professor (Botany & Plant Pathology), 1956, 1962 
. M.S. Ph.D. "University ot Minnesota. 
CLARK, f STAFFORD ..... Coordinator (Field Services), Associate Professor 


Educational Administration), 1968, 1972 
A.B. Berry College. M.Ed., University of Georgia: Ed.D., Auburn University 


CLARK, QUoY GARLAN rere cortson — Specialist (Management), 1962 
MS. University of Southern Mississippi 
SFFR S SANDRA FE: T EEEE ET A EIN Audiologist (Speech Communication), 1974 
., M.S., Auburn University 
CLEM, Many UN e a rte A Assistant Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1970, 1971 
„u MS. Auburn University. 
CLEMENT, WALTER BATES ..........eee Assistant Professor (Technical Services), 1965 


a Clemson University: M.S. Illinois Institute of Technology 


ei perd A, JR. ....... Associate Professor (Agricultural Economics 


& Rural Sociology), 1968, 1973 
8.5., M.S., Auburn University: Ph.D. Virgima Polytechnic PE 







CLOTHIAUX, EUGENE J. .......... eene rtr Associate Professor (Physics), 1970 
nae —— o! Southwestern Louisiana, M. Litt.. University of Pittsburgh; Ph.D., New Mexico State 
CLUBB, FRED SFR sucsisescrsarversascssssassssonsouce re (Pathology & Parasitology), 1976 
DVM, Auburn University. MA.. Ball State Un 
Coss, SENAY C Ig auti erts Electrical i Ende (Electrical Engineering), 1973 
4 ME. E. Auburn University. 
Cocunan, o E. JR. .......-. Associate Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1967, 1975 
M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D , University of Texas. 
Copy, REYNOLDS ME S dd» Associate Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1961, 1965 
University of Tennessee: M.S., Ph.D.. Mississippi State University. 
Coren, dover BIERNENA. coenae i i eerta iik Adjunct Instructor (Microbiology), 1977 
M.S.. Auburn University 
DM penis J . Professo Fi Fhanmacotegy:ToMioofoqu. 1959, 1973 
B.S., Auburn University. M. s. ‘Ph.D. Purdue Un 
COLAIANNI, AThun— Teaching 4 eid (Music), 1968, 1969 
B.Mus.Ed L. Murray State Uni Western Reserve Uni 


COLBURN. CHARLES J mes d iig — and Head (Chemistry), 1968 
., Kansas State University: Ph.D., University of Utah 


CoLeMan. WILLIAM 0 ee ee Associate Profektor (Mathematics), 1964, 1968 
.. Southwest Texas State College. M.A., Ph.D.. University of 
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GUB, JAMES: Ri soia ena -. Adjunct Assistant Professor (Music), 1959, 1973 
, MA., University of Alabama 
VT JAMES M. . . Assistant Professor (Art), 1975 
B S, Pacific Lutheran ‘Univernity: MA, ‘University ot ‘Oregon. Ph D.. University of Michigan. 
CONNOLLY, JOSEPH Assistant Football Coach, 1952 
BS.. University of Georgia 
CONNOR, PAUL USCIRE ETE Assistant Professor (Technical Services), 1970 
M.Ed.. Auburn University. 
COOK, — F. . Instructor (Zoology-Entomology), 1969 
BA. Birmingham-Soulhern College; ‘MS. “Auburn ‘University 
Cook, GERALD NL o eieeevigi agent iiit — Instructor (Aerospace Engineering), 1976 


BS. Purdue University: M.S., Purdue University. 
Cook, JERRY THOMAS ......... Housing Manager, Caroline Draughon Village, 1968, 1974 
8.5. Auburn University. 
CERI Kov Assistant Professor (Electrical 


Engineering), 1975 
BSEE.ME. PhD. University of Flonda 


Cook, Rosent BLOG o E E N N ATA Assistant Professor (Geology), 1972 
, Colorado Schoo! of Mines: M.S., Ph.D., University of Georgia 
cootey, ee D. .....—..—.. Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1962, 1966 
SCE. Ouke Üniversity. MS E., University of Florida, Ph.D., University of 
—— JOHN FE oreet Director (Nuclear Science Center), Assistant 
Professo ———— 1969, 1971 
BEP. Auburn University: M.S., Ohio State University, Ph.D., Auburn Uni 
COOPER, RoBRNE C. GIF cco: coca E A AS.) Instructor (Anatomy & Histology), 1976 
VM.. Auburn University. 
Cope, Jonn THOMAE — Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1950, 1959 
M.S., Auburn University; PhD.. Cornell University 
— ^ PUE Assistant Director (Agricultural —— Station 
for Outlying Units), 1948, 1966 
8.5.. MS., Auburn University 
Consey, CAROLE pee Adjunct Instructor (Botany & Microbiology), 1976 
MAG T., Auburn University 
— JOBSPH reesei instructor (Animal & Dairy Science), 1975 
B.S. lowa State University. 
COSGROVE, STEPHEN E. ....... Extension Associate (Rehabilitation Services 


Education), 1975 
B.S. MS.. Southern lilinois University, 
Coss, ARTHUR FULTON Siite Professor end Ho Head L(riementary E — 1962 
E. Northern Illinois University: M.A. Northwestern University Indiana 
commen, SSRI — Adjunct Ins Instructor (Soolologynthiopalogil 1976 
BA., Auburn University, M.A.. University of Al 
Couch, Rosenr HUE epee Assistant — (Vocational & Adult Education), 1967 
A.. University of Montevallo; Ed.D.. Auburn University 
Cox, J.  Graby See oy ene . Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1949, 1972 
, M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D , Purdue University 
Cox, James ——— a SMe Assistant Professor (Management), 1975 
, MS. Ph.D. Clemson University 
Cox, — Grams Director of Language Laboratory and Instructor 
(Foreign Languages), 1969 
AA. Hillyer Jt, College. B-A.. Long Island Umversity; M.Ed., University of Flor 
CRAFT, JOHN W. . . Assistant Bursar, Bursars & Cashiers Department, 1973 
'B.S., Auburn University. 
CRANCE. „JOHNIE Hi. cuna Associate Professor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1976 
. MS,, Auburn University 
CrAWrORO, UUDEN ur aeree sons contami URBE LAI rm amd avo Family Counselor, Project Uplift, 1974 
M.S., Auburn University. 
CRAWFORD, KENNETH W., .... Research Associate (Agricultural Economics), 1974, 1976 
BS. MS. Auburn University, 
CRAYCROFT, ROBERT C. sse Assistant Professor (Architecture), 1976 
B S Arch., University of Cincinnal: M.Arch., Washington University 


CREMER, MICHAEL C. „Research Associate (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1976 
Humbold! State ‘College M.S.. Auburn University 
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CRIPE, CLAUDE Hec IEEE PS Research Associate (Botany & Microbiology), 1976 
&.S., M.S., Florida State University 


CRISS, Rosenr RANDOLPH .... Associate Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1966, 1970 
B.S., M.B.A., LLO. JD. University of Mississippi. 
—— SD Ge Instructor (Accounting & Finance), 1973 
B.S. University of North Alabama; M.B.A.. Auburn University 


CRONENBERG, ALLEN TO aiuossizusas unF la UR IM UU Associate Professor (History), 1968, 1976 
4 M.A., University of North Carolina; Ph. D., Stanford University 
ROVER PAUL Muere: Coordinator, Mental Health Services Student 
Development Services), 1969, 1972 
B.A.. Presbytenan College; M.Div., Columbia Theological Seminary: M.Ed., Ed.D., Auburn University. 
CROW, PAUL E., JR. seen Manager, Pesticide Research Laboratory 
(Zoology-Entomology), 1961, 1968 
CROWDER, SUSAN W. ...... Adjunct Instructor (Learning Resources Center), 1973, 1976 
B.A., Auburn University. 
CROWRY, Ri; HUGH oer Research Associate (Agronomy & Soils), 1973, 1975 
., M.S., Mississippi State University. 
PE DOWN B3 5i ioni is pozos DARRIES 41 Instructor (Mathematics), 1976 
B.S. University ot South Alabama; M.S., Ph.D., Florida State Universily. 
CUNNINGHAM, HUGH B, , Associate Professor (Zoology & Entomology), 1951, 1965 
4 M.S., Aubum University Ph.D., University of Iino! 


CUNNINGHAM RICHARD A. once viivrs ms rers yr rprarpes Assistant Professor (Theatre), 1976 
MA.. Emporia Kansas State College. 


CURL, ELnoy A —— Professor {Botany & Microbiology), 1954, 1967 


B.S., Louisiana Polytechnic institute; M.S., University ot Arkansas; Ph.D., University of Illinois 
CURRENT-GARCIA, A.VA sene Assistant Professor (Family & Child 


Development), 1947, 1965 
A.B., Randolph-Macon Women's College: M.S., University of 


CURRENT: GARCIA, EUGENE Hargis Professor (English), 1947, 1964 
B.. M.A., Tulane University: Ph.D., Harvard University 





— CHRISTINE —— Research Associate (Chemical Engineering), 1976 
B.S., Mercer University: M.S,, Ph.D., Florida State University. 
CUTCHINS,. MALCOLM A, , . Associate Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1966 
C.E., M.S.E.M,, Ph D. "Virginia. Polytechnic Institute 
DALEY. puc Euer Assistant Editor of Publications, 


University Relations, 1976 
B.A., Auburn University. 


DAKIN, Cra} DD: Research — (Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures), 1975 
~ Delta ‘State University: M.S., Mississipp) Steve University 
DANE, Jacon AC Tror —— Assistant Professor {Agronomy & Soils), 1976 
, State Agricultural University—The Nethariends, MSc. Now Mexico State University, Ph.D., Colorado 
Biche University 
DANIEL, HOMER C., JR. ...,....-- Research Associate (Agricultural Economics 


& Rural Sociology), 1976 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University, 
DANIELS, SELDON A. ........ Assistant Professor (Health, Physical Education 


Recreation), 1972 
B.S. Lincoln Memorial University. M.S., Kearney State College; Ph.D., University of New Mexico. 


DANNEB, CHRISTINE ;... 3. 5. ort eeorrl ver redan arant Instructor (Secondary Education), 1973 
B.A., Auburn University. 
DANNER, MAURICE J. seen Professor —— Economics & 


Rural Sociology), 1943, 1957 


B.S., Texas Technological College M.S.. University of Tennessee 


DARDEN, Associate Professor (Building Science), 1958, 1967 
B.Arch., Auburn University 

DARLING, CHARLES MUT, uccide srhaguae emuwanbaen uns Associate Professor (Pharmacy), 1969 

B.S., Ph.D., University ot Mississippi 

DARON: CAROL ES orenat t ied vi sedes x Assistant Professor (English), 1974 
B.A.. Huntingdon College; M.A.. Florida State University: Ph.D., Auburn University. 

DARON, HARLOW H. ........... Associate Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1967, 1970 
B.S.. University of Oklahoma; Ph.D., University of Ilinois. 

DAVENPORT, JOANNA sene tnter een Assistant Director of Athletics, 1976 


B.S., Skidmore College: M.S.. Smith College. Ph.D.. Ohio State University. 
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DAVIDSON, (PRISCILLA Fre siuvsevden veers rons nah Instructor (Pharmacy), 1974 
M.S., Auburn University, 
DAvioso, WILLIAM M., JB. anwes meseas nmn Sports Information Director, 1964 
., Auburn University. 
— — — Associate Professor (Fisheries & 


Allied Aquacultures), aoro; 1976 
B.S., Purdue University; M.S., The Ohio State University: Ph.D., North Carolina State Un 


DAVIS, CHARLOTTE Activities Adviser (Office of Student — 1976 
B.S. Auburn University, 


Dāvis, RONALD E. A DAE E lp Professor (Bota Bikers Microbiology), 1947. 1955 
Ed.. Ped.D.. Eastern Illinois University; M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State 


Davis, SOHN BE aieo dispen eror Assistant Professor Tet and Finance), 1972 
Southwestern at Memphis; M.B.A., Ph.D., University of Alabama. 


Davis, Joy MO E E O E E E T Librarian Il (Library), 1975 
BME. MM.. Baylor University; M.L.S., Indiana University 
Davis, NEILO. nei Gra sia —— Adjunct Protessor (Journalism), 1976 
Aubum University 


Davis, ‘NicwoLAs Eb Loro B req DRY masta: pest vareerarexpse Professor (Architecture), 1963, 1973 
, B.S., Arch., Rice University: M.F. A., Princeton University 


Davis, Norman J a a iE Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1958, 1967 
BS., University of Georgia; M.S., Ph.D. Ohio Stato University 


Davis, PAUL [487 PEU — Assistant Football Coach, 1967 
5.5. University of Mississippi; M.A., University of Southern Mississippi 


Davis. Aut D.. . Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1973 
MCE, “University o! Florida: Ed.D.. Auburn University, 


Davis, Rose JJ Head Bi —— Coach, 1973 
B. Georgetown College; M.A., University 0! Kentucky: PhD., Peabody Col 


Davis, Senay CNN E DT Assistant Professor oer & a AEN 1965 
,MS, Virginia Polytechnic institute; Ph.D., West Virginia Un 


Davis, 2 HAYDUBRU sio raan Associate Protessor (Philosophy), 1966, 1971 
. Abilene Christian College: 'Ph D., Rice University. 


— emus | ae ee Assistant Professor (Geography), 1975 
A. Florida State University. Ph.D., University of Florida 
— — E. eee Chief Security Officer, Buildings and Grounds, 1951 


Day, WILLIAM B. . Assistant Professor (Mathematics), 1971 
BEE. Aubum University; MS. Ph.D., Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


DEBEER, | Mn J. ... Extension Associate (Rehabilitation Services Education), 1975 
University. 


Deses, SUE A — — Assistant Professor (Nutrition and Foods), 1975 
- University of liinois; M.S., Aubum University; Ph.D., Purdue University 


TR i LEMMA EEA stare ron Assistant Prolessor (Forestry), 1961 
BS, University of Cincinnati: M.F.. Yale University; D.F., Duke University 


Decken, Mamoun FC ueni Associate Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1965, 1970 
., Northeast Missouri State Teachers College: M. Litt.. University of Pittsburgh. 


Dees, Teme BETH unii ———— Instructor (English), 1972 
„ Southeastem Louisiana University: M.A.. University of Tennessee. 


Denov, Emma — Libranen Be and Catalog Librarian (Library), 1960 
Flora MacDonald College; B.S.L S. Peabody Co M.S.L.S., University of North Car 
— ce STILER S Professor (Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures 
Zoology £ntomology), 1 1947, 1970 
B.S.. Presbyterian College; M.A., University of North Ts Ph.D. rsity of Mich: 
Denton, LYWNARD: W [ieu Assistant Professor (English), 1972 
Abilene Christian College: MA., Eastern New Mexico University. 
Deva. WiLguR E E. —— Professor and Head (Forestry), 1946, 1951 
.&.. University of Fiond: 
. Student Develop nt Specialist 
(Student elopment Services), 1973 
B.S , West Virginia University: M.Ed. University of Georgia. 
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DEeYAC/TUNKITHY Phas visvedavrn catagss cxfach ead 0n vede AXES Instructor (Economics), 1975 
B.S., Bradley University: M.A., SUNY al Binghamton 


DIAMOND, DOUGLAS L. ...... Assistant Professor (Pathology & Parasitology), 1960, 1961 
V.M., Ontario Veterinary College 
DI — BUT HEEL: Librarian Il and Special Collections 


Librarian (Library), 1976 
BA. Brooklyn College: M.A., M.S., University of Illinois. 





DICKENS, FAY aeos — Associate Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1965, 1973 
S. University of Arkansas; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 
Dickson, LYNDA a aA A en Instructor (Sociology), 1972 
M.S., Western Kentucky University. 
Dickson THOMAS EN rir ieri Professor (Political Science), 1968, 1976 
, PhD., University o! Texas. 

— —— bl, aigue sedia Assistant Professor (Special Education), 1975 
AA.. Miami-Dade Junior College; M.A. University of South Florida: Ed niversity of Georgia 

DIENER, URBAN RES rom rtr Rats adea rac Professor (Botany & Microbio logy), 1952, 1963 
B.A., Miami University, (Ohio). M.A., Harvard Umversity: Ph D.. North Carolina State University. 

DILLON, ALLEN R. —— .. Assistant Professor (Small Animal 


Surgery & Medicine), 1973, 1974 
BS.. DV M. Texas A&M University; M.S., Auburn University. 


DINIUS, ROBERT H. enm Associate Professor (Chemistry), 1961, 1965 
B.S., Illinois Wesleyan University: M.S., University of Missouri; Ph.D., Florida State University 


Dinius, SARA |a EEEIEE AET Assistant Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1968, 1974 
Northwestern University: M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 

Dino: DD Mis Associate Professor and Head (Fore reign La Languages), 1972 
BA. —— University, M.A., Middlebury College; Ph.D. University of 

Dixon, Cars, ——— Associate proteases. — o Enos). 1964, 1970 

BA. jet of Colorado; Ph.D.. Kansas State Un 
DOBIE, DAMES | ee Associate — (Zoology-Entomology), 1967, 1972 
Centenary College: M.S., Ph.D., Tulane University. 

—— SET EERIE EL aru E EE Professor (Architecture), 1966, 1973 
B.A., Institute of Tech.. Munich, Germany: M.A. Dr. of Engineering, Institute of Tech., Stuttgart, Germany 

DONNAN, HUGH H. .......... Associate Dean, Graduate School! and Professor 


Counselor Education), 1965, 1972 
B.A.. M.Ed., Furman University; Ph.D., University of North Carolina. 





DONNAN, JULIE DEL een eee ee Instructor (Consumer Affairs), 1973 
t Marys College; B.A., M.S.. Auburn University 
DONNELLY, —— DANIEL ———— Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1946, 1959 
M.S., Auburn University. Ph.D., Corneli University. 
DORMAN, Coy P ——— Assistant Protessor (Geography), 1959, 1963 
A B.. East Carolina Coliege. M.S., University of Tennessee. 
Dorsey, Ar SAS eee om omes en Assistant Professor (Military Science), 1972 
B.S., Auburn University Captain. U.S. Army. 
Doury, HELEN RENE oiraus cancer eden cinq Associate Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1962 
, M.S., Corneli Uni Ph.D.. Florida State University 
Dozen, Wiens R zin ———— Assistant Professor (Horticulture), 1971 
MS. Auburn University: Ph D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
— ANTHONY deep Associate Professor (Health, Physical Education 


& Recreation), 1951, 1974 
B.S.. M.S., Auburn University; Ed.D., University of Alabama. 


DRAKE, DENNIS Re paces sacl i rA Specialist, Student Development Services, 1974 
M.Ed., Auburn University 
DRAKE, HAnoLO Lee B IQ vee te pira Es EEN Assistant Professor (Speech), 1973 
., Eastern Winois University; Ph.D., Southern Illinois University. 
Diu: m BK Mat mas tne Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1973 
., Ed.D., Auburn University 
— — —— nest oor oe Assistant to the Dean and Director 


(School of — — and Agricultural Experiment Station), 1965, 1973 
B.S., M.S,, Auburn Univers 
Dry, HELEN EE E S EE T N Assistant Professor (English), 1975 
., Southern Methodist University; M.A., Ph.D., University of Texas. 


Duseencey, MYATLE L. .. Architecture Librarian (Architecture & Fine Arts), 1964, 1976 
., University of Montevallo 
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DUDLEY, PATRICIA A, ........ ~ Manager, — Consulting 
mputer Center), 1972, 1975 
B.S.. M.S., Auburn University. 
DUFFIELD, FRANCES J. ......... eere Assistant Professor r (Consumer A Affairs), 1976 
B.S., Montana State University; M. nia Polytechnic institute; Ph.D., University of Tennessee. 








Ducas, Ray B., JR. . 
B F.A.. Louisiana State University: M 
DUGGER, FOWLER, JR. . .. Assistant Director (Public Research 


Program), 1953, 1975 
B.A.. University ot Alábama; M.A., Duke University 


DUNCAN, RANAN E. eius n Assistant Pre (Fisheries 
& Allied Aquacultures), 1975 


— itas aaar Mtn 7 Assistant Professor (Art), 1974 
Georgia State University 


B.A., Kansas State University; Ph.D.. Wayne State University. 







DUNCAN, JIMMIE BAP cater ee aay Assistant to the Dean of Arts & Sciences, 1973 
Abilene Christian College; M.A., Stanford University; Colonel, U.S. Marine Corps 
DUNKRLNEROER, JOHN E. ..... Associate Professor (Agricultural Economics 
Rural Sociology), 1962, 1967 

A.B.. Franklin & Marshall College: M.S., Pennsylvania State —— Ph.D. te University. 

DUNLEVY, JAMES A. ...... eere . Assistant Professor (Economics), 1974 
BA. Lehigh Universi Northwestern "University 

DUNLOP, ALEXANDER W. ........ osse Assistant Professor (English), 1972, 1976 
B.A, Hobart College; M University of North Carol 

Dusi, JULIAN L. nepa a Enae aema atapar amnaras n d Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1949, 1963 

, Ph.D., Ohio State University 





DYER, DAVID T . Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1965, 1969 
BSME, University of Tennessee; MSM D. Georgia Institute of T. 


EASON, LEONARD A. ; » "Assistant Professor (Military Science), 1972 
&6s University ot ‘Nebr 


EASTERDAY, KENNETH E. sse — y (Secondary Education), 1964, 1972 
BS. MAT. indiana University: Ed.D , Western Reserve 


Eaves, RICHARD Oe NET ent A —— Professor or gy LA 1966, 1975 
. M.A., Mississippi State University Peabody College: P 


EBAR, s professor (Poultry Science), 1947, 1950 
AB. Sterling College. Mw Kansas State University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin: ScD., Sterling College 


"RE: —— Pro Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1973 


Eowanos, RONNIE L. Lus Associate Professor (A (Animal and Dairy Sciences), 1975 
., Ph.D., Oklahoma State University 


ELLEN, "PAUL E TE Assistant Editor, Radio-TV Services, 
University Relations, 1974 
B.A. Auburn University. 


ELLINGTON, LESTERH., JR. “Assistant Provesecr (Small Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1971 







EDMONDS, CARLES, | s 











. Old Dominion College. D 
MES. Ke PUE OE Ta | S ARUM? Director, Admissions Office, 1970 
B's. Austin Peay State University, MEd. Ed.D., Auburn Universi 
ELLISOR, MILDRED R. . „Professor (Elementary Education), 1958, 1967 
A.B. Huntington College; M.A.. Ed.D.. Columbia 
ELMORE, KATR D ccassswrssyoasrsieasesiettiaadioss sanaaa meg Se (Corman Language), 1974 
A.. Agnes Scott College; MLA., Radcliffe College. M.A. Oxford Universi 
ENGEL, Kanoto N., JA. CA Assistant Professor (Anatomy * Histology), 1969, 1974 
versity 
ENGLISH, Dewey W. ............... Hokona it tl anon (Elementary Education), 1963, 1972 
, MEd. Mercer University, Ed.D., Auburn Universi 
— LEONARD E.. . Professor pony Head (Agronomy & Soils), 1944, 1966 
Bs. University of Missoun: "Ph.D. University 0f Illinois- 
ENSMINGER, STEPHEN S. anuari E Adjunct Instructor (Art), 1976 
A.A.S. Rochester institute of Technology. 
EPSTEIN, LEONARD H, ....... .. Assistant Protessor (Psychology), 1974 


». Lafayette College: PhD. Ohio! University. 
ERNST.. slonn V TS AUS Associate Professor (Pathalogy & Parasitology), 1968 


, Utah State 
EsTES, PAULI Te TO Sen ey AMI — (Zoology-Entomology), 1966 
, Purdue University; Ph.D.. University of California 
— bee E , Associate Professor {Agronomy & Soils), 1957, 1970 


B S., Abilene Christian College: "M 8, Auburn University: PhD. North Carolina State University. 
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EVANS, EMERSON M. Associate Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1949, 1953 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Cornell University. 
EVANS, — — PIF POLL Te roe e ee Y s E TREO Adjunct Instructor (Economics), 1972 
M.S., Auburn University. 
— Jou Wes sizes sccscascasscssacscascacgeaas Instructor (Botany & Microbiology), 1972, 1976 
B. S. University of Alabama; M.S., Auburn University 
EVERETT. GRAIN aie euer tentorio Assistant — (Family & 


Child Developnradt), 1976 
B.A., George Washington University: B.D.. Th.M., Crozer Coll 
EVERETT, | RAYMOND M. ............. Assistant Professor ( Pathology & Parasitology), 1976 
VM. Auburn University: P.D., University of Georgia. 


FABEL ROBIN | Jy, Sore — Assistant Professor (History), 1969, 1975 
MA. Oxtord University: PhO.. Auburn University 


FALZETTA, JOSEPH CIS UR BUR QURE orsopeter oot Assistant Professor (Theatre), 1975 
F.A., Wayne State University. 


— W * OTT haaa enpresa Director, University Placement Service, 1964 
B.S., Auburn University, 


FARMER, LARRY E. onuren pnm Assistant Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1976 
B.S., fact of Arkansas at Little Rock; M.B.A,, Mississippi State University; D.B.A., Louisiana Tech 
Universi 


FAUST, ROBERT. E27 o. rire rre irin Associate Professor (Architecture), 1968, 1975 
B.A. Arch.. University of Oklahoma. 


FEASTER, WILLIAM M. ...........- Associate Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1956, 1965 
B.S.EE., M.S.E.E.. Auburn University. 


FEILD, usur [e —— HU RP Assistant Professor (Management), 1973 
, M.S., Mississipp! State University; Ph.D., University of Georgia. 


Ferauson ROBERT —— —— Assistant Professor (Naval Science), 1973 
B.S.M.E., Auburn University; Lieutenant, U.S. Navy. 


FERRETTI; — Nee Adjunct Assistant Professor (Chemical Engineering), 1973 
., M.S., Columbia University. 


Fick, pex e enta a Professor & Head (Nutrition and Foods), 1970 
S. Wayne State University, M.S., Ph.D.. Oregon State University 


FINN, Even — Es S h Pathol t (Audiology & Speech Patho! 1976 
i. Old Dominion EIRA M * facile le oa gy v is ogy), 


FIRTH, ELWYIN JS ItUMEVITUMM Instructor (Large Animal Surgery), 1974 
V. Sc., Massey University—New Zealand. 
FiSH, — LC lp innen Ue tnim Librarian ll, Gift and Exchange Librarian (Library), 1971 
A.-B.. Birmingham-Southern College; M.Ed.. Auburn University; M. Librarianship, Emory University 


FIFZEKTBIOK, seins prac ass rta adio Professor (Mathematics), 1959, 1966 
B.S., Auburn University. M-A. Ph.D., University of Texas 
FITZPATRICK, MARY PRESTON ....,..-.... Associate Professor (Health, Physical 


Education & Recreation), 1962 
B.S.. Middle Tennessee Slate University; M.A., Ed.D., Peabody College. 


Aia n Pee | Eare mereg p o e s Professor (Mathematics), 1962. 1968 
„ Ph.D.. University of Oklahoma. 

— AEN W. ........... Coordinator, Administrative Data Processing, 1967, 1972 
B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University 

FLOOD, CLIFFORD A., JR. ......--e0-e Assistant Professor (A agriculture Engineering), 1971 
B.A.E., University ot Flonda, M.S., University of Kentucky; Ph.D., Purdue University 

FLOURNOY, GEORGE B. .............. sesenta Resident Manager, Sewell Hall, 1963 
B.S., Auburn University. 

FLOWERS, JIMMY DON ............ Associate Director, Continuing Education 


& 
Services, School of Business, 1973, 1976 
B.B.A.. University of Georgia; M.B.A., Auburn University. 


FLUKER, Buug MIC E A Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1960 
„MSME. Texas A&M University; Ph.D.. Tulane University 


FOLKERTS, GEORGE Wi errore Associate Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1966, 1973 
A. Southern illinois University: Ph.D., Auburn University 
FORD, nre Lc Fr Assistant Professor (Speech Communication), 1975 


B.F A., University ot Georgia; M,A.. Ph.D.. University of Tennessee 
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FORD, HAYDEN THOMAS, In. . Assistant Professor (Health, 
hysical Education & Recreation), 1969, 1973 
B.S.. M.S.. Jacksonville State University; we. iversity of Georgia. 


a DA e A a pe p r Associate Professor ar (MORON), 1965, 1969 
Bs. University of Southwest Louisiana: B.S., Ph.D., Auburn Un 
FORD, RALPH A a ——— Associate —— or (Mathematics), 1965, 1967 


M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University, 

Fonesten, TimMoTHY S. ..... Research Associate (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1976 
M.S. Auburn University. 

Fontensenny, CHARLES N: ..........e Professor and Head (Political Science), 1968 

A., University of Mississippi: Ph.D.. University of tll nons. 

Fosren, 'Winrneo A., JR. ..... Assistant Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1969, 1974 
E, MS.AE,, Ph.D.. Auburn University 

— ARTHUR E. ...... Professor and Head (Health, Physical —— 


Recreation), 1961 
BS, University of Illinois; M.A., Ph.D., Peabody College 
Fourier, RuTH G. .... Librarian If and Head, Humanities Division Library), 1962, 1972 
A D., Vanderbilt University: M.A., University of South Carolina; Ph.D., it : 
Fours, plAMes IA; seavestisso ———————— Assistant yeu: (Geology), 1974 
., M.S.. University of Georgia: Ph.D., University of Arizona. 
Fowugn, HARMON B. JR. us Associate Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1976 
D., University 
FRADENBURG, | eg G. mr Associate Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1971 
Indiana University: M.S., Ph.D.. Purdue University 
Ue JOHNC, . Adjunct Associate Professor mier Parasitology 
oology-Entomology), 1967 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., University of Utah 


FRANK, — E., JR. Associate Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1968, 1973 
, Oklahoma State University: Ed.D.. Florida State University. 


——— pre | Ecce — Assistant Director, Computer Center, 1966, 1975 
FRAZIER, JAMES R. ....... namana oniinn Adjunct Instructor (Forestry), 1973 
S.. Auburn University 

FRESMAN, DouGias N. . Assistant I ——— or eee Communication), 1976 

A., Northeastern Oklahoma ‘State University: M of Pittsburg: Ph.D., University of 
—c* Champaign 

FREEMAN, JOHN D. eer Asscowe Professor sòr (Botany & Microbiology), 1968, 1973 
.. Austin Peay State College; Ph.D., Vanderbilt Univer: 

Pen PAYRROK Eis naa ap ma ET Assistant Director/Programs 


(Auburn Union), 1973, 1975 
BS. MS, The University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
FRENCH , j Finances C. su Assista Assistant Professor (Sociology & Anthropology), 1960, 1969 
FRENCH Jonn D rani — Associate Professor (Physics), 1958, 1963 
., Ph.D., Louisiana State University 
Fresen, Onen. H. R S ss Assistant Professor (English), 1975, 1976 
A.. Pennsylvania Stata University. M.A., Ph.D.. Cornell University 
FRETWELL PHUP IS dioc viser tiec Assistant Professor (Building Science), 1967, 1972 
Arch.. MS., Auburn University 
Med MICHAEL E TENE T Assistant Professor iy: 1968 
B.S.. University of Pennsylvania, M.S.. Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, Ph.D., Cornel 
FROMHOLD, A. TANS E e AA E vpn cte Professor (Physics), loa). 1905, 1969 
Auburn University; Ph.D., Cornell University 
Fuxai, Juwcuino PE E Assistant Professor (Physics), 1974 
.. Waseda University, M.S.. University of Denver; Ph.D., University of Tennessee 
— H. FRANCIS .. .. Assistant Professor (Theatre), 1975 
A.. Louisiana Collage; MEA, "Tulane University- 
GAAR, ALICE RSE —— Assistant Professor Foreign Lan juages), 19% 1969, 1973 
BA.. Louisiana State University; M.A, Columbia University; 
GAINES, tenis E IR uo. Assistant Professor —— SA Allied lied Aquacultures), 1972 
College; B.S., University of Rhode Island: Ph. 
— — E kasuy Assistant Prolessor (Foundations one of Education), 1972 
BS Ed.D.. University of Tennessee 
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ARN, JJ Assistant Professor (Pharmacy), 1976 
B.Sc., Purdue University; Pharm.D., Mercer University Southern School of Pharmacy 

GARDNER, RICHARD ^er er cre Visiting Assistant Professor (Mathematics), 1976 
B.Sc., Ph.D., London. 

GARMON, ery MOINDRE NEM Assistant Professor (Physics), 1976 

., Clemson University. 
GAY, Maw d cassiprannats ILI AEO ETETE Supervisor, Stenographic Services, 1971 
GEIGER, GRADY EUGENE ...... oe Librarian Il} and Head of Circulation 


Division (Library), 1960, 1975 
B.S., Auburn University; AM.LS., University of Michigan. 





GEIGER, Siowey E. uuo; Property Contro! Accountant, Business Office, 1967, 1973 
4 Auburn University 
GiBBS, “ROBERT —— — Assistant Director of Libraries (Library)y), 1968, 1976 
.. Duke University, M.S.L.S., University of North Carolina. 
GiasoN, d Ri cL ee e Associate Professor (Pharmacy), 1972, 1976 
, MS., University of Georgia. Ph.D., University of Mississippi 
Gison. Rosen LA tt Associate Professor (Civil Engineering), 1969 
Fort Hays Kansas State Col ,, Ph.D., University of Iilinois. 
aie, RONALD D. .......enmn Manager, Operations & Maíntenance 
(Nuclear Science Center), 1969, 1970 
B.S., Northwestern State College. 
GILES, BARBARA M. .......... eee Adjunct inst Instructor (Political Science), 1974 
B.A., University of Massachusetts: M.A., University of 
GILES, WILLIAM F. .,........ eren ener Assistant. Professor (Management), 1974 
B.A., Duke University; M.A.. University of Georgia; Ph.D., University of Tennessee. 
GILLILAND, FLOYD R., JR. ......... Associate Professor M (Zone IO. 1967, 1971 
„ Arkansas Polytechnic College: M.S., University of Arkansas; Ph.D., Mississippi State University. 
GiLL, Wiksian ROBERT .......... Adjunct Professor (Agricultural Enginearing), 1967 
B.S., Pennsylvania State University. M.S.. University of Hawaii; Ph.D., Corneli University 
GILMER, Able ye —€— Assistant Director (University Relations), 1976 
if Coast Community College: B.S., Florida State University. M.Ed., Auburn University 
Groven, “Rogent Lee — Assistant Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1975 
., M.B.A., Ph.D.. University of Arkansas. 
Gorr, iais | Mee ER Teaching Associate (Aerospace Engineering), 1971 
B.S.. Ohio State University 
GOLGAN, JAMES Fos Professor (Forestry), 1947, 1963 
B.S., University of Georgia. M.F.. Duke University: Ph D.. North Carolina State Universi 
GOGGANS, MALLETTE P. .......... ees Assistant to the Dean, Home Economics, 1966 
B.S.. University of Georgia, M.H.E., Auburn University. 
GOLDEN, ELIZABETH EI rer Instructor (Botany & Microbiology), 1975 
A.B., Mary Baldwin College, M.S.. University of Tennessee 
GOLDEN, MICHAEL S 11, rores — Assistant Professor (Forestry), 1975 
A.B.. Trevecca College: M.S., Auburn University: Ph.D.. University of Tennessee, 
GOLDSTEIN, STANLEY L. ............. Assistant Professor (Foundations of Education), 1975 
AB. Washington College. M.A., New Mexico State University. Ph.D., University of Texas 
GOODLING. JOHN S. ......... Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1968, 1973 
4, M.S.E., Ph.D. University of Florida. 
—— RANDELL SAT —— Research Associate (Fisheries & 


Allied Aquacultures), 1975 
B.S.. Middle Tennessee State University; M.S,, Auburn University 
GOODWIN, GEORGE R. ......... Associate Professor (Management), 1967, 1973 
.S.. University of Florida: M.S.. George Washington University 

GooLsey, HYRON — — Associate Professor (Technical Services), 1953, 1970 
, Auburn University. 

Gosu, Wicw -—— — Assistant Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1959 
, PhD. Ohio State University. 

Goss, honey — ... Adjunct Instructor (Health, Physical Education 


& Recreation), 1975 
B.S. MS.. Troy State University 


Gossert, LAUDE — — instructor (Music), 1974 
B.S., Lamar University M.C.M.: Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary 
GossETT, SYLVIA C... —— Adjunct Instructor (Music), 1976 


B.S.. Lamar University; M.M., Auburn University. 
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GOULET, DANIEL ................. enr Assistant Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1976 
n A John's (Minn); M.S., St. Louis University; M.M., University of Minnesota; Ph.D., U ity of 

GRAF, EDWARD R. . . Professor asor (Ranctrical E Engineering), 1958, 1965 
BEE, MEE. Auburn University: ' PRD., ‘Ünivoraity 

GRAVES, RICHARD L. ees Associate Professor (Seconda Re 1965, 1972 
B.A., Baylor University, M.Ed., University of Florida: Ph.D., Florida State 

GRAVES, MILTON L., JR. .... Administrative Assistant and Assistant D Cider 

Buildings and Grounds, 1962, 1976 

B.S4 M. Auburn University 


GRAY, BRUCE W. enne Assistant Professor (Anatomy & Histology), 1972 
DVM., PRD., Corell University. 
GREEN, SAMUEL ee re arte ee Assistant Professor or (Psychology), 1974, 1975 
., West Virginia University; M.S.. Marquette University; P! 
— E BL. - «Intern (Small Tim 5 Som d & "Hedloioa) 1974 
D. VM , University. ot "California. 
GREENE, JOSEPH |e PRIMUS e re ee Associate Professor (Chemistry), 1968 
. M.S., Auburn University. Ph.D.. Emory University. 
Green enr. HOBENT eire s — Professor (Music), 1974 


:M., Florida State University; M.M., O.M.A,, Louisiana State Un 


GneexsrieLos CHARLES M. .... Associate Professor ———— of Education), 1969 
M.A.. Ph.D.. Michigan State University 


Greer, Srepnen A. . emere Assistant Football Coach, 1972 
. MEd. University of ‘Georgia. 
Greshan, ii) —— Assistant Professor (English), 1975 


MA, € State Teachers College. Ph.D., University of Missouri 
Gnessian, B. EucENE Alumni Professor and Head (So Sociol ology & Anthropology), 1970 





Tennessee Temple; M.A., Baylor University; B.D., New eo cal Seminary; Ph.D., Louisiana 
State University. 
GRIFFIN, CHARLES M. e Director for Pre-Professional Programs 
(Schoo! of Engineering), 1970, 1975 
B.S., M.S., Auburn Ufiveraity 
Gn JOHN M.. . Assistant „Professor —— & Allied Aquacultures), 1976 
., M.8.. Oklahoma State University, Ph.D. Auburn 
Gross, Cons — dm n Associate — (Electrical Engineering), 1972 


B.S.E.E., University of Alabama; M.S E.E., Ph.D., University of Missouri-Ro 
— RARO Ai, JR. ...... Professor and Head a (Pathology & Parasitology), 1957, 1964 
5s. D.V. M. Auburn University: M.S., Jowa State U: 
GROVER, JOHN H. . Assistant Professor (Fi (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1971 
BS. University ‘ot Utah; ‘MS. Ph.D.. lowe State University. 
GRUENHAGE, GAVv—— Assistant | Professor (Mathematics) 1974, 1976 
B.S., University of Nebraska; M.A.. Ph.D. University of 
GuDAUSKAS, ROBERT T, us — Professor r (Botany & Microbiology), 1960, 1969 
BS., Eastern Ilinois University; M.S., Ph.D., University 
Gurrey, HUGH J., JR. eee Assistant — (Marketing & Transportation), 1973 
BA.. MB.A.. Ph.D.. University of Georgia. 
Guin, Janes E T TTE Associate Professor r (Chemical Engineering), 1970, 1974 
, M.S.. University of Alabama; Ph.D., University of 
BM unte Ms nue Pra dni — (Sociology and 


Anthropology), 1974, 1976 
B.A., Oklahoma State University; M.A., Ph.D., University of Texas. 
GUTHERY, LORENE P. ......... Adjunct Instructor (Foundations of Education), 1969, 1973 
B.S., MS., Auburn University. 


Gwin, DIANE ———— instructor En nglish S. 1971 
.. Southwest Mississippi Jr. College: B.S., Troy State University; M. 
Gwin, Wisan Oe rriv ett Assistant Professor —— 1973. 1976 
Arch., Auburn University, M.V.A., Georgia State University 
— MALCOLM J osihcabsaiastiotenect Alumni Protessor (Psychology), 1974 
A, Stanford University; Ph.D., Duke University. 
Hasano, Rona.a ES Assistant Professor [Agraoamy & Rolls), 1974 
S. Montana State University; Ph.D.. New Mexico State Uni 
HAIRE, — H., JR. . . Associate Professor (Architecture), 1974 
B Arch. Ohio Slate University, M.S M., Rollins College 


HAJEK, BENJAMIN Fiocair —— Associate Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1968, 1973 
, Texas ASM University: M.S., Ph.O.. Auburn University 
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HALOOME. SEVE TI RE. Socurs n AI oncom Heli eren d Specialist (Vocational Agricultura), 1966 
' M.S.: Auburn University 
HALE, Dennis CLE CHOR qune Associate Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1957, 1965 
., Middle Tannessee State University: M.A., Peabody College. 
HALE, Frances — — x Assistant —— (Vocational Education), 1956, 1959 
B.S., Troy State University; M.A., Peabody Co! 


HALL, DAVID M. .. Professor (Textile —— & Materials Engineering), 1965, 1976 
T.C., Auburn University; M.S.T.C., Clemson University; Ph.D., Victoria University of Manchester, England. 


HALL, Hines N E Assistant Professor (History), 1967, 1971 
., Duke University. M.A., Auburn University; Ph.D., Vanderbilt University. 
HALL, MANO A T. os aor a Personnel Technician, Student Financial Aid, 1971, 1973 
B.S., Auburn University. 
HALLE VONDADVR UI Instructor (Consumer Affairs), 1971, 1975 
B.S., University of North Alabama: M.S., Auburn University 
HALPIN, GERALD W. ........ ee Assistant Professor (Foundations of Education), 1974 
B.S., Jacksonville State University: M.Ed.. Ed.D., University of Georgia. 
HALPIN, GLENNELLE .. . Assistant Professor (Foundations of Education), 1974, 1975 
B.S., Jacksonville State University; M.A.. Ph.D., University of Georgia. 
HALTA, ASALIM Sis E E E Instructor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1976 
„ University ot Tampa; M.H.Ed., University of Florida; Ed.S., Florida State University. 
HALVERSON, MELVIN B. ........ Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1976 
aM S.Ed. Northern "illinois University, Ph.D., Florida State University. 
HAMILTON, ACHARD Coo as iveaseesevasrtasiasvisgustsven Specialist II! (Political Science), 1974, 1975 
., Samford University; M.A., University of Alabama in Birmingham. 
HAMMOND, OPIN IM, Research Associate (Botany & Microbiology), 1974 
B.S., Auburn University. 
HAMRICK, MAYNARD A araa Uu aÀ Associate Professor (Pharmacy),-1967, 1973 
M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 
HAND, Joh MUI ELTE Associate Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1974 
A., Swarthmore College; Ph.D., Massachusetts Institute o! Technology 
— GERALD A T Associate Professor (Small Animal Surgery 


& Medicine), 1969, 1973 
B.S., D.V.M., University of Illinois: M.S., Ph.D., Colorado State University. 


HANNAY, | MEQUE E EE d b e na E sr e Assistant Professor (Psychology), 1973 
., M.A.. University of Western Ontario; Ph.D., University of Iowa 

—“ ERNEET aa ee ero oet Instructor (Management), 1975 
B.S., M. BA. Aubum University. 

HARBOUR, JOHN R. see Accountant (General Finance & Accounting), 1976 
B.S., Auburn University. 

HARDIN, [0]: Mee Associate Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1971, 1976 

B.S.. Auburn University: M.S.. Institute of Textile Technology: Ph.D., Clemson University. 
HARDY, WILLIAM E., JR. ......... Assistant Professor (Agricultural Economics 


and Rural Sociology), 1972 
B.S., M.S.. Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


HARGIS; JAMES EIO T PA A Associate Pi Professor (Chemistry), 1970, 1976 
., Eastern New Mexico University: PhD.. University of 


HARPER, inus D. dices Associate mda (Zaoiogy Entomology), 1969, 1975 
., M.S., University of Illinois; Ph.D., Oregon State Univers 


Harren, NADINE — Medical J—— (Veterinary Medicine), 1973 
. Medical College of Georgia. 

Hannis, Javes K uasa terme was Assistant t Professor (Aerospace Studies), 1972 
., University of Mississippi; Major, U.S. Ai 

— —— CAST Te pe: pedi Professor (Marketing & 


Transportation), 1968, 1973 
B.B.S., Emory University, M.B.A., Ph.D.. University of Florida. 


HARRIS, RALPH — rr ec Professor (Anima! & Dairy Sciences), 1960, 1974 
4 MS., Auburn University; Ph.D., Texas A&M University. 
Hannis, Row JJ LHP THER TR PSI Instructor (Civil Engineering), 1976 
B.S.. M.S.. Auburn University. 
HARRISON, A. CLEVELAND ............... Professor and Head of Department (Tht (Theatre), 1970 
4 M.A., Ohio State University; M.A., University of Arkansas; Ph.D., University 
HARRISON, JOSEPH J S Professor (History). 1950, 1968 


„ PAD. University of Virginia. 
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HART, DAVIO R., sess — Assistant | Professor (Chemical Engineering), 1973 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of 
HARTFORD, DONALD LEROY . Associate —— (Computer Science), and 
Computer Scientist (Computer Center), 1966, 1974 
B.A., M.A., Ed.D., University of Kentucky, 


HARTMAN, MAURICE A, | Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1956, 1963 
B.S., High Point College; M.S., University of North Carolina; M B.A., University of 
HAnTZOG, CALCAB LÀ aen a Agronomist-Peanuts (Agronomy & olla) 1966, 1976 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
HARTZ0G, WILEY G., JR. nen Assistant Professor (Vocational and 


Adult Education). 1 m 1972 
B S., North Carolina State University: M.A.. Appalachian State University: Ed.D., 


HATFIELD, DONALD G. . , Associate Professor (A (art), 1 1964, 1 1971 
A.A., Northwestern Michigan College, B.A. M.A., Michigan State University; M.F.A.. University of 

HAWKE JOHN P —Q Research Associate (Fisheries & Aled —— 1974 
ÈS., M.S., Auburn University 

HAWKING, FRED CA Evae tan ARR RERA IIR RARE € Instructor (Civil Engineering), 1972 

MS. Auburn University 
—E GEORGE ee ca Professor (Animal & Da iy Sciences), 1952, 1959 
B.S.. Western Kentucky University; M.S.. University of ia; Ph.D. Carolina State University 






HAWKINS, HERBERT Wis zusus creme erp cc Esca Director, Admissions, 1966 
M.S., Auburn University. 
fuii Jo E NS ossis ... Research Associate (Electrical Engineering), 1975 
BEE, MS., Auburn University 
H^YGOOD, SuE H.. , Adjunct Instructor (Accounting & Finance), 1973 
B S.. University of Alabama, M B.A., Auburn University 
HAYHURST, DONALD E. eene, Professor (Political Science), 1968 
M.Litt., Ph.D. University of "Pittsburgh. 
Haney, les FU MR I N SEENE EA VUERE E ects P EERE EEEE RAAR Apana, Director of Athletics, 1972 
„ Auburn University. 
TERR. Di T — Assistant Professor Y (English), 1974, 1975 
B.A.. University of Tennessee, M.A. Memphis State University; Ph. 
HAYES VIRGINIA T. Assistant Professor (Vocational and "Adult Education), 1971, 1972 
B.S., Samtord University; MA., Ed.D., University 
HAYS, Kinay E 8 — and Head — & Entomology), 1957, 1975 
. M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of 
Hanes, LUTHER N NES paaa aa Professor "d: — (Technical Services), 1945, 1962 
M.S., Auburn University; Ed.D., Bradley Uni 
Haynes, WitLiAM — Assistant Profe — í saor (Speech Cor Communication), 1976 
., Northern Michigan University; Ph.D. 
Havnswonm. EMILIE ee Mun oo MR iss Professor y (Mathematics), 1960, 1965 
lege; M.A., Columbia University; Pr-O., University of 
— — * Noa Coordinator, Engineering prior —— 


echnical Services), 1975 
B.A., Auburn University; MA. Appalachian State University 
HEBERT, | RoBent m toe e em Associate Professor (Economics), 1974 
M.S., Ph.D., Louisiana State University 
— JOHN — siisay e Employee Development Mana 
University Personne: Services, 1974 
B.S., Auburn University 


HEILMAN, SOFIE Ch —— Assistant Pre Profesor (Political Science), 1973, 1974 
-A., Lafayette College; M.A, Ph.D., New York Un 
HELM, ann — | Associate (Rehabilitation 
Services Education), 1975 





B.S., Murray State University; M.S., University of Arizona 
HELMKE, HENRY C. e Associate Professor (Foreign Languages), 1959, 1972 

B.A., M.A., Duke University. PRD., Ohio State University. 
HEMBREE, OLAN A. ...... Administrative Assistant, Engineering Extension Service, 1969 


HENDERSON, N. DAVID T. VES FUN a Aa deaa IRR Ere, Instructor (Horticulture), 1976 
ford University; M.S., Mississippi State University. 
Henoenson 3 J. HENRY, JR. — Assistant — (Management), 1974, 1975 
Massachusetts Institute e of Technology: J.D., Emory Universi! 
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HENDERSON, RALPH A., JR. ...... Assistant Professor (Small Animal Surgery 
and Medicine), 1972, 1976 
D.V.M., University of Missouri; M.S., Auburn University. 
HENDRICK, JAMES T. sese mm Airport Operations Supervisor 
(Auburn School of Aviation), 1975, 1976 
HENLEY, LATHA | DE ee Librarian I! and Veterinary Medicine Librarian (Library), 1970 
., Missouri Valley College: M.L.S., University of California, 
Hentey, W.D yapon. ` Associate Professor (Marketing & Transportation), 1967 
., Auburn University. M.A.. Ph.D.. University of Alabami 
TONS denn B: — — daa Librarian I! and Catalog Librarian (Library), 1971 
BA. S., University of Texas at Austin 
HENRY, Jonn F. 37 AREIS esans aaia isodi as Professor and Head S pa Sano 1957, 1969 
, Auburn University: M.S.I.M.. Georgia institute of Technology: Alabama 
Henny, Lonen A pee ae eae Assistant Professor (Secondary Education), 1973 
. M.S.. Ed.D.. Indiana University 
HENRY, OT HO EN Assistant to the Dean & Assistant 
Professor (Pharmacy), 1976 





B.S., M.S., University of Mississippi, 


HENSON,’ Comme T, UR rarampas socie; and Assistant Professor (History), 1966 
„ Auburn University; Ph.D., Tulane University. 
HIKON, tuntay W. mL TU e aea Adjunct Instructor (Health, Physical 


Education & Recreation), 1976 
M.Ed., Auburn University. 






HERRING, BOBBIE J: eem Instructor (Foundations of Education), 1974 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

HERRING, BRUCE E. ............... Associate Professor (Industrial al Engineering), ), 1965, 1973 
B.L.E., Ohio State University; M.S.M.E., New Mexico State University, Ph 1ahoma State University 

HERRING, RONALD rte o Accountant, Genera! Finance and Accounting, 1973 

Troy State University. 

HeRAMan DHARCESUU Assistant Professor (Sociology), 1971 
BLE., Georgia institute of Technology; B-D.. Emory University; M.A.. Ph.D., University of Virgini 

HERBERT, DAVID AC A a Research Associate (Zoology-Entomology), 1976 
B.S.. Johnson State College: M.S.. Auburn University. 

HESS, ALLEN K ven mE Wei ao sia re pna Assistant Professor (Psychology), 1976 

A., City College ot New York ity of Kentucky. 


HEY, ANDREW —— Instructor (English), 1974 
B.A., Beinaven College: M 


HIERS, Guanias ARUM Professor and Head (Art), 1958, 1973 
M.A.A., Auburn University 
— THOMAS F. ... Assistant Professor sasar (Naust Engineering), 1969, 1973 
B.S.. University of Georgia: M.Ed.. Ph.D., Auburn Univers 
Hiaams, Ean B hum Ded Assistant Professor (Counselor Education), 1974, 1976 
B.S., Clatin College: M Ed . South Carolina State College Auburn University 
HIGGINS, | Pici E ris pistes ddbe ANIME Professor (Economics), 1976 
Louisiana State University. Ph.D.. University of Virginia 
Hiao, RosenT A TT Instructor (Pathology & Parasitology), 1973 
University of Queensland, Australia. 
HiLL, A J E etate onenmasns PRE PRS e Is TY ee md (Accounting & Finance), 1948, 1969 
B.S, Auburn University, M.B.A., Northwestern Universi! 
HILL, EDWARO Fr. ven covedveve nev ume vea be cuore, Assistant — (Zoology-Entomology), 1974 
Oregon State University: M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University 
Hitt, —— Hay = and Salary Manager, 
niversity Personnel Services, 1974 
B.A., M.Ed.. Auburn University 


Hint, PAUC D. pe sse tenure cH DH E ura IR en Protessor (Mathematics), 1961, 1976 
M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University 


HiLL, Wikia EUGENE liiig cases cnnessrassuans Assistant Professor (Chemistry), 1970, 1976 
M.S.. Florida State University: Ph.D., Strathclyde University. 
—— ARTHUR EDWARD .....eR Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1955, 1968 
B.S., Cornell University: M.S., lowa State University, PhD.. Cornel 
HILYER, JAMES C., JR. .. Academic Counselor (Athletic Department), 1968, 1976 
Stetson University: ‘MS. EED. Mississippi State. 


HINES, ELENORA OR Research Associate (Home Economics Research), 1976 
. MEd.. Tuskegee institute: A.D A. Certificate, John Andrew Hospital Tuskegee. 


HinnicHsEN, ,Joun W.. .. Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1967, 1973 
, PhD University ‘ol Taxes 
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HINTON, MARJORIE J. ... Assistant Professor CUR & Child Development), 1963, 1965 
B.8.. University of Alabama; M.S.. Auburn Uni 





HINTON, Pek rae ti ar — and Head (Music), 1956, 1969 
MIRTH, iro J, ` TENIM EIN. Associate Professor (Chemical Engineering), 1962 
S., College of City of New York; M.S., Ph.D., University of Texas. 

Tree WALTER B., JR. . Assistant qm (English), 1966, 1971 
B.A., Auburn University: MA, ; University of Oregon, Ph.D.. Duke Universi 

HOBBS, MARLEAH KAUFMAN ...... eere Associate — (Art), 1967, 1974 

B.F.A., University of Soe M.F. A., University of Mississippi 

HOCKMAN, WARREN D. ........ Assistant to the Dean, School o! Architecture, 1969, 1974 

riani ansha aa AAE ASE raot Protessor (Forestry), 1952, 1957 
B.S pore State University; M.S., University ot California: Ph.D.. Michigan State University 

HOERLEIN, BENJAMIN F. — . Professor and Head (Small Animal 


Surgery & Medicine), 1947, 1958 
D V.M., Colorado State University: Ph.D.,.Comell University 





Horr, EDWIN — rere on Associate Professor (Pathology & Parasitology), 1962 
V.M, Cornet! Un University of Pennsylvania 

— ao ye a a Assistant Editor, University Relations, 1974 
B.A., Auburn University. 

HOLLEY, e LUAM HENRY, JR. een Associate Professor jr (Management), 1969, 1975 

M.B.A., Mississippi State University; Ph.D., University of Al 

HowLoway AEN n A — Professor. ano Head — & Histology), 1968 
DVM. M.S. Auburn University: Ph.D., iowa State Un 

HOLMES, —* RO |b Perego oe a —— — — Mero 1972, 1974 

BS, Georgie Institute ot Technology; M.A., University of Georgia, Ph.D., Emory Uni 
HOLMES, JULIAN .. — — .. Associate Secretary, Alumni & 


Development, 1971, 1977 
B.S., MS., Auburn University; Ph.D., University o! Tennessee 
HONNELL, MARTIAL ALFRED .....5.. oir UII Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1958 
EE, MSEE, EE. Georgia Institute of Technology 
VENIS FRANCES M. Librarian Il and Readers’ Adviser (Libra 1955. 1969, 1970 
B. A. Tennessee Technological University; M.A., Auburn University, M.S.. Univers Southern Calltornia 
UDOT cl OB MOY TT Uus crea —— Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1949, 1959 
B.S., University of Georgia: M.S., Purdue University, Ph.D., Cornell University. 
Hoot, James a A E E ET Associate Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1965, 1967 
M.S. Ph.D.. Purdue University 
— Tosy R. . Associate Professor (Large Animal Surgery), 1974 
8$., D.V M., Oklahoma Stato ‘University: M.S,, Cornell University. 
Hopkins, BRG T pream Instructor (English), 1974 
MA., University of Alabama. 
— MARGARITA [iem 2 ai Research Associate (Fisheries & Allied 
Aquacultures), 1976 
B.S., St. Joseph College (Phillippines). 
HORNE, ROBERT D. eomas Professor (Small Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1959, 1970 
DVM |, MS., Aubur University. 
HOSKINS, DONALD L. .. Municipal Technical Assistant, Public Research Program, 1971 
B.5. Fort Hays Kansas State College 
HOUSE, CUO NAL TY FR Assistant Professor (Economics), 1973 
B.A.. Pn.D., Texas A&M University. 


HOUSEHOLDER, JERRY L. ...... Adjunct Assistant Professor fouling Technology), 1969 


University of Tennessee, M.S. D., Georgia Institute of 
HOUSEL, DAVID E. sse Instructor (Journalism), Adviser to the Plaínsman, 1972 
B.A.. Auburn University 
HOVELAND, GARL oe . Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1959, 1968 
BS. MS., Umversity of Wisconsin: Ph.D., University of Flonda 
HOWARD, —— LEE. * Student Development Specialist, 


Student Development Services, 1973 
B.A., M.A.: Tuskegee Institute 
HOWARD, JOHN W., Ill . . Assistant Professor (Foreign Language), 1970, 1975 
BS Auburn Ufiversily; ‘MA, ‘Ph.D. University of Tennessee 
HOWARD, Mary JOE Assistant Professor (Music), 1969 
AA., Campbell College; B.M., Westminister Choir College. MM- Flonda State Universi 


HOWARD, MILFORD K. ............ Assistant Athletic Director for Spring Sports. 1948, 1976 
BS Auburn University. 
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Hsu, ANDREWC. . Professor (Chemical Engineering & Materials Engineering). , 1953, 1962 





University of Nanking; M.S., University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., University of Pe vania. 
— bue BELLE Employee Benefits Supervisor, Business, 1957, 1974 
HUDSON, BüYTYE B iriran niir Instructor (Large Animal Surgery), 1975 
., Auburn University. 
— DON LIESS IR Aa peaa Systems Programmer | (Computer Center), 1973 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Ee a N Professor (Civil Engineering), 1947, 1961 
BSCE, Purdue University: M.S.. Princeton University. 
HUDSON, ROBERT S. ........... Associate Professor (Large Animal Surgery & 
Medicine), 1967, 1972 
D.V.M., Oklahoma State University; M.S., Auburn University. 
HUDSON, SAINA — — TREEI Associate Protessor (English), 1952, 1968 
University of North Carolina PhO., University of Chicago. 
Hurrwan, FAM LS —— Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1963, 1973 
.. Comali University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Florida. 
HUFFSTUTLER, PUO D erras rues edi HE cai CUR conor jaa prO FL OU Ye C oni ép Instructor (Pharmacy), 1972 
.. Auburn University 
— Dant LC NEUE WHO PRI et Research Associate (Fisheries & 


Allied Aquacultures), 1974 
B.S., University of Washington; M.S.. Oklahoma State University. 


HUGHES. GLENN HOOD .........—.5.::::: —— Assistant Professor (Psychology), 1968 
., Randolph-Macon College; Ph.D., Tulane University 

Hute, Crimes K., JR. ....... Accountant, Contract & Grants, Accounting, 1968, 1973 
Auburn University. 

HOUR SBIR eod Ec Associate Professor (Large Anima 


! 
urgery & Medicine), 1973 
B.S., D.V.M.. Kansas State University: M.S., Auburn University. 


HUNER, HERBERT E. ........ senes Instructor (Civil Engineering), 1971 
BS. M.S., Auburn University. 
HUNTER, DARLENE | RETI Assistant Director (Student Health Center), 1975 
.. Southwestern Medical College. 
— "MARY RELATES Admissions Counselor, non School and 
Junior College Relations, 1974 
B.A., Judson College 
HUNTER, THOMAS |; BEED ELI en Assistant Director (Student Health Center), 1975 
A., M.D.. University of Texas. 
vene, Lacy LEONARD ........... Associate Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1952, 1960 
M.S., Auburn University. 
Icenoste DAVID W. 1. sce cess — Assistant Professor (Geography), 1968 
., Western illinois University; M.A., University of Illinois, Ph.D.. Louisiana State Universi! 
IRVINE, “LAVERWE Fd UNE RE a Associate Professor IPaydholbgy 1965 
B.A. Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, M.A., Ph.D., Stanford University. 
inum, Tunnan P OEA — Research Associate (Electrical Engineering), 1971 
Mississippi State University; M.S., Auburn University. 
IRWIN, J “Davo —— Professor and Head (Electrical Engineering), 1969, 1976 
Auburn University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Tennessee. 





IVEY, Wium n Associate Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1947, 1961 
M.S. Auburn University; Ph.0., Emory U 





Jacxson, Jesse MARK, JR. Leere Assistant Professor (Economics), 1968, 1973 
uburn University: M.A. Un of South Carolina; Ph.D., University of Georgia. 
JAGAR, * Instructor (Large Animal Surgery), 1974, 1975 
M.. Cornell University (New York State Veterinary College’ 
JAMES, “Sion N aroa passer Assistant Professore (Electrical Engineering), 1966 
EE.MSEE.. PhD.. University of 
JANES, DONALD J instructor (Forestry), 1973 
.MS.F., University of Missoun. 
JANER, * ——— Assistant Professor (Pharmacy), 1975 
.. Philadelphia College of Pharmacy & Science; M.Sc.. Temple University. 
— E NACTE Associate Professor (Special — 1973 
B$.. Mansfield State College. A.M., Duke University; Ed.D., West Virginia Universi 
Jánkéiotn GEORGE WU. uos acsi crassis Yuiaclpor dtes cess eoi AR ERN (English), 1976 
BA. Au Auburn University; M.F.A., University of North Carolina. 
JARECKE, WALTER H. ..........eee e Professor Vocational & Adult Education), 1970 


E 
B$.B Bloomsburg State College. M A., Duke University: Pennsylvania State University 
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JARVIS, GARTH P TAE AANE Pma — pus dn tre Las of Student Health Center, 1973 
. Battle Creek College: M.D., University of Michi 

JEANE, Down C PNE EM C RICE RC ee qm Professor (Geography), 1974 
h.D.. Louisiana State University. 

serene, Davo, JJ visitan ddeksus dant redd Associate Professor English), 1970, 1976 

Hobart College: M.A., University of Virginia, Ph.D., University of 

sereney, PHILLIS VR ene, Assistant Professor pes —— 1976 
Lamar University; M.A., Ph.D., University of Texas, Austin. 

— ANNE B s Director, New Program Development, Engineering 

Extension Service, Birmingham Office, 1967. 1976 


JEMIAN, WARTAN A. Professor (Mechanical Engineering zi 
Materials Engineeri 1962, 1965 
B.S.Ch., University of Maryland; M.S.. Ph.D., Metallurgical Engineering, Rensselaer nic Institute 
JENKINS, E. GARTH, ,........ Assistant Dean of Student Affairs, 1964, 1969 
B.A., Wake hos University; M.Ed., Ed.D., Auburn University. 
JENKINS, STEPHEN A. esee Assistant Professor (Gi Engineering), 1974 
S.C E.. Georgia Institute of Technology; M.S., Ph.D., Harvard Un 
Jenkins, , WILLIAM COVER ao —— (Psychology), 1968 
A.. Colgate University: Sc.M., Brown University; Ph.D., Yale University. 
Jenn, WILLAM —— PE Á Professor (Microbiology), 1967 
VM. D V.M. (Hon), Berlin, Germany. 





Jensen, Oum —J Research Associate (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1973 
S , University of Minnesota. 


Jenson, Ove WILLIAM 





.. Assistant Professor (Elementary Education), 1966 
ami. 


— —— —JD rapaces Assistant Professor (Secondary Education), 1975 
B.A, M.A.T., Vanderbilt University: Ph.D. Stanford University: 

JOHNSON, ELLEN S. |... nme Research Associate (Fisheries & 

Allied Aquacultures), 1972 

B S. MS., Auburn University. 

JOHNSON, EVERT W. Prolessor (Forestry), 1950, 1967 
B.S. University of New Hampshire; M.F., Yale University. Ph.D.. Syracuse 

JanNsoN, FREDERIC E PETEERE Associate Pens (Chemistry), 1970 

M.S., University of New Hampshire, Ph.D. University of Wisconsin. 
—— GSEBAED. Assistant Dean (Arts & Scien 


and Associate Professor ( 'olitical —— 1970, 1973 
AB., Marshall University: M.A. Ph.D.. University of Tennessee 
JOHNSON, MALCOLM Q. emm Associate Professor (Fisheries & 
Allied Aquacultures), 1974 
BS. MS. —* University. 


JOHNSON, ROY C., JR. seni Assistant Professor (Civil En, I Enginearim ), 1976 
B.S.C E, North pai State University; M.S.C.E., Worcester Polytechnic Institute: Ph.D., Rice University 
JOHNSON, a, ae ee Professor Y aci A & Jen Bid 1969 
, Wake Forest University, B.S.. M.S., North Carolina State 
Jonnston, JAMES Bo Leere riri Adjunct Assistant Professor (Architecture), 1975 
Arch, Auburn University. 
—— JAMES K. Senior Internal Auditor (Internal Auditing Division), 1976 
S., Auburn University 
JOINER CLARENCE —— — À Assistant Professor (Special Education), 1974 
B.S.. M.A., Ed.D., University of Alabama 
vota Enpe | ET Research Associate (Agronomy & Soils), 1977 
., Auburn University. 
— ate WOOD. uenientes senses ch paid Flea an Archivist and Professor 


(History & Archives), 1966, 1974 
BS., MA, Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Alabama 
JONES, DARRELL i ERNY, Assistant Professor (Animal and Dairy Sciences), 1972 
., Ph.O., Purdue University. 
done] — Q, UNE ausser Assistant Dean, School of Engineering and 
Protessor (Mechanica Engineering), 1946, 1974 
B.M.EU, B.E E., Auburn University; M.S.. University ot 
JONEs, „ETHEL B SENEE iau ep I epkSd Alumni Professor (Economics), 1975 
Vassar College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Chicago. 
JONEs, —— 








Director of Professional Programs 
chool of Enginesring. 1958, 1975 
BA, Millsaps College; M.Div.. Duke University; B.C E, Auburn University 
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JONES, HOWARD, S., JR. E Instructor (Large Animal Surgery), 1975 
D.V.M.. Auburn University 


JONES, „MADISON P., JR. Professor (E naeh) and Alumni Writer-in-Residence, 1956, 1968 
Vanderbit "University: MA. Unive! 
JONES, poteet uc Supervisor, University Printing ee. 1949, 1959 
JONSON, WILLIAM C., JR. ........ Assistant Director (Engineering Experimei 
Station). 1956, 1967 
B.S., U.S. Naval Academy. 
JORDAN, EVELYN WALKER .........«. Specialist and Foreign Student Adviser 
Hugar: Development Services), 1964, 1969 
B.A., University of South Carolina; M.A., Auburn Universi 
JOSEY, ALICE AR ataare eee m e a J—— (Foreign Languages), 1973 
A., University of Alabama; M.A. University of Mississippi 
Juoks, JOSEPH F., JR. .. Gottlieb Assocíate Professor (Civil Engineering), 1967, 1971 
, PhD. "Virginia Polytechnic inst 
Justice, “ERNEST — — Associate ——— (Secondary Education), 1960, 1963 
, Kansas State Teachers College: M.S., Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 


Jusmce. * — L Assistant F Professor een, Education), 1960, 1969 
., Kansas State Teachers College: M.Ed., Auburn U 


KANE, GERALD —A osain —— (Electrical Engineering), 1975 
E, Washington University; M.S., Ph.D., Rice University. 
Kksren “Janne B — Instructor (Small Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1974, 1975 
VM. Michigan State University 
Kere, — UE EE Assistant Professor (Psychology), 1973, 1975 
., Ph.D., University of lowa 
— p as ee banhes Operations Manager (Computer Center), 1966, 1975 
KELLEY, VIRGINIA Cc... Assistant — (Botany & Microbiology), 1969, 1970 
.. LaGrange College. MS, PhO., Auburn tjm 
KELLY, [om ee a .... Assistant nt Professor {Political Science), 1973, 1974 
Michael's College. M.A., New Mexico Stale Unweraity: Ph.D., University of Nebraska. 
KEMP, EOwARD V.. , Professor & Head puro. 1974 
S.. Arlington State ‘College: 'B.Arch., Texas "ARM Üniversity. M Arch., Uni 
— VOP. unu auian , Adjunct Assistant Professor (Music), 1968 
B.S. M.A., University of Alabama. 
KENNAMER, — Assistant —— (Zoology-Entomology), 1970 
S. Auburn University; M.S., Ph.D., Mississippl State Univers 
KERN, — — epee ee Professor & Dieter of Graduate Study 


(Economics), 1955, 1975 
B.S.. M.S., Louisiana State University: Ph.D.. University of Kentucky 


KERNS, Davio V. CP Assistant Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1975 
Bs, Ph D., Florida State University. 
Kicxuienren, JOSEPH | ee e A Assistant Professor (History), 1975 
University of the South. M.A., Ph.D., Emory University 
Kiesen, Geonce — 5— Professor (fierce Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1952, 1968 
S., Rutgers University; D.V.M.. Cornell 
UM ALBERT Fhe Associate Director, Cooperative Education, 1964, 1973 
MEd.. Auburn University 
M Janes tr eer kd sia cbse ea Assistant Editor, University Relations, 1974 
M Nancy |. re EEEO ere a Instructor (English), 1976 
, M.A., Auburn University 
— Tent uras Py PUE. M ME Professor (Economics), 1957, 1965 
AB., University of Montevallo; M.A., Tulane University; PhD. Ohio State University. 
KiNG, CHARLES CIAM | SARE EE or eae ue Professo y (Agronomy & Soils), 1952, 1975 
. MS. Auburn University, Ph.D., North Carolina State Universi! 
Kina, Gun NOTET E N R «Associate Prof P. , 1972, 197 
[ rap re opp "ug ERE ciate —— sychology), 19 976 
KING, ep PR Photographie Service, 1949, 1962 


KING, NELSON BYRON ....... Associate Dean, School of Veterinary Medicine 
and Coordinator (Animal Health Research), 1968, 1972 
B.Sc.Agr., O.V.M., M.Sc., Ph.D., Ohio State University 


KINZER, EARL dab a a E —— Associate Professor (Physics), 1967 
. MS. "Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Virginia. 
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KITELEY, GARY W. ................ Airport —— (Auburn School of Aviation) 
Associate Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1965, 1970 
B.S.. University of Minnesota, M.S.. Purdue University 
Kinkwaoo, ALIOR B. LL een: .. Director, Payroll & Employee Benefits, 1951, 1959 
BS. ‘Auburn University. 
KJAR, Hanaun A tucu ASA — — Professor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1968 
iowa 
KLASE, NORMAN N. ........ Aniani Director, University Personnel Services, 1966, 1970 
KLESIUS, Paus H. . Adjunct Associate Professor (Microbiology), 187% 1973 
B.S, Flonda Southern College; MS. Northwestern S University of Louisiana; Ph.D 
KEOUTE, Hanouo E.. .. Professor (Economics), 1946, 1950 
. Berea College: "PhD. ‘University of "North "Carolina 
— MAN. MOMAN —— Professor (Toxicology), 1964, 1975 
B.S., Amritsar Medical College. india; M.S.. Ph.D., University of Texas 
KOELLSTEO, GERALD J. GG ie emis V rS Instructor (Theatre), 1974 
., Kansas University. 
KOHL, HensenT H. . Assistant Professor (Chemistry), 1974 
B.S.. City College. ol ‘New York: M. S. "University w Kansas. PhD., University of California. 
KOON, ue (eee, Associate Professor (Agricultural Engineering), 1967, 1975 
4 MS., Ph.D., Auburn University. 
— pee — Assistant Professor tor (Fonwgn L Language), 1974, 1975 
BA. , University of Oregon: M.A.. Arizona State University; Ph.D, University o! 
KONDIS, VIRGINIA M, . - Assistant NI (English), 1974 
^., Michigan State University; M.A., Ph.D., University of low 
KousroLeras, Costas NP won „Associate Professor (Zoology-Entomology) 1 1967, 1973 





University of Salonica; M.S. University of Missouri; Ph.D., Universi 

FE GREGORY eria —— Assistant Professor (S r (Social , 1975 
B.A, B.S., Moorhead State U versity of North Dakota; Ph.D., ace) 

KOZLOWSKI, GEORGE À., JR. .........eenee Assistant Professor (Matheinatioa), 1976 
B.A.. Wesleyan University: Ph.D.. University of Michigan. 

KRAMER, RICHARD €; . Assistant Professor (Military Science), 1973 
BS.. United States Military. Academy. "Captain. U.S. Army 

KRAMER, THEODORE T. .......... Lipi urna and Head of Department (Microbiology), 1971 
D.V M. Aifort, France; M.S., Ph.D., Colorado State University 

KRANTZ, MURRAY .....sseeene MD Professor & Head (Family 


Child set esa 1976 
BS., City University ot New York. M.S., Ph.D., Pennsylvania State University, 
KBAUSE, ,BETTINE J — —— Instructor (Educational Media), 1976 
8.5.. London University; M.S.. Auburn Universi 
KAAUSMAN, PAUL Ra oeste c —— Professor (Zoo. ooog Entomology]; 1976 
S., Ohio State University. M.S., New Mexico State University: Ph 
Krista, LAVERNE MISI Associate | Proleasor sor (Anatomy & Histology), 1969, 1973 
„ M.S.. South Dakota State College; O.V.M of Minnesota 
ueneno, WLODZIMENZ S ——— — —— — T Profaesor (Mathematics), 1974 
, Warsaw University. 
KuPensera, —— MILLE Ue E RUE. Instructor (Mathematics), 1974 
S., Warsaw University: Ph.D., Rice University 
KURT, Can. E ENE PE ——— Assistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 1974 
M.S. PAD.. Okiahoma State University. 
— ene tapete saper QR RR Professor [Vocational & Adult Education), 1970 
&.S North Dakota State Teachers College: M.Ed . Colorado State University: Ed.D., University of Florida. 
KUYKENDALL, VEHI St Se ee ee Assistant Professor muon) 397 1973, 1975 


A., Davidson College; B.D., Union Theologica! Seminary. Virginia: S.T M.. Yale Divin 
Princonen ree enne 


KUYKENDALL, NANGU MI aires esposti simam Conference Coordinator, 1975, 1976 
B.A.. Agnes Scott: M.Ed. Auburn University, 
LAIR, CHARLES Ae aa a a a a Professor (Psychology), 1966, 1969 
M.A, University of Missourt; Ph.D., Vanderbilt University 
LAKIN, — Burdeos Assistant Director (Payroll and Employee Benefits), 1968 
LAMBERT, JOSEPH R. « Rehabilitation Counselor |! (Vocational Rehabilitation), 1966, 1972 
Jacksonville State University 


Dui: GEORGE T. ........... Associate Secretary, Alumni & Development 1972, 1977 
BS, Auburn University 
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EANGE GERAED Aara Assistant Protessor (Aerospace $ Studi dies), u1972 
BS. Kent State University; B.S., University of Colorado; M.S., Troy State University: Lt 
LANIER, Donato | operc Librarian II! & Head, Acquisitions (Library), 1975 
., Oklahoma Baptist University: M.S., University of Illinois. 
Lanter, Lews EE p a tie e a A Assistant Professor r Architecture), 1972 
A.. University of Mississippi. B.Arch., Georgia Institute of Technology: M.Ar Columbia University. 
Lansen, Hanny — ch un E a NR Associate Professor —— 1959, 1970 
Rutgers Univers M State University: Ph.D., Duke Un 
Lia pue Mur wydnevespdes efiam mnn Assistant Professor (Botan ny & Microbiology), 1967 
B.S., Idaho State College: M.S.. University of Idaho; Ph.D., University of liin 
VATER DAN RAYMOND a cos gipmizi terum oie dias ea reget Assistant Professor (English), 1972 
University of Texas; M.A., Ph.D., University of Michigan. 
— MARGARET X Assistant Professor (Political Science), 1966, 1975 
B.A., Agnes Scott College; M.S., Vanderbilt University. 
CAIMEN PAUL BES oaa eaa N Professor (Physics), 1962, 1971 
. Northwestern University; M.S.. Ph.D., University of Illinois. 
LaniMen, REBATE M. Leisure Assistant Professor (Foreign Languages), 1973, 1975 
Wayne State University; M.A., Ph.D., University of Michigan. 
LATTA, uos — — Adjunct Associate Professor (Architecture), 1967 


D., University of Florida; M.F.A., Cranbrook Academy of Ai 


LAUDERDALE, WLLAM B. . Associate Professor r (Foundations of Education), 1964, 1970 
M.. University of Illinois: Ph.D., Michigan State University. 


Ts Nona ———— ——— Instructor (Mathematics), 1974 


LAUMER, c FORD, JR. .... Assistant Professor (Marketing & Transportation), 1973, 1975 
B.A., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Georgi 


Lawson, [Sm OA QI REA Assistant to ‘Dean of Student Life 1972, 1976 
B.S.. M.A., University of Alabama. 
LAWLESS, DONALD irae icai Librarian Il and Humanities Librarian (Library), 1072 


te University —— eke at Buffalo; M.A., Niagara University; M.L.S., University of Oklahoma; Ph 
Werde ot Birmingham. 


LAWRENCE, FAYE BUTTRAM ...... Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1946, 1959 
BA.. Huntington College; M.S., Auburn University 


— — ME: Professor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1941, 1963 
M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., lowa State University 
Lavero. "CLAUDE EE si Associate Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1947, 1958 


A.A., B.I.M., Auburn University; M.S., Georgia Institute of Technology. 
LAvPIELo, MARY — Associate Protessor (Family & Child Development), 1953, 1963 
S.. M.S. Ed, Ed.D.. Auburn University 
tena Dudx Eia iaciescias Iis iM on Assistant Uu (Fisheries & 
Allied  Aquacultures), 1974 
B.S., United States Naval Academy. M.S., University o! Maryland, Ph.D., Aubu niversity. 


LECHNER, NORBERT M... c aos Assistant Professor (Building Science), 1974 
City College of New York: M.S., Columbia University 
— WILLIAM NGS uus n Associate Professor (Mana ement), 1972 
B.S.. University of Alabama; M.S., Georgia Institute of Technology. Ph D.. ate University. 
LEDBETTER, Eo., -S urere pedir Tos — — Director, presa Union, 1964, 1972 
B.S., Auburn University: M.Div.. New Orleans Theological Seminary: MEd., Auburn University 
LEE, JUN MOURG rena —— Research Associate (Chemical Engineering), 1976 
B.S., Seoul National University. Korea; M.E. Ph.D.. University of 

LEE, YOON J^ casula Rede Pasar dS Mace Bea aat Assistant Professor (Chemical Engineering), 1974 
., Seoul Nationa! University: M.S., University of South Carolina; Ph.D., lowa State University 

Leiscnuci, Fentv Humo intus Assistant to the Dean (Dean of Student Life), 1974 
S., University of Alabama, M.Ed.. Auburn University 

Leonano, ODI J —— Instructor (Consumer Affairs), 1972 
S.. Appalachian State University; M.S., Auburn University. 

Lerreny, ALFRED Mi eni Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering); 1965, 1971 

E.. Georgia institute of Technology. M.S.. Engineer Stantord Universi 
Lesni Mew J. .... Extension Associate (Rehabilitation — Education), 1975 
S., University ot Wisconsin. 
LEwis, "HOMER IN, Sickert sete Agribusiness Supervisor (Agribusiness Education), 1950 
.. Auburn University. 


LEWIS, uev. N. — ————— — Instructor (English), 1972, 1975 
Alabama State University, M.A., University ot Pittsburgh. 
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Lewis, A d DAVID .. Hudson Professor (History and Engineering), 1971 
MA. Pennsylvania State University: Ph.D., Cornel! University 
Ley, * Ces ans re — Assistant Professor —Se— Education), 1974 
B.A., University of Northern lowa: M.A., University of lowa; Ph.D., 
LIN, CHORNGJE BR erii du) Research Associate te (Chemical Enginestiag), 1975 
. National Taiwan University; M.S., University of Con: 
Losec, RUDOLPH Bla cea — Assocíate Proessor r (Accounting and Finance), 1974 


-A., University of North Dakota: Ph.D., University of Al: 
LinowouM, 'Bvnon W. . Associate + Proessor (Family & V Child Development), 1972, 1974 
rthwestern Universi versity: Ph-D.. University 
LINDNER, —— oo a N AA A Professor (Mathematics), 1969, 1976 
Presbyterian Collega. M.S.. Ph.D., Emory University. 
LINK, Avge NETT TIT ETT Assistant Professor (Economics), 1976 
B.S.. University of Richmond; Ph.D., Tulane University. 
LIPPINCOTT, JOHN M. e Extension Associate (Office of Public 
Service and Research), 1973, 1975 
B.S., M.A., University of Mississippi; PhD., Oxford Universi 


LISANO, LINDA Q. Sae reene enren Research —— (Home Economics), 1973 
S. University of North Alabama: M.S., Auburn University 
LISANO, MICHAEL A e — Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1970 
M.S., Sam Houston State University; Ph.D.. Texas AAM University. 
TAIN open —— Assistant — (Zoology-Entomology), 1976 
B.S., Seton Hall University. Ph.D., Ohio State Univers 
LISKA, RoGER y a iaee mo yora o. i — Professor (Building Science), 1973 
S.. Michigan Technological University; M.S.. Wayne State University 
ums, ALTON E. a Assistant Campus Planner er (Ca mpus Planning), 1947, 1973 
E., Auburn University; M.S.C.E., Georgia Institute of Tech: 
LITTLE, * A Research Associate (Animal ra Dairy Sciences), 1959, 1974 
Western Kentucky State University. „ Aubum Univers: 





LITTLE, JONNIE R. Assiclant — founselor Edu Education), 1974 
Judson College; M.M., West Viginia University; M.A., Ph.D., University of A 


OE MICHAEL S. . Associate Professor (Foundations of Education), 1971, 1975 
B.A., MA, Ed.D., University of Florida 


LITTLETON, TAYLOR D. eee Professr (English), Vice President of 
Academic Affairs, 1957, 1972 
B.as M.A., Ph D. Florida State University. 


Liu, YINUJAN ME A — Assistant Professor {Chemical Engir Engineering), 1974 
., National Taiwan University: M.S.: Tufts University; M.A.: PhO., Princeton 

Livenman, rn M E A a Assistant Professor (Music), 1945, 1970 

BS. MA. Columbia University. 
LOGAN, MICHAEL iJ. .............. ener Intern (Small Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1976 
Db VM, , University of Missouri 
LOGUE, HANCHEY EN a mreai i Associate Professor (Journalism), 1964, 1976 
„ Aubum University 

LONG, James E . Assistant Professor (Economics), 1974 
„ Ershi ne College. M.S., Ph.D., Flonda State ‘University 

Loosen, NACT N. —— — (Field Services), 1971, 1974 
A.. Mississippi College; M.Ed., Louisiana State Uni 

— EUGENE Instructor (Health Physical Education & 

Recreation), 1951, 1976 
B.S.. University of Georgia. 
LORENDO, JANE C. sesccssissiisseasteresaass Assistant Profassor (Consumer Affairs), 1956, 1966 
University of Minnesota, MLS. Auburn University 
Lovet, Ramo TES e Professor Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1969, 1975 
, Oklahoma State University. Ph. siana State University 
—— vemm TS | Dern ——— Professor (Fisheries & Allied 


Aquacultures), 1972 
BA., Miam! University; M.S., University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., Auburn University. 


bUVVORN; FEA VIE E, Loro uiro a mp apa iiA Ea Editor, The Alumnews, 1965, 1966 
B.A., Auburn University, 
LOWRY, JAMES LEE ....... eren Professor r [Electrical Engineering), 1955, 1965 
BE. E. ME. Auburn University: Ph.D.. University of Florida. 
LV, JOHN bs —— -... Assistant Basketball Coach, 1973 
A., Georgetown College 
LYLE, uns — cM Professor and Head (Botany & Microbiology), 1947, 1969 


BS, University of Kentucky; M.S.. North Carolina State University: Ph.D.. Univeraity of Minnesota 
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LYNCH, KEITH. DEAN menre rn eren er tron ers Research Associate (Forestry), 1969 
BS. . M.S.. Oklahoma State University. 
LYNCH, W: KENNET ET E E Professor and Head (Textile Engineering), 1975 
. North Carolina State University; Ph.D.. University of Leeds. 
LYNN, WiLtian drawer acta RT NR RE E Special Administrative Assistant, 1951, 1973 
., Auburn University. 
— (dp often knifed emer sade Student Development Specialist, 


(Student Development Services), 1971, 1972 
B.S., M.S., Tuskegee Institute 
MADRIGAL lose Re EIE Assistant Professor (Foreign Language), 1970, 1973 
A. Michigan State University, Ph.D., University of Kentucky, 
Miei, Win HARVEY Professor (History), 1968 
.A., Northwestern University; Ph.D., University of Chicago 


Ñaonsoaneoo, SAEED ......... Associate Protessor (Industrial Engineering), 1966, 1976 
, Ph. D., Auburn University, 
Macness, ae G.: Assistant Professor ———— and Transportation), 1974, 1975 
B.S., Arkansas State University; M.B.A., University of Arkansas. 


MAINS, —— —— — Director, General Finance & Accounting, 1965, 1973 
x Kent State “University, LLB., Jones Law School 


— Buty ar: Director, Civil Detense Advisory Center, Engineering. 
Extension Service, Birmingham Office, 1968 





B.S., Virginia Polytechnic institute. 


MALOY, RUTH E. —— Program Director, Auburn Union (Student Affairs), 1976 
8 S., Georgia Southwestern College. 


MAPLES, ——— . Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1966, 1971 
S... Misslesippi.State University: Ph.D.. Oklahoma State University 


Mancino, tones EEE — Librarian II (Library), 1975 
University of the Philippines; M.L.S., Texas Woman's University 
MANO KAREN A. —— .. Research Associate (Horticulture), 1972 
B.S., MS., Auburn University. - 
MARPLE, , Dems N Apaan Assistant Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1973 
„« MS., lowa State University; Ph.D., Purdue University. 
— — «e .. Adjunct Assistant Professor (Building Science), 1974 
B.S.C,, Auburn University. 
MARSHALL, NORTON L. ........c.cceccseeseneneees Professor * oranyi & & Microbiology), 1958, 1966 
6S, ‘Pennsylvania State University: M.S.. Ph.D., Universi 





Maartin, David L. Assistant Proessor (Political Science), 1973 
BA.. University ‘oF Redlands. "MA. "PhD. Claremont Graduate Sc 


MARTIN, FRED | eet Professor —— Engineering), 1956 
„ M.S., Ph.D, Virginia Polytechnic institute 
— —* -AAA Associate Professor (Educational Administration), 1970, 1971 


B.S.. Auburn University; M.A.. University of Alabama: Ed.D., Auburn University 


MARTINCIC, ALBERT FRANK Assistant Professor (Health, Physical Education 
& Recreation), 1948, 1953 
B.S., M.A.. University of lowa 


MASON, PATRICIA E. .. Assistant Professor (Foreign Languages), 1976 
BA. University of Bristol. "England. MA. ; University ot Virginia, M.A.. Ph.D. el! Univers 
MASON, WILLIAM H. ........... eene Professor (Botany & Plant Pathology 
and Zoolog Entomology) and Coordinator of General Biology, 1966, 1976 
B.S.. Arkansas Polvtechnic College Ed.. Ed. O. University of Georgia 
MATHIS, TANK MOORE instructor (Mathematics), 1976 
M.S., Southern Methodist University. 
Marriews, FO rue Instructor (Political Science), 1976 
A.B.. Boston State College. 
MAYFIELD, yee R. ........ Assistant Professor (Educational Administration), 1973, 1976 
M.Ed., Ed... Auburn University. 
— LORD RCE Instructor (Music), 1970 
., Cincinnati College Conservatory of Music 
— HAL WHARTON, JR. ss Professor (Mechanical Engineering & 
Materials Engineering), 1959 
B.S.. M.S.. D. of Engr.. University of Kentucky. 


MAYRONNE, TERRENCE J.. s Intern (Small Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1976 
„DV. M., Texas ABM. 
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MGAULIFFE, CHARLES Å. sse uNg A djunct Protessor r (heat, UTE 1976 
8.5. Manchester institute of Science & Tech Florida State University 


McCALL, CHARLOTTE L. .. Assistant Professor y ais eei & Adult E Faueaton), 1973 
., University of Georgia. a) S., Barry College: D. 
MCCARTY. MARY L. ........ — Secretary and —— to 
Board of Trustees, President's Office, 1961, 1966 


McCaskey, THOMAS A, ...... Associate Professor (Animal & Dairy Science), 1967, 1974 
,, Ohio University; M.S., Ph.D., Purdue Universi 





McCuTON MeL L a P Naana paiia toner UU VERRE instructor (Building Science), 1975 
, Auburn University 
— JAMBR DU — Associate Professor (Technica! Services), 1941, 1946 
B.S.. Ed M., University of Oklahoma 
McConD, SAMMY LU — Assistant Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1973 
LaGrange College; M.B.A.. Auburn University; Ph.D. University of Arkansas. 
——— ELIZABETH L. . = ... Payroll Supervisor, Payroll and 
Employee Benefits, 1972, 1973 
MCCORMICK, ROBERT F., JR. sess Research Associate (Agronomy & Soils), 1966 
B.S , Mississippi State University. 
McCoy, E. WAYNE ................ Associate Professor (Agricultural Economics 


& Rural Sociology), 1967, 1972 
B.S., M.S., University of Nevada; Ph.D , University o! Tennessee 


McCoy, JAMES F.. v» Assistant Professor (Psychology), 1973 
, Ph. D. "Memphis Sute University. 
Mccoy, Ment s emere v afin ctii IRAN Instructor (Large Animal Surgery), 1974 
D V.M., Kansas State University 
McCULLEns, GIULIA ——— Director, Student Development Services, 1961, 1976 
MEg., Auburn University 
McCuRDY, fpances | ge, cometary x Visiting Professor (Speech Communication), 1974 
.. Ph.D , University of Miss 
MC, Peri DE d. Administrative Assistant 
(Vice President for Research), 1973, 1976 
BA., Samford University 
MeDANuR. ¢ Garner |, pe ees Associate Professor (Poultry Science), 1968 
, Auburn University , Kansas State University. 





MEDANS. freie Scot .. — Instructor (Rehabilitation Service: 
Education), 1972, 1975 
18.5.0 T., M.R.C., University of Florida 


MCEWEN, GMAPPLU Raeann Assistant Professor ar (Counselor Education), 1974 
y GS. Purdue University: M.S. indiana University; Ph. 
MCGOWEN, DRUSILLA BOONE ............ ——* "Editer, i — Bureau 
University Relations, 1962 
MCGRAW, CLARENCE H., JR. em men Administrative Assistant 
(Athletic Department), 1975, 1976 
B.S., MS, Auburn University 
MeKispen. ion — ee Professor (Anatomy & Histology), 1948, 1974 
M.. Purdue University; M.S, PhD., lows State University. 
Mckionen, MARTHA M.. . Research Associate (Consumer Affairs), 1972, 1973 
Purdue University. ‘MS. "Jowa State University 
McKoWh, 'DELos BANNING ,....eeee renee Associate Professor and Head 


Philosophy), 1962, 1972 


ete hin n nra ot tucky; a, University of 


MCLAIN, LARRY — ————— Assistant Professor (Naval Science), 1972 
E, University of idaho. Lieutenant. U.S Navy 
Monan, MALCOLM COOK ........... Hollifield Professor and Head (History), 1948, 1964 
A. University of Alabama: PRD.. University of North Carolina 
——— THOMAS EDWARD ..... Assistant Professor (Technica! Services), 1959, 1963 
BS. MEd. Auburn University 


MCNORTON, UMOR E Associate Professor (Political —— 1946, 1972 
B., University of Alabama: M.S. Louisiana State University: M.A. New York Ui 

Mexoows, LOIS H —— Instructor (Family & Child — 1973 
S., Georgia Southern College 

Meavows, MARK E. ............——.- Professor and MC Ng set nf so Education), 1969, 1972 
S. Georgia Southern College; M.A. Peabody College University of 
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MEANS, RICHARD K. ........... Professor (Health, Physical Education & Recreation), 1964 
.S., MA., University of Minnesota; Ed.D., University of California Los Angeles. 

MEIER, “Ricuano A A Yeas an sevis ESERE EEEE SOND Research Associate (Forestry), 1972 
S., Michigan Technological University; M.S., University of Illinois. 

Metus; Pau E en e Professor (Chemistry), 1957, 1965 
S., Bradley University; M.S., University of Chicago; Ph.D., Loyola University of Chicago. 

Mervin, fuv a AET Assistant Protessor (Secondary Education), 1976 

Old Dominion University; M.S., Ed.D., University of Virginia. 
— ‘CLEMENTS ö— — Associate Union Director, Auburn Union, 1975 


BME, University of Florida; M.S., Air Force Institute of Technology. 

MESSER, JOHN D., JR. ...... Instructor (Philosophy), 1976 
AB. University of Geor 

MEYER, GREGORY A —— Instructor (English), 1976 

A., George C. Wallace Community College; B-A., Troy State Univarsity; M.A. Auburn U 

MiKEAL, Desi Associate Professor (Pharmacy), 1976 
B.S., West Virginia University; M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University 

MILEY, CLARENCE [oT Assocíate Professor (Accounting & Fínance), 1970 
B.S..M.. M S.LM., Georgia Tech; Ph.D., University of Georgia. 

MILLER, A. WOODRUFF, JR. . . Assistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 1974 

B.S., Brigham Young University: MS. ‘Ph. D. Stanford University. 


MILLER, Ene WS, Tuin eres Assistant Professor (Foundations of Education), 1972 
.. M.S., University of Southern Mississippi; Ed.D., University of Georgia 
Wie TANNE Ti desee TV ctn Se ETT Assistant Professor — — 


Special Education), 1975 
B.S.. McPherson College; M.S.. Emporia State Teachers College; Ed. $ ansas University 





MILLER, MARY DA X X Superintendent of Nurses, Health Center, 1947, 1972 
., University of Minnesota. 

MuLER, n MICHAEL Accountant (University Bookstore), 1975 
„ Columbus College 

Mien, —— ES ortus PERRE IETT Associate Professor (Theatre), 1974, 1976 

B.S., Kent State University: M.A., Kansas State Teachers College. Ph... Wayne State University, 
MILLER, THOMAS | Mu yey die aa Associate Professor (Educational Media), 1967 
B.S., Berry College; M.S., Stout State University, Ed.D., Indiana University. 
MILLER, w. ——— Associate Professor (Pathology & Parasitology), 1960, 1968 
., M.S., Auburn University: Ph.D.. Purdue University. 
— "VEL |» € Head Wrestlin Coach & Instructor 


(Health, Physical Education and Recreation), 1973 
B.A., M.T.. Central State University. 









MILLMAN, MARS S ina tum ress PERS  RNES TS — (Foreign Languages), 1968 
A.B., University of Michigan: M.A., Eastern Michigan University. 
MILLMAN, RICHARD NE, 6 Professor (Architecture), 1968 
4 M.Arch., Uni 
MiLLS, “LiLBOURNE n saaghse ENS TRA instructor (Anatomy and Histology), 1974 
., Auburn University. 
MiLNo, Many BI EE MID cit naa. Instructor (English), 1975 
4, M.A.. University of Tennessee. 
bia ton tines | Ee TS Assistant Professor (Small 
Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1967, 1972 
D.V. M, M.S. Auburn University. 
MitrCHBLL DOBOTRY. W, -4uercesicoecnereasara ovoat soo tao pot pararon pest Instructor (Art), 1948, 1965 
B.A., Auburn University. 
MITCHELL, JOHN Se uiuis Intern (Large Animal Surgery and Medicine), 1972 
D.V.M., Ohio State University. 
MOBLEY, AMELIA R. .. Assistant Program Director (Auburn Union), 1975, 1976 
A., University of Tennessee. Knoxville: M.Ed., Auburn University. 
— cc posl celda E Instructor (Educational Media), 1975 
BA, Louisiana State Un S.. Florida State University. 
MOHAN, RAJ P. sse Assistant Professor (Sociology & Soe ony), 1973 
B. S., Agra ‘University, india. M.A.. University of Maine; Ph.D., North Carolina State Un 
MOLNAR, JOSEPH — Assistant Professor (Agricultural — 1976 
., MA, Kent State University; Ph.D., lowa State University. 
Morz, Fneo J aires a Alumni Associate Professor (Civil Engineering), 1970, 1976 


., M.S.C.E., Drexel University; Ph.D., Stanford Univer 
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MONTGOMERY, R. W. ssas — Professor and Head (Vocational & Adult 


Education), 1940, 1963 
8.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D.. Ohio State University. 
MOORE, CLAUDE H. . . Professor and Haad (Poultry Science), 1956, 1959 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Kansas State University; Ph.D ue University 
MOORE, E Bs JR bp an rer Aet A e oe Professor {Educational Administration), 1967, 1974 
A., Syracuse University; Ed.D., University of 
— y By... Associate Professor (Health "Physical Education & 


Recreation), 1969, 1974 
B.A., Judson College; M.S., University of Tennessee, Ed.D., University of Alabama. 
MOORE, JONN, Rd. — Instructor (Health, Physical Education & Recreation), 1968 
West Chester State College. 
Moone, — 3 K. . Assistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 1971 
B.SC E. MS. Oklahoma State University. "Ph.D, University of Texas ut Àu: 
Moore, WALTER H., JR. . —— — Protessor Speech Communication), 1973 
A.S.. Mitchell College; B.A.. M.S., University of South Kant State Univers 
Moore, stave M ns eniptocinaa io a Professor (Music). 1964, 1971 
Elon College, A.M. Ed.D.. Columbia University 
MORA, E c. E EN Prolessor (Poultry Sience), 1958, 1967 
B.S., University of New Mexico, M.S., New Marico State University; Ph niversity: 
MORGAN, TAY- E E TS Assistant Pr Professor (Vocational & Adult —— 1970 
S., University of Southern Mississippi: M.A., Universiy of Alabama, Ed.D., Auburn 
MM HORAOR D Professor and Assistant —* 
(Administration, School of Veterinary Medicine), 1970, 1973 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. 
MORGAN, JOE WM. musean Assistant Prolessor (Givit Enginearing), 1971 
B.S., Tennessee Technoiogical University; M S., Ph.D.. Virginia Polytechnic inst 
MORGAN, JULIA M ores dre qu vrais cac E. Assistant Professor (Music), 1973, 1976 


M., University of Alabama. 
Systems Programmer (Computer Center), 1973, 1975 
BS. MS. Auburn Universi 


— — H.. 
MORGAN, — Associate Professor (Music), 1973 
M., University of Alabama: M.A.. Columbia University, 
—— MARYLOU aE seus Assistant Professor (Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation), 1972 









AB., Wake Forest University: M.S.. Ed.D.. University of Tennessee. 
MORGAN, THOMAS E. .........ene Professor (Educational Administration 
Supervision), 1968 
BS., Austin Peay State University, MS. Ed.D., University of Tennessee. 
MORGAN, WILLIAM W. ....... em Associate Professor (Office of 
Safety ngineer), 1954, 1976 
B.B.A , University of Georgia. MS. Georgia Institute of Technology. 
MORGAN-ONES, GARETH ........... Associate Professor (Poteny and Microbiology), 1973 
S., University of Wales: M.S.. Ph.D., University of Nottingham, E 
Pe — J ar B li EN — (Economics), 1976 
BS ia Commonwealth University: MLA., Virginia Polytechnic institute. 
MORR s. _Daewny H., IV. ou. t — — Professor (Foreign ua 1971, 1974 
: ., Davidson College. MA. M ale University: Ph.D. M Idae GU Tri fon ges), 
Monnis, PAMELA I y ome "a md RED E EE EE Artist, University Titans, 1976 
Morais, Ropert [ge Assistant Professor (Foundations o! Education), 1976 
Duke University; M.S., Indiana State University. 
Monnow, PATOK D. iaa ER IE Eis IZ Associate Professor (English), 1975 
., University of Southern California; MA. Ph.D. University o! Washington. 
Moss, DONOVAN UN. iospsesepend Professor al Sad and Allied Aquacultures), 1967, 1972 
M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of 
Mount, Rosen Huc HUGHES ............ nnne Professur (Zoology-Entomology), 1954, 1972 
Auburn University; Ph.D. University of Flonda. 
MountcasTie COO, ee eerie dnd eerie rend s uL restant Professor (Chemistry), 1966 
E., Georgia institute of Technology: MS.. Ph.D.. University of 
— M IRAM Uefa hiésipepkibeind i) Associate —— (E (English), 1968, 1975 
BS. Ph.D. Auburn University, MA. University of Virgin 
MULLEN, ( GARY ee Assistant — (Zoology-Entomology), 1975 
A.. Northeastern University: M.S. Ph.D., Cornell University 
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MULLINS, MARION DEWITT ........—. Administrative Assistant, (Chemistry) 1952, 1968 
BS. Auburn University. 
MURPHY, D. WAYNE ........... nter Manager, Memorial Coliseum, 1968 
B.S., MA.. pelaat University 
MURPHY, JULIA r Dadaran n SE IINE Instructor (Mathematics), 1963, 1965 
M.S., Auburn University. 
— RONALD A. —— Adjunct Instructor (Health, Physical 


Education & Recreation), 1975 
B.S., M.Ed.. Auburn University 
MURRAY, DON. eias —— Assístant Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1975 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Oklahoma State University 
MYLES, WILLIAM gc e Associate Professor (Management), 1949, 1957 
» M.A. University of Pittsburgh. 
NACHREINER, RAYMOND F. Assistant —— — and Pharmacology), 1972 
D.V.M.. lowa State University: M.S, Wisconsin. 
NAGLE, H. "TNT, JR. Alumni Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1967, 1976 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., University of Alabama: Ph.D., Auburn University. 
NASIR, EYED SIBEHDU.. ——— 
Punjab University: M.S., Auburn University 
Neeown, LARIO ES uieumius ——— Assistant Professor (Pharmacy), 1974 
.. Middle Tennessee State University: Ph.D., University of Georgia. 
NEEL, Micka Th SEMI Oc oc Hep Ber peine A Assistant Football Coach, 1974 
, Auburn University. 
NEELY, W Oa ioe hoeage tesa sannabessazaneasveptrgrtastneser Associate Professor (Chemistry), 1966, 1970 
., Mississippi State University: M.S., Ph.D., Louisiana State University 
NELSON, re J. . . Associate Professor (Political — 1969, 1976 
A.B., Wheaton College. "AM, ‘University of Michigan; Ph.D., Columbia Universi 
NEWELL, ANNE LAURA ..........2020.csccceseseeeess Professor — Education), 1958, 1967 
AB.. LaGrange College: M.S., Ed.D., Auburn University. 
NEWKIRK, SANDRA LOUISE .................. Assistant Professor (Health, Physical 
Education & Recreation), 1966, 1972 


Instructor (Pharmacy), 1970 





B.S., Purdue University, M.S.. M.S.. Indiana University. 


NEWTON, Davin —A— Assistant Dean & Associate Professor (Pharmacy), 1974 
„ B.S., M.B.A., Ph.D., University of Mississippi. 
— joe BENE Instructor (Civil Engineeríng), 1976 
B.C.E.. M.S., Auburn University 
NEWTON, WESLEY Vreverry res eee onde etd Professor (History), 1964, 1974 
B.. University of Missouri; M.A., Ph.D., University of Alabama. 
Nicwocs, JAMES CQ escis Associate Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1960, 1970 
A.E, M.S.E., Ph.D.. University of Alabama. 
NIST, Joan a Instructor (Educational Media), 1971 
Lawrence University: M.A., indiana University 
NIST, p PAO) Raw or varncendons pay e aen SS eR E MENTI =sbecuadansenavnisvaset GUN Professor (English), 1966 
., DePauw University: M.A, Ph.D., Indiana University. 
Nix, CHARLES KL dieere ono e ea trontes eq-sbucoresbustesica Assistant Football Coach, 1976 
B.S. Livingston University; M.Ed.. University of Alabama. 
Nix, PAUL B aieo sus vetpeiifetzrQrwpreseg AE va vrac ga up OER UU TREN Head Baseball Coach, 1963, 1969 
S., Troy State University: M.Ed., Auburn University. 
Pa JAMES Pie ey acer rtis i vx en Assistant to the Dean, School of Business, 1969 
as. idgewater State College: M.Ed., Boston University. 
NOLAND, RM — Associate Professor (Elementary Education) and 


Director, Reading Clinic, 1969, 1974 
B.S., M Ed.. Louisiana State University; Ed.D., University of Southern Mississippi. 


NOLAN: LARRY Co i... — Instructor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1971 
B.S. DV IV Mc Obiahoona Sata University 
NORRIS, Al Ge cies Professor (Military Science) and 
Commanding Offíe Ofticer, * 
B.5.. Auburn University: M.A., University of Alabama: M.Sc, Shippensburg State College: Colonel, U.S. Ar 
NORTON, JOSEPH D. 25 ———— Protessor (Horticulture), 1954, 1973 
MS. Auburn University; Ph.D., Louisiana State University 
Nunan, Warten | nM ER Instructor (Geology), 1975 
M.S., Emory University 
— BUBAN Creer rir ea instructor (Health, Physical 


Education & Recreation), 1973 
B.S., M.Ed.. Auburn University, 
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NYIKOS, PETER ——— Visiting Assistant Professor tor (Mathematics), 1976 
BA Washington and Jefferson College: M.A Camegie-Mellon Univers 


OAKLEY, LAWRENCE ARS GNA occ — Specialist | (Political Science), 1975 
.. Auburn University. 
o Brien, pre FAIR Associate Director, Engineering Extension 


Service, 1957, 1973 
BME. MME, Auburn University. 


OLESON, p DUNLAP Wi eiiean Assistant Director (Student Health Center), 1975 
, M.D.. University af Chicago. 
DUE E I rende se sp eee eee Instructor (English), 1974 
AB. MA, University of Georgia 
OLLiFF, DONATHON C. . . Assistant Professor (Hístory), 1866, 1974 
BA M.A., Auburn Univeraity, PhD. "University. of Flonda 
OLSON, DOUGLAS JA. . Associate Professor (Art), 1968, 1974 
. Layton School of Art: M. FA, "University of Cincinnati 
Ts —— PARI ch A Assistant Professor (Foreign Languages), 1973 
BS. Wisconsin State University: M.A., PH.D., University 
OLSON, SUSAN B. ....— eem Assistant ONT r (Foreign | Languages), 1972, 1976 
A.B. Regis College. M.A., Fordham University; Ph.D., Unive: 
ORAR, HERRY P. ouise: rd tet Cha SERE Rad ipae RT vn Professor (Horticulture), 1947, 1962 
B.S. Auburn University; M.S. PRD.. "Ohio State University 
Orris, KENNETH Ah ops op ized OORLAS Professor [[Zoology-Entamolegy, 1953, 1963 


S , Dakota Wesleyan University; M.S., Ph.D., lowa S! 
Ovenstaeer, ROBERT L .... Associate Professor queen h Communication), 1970, 1974 
; North Georgia College; M A. Northwestern University: Ph.D., Louisiana S University 


NET ve FRAME LS — Professor revues 1960, 1968 
BA. Vanderbilt University MA.. Ph.D , University of Alabama 
OZEREKO, FRANCIS .. .. Assistant Professor (Art), 1976 
, Massachusetts usetts College ern. MFA, "‘Aitred ‘University. 
PAbaETY. — — — Associate Director (Cooperative Education), 1967, 1973 
"m 
— Mario M. “associate Professor ME e a & Allied Aquacultures), 1973 
BS. M S., Auburn University: Ph D., University of 
PANCHERI, LILLIAN U. . —— Professor (Philosophy), 1972 
University of Houston: WA, PhD. “Tulane ‘University 
PANDA, e GORENE ——— Assistant Professor (Naval Science), 1972 
, US. Naval Academy: Lieutenant, U.S Navy. 
— er F.. —— .. Dean, Graduate School, Professor, 
(Animal & Dairy Science), 1965, 1972 
B.S, MS., Auburn University: Ph.D.. Texas ABM University 
PATO, MAU FUE E ee Ee Pen Professor and Head (English), 1946, 1947 
Mississippi State University, M.A., Ph.D.. Louisiana State University 
PATTERSON, GORDON D. ...... Assistant Professor sor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1971 
B.S. MEd., Auburn University, Ph.D . University > 
PATTERSON, RICHARD MCCARTY ........... Pha or (Botany & Microbiology), 1949, 1968 
MS University of Florida; Ph.D., Pennsylvania University. 
UNDA. TROY B. JR. esee Prolessor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1957, 1965 
BS. Mississippi State University, MS, PhO., Texas AAM University 
PEAK, JOHN J Professor (Foreign Languages), 1967 
B.. Hampden-Sydney College. MA.. Ph.D.. University of North Caro! 
PEAK, Wium FALE —— Mechanical Engineer, Buildings and Grounds, 1964 
&.S..M. MSM E. Auburn University. 
PEARESON, ARR EE ee ep t ipio ia cin d sc Adjunct A» Assistant P Professor (English), 1973 
B.A.. Auburn University: M.A., University of University 
PEARSON, n ah  Adjunet Professor r (Agronomy & Soils), 1941, 1960 
S. Mississippi State University: Ph.D. University of 
Peoensou, WALDIR M. ........... Assistant Professor (Pi wo & Pharmacology), 1967 
M.. University of Minas Gerais, Brazil; M.S.. 
— PATRICK F. eese VAR Professor M Science), 1970, 1974 
B.S., John Jay College of Criminal Justice M.P.S., Auburn 
PENLAND, Lucia PED Eanan zd Librarian II and — Librarian (Library), 1970 
M.L.S., Texas Woman's University. 


Penis, DONALD n A E Professor and Head (Horticulture), 1966, 1969 
„ M.S.. Louisiana State University: Ph.D.. Cornell! University. 
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PERKINS, WARREN LOU TTE Assistant Professor (Textile Engineering), 1968, 1970 
M.S., Clemson "University. 

—— CATHERINE Re acm Assistant Professor (Fo. reign n Langueges), 1972, 1974 

BA, Notre Dame College: MA, University of Oklahoma; Ph. 
PEARY, FREDERICK NA ee — —— (Horticulture), 1957, 1971 
., M.S., Auburn University: Ph.D., University of 
Penny, NomwAN ER aousi ac ———— —— (Mathematics), 1955, 1972 
University of California; M.A., Ph.D., University of Southern Californi 
— WiLCAM — ae nek Sea pe, ape emma A Assistant — (Chemistry), 1971 
B.S., Florida State University. Ph.D., University of Illinois. 

PERSONETT, CHARLOTTE oom UU DUE Instructor (Consumer Affairs), 1975 
., Auburn University. 

— CARGUA t s a Librarian Ill and Science — Sones 

(Library), 1963, 1974 


A.B., Mississippi State College for Women; B.S.L.S., Peabody College. 


PETERS, ALTER ee Instructor (Mechanical Engineering), 1974 
-, M.S.M.E., Auburn University. 
PETERSON, Curtis — Associate Professor ——— & Microbiology), 1971, 1976 
., Morehead State University; Ph.D., University of 





PETERSON, os G. . 


* pre — (Chemistry), 1948, 1959 
„ Auburn University 





PFEIL, EVA, a N EESE NE AA atas yo Professor (Architecture , 1961, 1971 
.. M.V.C., Ulm Graduate School of Design: Certificate Psychology, University of 
PueLPs, * Ou ore cen ome Mr taa Instructor (Mathematics), 1975 
., Ph.D., Auburn University. 
Pulse. ——— UU —Á Assistant Professor (Fisheries & 


Allied Aquacultures), 1975 
B.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 


PHILLIPS CHARLES J Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1959, 1965 
B.É.E., M.S.EE., Ph.D., Georgia institute of Technology. 
PHILLIPS ERNEST | OOT E Bursar and Assistant Treasurer Business Office, 1964, 1973 
B.S., Auburn University 
PHILLIPS, JOHNNY WL A ERTER R eto IE —— Professor (Military Science), 1972 
S.. University ‘of Nebraska: M.B.A.. Auburn Unive: 
—— JOHN T Ag emyevocütdeys equos ore op E Adjunct — ‘Small Animal 


urgery & Medicine), 1976 
D.V.M., Auburn University 


PHILLIPS, JORDAN Boost nima us pui Associate Professor (Foreign Languages), 1973 
.. St. Mary $ College; M.A.. Ph.D.. University of Minois 
Putus, Pros P. usraite Assistant Professor (Speech Communication), 1963, 1967 


„ Et. D., Auburn University. 


Pali. RAY "C. Professor (Administration & — and Coordinator 
Of taburety Ex Experiences, gant, 1966 
B.S.. Middle Tennessee University; M.A., George Peabody College; Ed 
PHILLIPS, THOMAS, — Assistant Professor (Mathertatios), aa, 1976 
„ MS., University of Mississippi; Ph.D., University of Oklahoma. 


PICKERING, ELIZABETH C. ....... 
.. North Texas State Univ 






— — — Professor (History), 1976 
. Ph.D., Princeton Universi 


PICKERING, WILLIAM ALSTON roo sie Assistant Professor (Political Science), 1967, 1968 
A.. Emory University; Ph.D., University of Alabama. 
Pierce, — WY, JJ —— Assistant (Geology), 1974, 1975 
B.S., University of Alabama, M.S., Ph.D., Louisiana State University 
PIERCE, | TRUMAN JJ — Professor r (School. of Education), 1955, 1975 
B., Piedmont Collega: M.A., University of Alabama; Ph.D., Columbia University. 
PIFER, DAVID — eX Accountant (Contracts & Grants Accounting), 1974 
B.S., Auburn University. 
PINE, CHARLES Flight Instructor (Auburn School of Aviation), 1972 
.. Southeastern State University, 
— TE MERE Assistant Professor r (electrical Engineering), 1973 
Bs .E.E., University of Alabama: M.E., Ph.D., University of 
Pitts, JAMES AK "occi — Research —— (Agronomy & Soils), 1976 
., Auburn University 
PiTTS, Rosen GICES sss Professor and Head ope Engineering), 1935, 1944 


AE.. Auburn University. M.S.. California Institute of 
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PLUMB, JOHN Å. .......... nnn Assistant Professor (Fisheries and Allied 
Aquacultures), 1969, 1972 
B.A.. Bridgewater College: M.S., Southern Illinois University; Ph.D., Auburn University. 


POLMATIER, RICHARD J, |... Instructor (Elementary Educatíon), 1970 | 
BA University 


n University of Florida: MEd.. Auburn 

Pope, RICHARD a Assistant Professor (Management), 1976 
A.B., Grinnell College; M.B.A., Southern Illinois University at Carbond 

POSEY, Henny Associate — (Forestry), 1950, 1959 

, M.S.F.. North Carolina State University. 

—— —— —— Associate Professor ar (roreion Languages), 1968, 1973 
BA, University of Maryland; M.S., George Washington Univers: 

POTTER, WARE BS! ——— — (Consumer Affairs), 1969 

B.S.. Georgia Southern College; M.H.E., University of Georgia. 
Powe, THOMAS A., JR. ... Assistant Professor (Large Animal Surgery 
and Medicine), 1972 

D.V.M., Auburn University 


POWERS, ROBERT D. „sisitizo ya emi See Professor or (Pathology & & Parasitology), 1969 
85, University of Tennessee, D.V.M. University of Tennessee Medical Units 
PRASHER, BRAHM D. ............000sees — — (Chemical En ineering , 1973 
B.S. Universit of Bombay; M.S., Tennessee Technological University; Ph.D.. Virginia need institute & 
PRATER, LAMAR ELMO ....... errem Manager, University Bookstore, 1973 
B.S., Florida State University. 
PRATHER, EDMUND ELLIS ..............— Associate Professor (Fishers & Allied 


Aquacultures), 1941, 1950 
B.S.. Auburn University: M.S. University of Michigan. 
PRATHER, JOHN WE DE Research Associate (Chemica! Engineering), 1975, 1976 


D., University of 
— ae ERA artadin Adjunct Instructor (Music), 1975 
B.Mu., Auburn University, M. Music, University of Texas. 
PRETECH, FELIX M. ciues —— Librarian II (Library, Vete Adjunct 
Assistant Professor (nda. Engineering), 1971, 1973 
B.S., Johns Hopkins University; M.S.L.S., University of Kentuck 
PRICE, LAUD BU rsen BURRIE UM focii e — (Nutrition & Foods), 1976 
. Auburn University 
PRICE, Manx B Un ee Assistant Professor (Art), 1976 
B.F.A. MFA., University of lllinois 
PRINCE, TERRY — — Assistant Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1976 
B.S.. Purdue University 
PRITCHETT, JOHN RA TE eena Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1973 
M.S.. Auburn University: Ph.D., lowa State University. 
PRETI FIBER ES CELA OT A Assistant Basketball Coach 


(Athletic Department), 1974, 1976 
B.S. Albany State College: M.A.. Auburn University, 


PROCTOR, ROBERT Wy Lucas Assistant Professor (Psychology), 1976 
A., University of Texas at Austin: M.A. Ph.D , University of Texas at Arlington 
— JOHN R. vssesses. Associate Professor (Health, Physical Education 
& Recreation), 1966, 1970 
B.S., East Tennessee State University: M.S, Ed.D., University of Tennessee. 
FUGE MIOSURH. Manager, Small Animal Clinic, 1955 
PULLEN, SUZANNE B. ......... ee .. Research Associate (Fisheries & 


Allied Aquacultures), 1975 
BS, MS., Auburn University 


PULLEN, THOMAS M., JR. .........- Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1970, 1971 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D. University of Georgia 
PULLIAM, MELBOURNE oN pete oF Assistant Sports Information Director, 1973 
, Auburn University. 


— RAM C. Assistant Professor (La rge Animal M Surgery end Me Medicine), 1973, 1974 
L.Sc., Un University Rajasthan, india; B.V. Sc., Š A.H., University Rajasthan, Tuskegee institute, Ph 
Aubum University. 
PUROHIT, SALLY A. ............ Research Associate (Agricultural Economics & 
Rural Sociology), 1976 
BA, MA.. Aubum University, 
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PYLANT, SANUCE Lerma ind Adjunct Instructor (Health, Physical 


Education & Recreation), 1974 
B.S.. Huntingdon College; M.Ed.. Auburn University 


GUAGLIANO, JAMES M. ELE Hudson Professor (Chemistry), 1975 
« MS., Polytechnic Institute Brooklyn: Ph.D., University of Illinois. 
zip, —* BAUER Manager, Chemistry Supply Room 


(Chemistry), 1948, 1959 
B.S., Auburn University; B.S., Northwestern University. 


RAAB, LEONARD ee ee yy Trae fat ie Instructor (Sociology), 1974 
., California State College—Fullerion; M.A. Vanderbilt University 
Raney, Russeu. OAOA Assistant Professor (Architecture), 1965, 1976 
MU.R.P., Auburn University 
RAFFE, Mane PA ves EE Intern (Small Animal Surgery), 1975 
D. V.M., University of Ilinois. 
RAGAN, T LEM rcorossote cases rae ci ortas Associate Dean of Student Affairs, 1960, 1973 
. M.Ed. Auburn University, Ed.D.. Indiana University. 
Ramen, * KELLY ueris Professor and Head (Civi! Engineering), 1962, 1968 
E. MC.E., Auburn University; Ph.D., Oklahoma Stale University 
RAMEY, Geonce eee eee ee Assistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 1965, 1972 
, MSCE,, Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Colorado. 
— ju S. S .. Associate Professor (Fisheries and Allied 


uacultures & Zoology-Entomol , 1967, 1970 
B.S., Cornell University: Ph.D., Tulane — — ogy) = : 


RANDOLPH, EINDA SPR Pa EASE E PPPE. o EA S IEE Instructor (English), 1976 
u PhD., MAS., University of Mississippi 


— pees t FANE TORNEO ORENSE cU n eae TO E Instructor (English), 1975 
BA ., Bradley University; M.A., State University of New York at Binghamton 


RANSON, WILLIAM T nc Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1971, 1976 
4 M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Illinois. 

Rav, years Mea suec en en rede veste Radio & Television Editor (University Relations), 1973 
A.S., Enterprise State Junior College; B.A., Auburn University 

NEA BRODERT RIGHT du: cacortrokdlE — Professor (History), 1950, 1961 
A.B., Friends University: M.A. PhO., indiana University, 

REAVES, Gi A soi Associate Adjunct Professor (Agricuitural —— 1951, 1968 

B.S., Auburn University, M.S., University of Missouri; Auburn Univ 
REAGAN, „HUGH J T ent Associate Professor (History), 1948, 1963 
A.. Emory University: Ph.D., University of Texas. 
fanus. — UE irm ff Professor (Small Animal Surgery & 


Medicine and Physiology & Pharmacology), 1968, 1969 
D.V.M., M.Sc.. Ph.D., Ohio State University. 


REECE, s Jot Wi manri PN outhan Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1964, 1976 
„ M.S., North Carolina State University; Ph.D., University of Florida. 
REED, Cone ————— — Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1967, 1970 
.. MA.. Ph.D., University of Texas. 
Reese, Eon opie kan pua I ASREA RIS FUR T S Swimming Coach, 1972 
4 M.S., University of Flonda. 
— E Li assise Adjunct Instructor (Health, Physical Education 


and Recreation), 1974, 1976 
B.S.. University of Florida; M.Ed., Auburn University. 


REBLING, Lo 4 S a e E prd A R SR Adjunct Professor r (Pharmacy), 1964 
„ MS., Auburn University: Ph.D., University of Wisconsin; LL.B., Jones Law 
REID, P. Turin Aper NOSOP VM quip time ug Director, Social Work Instruction & 
Assistant Professor (Sociology), 1975 
A.B.. MS W., University of North Carolina 
PEN, ROBERT. D, Juin pura noparin tiinas Prolessor (History), 1972 
A.B.. Talladega College; M.A., University of Michigan; Ph.D., University of Minnesot: 
RENOLL, ELMO S. . Professor (Agricultural Sahara! 1949, 1972 
B.S., Auburn University: M. S. “lowa State University, 
REYNOLDS, 380: IM crisps rper eee Assistant Professor (Anatomy-Histology), 1966, 1972 
, M.S., Auburn University. 
Rice, DoNAoRiAN Instructor (Foundations of Education), 1972 
lotford College. M.A., Western Carolina University. 
— — Administrative Assistant to Dean, School 


of Business, 1969 
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RicHAROSON, DON R. ........ Associate Dean of Graduate School, Associate 
Prof Lo vei (Speech Communication), 1966, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University: MA., Ph.D., Ohio Universi 


FUCHARREON, Rosert S. . Tu PIR dant .. Assistant Professor (Music), 1975 
BS., MEd,, Auburn University. 
RIDENHOUR, Aa, inene Eas ansen raran i, aa ina Assistant Professor (Naval Science), 1972 
B S., University of North Carolina; Lieutenant, U.S. Navy 
RIESTER, PATRICIA T. . . Instructor (Nutrition & Foods), 1974 
.S., West Virginia University: ‘MS. ‘Auburn Gnivarsity, 
RITCHEY, ANNE P. . sees Instructor (English), 1974 
B s. Arkansas State University: M. A. “University E Kentucky. 
RITLAND, RAYMOND MUSAE — Professor (Economics), 1957, 1959 
MA, PhD. University of lowa 








— WAI orn Assistant Protessor (English), 1975, 1976 
B.S, Wolford College: | sity of North Carolina. 


ROBERTS, ALDEN E. m Assistant Protessar (Sociolo og , 1974, 1975 
Moorhead State lege MA., State University of New York; Ph.D, University hington 
— BOBBY B, r Extension Associate (Rehabilitation 


Services Education), 1975, 1976 
AA.. Southern Union State Jr College. B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University 





Roaenrs, CHARLES B.. — ~ Director, Student Financial Aid, 1968, 1970 
MS.. Auburn University 
—— CHARLES —— — Professor (Pathol & Parasitology) and 


Director, Alabama —— iagnostic Laboratory, 1947, 1963 
D.V.M.. Auburn University: M.S.. Michigan State Un 
HBOGSERTE JI s E OS pesca Secured ryan i PYU P vs "Rehabilitation Counselor II 
(Vocational Rehab atn), 1960, 1973 
B.S. MS. Jacksonville State University. 
ROBERTSON, B. T......... Associate Professor da n d & Pharmacology), 1960, 1973 
S., University ol ‘Kentucky: DVM., M.S.. Auburn Universi’ 
RoSERTSON FRED (Mm E Professor (Political Science), 1959, 1975 
University of Tennessee; Dr. P.A., Harvard Uni 
Rosentson, ana Di irate SP cee eee “Assistant Professor (Mathematics), 1971 
., University of Kentucky: Ph.D.. Emory Universi 
— CECIL EUGENE ................—- —— Professor (Mathematics), 1962, 1965 
B.S. Auburn University; M.A.. Ph.D., University of Alabam 
ROBINSON, — ——— — Professor (Horticulture), 1975 
LA. Louisiana State University: M.L.A., Harvard University. 
Rosinson, LEONARD Å. .sirrsrarrerresert Protessor and Head (Accounting & Finance), 1969 
.. MS., Auburn University: D.B.A.. Georgia State University 
e CEOE E eee Associate Professor and Head (Foundations 
of Education), 1968, 1972 
BS., M.S., Southern Iilinois University. Ed.D., Auburn University 


ROCHESTER, EUGENE W., JR. —- Assistant Prolessor (Agricultural Engineering), 1970 
, Clemson University: M. S, PhD., North Carolina State Universi 
Rotem —* — ees Assistant to the Dean, — School, 1956, 1973 
B.S., Auburn University 
RODRIGUES-KABANA, RODRIGO eene m Professor (Botany & 


Microbiology), 1965, 1976 
B.S. M.S. PhD.. Louisiana State University. 


ROGERS CHARLES. i or A Associate | rono; (Electrical Engineering), 1961, 1969 
BEE. MS. Auburn University: P.D., 
ROGER, CHARLES (Cm RO e nen cc asoa Professor (Psychology), 1973 
Lafayetie College, Ph.D., Yale University 
— Howaro prn PRETI ei Professor (Agronomy i & Soils), 1942, 1966 
85. Ver are get M.S, Michigan State University; Ph.D. ate University 
ROGERS. ar Ww. ke Ire TEE DAN pees E Professor Mathematics] 1973, 1976 


Rocens, Wace A. Associate Professor ar (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1964, 1971 
S., University of Southern Mississippi: M D., Auburn University 
Rocow. ROBERT B.. = —— Professor r {Accounting and Finance), 1974 
MBA. Flonda ‘Atlantic University PhO., University of 


R te P. P 
ou tre Sn i sup is AA Professor (Puy Seleno), 1976 
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ROLINS, GILBERT H. ......... Associate Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1948, 1953 
., M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Ph.D., University of Iflinois. 


ROOK, Janes | uo TR Instructor (Economics), 1975 
A., State University of New York at Fredonia; M.S., North Carolina State University. 
Rooney, CHRISTOPHER | hee eee peas Assistant Professor (Naval Science), 1973 
BA.. St. Barnard College: M.A.. American University; Major. U.S. Marine Corps. 


ROSE, CHARLES ELLO ee A Associate Professor (English), 1960, 1969 
., Vanderbilt University: M.A., Ph.D., University of Florida. 


Rose, TOR SHEEP TT E reper, Director, Financial Data Processing, 1976 
B.S. University of Alabama 
Rose, Tenny J MEE ERAS Instructor (Accounting & Finance), 1975 
., M.A., University of lilinois. 
— — .... Track Coach and Assistant Professor (Health, Physical 


Education & Recreation), 1955, 1963 
B.S, MA, University of lowa. 





ROSENBAUM, LAWRENCE ........ eren nnne Professor (Music), 1961, 1966 
B.M., University of Anzona: M.M., University of Arkansas. 
ROSENBLATT, DAMES Lunas cnim cri Records Manager (Archives), 1976 
A. M.A., University of Missouri 
Ross, — |; E NE Associate Professor (Art), 1963, 1974 
B.F.A., University of Illinois; M.F.A., University of lowa 
ROSSI, CHARLES E EEE EEEE —— Associate Protessor (Microbiology), 1970 
D.V.M., Ph.D., University of Illinois; M.S., Ohio State University. 
Rowsey, ROBERT MT ML. Assistant Professor (Secondary Education), 1973 
., M.S., Marshall University; Ed.D., Auburn University. 
Fri: DOS E er emeret rre co tn Director, Internal Auditing Division, 1973 
B.S., Auburn University. 
FOYSTER, HOY eiui mr GE SR Manager EDP Operations (Financial 
Data Processing), 1974, 1976 
RUBIO, CHARLES T. serene Student Development Specialist 
(Student evelopment Services), 1976 
B.S., University of New Orleans; M.S., Tulane University; Ph.D., University of Florida. 
RUDDER, CHANLEM — Instructor (Foundations of Education), 1973 
AE.. MEd., Ed.D., University of Florida. 
Ruoven, SUSAN J —— Instructor (Special Education), 1973, 1974 
BS, University of Tennessee; M.Ed., University of Flonda 
Rumen, PAUL F. . .. Assistant Professor (Anatomy & Histology), 1971, 1975 
D. VM., Auburn ‘University. 
RUSHIN, PAYNE MCCOLLOUGH .............. Instructor (Speech Communication), 1973 
M.A., Auburn University: J.D., Jones Law Institute. 
Russere, DALLAS VERON rcs OE S. Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1959, 1963 
EE. MS.. University of Tennessee: PhD.. University of Flond 
— Dennis C US DI SUNE cuore E T T Assistant Professor (English), 1972 
BA. ., Loyola University: Ph.D., Cornell University. 
RYMAL, Kenner padecen cA qae Assistant Professor (Horticulture), 1966, 1969 
.. Massachusetts Institute of Technology: M.S.. University of Florida; Ph.D.. University of Georgia. 
SABA, RICHARD ——— —— .... Assistant Professor (Economics), 1974 
A., M.B.A., University of Dallas; Ph.D., Texas ARM University 
SAIA, Ciauoe ee peta Director of Recreational & intramural Sports, 1964, 1976 
., M.Ed., Auburn University. 
Samman, NABIL i e eme Assistant Professor (Geology), 1976 
M.S., American University of Beirut; Ph.D., University of Tennessee, Knoxvi 
SANDERS, J Wo cese nhi Assistant Professor (Speech — — 1952, 1959 
A.. Tampa University. B.A.. M.A.. University of Florida 
SANDERSON, KENNETH O Associate Professor (Horticulture), 1966, 1970 
~ Cornell University. M.S., Ph.D.. University of Maryland 
SANDERSÓN ROBERT G. ..............- Senior Audiologist (Speech Communication), 1970 
MA, Auburn University 
SANTO-TOMAS, MARIA Lese Librarian I! and Catalog Librarian (Library), 1967, 1970 
., Kansas State Te. llege; Librarian Degree, University of Havana; M.A., Auburn University. 
SANTO-TOMAS, PUE apad Librarian II and Catalog Librarian (Library), 1967, 1974 


B.A.. University of Havana: M.L8.. Kansas State Teachers College: M.A. Auburn niversity. LL.D.. 
——— of Havana. 
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SCAHILL, EDWARD M. . Instructor or (Economics), 1976 
B.5. St Bonaventure ‘University: 'M. X, State. University ‘of New York at Binghamto: 

SCARBOROUGH, Co DANDI AE Protessor [Vocational & Adult "Education), 1973 
. MS., Auburn University: Ed.M., Ed.D., University of Illinois. 

SCARBOROUGH, JOHN Lewis Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1947, 1954 

, B.M.E., Auburn University; M.S., University of Alabama 

— — Pado (dou sci Budget Accountant, Business Office, 1967, 1970 

SCARSBROOK, CLARENCE E. . —— (Agronomy & Soils), 1953, 1959 
.. Auburn University, Ph. D. “North Carolina State Universi 

— bs ——— — Professor (Family & 


Child Deveicomapi, 1975 
B.S., University of Wisconsin; M.Ed., Pennsylvania State University; Ed.D., University of Georgia 


SCARTH, OBERT D reri» Associate Professor (Animal and Dairy Sciences s), 1975 
, Pennsylvania State University; M.S., University of Wisconsin; Ph.D.. Pennsylvania State University, 
TT. x Boyp . * . Associate Professor and Assistant Dean 


(School of Education), 1970 
BS. MA, Austin Peay State University: Ed.D., Auburn University. 


SCHAAF, JOHN D. isisccsscsscssccsasessesestanssesees Assistant Professor Aerospace Studies), 1972 
B.B.A., University of Georgia; M.B.A., University of Alabama; Major, U.S. Air Force, 


SCHAER, WALTER — Professo Sor (Arohiactiira); 1960, 1965 
B.A.A., Technical Institute of Berne: B.i.D.. MLD., Ulm Graduate Sch 


SCHAEFFER, ROBERT W- eee Protessor (Psychology), 1971, 1976 
B.A., Franklin & Marshall College. MA.. PAD., University of Missouri 


ScHareR, R. L. .... Adjunct Associate Professor (Agricultural Engineering), 1964, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., lowa State University. 


SCHAFFER, LILLIAN K. .............. Administrative Assistant (Vice President for 
Academic Affairs), 1968, 1974 
SCHILLINGS, Fay B.. se Instructor (Elementary Education), 1973, 1975 
M.Ed., Auburn ‘University. 
ESAE STEPHEN Gordo: Assistant Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1976 
B.S. University of idaho; M.S., Ph.O., University of Wisconsin. 
SCHMITTOU, HOMER RUDOLPH ........ Assistant Professor (Fisheries & Allied 


Aquacultures), 1971 
B.S.. Tennessee Tach University: M.S., Ph.D.. Auburn University 





SCHNURRENBERGER, PAUL R. . ... Professor (Microbiology), 1972, 1976 
O.V.M.. Ohio State University, WP M. ‘University. of ‘Pittsburgh. 

SCHROEDER, CHARLES D... anisses Director, Magnolia Dormitory, 1973 

MA, A Austin College; Ed.D., Oregon Stale University. 
— VIRADK KC, roisn nde Assistant Professor (Foundations of 
Education) and Coordinator, Student Personnel Service, 1961, 1965 

BA., Judson College, M.Ed., Auburn University. 

SCHUETTE, 5 NUI reina ap von Assistant Professor (Building Science), 1972 

duy University. 

— ifm RU ror ienoc Research Associate (Forestry), 1972 
BS. ‘Auburn University 

SETTLEMYRE, J. L. . ie . Assistant Professor (Geology), 1975 
B.S., St Andrews College. M.S.. Ph D.. PEN Hm 

SFORZINI, RICHARD H. ....... eene rofessor (Aerospace retenu). 1966 
B.S., United States Military Academy, Degree ot e E., Massachusetts institute of Technol 

SHAH, BHARATKUMAR H. .......reennnn via tin Assistant — 


emical Engineering), 1975, 1976 
B.E.. M.S.. University, Baroda, india: M.Tech.. Indian BB aje ake, Kanpur, India, Ph.D., indian 
Institute of Technology, Kanpur, India. 


SHANDS, WAYLAND A., JR. ....... — Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1963 
8.5. University of Maine: M.S., University of Delaware. 
SHANNON; MICHAEL V.. Y Apc Professor P [Menegement, 1973, 1975 


uburn University: DJ. "Cumberland Schoo! of Law. Samtord 
Sranan, Rosen — pn ae Protessor (Large Animal — & Medicine), 1973 


urn 
SHaw, WineneD r — Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1958 
E., University of Mississippi; M.S.E.M., University of Texas; Ph.D., Stanford Un 
SHEALY, ‘Da. — — .. Assistant Football C Coach, 1977 
., Carson-Newman College. 


SHELL, E WANNE P^ Professor & dload 3 (Fisheries & & Allied Aquacultures), 1952. 1973 
„ Auburn University: Ph.D., 
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SHELL, | WILLIAM | Jm E E Assistant Professor (Pharmacy), 1975 
Wottord College; M.Ed., Ed.D., Auburn University. 


SHELTON, WILLIAM sus Assistant Prolessor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1972 
.. M.S., Oklahoma State University; Ph.D., University of Oklahoma. 


SHERLING, Donoruv NELLE MEE Instructor (Economics), 1969 
.A.C.T., Auburn University 


SHERLING, VOGLIA Enu Associate Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1947, 1954 
A... Auburn University: M.S.A.E, Georgia Institute of Technology 


— PHILIP BERMaßd nennen Associate Professor (Chemistry), 1970, 1974 
B5, La LaFayette College, M.S., Ph.D.. Yale University. 


SHIELDS, ALAN J............-- Associate Professor (Sociology & Anthropology), 1956, 1963 
MA., North Texas State University. 


SHIELDS ry nei ere ONU and deu Et mtonpeasURn spade Ec 1E S LIRE RUE PER RU Lecturer (Sociology), 1976 
, E. Michigan University; M.S.W., University of Michigan. 
— MICHAEL D, rernm Extension Associate (Rehabilitation 
Services Education), 1973, 1975 
AS.. Palm Beach Jr. College: B-S., Florida State University; M.S,, Auburn University. 


SHUMPERT, THOMAS H. ........ en Assistant Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1974 
EE. M.S. EE, Ph.D., Mississippi State University 


SHUTTLEWORTH, RILEY uctor ta itii Associate Professor (Building Science), 1971 
S.M.E, Purdue University. 


Sioen, DEBOHBAH BUS — Instructor (Sociology), 1974 
B.A., Dickinson College: M.A.. University of Chicago 
SIMMS, JOHN a goo e tert te sey Professor and Department Head (Journalism), 1974 
Auburn University: M.A., Louisiana State University. 


Simmons, CHARLES IP. —— Associate Dean, School of Agriculture, 1946, 1951 
M S. Auburn University: Ph.D.. Ohio State University 


SIMON, yee Ricca (Ai — Assistant Professor (Ph sies), 1972 
, Chanute Junior College. B.A.. M.S.. Kansas State Teachers College: M.S., Michigan niversity: 
Ph.D., University of Missouri. 


SIMS, BENNETT .................. Assistant Store Manager, University Bookstore, 1946, 1973 
Sims, LINDA MESE Nursery School Teacher (Family & Child Development), 1972 
., University of Alabama. 

SIMS, ** pna Assistant Professor (Physiology & Pharmacology), 1970, 1974 
„ Memphis State University: Ph.D., Auburn University 

Serk —* DI. — Intern (Large Animal Surgery), 1975 

B.M., William Carey College: D.V.M., Auburn University. 

SLACK, Vtt M.. . Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1973 
, Sam Houston ‘State College. Ph.D. Texas ASM University. 

— Tu Dena — Associate Professor (Electrical Engineering & 


Materials Engineering), 1958, 1965 
B.S., Michigan College of Mining and Technology: M.S.. Auburn University 


BSUATEN, B LEWS Lessius — Assistant Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1974 
B.S., Arkansas A&M College: M.S., University of Arkansas; Ph.D., University of Maryland 
SMITH, A I ostia putei E Associate Professor (Speech Communications), 1969 
M.S., Ph.D.. University of Southern Mississippi. 
SMITH, ‘Davo Me cveszvecthsahdanessapivantantnies Librarian I! and Catalog Librarian (Library), 1969 
B., Huntingdon College. M.L.S.. Emory University. 
SMITH, “DONALD —J Field Superintendent (Agricultural Engineering), 1962 
B.S., Auburn University. 
SMITH, DOUGLAS. W. . Chief Fli light Instructor (Aerospace Engineering), 1976 
„ Purdue University; MS, University of Wisconsin, 
SMITH, —— T scc nce i N Assistant Professor (Horticulture, 1976 


B.A.. University of Washington: B.S. University of Idaho: M.S.. Louisiana State University: Ph. D.. Louisiana 
State University. 


SMITH, UAM. PE ses savancegseaansszsanesneas ri inira dà Assistant Professor (Educational Media), 1975 
MA, Michigan Stale University: Ph.D.. Syracuse University. 
SMITH, i S. . Associate Professor [Mechanical Engineering), 1946, 1955 
'BS., Virginia Military natitute B.S.Ch.E., B.S.M.E., M.S.C.H., Auburn University. 
SMITH, . JAMES a .. Assistant Professor (Management), 1968 
Athens Colle ‘Samford University, 





SMITH, “JEANNETTE MTA E e ea Assistant Professor (Management), 1974 
„ Ph.D.. University of Alabama 
SMITH, “Jenny F. Nos RE Beaks RE ad xh Associate Secretary, Alumni & Development, 1971, 1976 


, Auburn University; M.Ed., Livingston University 
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SMITH, QuED ANTHON . Associate Professor (Industrial Engineeríng), 1969, 1973 
BSIE, MSIE, sorok Instituta of Technology; PH.D., Purdue University. 
SMITH, MARIAN B.. = .. Supervisor of Women's Residence Halis, 1968, 1971 
B S. University ot Alnbamü 
SMITH, MICHIEL... ruo der rere eii Assistant Professor (Mathematics), 1974, 1976 
B.A.. University of Texan Ph.D. Emory University 


SMITH, NORMA-JEAN ...... 
BA Marshall Universi 








—— Instructor (Special Education), 1975 
M S.. State University of New Y 
SMITH, ROBERT G. 1... oos rro pter ma Professor Aninei & Dairy Science), 1961, 1969 

BS. Elmhurst College: iiversity of Ilinois Collage of Medicine 
SMITH, | HONMRI TS Director of Administrative Data Processing, 1969 
BS. Southern illinois University, 
BAITHCRODNEE Torte I — Instructor (English), 1977 
BA. University ot North Carolina; M.A, Appalachian State University 
SMITH, gHOMAS R.. o dissistant P Professor (Music), 1972 
B.M. 22. University MA. "University ot iowa. DMA. ‘University ot Co 
SMITH, ae Soe TH I PERIERE ros bier JEPEPRMEISId Assistant P Professor (Aerospace Studies), 1972 
AL NA: MEd., Our Lady of the Lake College; Captain, U.S. Air Fi 
SMITH, AM STEPHEN ......... e Proteasor (S r (Speech Communication), 1952, 1959 
B Ed., Northern illinois State University; M.A., rd University 
SMITHERMAN, RENFORD O. Associate —— Fisheries & Allied ANCUS 1971 
B.S., Auburn University: M.S., North Caroline State Un , Auburn Un 
SNIPES, ALBERT L. .......escseessee Personnel Technician, Unversity —— 1972, 1973 
B.S. Alabama AAM University. 
SNOW, CHARLES L4 SEO qe NUT c Associate Professor (Management), 1969 
SIM. Auburn University M.S.1.M_ Georgia Institute of Technology. D.B.A., Indiana University, 
SNOW, "dag R: . — — .. Associate Professor (Fisheries & 
Allied Aquacultures), 1974 
BS. MS. Auburn University 


Snow, SAMUEL P. . Professor (Architecture), 1947, 1969 
BS.BLA, MS. ‘University of Massachusetts, MLA. "Harvard University 

SOLOMON, HARRY M., JR. . Assistant Professor (English), 1971 
B A. Stephen F. Austin State University, M.A., Ph.D., Duke University 

SOLOMON, MARTHA M. — Assistant Professor (Speech Communication), 1974 

, Rice University: M.A.. Ph.D., University of Texas. 
SORIONEN, DONALD ions memes a — Intern (Small Animal Surgery), 1975 
DVM., Texas ASM University 
Spano, dosers a E e A Assistant Professor (Pathology & Parasitology), 1973 
V.M.. Ph.D. Colorado State University 
SPEAKE DAN w Caco eoo — Associate Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1955, 1970 
M.S. PhD. Auburn University 

SPEER, WILLIAM ARTHUR . Professor (Architecture), 1962, 1967 
BS Arch., Clemson University ' M Arch. Rensselaer Polytechnic institute. 

SPENCER, SAMIA l. esse Assistant Prolessor (Foreign Languages), 1972, 1975 
BA., University of Alexandria; M.A.. Ph.D.. University of Iilinois. 

SPENCER, WILLIAM A. . Assistant Protensar (Foundations of Education), 1971, 1972 

. Southern liino. WA. Ph.D. University of Ilinois 
Souens, C D. Mar aA Associate Protessor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1950 
A.. Ph.D. University of Missouri 
—— JAMES L. .. Associate Professor (Agriculture Economics & 


Rural Sociology), 1969 
BS. MS. Purdue University: Ph.D., Michigan State University 
STALLWORTH Tom A, . coe mde reel, nc TABLET 
, M.B.A.. Aubum University. 
STREAM: EUGENE E. . . Associate Professor and and Head (Economics), 1960, 1973 
8s, Huntingdon College. M MBA. PhD. University of 
STALNAKER, BONNY J. . ranma IStructor (English), 1976 
University of Arkansas. MA. Auburn. University 
Sranrono, ROBENT TNT Assistant Professor (Management), 1976 
A., University of the South: MS., Georgia Tech: PAD. University of California at Be 
STA „PAUL D.. . Assistant Professor r (Sociology), 1975 
B., University of the Pacific. "MA. PhD, "University of Cahfornia, Santa Barbe: 
Bru H. EFES NEN Associate Dean, Schoo! of Business, PONO! 
(Economics), 1949, 1969 
BA. MA.. University of Nebraska; Ph.D. Ohio State University 
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STEPHENS, MARJORIE ......... ern Administrative Assistant to Dean, 
School of Veterinary Medicine, 1944, 1973. 
STEPHENSON, p JOSEPH —— Assistant Professor (Music), 1967 
M., Peabody Conservatory. 
— fete n E ——— Professor (Chemistry), 1947, 1959 
B.S., University ‘of Ilinois; Ph.D., lowa State University 
STEVENS, —— Assistant Professor (English), 1976 
., Tufts University; M.A., PhD., University of Michigan. 
— DEBORAH Ui Wurde UA MUR Extension Associate (Rehabilitation & 


Special Education), 1976 
B.A.. Auburn University; M.A., University of Alabama. 


STRAWN, BABAB AA Lone —— Instructor (Nutrition and Foods), 1970, 1976 
B.S., University of North Carolina at Greensboro: M.S., University of Tennessee at Knoxville, 
STOCKTON, — 3 Director-Continuing Education & Services, 1975 


„ Central Missouri Slate College; M.S., University of Florida 

Stokes, “Cuan MACK ..... Associate Professor (Agriculture Engineering), 1937, 1962 
4, M.S., Auburn University 

— Dias Biden rr Television Production/Engineering Mana 


r, 
Educational Felevision, 1972 
B.A.. David Lipscomb College; M.A.. Michigan State University. 


STONE, JOHN DANLEY .......... Assistant Professor (Speech Communication), 1968, 1973 
B.S. Northem State College of South Dakota; M.A., University of Nebraska; Ph.D., Pennsylvania State 

STOWE, HOWARD D. .............. Associate Professor (Pathology & Parasitology); 1973 
es. EE ot Massachusetts; M.S., D.V.M., Ph.D., Michigan State Uni 

STREET, DONALD AAA LS cer Associate Professor (Econamiós), 1965, 1968 


M.S., dad University; Ph.D.. Pennsylvania State University. 
street, Many GARDNER . Adjunct Instructor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1968, 1972 
., Jacksonville State University; M.Ed., Auburn University 


srmenath —— rues aicar (ETE Ion Professor —— Dairy Sciences), 1961, 1965 
„MS. bene University; Ph.D., Cornel! Universi 


STRICKLAND, {SAMUEL M. —— Registrar (Registrar's Office), 1973 
B.A.M.. M,B.A,, Auburn University. 


STRINGER, JOSEPH F roS SE HIER UUM Research Associate (Pharmacy), 1975 
8. Phar., University of Texas; M.S.. Northeast Louisiana University. 


STRONG, RonenT B. Director of High Schoo! and Junior College Relations, 1962, 1967 
M.S.. Auburn University. x 

Srmoub, -OXFORD ———— pa tA Qu Catron pios ug Assistant Professor (English), 1950, 1957 
., MA.. Auburn University. 


srvens BARBARA | ERST TRR Instructor (Family & Child Development), 1975 
Bal! State University: M.Ed., Auburn University. 


Encre. A LAZACMPCHT ICA MIL Vac ul. Assistant Professor (Psychology), 1976 
B.S., University of lowa; Ph.D., University of Texas. 
SUMMER, WILLIAM Bd secular ——— Counselor (Family and Child Development), 1974 
M.Ed., Auburn University. 


SUMMERS, CLAUDE Minara Visiting Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1974 
„ EE., University of Colorado 


Sich, y JU ur giXie Weis Aa ai 2 KEORIRR Assistant Professor (Nutrition and i 1972 
B.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute: M.S.. Ph.D.. University of Arizona. 


SWAIM, STEVEN F, e Assistant Professor (Small Animal — 
o. 1969, 1971 





B.S., D.V.M., Kansas State University; M.S., Auburn University. 


SWAN, ARTHUR J a utu aan Associate Professor (Microbiology), 1975 
., Ph.D., Ohio State University; D.V.M., Royal Veterinary College. 


Swanco, PARAS Associate Professor (Microbiology), 1972 
., D.V.M., Oklahoma State University; Ph.D., Purdue Universi 
Swinson, WELDON FRANK ......,.00000000000 Professor (Mechanica! Engineering), 1960, 1969 
B.A., Rice University; B.S.M.E, Texas Technological niversity. Ph.D., 
University of Illinois. 
SWwITZLERS LU eaei reip UP sc pe Xunta aN "vue A Instructor (English), 1973 
B.A., Brigham Young University: M.A., University of Kentucky. 
BSWOFKFORD, JOVDE Instructor (English), 1974 
B.A., University of Utah; M.A., University of Minnesota. 
SYKES, MALTBY eas EE Professor (Art) and Alumni-Artist-in-Residence, 1942, 1954 


Adams. Diego Riviera, John Sloan, George C. Miller, Fernand Leger. Stan! "William 
Hayter, and Andre Lhote. "i " 
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TAFFEE, WILLIAM F, „seras Aunor Assistant Professor (Chemical Engineering), 1973 
B... M.S. Michigan State Universi 

TAMBLYN, JOHN ——————— oves — Protessor (Music), 1948, 1962 
B.S. B.S., Auburn University; M.Mus.. Ph.D., University of Rochester, 

TANJA, JON — JJ Associate Professor (Pharmacy), 1974 
BS. Ferris State College: M.S. Univernity of lowa. 

TARRER; ARTHUR R. ............. Alumni Assistant ruf (Chemical Engineering), 1974 
8.5. Auburn University. MS., PAD.. Purdue Universi 


TAUGNER, Aces B.. ——— . Assistant Professor (Art), 1963 
MEFA., Univeraity of lilinois.. 
Tanon: 'Eowano | EE OEE Assistant Dean Student Affairs, 1957, 1969 


——— College, B.S., North Carolina State University; M.A., Columbia University; Ph.D., University of 
TAYLOR, — ae ee eee ape Associate Professor (Pathology & 


Parasitology), 1976 
DVM., Auburn University, Ph.D., University of Missouri 
TAYLOR, Ka Hn , Adjunct As: —— Professor —— Engineering), 1962, 1968 


Mississippi State Universi 

TAYLOR ‘James MALI d ee —— (Building Science), 1973 
C., Auburn University; M.B.C.. University of Florida. 

TAYLOR * MU Eius via ea ete RO rud as Instructor (Nutrition and Foods), 1976 
Colorado State University; M.S., University of 

TAYLOR Rowan RA ves pega ect A din aper io Rr — 3 Professor Geology), 1968, 1972 

Denison University, M.S., University of Kentucky; Ph.D, Kansas Unive 
TAYLOR ‘Winn J.. E L e Assistant tant Professor (Music), 1976 
M.M.E., University of Arkansas; Ed.D., Northeast Louisiana 
TEAGUE, puc JE Eee Management renes wx Specialist 


(Extension Service), 1971, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University. 
TEER, PATRICIA ANNE sssrin Associate Erotessor r (Pathology & Parasitology), 1959, 1971 
., Auburn University ate University. 


— Jom E. EO Fac ——— ——— Professor (Ghemistry), 1966, 1969 
B.S., Shetfield University: A.M., Ph.D., Boston University 
Terav, THOMAS ag opat Assistant Professor (Vocational end paun Education), 1974 
University of Southern Mississippi; M.Ed., Ed.D., Mississippi State Uni 
Thaxton G. re LM eee E To A BR 77 epo p Assistant mir e (Physics), 1966 
University of Richmond: Ph.D., University of North Carolina. 
THOMAS, DAVID À. sese stant P fessor Communication 74 
as Davo A. A. x Assis ro — m tion), 19 
THOMAS, DONT | Ep ree ee E Feds diu -R —— (Foreign Languages), 1975 
A., MA.. Florida State University. 

Thomas, 4 DOROTHY ELIZABETH =. .. Assistant to the Dean of Student Life, 1969 
Auburn University, M. „ Florida ‘State University 

rations Supervisor, Auburn School of Aviation, 1972 
University. 





TOU! DWIGHT ] j'y, eren 
BS. Emory-Riddte 


THOMASSON, C. LARRY — Associate Professor (Pharmacy), 1966 
B.S., University of Cincinnati; PhD., University of Florida. 
THOMPSON, MARY. E T T ER Instructor (Family & Child Development), 1974 
S., Auburn University. 
— SIDNEY LEE .......... Associate Professor ———— 1937, 1948 
B.S., Birmingham-Southern College; M.S., Tulane University. M rop orc 
THORNE, VUAOK enm e rmi et TT RT eo free secuela "i — 1972 
Auburn University; MA., Ph.D of Alabama. 
TaunLow, Donato PUT a ee T eire Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1967 
., Kansas State University; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 
TiLwaN, TH Thomas | 5 — Staff Architect (Campus Planning), 1976 
TIMBERLAKE, VA VAMONN EFEN S Associate Professor (Building Science), 1970 
B.C.E., Auburn University 
TIMBERLAKE E, SAMUR. Ae .., Assistant Professor (Music), 1969 
Auburn University: H. M, Washington. University. 
TOLE, Tuomas Mro Assistant be hp a Accounting and Finance), 1974 
B.C.E, M B.A., Marquette University; D B.A., University of 
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TOMER MOT G Annn insg Instructor (Rehabilitation & 
Special Education), 1973, 1976 
B.S., M.Ed.. Auburn University 


TORRI, ROBERT DEED Modan ee eaae sre y reE a Eo rid Assistant Professor (Theatre), 1969 
., Webster College: MA. University of Denver, 

— JOSBPH AL n necs Systems Manager (Financial Data Processing), 1976 

TOULIATOS, JOHN ..........sss Associate Professor and Head (Family & Child 


Development), 1971 
BA.. M.Ed.. Ed.D.. University of Houston 
TRANSUE, WILLIAM RR Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1967, 1971 
A 8. Harvard University; Ph.D., University of Georgia. 
TRAWICK, KENNETH E. m .. Research Associate (Agronomy & Soils), 1976 
S. Auburn University 
TRENTHAM, CAE cene —— Assistant Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1972 
MA, Murray ‘St University: M.F.A.. indiana University 


TRENTHAM LANDA Enay Assistant Professor (Laboratory Experiences), 1972 
S.. University of Kentucky: M.A.. Murray State University; Ed.D . indiana University 


Thuc. Lone bt. Associate Protessor (Industrial Engineering), 1964, 1975 
B.S., Auburn University: M.S.. University of Pittsburgh; Ph.D., Oklahoma State Universi 
TRUELOVE, BRVAR Lus aaa Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1967, 1975 
B.Sc, Ph.D.. University of Sheffield, England 
Tunes, RICHARD boven e EUN Instructor (English), 1974 
Shorter College; M.A., University of Georgia. 
Tucken, 'Howano — 5— Associate Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1949, 1962 
, Ph.D., Auburn University, 
— 8 J Assistant Director (Student Health Center), 1975 
A.B., University of Alabama, M.D.. Washington University 
TURK, ELIZABETH EMS Librarian Il and Serials Librarian, 1966, 1975 
A., Tulane University, M.Ed., Auburn University. 
TURK, MA BROGONE 4er een Associate Director ot Student Health, 1955, 1970 
B.S., Auburn University; M.D., Louisiana State Medica! 
Tunnausr, 1 PAUL K. . Professor & Head (agricoltura Engineering), 1977 
Kansas State University. MS. PhD., Oklahoma State Universi 
TYRE, MARJON ———— Professor (Music), 1967 
Artist's Diploma. B.M., Curtis Institute of Music. 
UNDERWOOD, ge Me, ovo sree Assistant Football Coach, 1976 
.. Southern Mississippi University 
— Fuap / pen Associate Professor — e 1972, 1976 
ch., Washington University; M.Arch., Harvard University. Ph.D., University of Penns: 
Vachon, “REGINALD — — Professor Mechanical En ngineering), 195 1956, 1963 
4 M.S.N.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Oklahoma State University; LL. 
VADEN, * XA TL ELT remeare etd Instructor (Anatomy & —— 1975 
Judson College; D.V.M., Auburn University. 
VALINE, Louise J CENOBII ero Assistant Professor (Field Services), 1973, 1974 
University of Houston: M.Ed.. University of Georgia; Ed.D.. Auburn University. 
VALINE, presen J. . —— — Professor ‘Counselor tee Jan, 1976 
A., Hardin-Simmons University: M.Ed.. on; Ph.D., University of 
VALLARING, BPA UT E Professor — 1975 
University of Milan, Italy. 


Valine, eme G. senes, ASSOCIate Professor and Acting Head 


(Psychology), 1951, 1969 
B.S., MA., Louisiana State University: M.S., Auburn University, 


VANDERGRIFT, CATHERINE F. .....eseer nes Instructor pe (Foreign Languages), 1967 
BS. Birmingham- Southern College: M.A.. Columbia Theological Semi 


VANDERGHIFT, FRANK 7a stadi zsb ied siano Director o of Cooperative — 1964, 1966 
M.E., Georgia Institute of Technology; M.A., Columbia Theologica! Semi 


TNR at MARO ASIE Assistant Professor (Small Animal. Surgery 


& Medicine), 1974 
D.V.M,, Ghent State University, Belgium 


VANLANDINGHAM, CALVIN L. .. Assistant Professor (Agricultural Economics 
& Rura! Sociology), 1968 





B.A. Millsaps College: M A.. PhD., Mississippi State University 
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VAUGHAN, JOHN THOMAS ......... ^. Professor and Head (Large Animal 
Surgery and Medicine), 1974 
D. V. M. M.S.. Auburn University. 
VECELLIO, | ROBERT AT E Assistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 1973 
, Ph.D., Ohio State University. 


vestar, Dow) M., JR. .... Professor and Head (Mechanical I Engins), 1959, 1969 
.. B.SE.E., M.S.ME., Texas A&M University; Ph.D., Stanford U 
Vinson, Jonnie B. .... Assistant Band Director and Assistant Professor (Music), 1969 
MEd.. Auburn ‘University: D.A., University of Mississippi 
Vives, Domaio LIB A Associate Professor (Chemical Engineering), 1953, 1957 
M.S., Columbia University. 
VonEScHENBACH, JOHN E, cs suus rere , Assistant Professor (Elementary Education), 1975 


~ Ed.D., Temple U 
WADE, BARBARA ~» Instructor (English), 1973 
A., Baylor University: M.A.C.T., University of Tennessee. 
WADE, MM cer — Senior Internal Auditor 
(Internal Auditing Division), 1974 


BS., Auburn University 


WALDEN, S JOHN C. ....... Professor & Head (Educational Administration), 1966, 1973 
University ol Calitornia at Los Angeles, M.A. California State College; PhD., Claremont Graduate 


WALOEN, — — — Nutrition Specialist (Family and Child Development), 1973 
B.S.. MS. Auburn University. 
WALDROP, HERBERT MARSHALL ......... Assistant Professor (Health, Physical 
Education & Recreation), 1960, 1967 
BS., M.S., Auburn University 


WALKER, DONALD F. . Professor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1958, 1966 
D.V.M. Colorado State, University 

WALKER, JOE MARTIN ............. Administrative Assistant to Dean of Engineering, 1966 

WALKER! MARGARET C... esee erinnern Instructor (Nutrition & Foods), 1973 


B.SL Aubum University; MS. Virginia Polytechnic institu: 

WANs ROBERT P; . Associate Poor (Textile Engineering), 1968, 1973 

M., Auburn University. M.S., institute of Textile Technology 
Waren, “Towmy BAVA | Se Treue a a TREE ESTEE Instructor (Small Animal Surgery), 1975 
D.V.M.. Texm ASM University. 
Wave, ‘ACO. . sf dri duces ——— Associate Professor (Political Science), 1969 
Corne! Coraa!! University: MA., Yale University: Ph D., University of California 

Watt, ry aye PRA ED a — Assistant Professor r (Mathematics), 1971, 1974 
A.B,. Knox College. M.A.. University of Nebraska; Pn D., University of 

WALL, MINNIE 0000 Librarian II! and Head of Catalog Division 

(Library), 1947, 1965 

A.B., Tift College: B.5.L E.. Peabody College. M.Ed., Auburn University 


WALLACE, RONALD S. 1. n Research Associate (Public Technology), 1975 
BS. University of Alabama. 
WALLS, BARBARA E. .........-.. e uenis dormi inaA ia Instructor (Rehabilitation and 
Special Education), 1972, 1974 
BS.MS, Auburn University. 
WALLS, Bitty — Band Director and Professor (Music), 1961, 1971 
M., Baylor —— MM. Manhattan Schoo! of Music; Ph.D.. Florida State 
Was, NANCY MÓN asimacresase ro 6 Assistant Professor (Art), 1967, 1970 
MEA, —— University 
Wash, Rogen E. cce ASSIStant Director of Student Health, 1971 
MOD.. Duke University. 
Warrens, KENNETH W. — Assistant Professor (Philosophy), 1964, 1966 
Roosevelt University. M.A., Ph.D., Northwestern University 
Wacra, JOHN L. . . Assistant Professor (English), 1976 
,MA. Colorado State ‘University "PhD. The "University of Texas at Austin 
WansiNGTON. THOMAS L. _ Assistant Professor (Foreign Languages), 1960, 1962 
S., Mississippi College MA, ‘University of Mississippi. 
WARD, H H.. . Professor (Chemistry), 1957, 1965 
, Indiana ‘State Teachers ‘College: "MS. ‘University of ‘Kentucky, Ph.D. ue University. 
WARD, Cim ore R.. . Associate —— 55 1959, 1975 


S. University of Kentucky. E g “PRD. Purdue University. 
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WARD, KEITH J. ............. Associate Professor & Director gene Science, 
Office of Public Servi ce and Research), 1973, 1976 
B.S., M.P.A., Brigham Young University; Ph.D., University of Tennessee. 
WARNER, JOHN A A E aee rg ar Social Sciences Librarian (Library), 1959, 1976 
S.LS., New York State Teachers College; M.A., Ed.D., Columbia University. 
Wannen, ta PAs. ——— Adjunct Instructor r (Foundations of Education), 1974 
A., College of St. Rose; M.Ed., State University of New York at Buffalo. 
WARNER, RICHARD — Alumni Associate Professor 
Counselor Educ Education), 1972, 1976 
B.A., Westminister College; M.Ed.. Ed.D., State University o! Now York at Bu 


WARREN, MICHAEL "————€ Instructor pr (Cahonay & Cana TN 1974, 1975 
M.S., University of Florida; D.V.M., Auburn Ui 
— W. M erret Professor and Head (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1955, 1969 
B. $, Michigan State University; M.S., Texas A&M University, PhD., University of Missouri. 
WASHINGTON, WILLIAM TAYLOR ......... Assistant Professor (Health, Physical 
Education & Recreation), 1958, 1969 
B.S., M.Ed.. Auburn University. 


WATERS, JAMES R. .......... eee Assistant Professor (Health, Physical 
ducation, recreation), 1975 
B.S., University of the South; M.S.. Louisiana State University; Ph.D., Texas A&M iversity. 
WATERS, JOHN. PAIO 1oi:2:2: Instructor (English), 1973 
BA, Stetson University; M.A., University of Florida; Ph.D., Auburn Universi 
Watena, MARTA aaa aaa a n E ——— (English), 1973 
Stetson University; M.A., University of Florida. 
Warens. _WiLLtaM JD —— Professor (Textile Engineering), 1958, 1963 
T.E. Clemson University: M.S., Institute of Textile Technology 
Watson, JACK | A ee Associate Professor (Zoology & Entomology), 1965, 1971 
S.. Shippensburg State College: M.S.. Ph.D., Purdue Unive 
WYsóh, JOYOE — Counselor (Family & Child Development), 1975 
B. Š., Shippensburg State College; M.S., Purdue Universi 
WATSON, | WILLIAM r ee N Assistant —— Student Financial Aid, 1972 
University of Florida. 
WEAR, Jonn | — smeaca: eae i a i eater imn ioca —— (Agronomy & Soils), 1939, 1959 
u MS., Auburn University; Ph.D., Purdue Universi 
Weaver, ANDREW MELLE E Ca aber ausente] Professor (Education), 1960, 1969 
Tennessee Technological University: M.A.. Ed.D., University of Tennessee. 
WEBB, “THOMAS — queue esp ——— Assistant Professor (Chemistry), 1975 
S.. Oregon State University; Ph.D., lowa State University. 
Weasren DENNIS B. ............. Associate Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1970, 1975 
B.S.LE., M.S.LE., West Virginia University; Ph.D., Purdue Uni 
WEED, GERALD Uo Fe RS EES Research — (Agronomy & Soils), 1974 
B.S., Auburn University. 
WEETE, JONN s erem e y Associate Professor EROR S & Microbiology), 1972, 1976 
M.S.. Stephen F. Austin State University; Ph.D. 
WesTERGAano, JORGEN MU sas Adjur unct Instructor (M diea d / Md 1973 
Edinburgh M.. University of Copenhagen: V.M.. Royal done of Veterinary Studies in the 


WESTMORELAND, THOMAS .. „Youth C Coordinator —— and Child Development), 1973 
AA, Austin State Junior College; B .A., Morehead S! 
WHATLEY, CARN Bic EE a UNO adi ne( addio wie PEE Q Instructor (English), 1976 
MA, ‘Auburn University 
WHATLEY. dAMBS Instructor (English), 1972 
B.A., Auburn University: M.F.A., University of North Carolina. 
WHEATLEY, WALTER B. ........... enne: Associate Professor (Chemistry), 1966, 1975 
BS., 'Birmingham-Southern College; M.T., (ASCP) Lloyd Noland Foundation; M.S., Auburn University. 
WHIDDEN, DAVID EER o “Assistant Professor (Military Science), 1972 
;, U.S. Military Academy; Major, U.S. Army 
WHITE, — a trinn Tere naa Instructor Mn ie & 
Adult Education), 1974, 1976 
B.A., Evangel College: M.S., Florida State University; M.A., Eastern Kentucky University 
WHITE, CHARLES RAYMOND ............. —— Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1966 
ME. MS.IE., Ph.D., I.E.. Purdue Univers 


WHITE, .Geonat L. 2nd Argibusiness Supervisar (Agribusiness Education), 1968 
4, Auburn University; A.G.S., University of Ma 
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WHITE, James LE LUCUS TR EAE UNES D ACA S UR —— (Mathematics), 1976 
Tennessee Tochnical University: Ph.D., Auburn Universi 
WHITE, Montis E TE Professor (Agricultura) Economics & 
Rural Sociology), 1950, 1960 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University, 


WHITMAN, J. M. ........ Assistant Superintendent Maíntenance & Operations 
(Buildings & Grounds), 1976 
WHITTEN, DAVID OQ. suniman Associate Professor ————— 1968, 1974 
BS, College of Charleston: M.A., University of South Carolina; Ph.D., Tulane U! 
Wipett. PROBERT VIDES, — Mid Professor (Political — 1972, 1974 
. Duke University: Ph.D. Stanford Unive: 
Wiacins, POCE M. araoa Professor (Large Ani Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1946, 1959 
D V.M., Auburn University; M.S.. Kansas S 
Wiaains, EARL L. . . Professor (Animal & & Dairy Sciences), 1956, 1973 
BS. MS. Oklahoma ‘State University: PhD., University of 


WIGGINS, LORNA A. ........ innen Librarian I! and —— Librarian 


(Library), 1968, 1974 
B.A., Agnes Scott College: M.L.S., Emory University. 
WiGGINS, MATTHEW D. ...... enr Assistant Professor (Small Animal 
Surgery & Medicine), 1974 
D V.M., Auburn University. 


WILBANKS, JAMES R. e Assistant Director (Engineering Extension 
Service), 1956, 1975 
B.M.E., M.M.E., Auburn University. 


WILBANKS, MARY E Librarian lI and Humanities Reference 
Librarian apt UM 1959, 1976 
AB.. University of Montevallo: M.A., Emory University: M.S.LS., University of 
WILCOX, ROY C. ............... Associate Professor (Mechanical Enginesring A “os 
Materials Engineering), 1969 
B.S., M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute: Ph.D., University of Missouri 


WILDER, SFC ER cervis — Adjunct Assistant Professor (Music), 1973 
M.Ed.. Auburn University. 
wiven, Davi j put Nero roe Instructor (Small Animal Surgery and Medicine), 1974 
D.V.M.. Auburn University. 
WiukEN, Lon Q., BL ——— Professor (Pharmacy), 1963, 1972 
B.S.. Loyola University: M.S., Ph.D.. University of Texas. 
WILKE, ARTHUR AE E S Assistant Protessor (Sociology), 1975 
S., University of Wisconsin; M.A., Ph.D. ‘University of Mi 
WuxeRson, Wy LPB ono —— — — (Architecture), 1975 
1D., Auburn Uni, M.F. A.. Cranbrook Academy of A 
Wis, BynoN AR ee ee E — (Pharmacy), 1951, 1962 
M.S. Ph.D., University of Florida 
Vursus. DAVIS | | spainis Assistant Editor (Alumni Association), 1975 
B.A., Auburn University. 
WILLIAMS, DOUGLAS F. ee Assistant Professor and Coordinator of 


Graduate ate Pro rams for Junior College Facul (Educational Administration), 1970 
igan University; MA. Un University of Texas. 
Wide, — T. Superintendent of Melntanance wd —— and 
Assistant Director, Buildings & Grounds, 1973 
B.S.. M.E, Auburn University. 
WILLIAMG, ELIZABETH GRIMES . Assistant Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1946, 1959 
i. M.S.. Auburn University. 
— L O Professor D 1934, 1948 
B.S., Birmingham-Southern College; M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Mich 
WILLIAMS, HAROLD H. .. Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult 


Education), 1972 
B.S.. M.A. University of North Alabama: Ph.D.. Colorado State University. 
WILLIAMS, HUOH O; ———— Professor (Art), 1957, 1965 
A.A. Auburn University: A.M., Columbia University 
—E E E vepesoncena} iad eee eU UR ronda Rn ba QUNM PAREN Y Instructor (English), 1974 
— ee M.A., Mississippi State College for Women. Ph.D.. Aubum dade Las 
Wiiams, Jon C od . Associate Professor or {Botany & Microbiology), 1970 
.. North — State University: Ph.D., lowa State 
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WILLIAMS, JOHN R., JR. .Assistant Professor (Physics), 1974 
Nortn Georgia College: Ph. D. "North Carolina ‘State University, 


WiuAMS, a aeos Editor, University Publications, University Relations, 1956, 1962 
S. Troy State University; MS. Peabody College 

Wis, MICHAEL L... 1 uio — Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1973 
.. Arkansas State University; M.S., Ph.D.. Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University. 


WiLtaMson, EDWARD C. . athe . Professor (History), 1957, 1970 
«4 M.A., University of Fi y ot "Pennsylvania 





wis, T LAE TP Assistant Professor (Management), 1974 
B.S.. Louisiana State University: M.B.A.. Memphis State University; Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 

WILMOTH, HELGA EAD oeaaeh — Instructor (Foreign Languages), 1974 

., Ball State University, 

— MAE Nears Assistant Professor (Foundations of Education), 1970, 1975 
B.S.. Marshall College M.S. Ph.D., Wayne State University. 

WILSON, AMA D ~. STTIND rov omo Assistant Program Director (Auburn Union), 1974 

King College. 
— d DENNIS siiis Assistant Professor (Health, Physical 


Education & Recreation), 1973 
B.S., Union University. M.S., Ed.D., University of Tennessee. 


WILSON, JAMES Di yae earranan Construction Engineer (Buildings & Grounds), 1975 
B.S., University of Arkansas. 
WILSON, JANE A TEX un A pas Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1968 
., Limestone College: M.S., Ph.D., Clemson University. 
— —— ——— aa Associate Professor (Elementary Education), 1976 
B.A.. Augustana College. M.S.. University of Nebraska; Ph.D., University of lowa. 
WILSON, LOWELL E. ........... Professor (Agricultural Economics & 


Rural Sociology), 1960, 1968 
B.S., Murray State University; M.S., University of Kentucky; Ph.D., University of Illinois. 
WILSON, RUSSELL C. |... Assistant Professor (Vocational & 
Adult Education), 1976 
ES. , University of South Dakota: M.Ed., University of Nebraska, M.Div.. Wesley Seminary; Ph.D., University of 
owa 
WILSON, STANLEY P. sous ASSOCÍate Director & Assistant Dean 


(School of Agriculture), 1975 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University, Ph.D., Oklahoma State University 


WILT, GERALD utm n oe Assistant Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1962, 1965 
.. Western Kentucky State University; M.S., Clemson University. 

Wine, JOHN W. . ^^. Assistant Professor (Technical Services), 1957, 1962 
4 M.S. Auburn University. 

— FICHAHD Me Director, Food Service, 1974 

B.S.. Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
WINKLER, JOHN K. ..... .. Associate Professor (Large Animal —— & 
icine), 1962, 1963 


D.V.M., Colorado State University. 


Wir, LAWRENCE Ec Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1976 
B.S., Wheaton College: M.S., West Illinois University: Ph.D., University of Missouri. 


WOLVERTON, CLYDE |. . Assistant Professor (Foreign Languages), 1966, 1975 
., University of Akron: M. r Üniversity of Georgia. 





Womack DENNIS J Administrative Assistant (Athletic Department), 1975 
M.S.. Auburn University 

Wamani, A A RA Instructor (Geology), 1976 
B.S., Michigan State University: M.S.. Texas Tech University. 

WOODALL, JAMES Fl... cioe ——— Professor English), 1952, 1965 
B.S.. Murray State University; M.A., University of Kentucky; Ph.D.. Vanderbilt University 

WORLEY, SHELBY D. . .. Assistant Professor (Chemistry), 1974 

B.S., Auburn University; PRD. ‘University ‘of Texas. 

WORTHINGTON, JAMES S. ................ Assistant Professor [Accounting & Finance), 1976 
B.S.. Kansas State College, Pittsburg; M.A., Ph.D., University of Mi 

WRIGHT, CLARENCE D. .. Coordinator (Learning —* Center) a 


Assistant Professor (Educational fa). 1970, 1972 
B.S., University of Alabama: M.E., E.Ed., Auburn University. 


WRIGHT, oer —— Associate Professor ‘(Elementary Education), 1968, 1975 
4 MEd University ot Georgia; PhD., University of Al 
— BOTEL MENEE re PUT Hec aa aaen NV eon a EE VEN Instructor (English), 1958, 1965 


B.A., ebd College: M.A., Auburn University. 
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WrtiGHT, „THOMAS — E a -ER Associate Professor (English), 1960, 1964 


, Ph.D., Tulane 






WYNN, TRAY. Book Supervisor (University Bookstore), 1972, 1976 
B.S.. Auburn University, 

YARBROUGH, CGH, SAL; —— Adjunct Professor (Veterinary Medicine), 1972 

V.M.. Auburn University 

hen S. BLAKE .. , Assistant to | to the Dean and Instructor (Pharmacy), 1970 
‘BS. Auburn University: M. S., "University of Florid. 

YEAGER, DAMES Hi, SRG —— Assistant Professor (Economics), D 

AA. Florida Keys Community Callege: B.A., Florida Atlantic University: Ph.O. Texas AAM Universi 
YEAGER, JOSEPH H. ........... Professor and Head (Agricultural Economics & 


Rural Sociology), 1946, 1964 
B.S, MS, Auburn University; Ph.D., Purdue University 


NERY: JAMES Fi usta du qe RUM RP Assistant Bursar, Business Office, 1972 
YIELDING, KATRINA —— — Assistant Professor (Secondary Education), 1965, 1967 
B.S. MS., Ed D.. Auburn University. 
YONG; Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1971 
B.S. PhD , University of Utah 
Youwg, AL AEE te qiia OO ARTA Assistant Football Coach, 1974 
B.S., Delta State College, M.E.. Mississippi College 
Youna, a E rN nana Assistant Protessor (Agrounurel Er En ngíneerin ), 1972 
B.S., North Carolina State University: M.S., lowa State University niversity 
TOUR, GAM W secret eee Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1975, 1976 
BA., M.A., Ph.D. University of Texas. 
YOUNG, SAMUEL L. . eme nStructor (Large Animal Surgery), 1974, 1975 


Ü V.M., Auburn University, 
YoungsL oop, FLUSE, . Adjunct Assistant Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1972, 1976 
~ PhD; ‘Auburn University. 
VOUNGE durer J PERTE ET Admissions & Financial Aid Counselor 
(Educational Services), 1974 
B.S.. M.Ed., Tuskegee institute 


Yu, JAMES C, M. sss Associate Professo. r (i Mechanical UM rhe uL ), 1967, 1971 
B.S., National Ta Iversity: M.S.. Virginia nic Institute; Ph.D.. Auburn U. 
ZABEL, ,GEORGE | ee epee ae Assistant Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1970 





B.S., M.S., Kansas State University; Ph.D. Virginia Polytechnic Inst 
ZALOOM, VICTOR ANTHONY ... Associate Professor {Industral Engineering), 1970, 1976 
,MSAE.. University of Flonda Ph.D.. University of Houston 


Zenon, PHILLIP LL | Eee — Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1968, 1972 
S 
ZIEGLER, PAUL ES Eu e ses Assocíate Professor (Chemistry), 1949, 1958 
Otterbein College: M.S.. Ph.D., University of Cincinnati. 
ZMUD, — j a A coe nete cnini c Prado a Assistant Professor (Managemen ent), 191 1976 
E.A E, University of Virginia; M.S., Massachusetts Institute of Technology: Ph.D , 
NIN IO REM nonet — Assistant Professor fessor (Architecture) 1970 
S.. B.Arch., Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute: M.Arch., University of 
EMERITI 
ADAMS CLEVELAND L. sessen Professor Emeritus, Textile Engineering, January, 1976 
B.T E., Auburn University. 
ALLEN, ROGER W.. . Dean Emeritus, School of Science and —— June, 1967 
, MS., Auburn University: M.S.. University of Michigan; Ph.D., Columbia Universi 
Aem. "BEN FINLEY Loro Professor Emeritus, Research Data Ananaia, June, 1966 
B.S., M.S., University of Minois. 
ANSON, CHARLES P. . Professor Emeritus, Economics and Geography, June, 1972 
AB. University of Wisconsin. M.A., Ohio State University. Ph.D., University of North Caro 
APPLEBEE, FRANK W. aese na pen Professor Emeritus, Art, —— 1969 
Diploma, Massachusetts Collega of Art. BS. M App Art. Auburn University 
a a r Protessor Emeritus, Zoology-Entomology, July, 1975 
Bs. M.S., Auburn University. Ph.D., Iowa State University 
AUTREY, K., Mn . . Professor Emeritus, Animal and Dairy Science, July, 1976 
B.S.. Louisiana State University: M:S., Ph.D. lows State University 
BARKSDALE, ROBBIE A. ........... —— Librarian Il! Emerita, July, 1976 
AB., University of Montevallo; B.S., M.S., Columbia University 
BEAR O WI Srann E SWR rer enia e Dua Director Emeritus,Athletics, June, 1972 


BS. Auburn University 
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BOTTOMS, DAVID NEWTON .......... Associate Professor Emeritus, Vocational 
and Adult Education, August, 1972 
B.S.. M.S., Auburn University 
BURKHART, E. WALTER . Professor Emeritus, Architecture, June, 1964 
B.S a Arch., Washington ‘State "University ; MAS. Arch.. Columbia University 
CAPPS, — —X—— — Professor Emeritus, Chemistry, June, 1974 
M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Nebraska. 
Coss, CHARLES N. . Professor Emeritus, Industrial Engineering, December, 1970 
Clemson University: B.E, MS., Auburn University 
Davis, TRAG : emer AA EN E EE Professor Emeritus, Speech 


Communication, June, 1974 
B.A.. Hendrix College; M.A.. University of lowa; Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 


DAI WT EE SUBIT AAAA Prolessor Emeritus, Education, July, 1975 
B.S., Middle Tennessee State University; M.A., Peabody College: Ed.D., Columbia University. 
EATON, — Associate Professor Emeritus, Dairy Husbandry, March, 1961 
B.S., North Carolina State University 
EOWARDS, CHARLES WESLEY ............ eene Registrar Emeritus, June, 1966 
B.S., Auburn University: M.A., Harvard University. 
ELIZONDO, YNDALECIO ANDRES. ....... en Associate Professor Emeritus, 


Mechanical Engineering, June, 1966 
B.S.C.E., B.S.M.E, MS., Auburn University. 


FRANCIS, WILLIAM HUGH ..........e Prolessor Emeritus, Technical Services, June, 1971 
B.S., M.S.. Auburn University. 
GARIN, p GEORGE Ny nnn TET S Professor Emeritus, Forestry, June, 1972 
S., University of Idaho: Ph.D., Yale University 
— — — — Professor Emeritus, Large Animal Su 
and Medicine, December 1972 
D.V.M., M.S.. Cornell University. 
GLYDE, EDGA NC — Professor Emeritus, Music, June, 1974 
TOL., TT C.L., LR.A.M., L.T.C.L. (London, England). 
—— MON ESS ae Associate Professor Emeritus, 


Poultry Science, August, 1973 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


GOSSER, LEO Q. T A, Protessor Emeritus, English, June, 1967 
.. Kirksville State College; Ph.D., University of Chicago 


Grimes, a D Lu Professor Emeritus, Animal Husbandry and Nutrition, March, 1961 
University of Tennessee, M.S., University of Kentucky 


Guron, FAYE | a od Professor Emeritus, Zoology-Entomology, June, 1963 
., M.S., Ohio State University, 

Haines, PAUL E EE E NTT T N Professor Emeritus, ue. Engen, duly, 1975 
S., Lafayette College: M.A., Ohio Wesleyan University: Ph.D.. New York 

Hannis, HUBERT . . Associate Professor Emeritus, Horticulture, March, 1976 

B.S., MS., Auburn ‘University. 
HEATH, MCKENZIE .................... Professor Emeritus, Small Animal Surgery 
and Medicine, July, 1968 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 

Hockina, GEORGE —— — Professor Emeritus, Pharmacy, September, 1975 
. University of Washington; M.S.P., Ph.D., University of Florida. 

— — r TEEPEE — Professor Emerita, Family and Child 


Development, September, 1976 
B.S., Butler University, M.S., Ph.D., Florida State University. 


HOLLOWAY OTTO ........... Professor Emeritus, Foundations of Education, August, 1972 
S., MLS., Auburn University; Ed.D., Columbia University. 

Huan, GORDON Aide D Professor Emeritus, Physics, June, 1970 
.A., Oberlin College: M.A., Ph.D.. University of Illinois. 

HUNTLEY, MICHEL a aad case suas Dean Emeritus, Faculties, duly, 1968 

Milisaps College: M.A., Emory University: LLD., Millsaps College: Litt.D.. University of Miami. 

Huse. W WILBUR HALL .. .. Professor Emeritus, Athletic Department, pM 1963 
University of Missouri 

IKENBERRY, ERNER T oreore Hr) M est Professor Emeritus, Mathematics, June, 1975 
A., Ottawa U University: M.S., University of Kansas; Ph.D., Louisiana State University 

— UTS — Business Manager and Treasurer Emeritus, June, 1973 


INGRAM, FORNEY. H. ...... Associate Professor Emeritus, Technical Services, June, 1972 
4 MCE. Auburn University. 
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ISBELL, D. E. assess casscausasscess acs tacassanccassausess Professor Emeritus, Horticulture, March, 1961 
B.S, Auburn University; M.S., Ph.D., Michigan State University. 
Ivey, OLIVER jg. step TA oe ey Protessor Emeritus, History, August, 1969 
MS. Auburn University; M.A.. University of Chicago 
Jonson, —J Associate Professor Emeritus, Horticulture, January, 1975 
, MS., Auburn University. 
TTE P ROR ET EE ERE BERNER EE Head Football Coach Emeritus, July, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University. 
KING, DALE EO Pe erede A aero e Professor Emeritus, Poultry Science, July, 1967 
B.S., Oregon State University; M.S.. Kansas State University. 
KNIGHT, W. CHARLES, . . Professor Emeritus, — Engineering, July, 1976 
TE., Auburn University. MST E" "Georgia institute of Technol 
KRIBS, —* — Librarian | m Emerita, September, 1976 
A.B., Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; M.S.L.S., Louisiana State University. 
RUDERNA, JEROUK Scan cpe Professor Emeritus, Education, June, 1962 


BS, MA, Michigan State University. 
KUMMER, FRED A. ...... Professor Emeritus, Agricultural Engineering, September, 1976 
ME, MS. Auburn Universi ty. 


— es GEORGE . Associate P *— Emerita, Management, September, 1974 
B.S.. Auburn University; M 


LAME —— aaar Emeritus, Chemistry, June, 1975 
B.S.. Clemson University; M.S., Tulane University; Ph.D., University of North Caroll 
LAND, JEANNETTA T. .. Professor Emerita, Health, Physical Education 


and Recreation, September, 1974 
B.S. University of Alabama; MLA., Columbia University 





Marty, EDWARD Q. Professor Emeritus, Building Technology, June, 1972 
& Arch., M.Arch., Auburn 
McLeon, FRANDES Forero Assoc/ate Professor Emerita, English, July, 1975 
AB. Huntingdon College; M.S., Auburn University. 
METZGER, A.B. ia Associate Professor Emeritus, Political 


Science, August, 1974 
B.B.A., University of Chattanooga: M.A., Auburn University 


MOORE, JOHN RICHARD ........ rrr Professor Emeritus, English, 1964 
AB. Tulane University: A.M., Ph.D., Harvard University. 
MOORE, OMAR C. ......senmmem Associate Professor Emeritus, Chemical 
Engineering, September, 1969 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
NEAL, JAMES Bou RR ERU Professor Emeritus an 1971 
S., Mississippi State University. D. V.M., Auburn University: M.S., Texas AAM 
NEAL, Jesse | (Pema se Professor Emeritus, Agriouturnt Engineering, / August, 1967 
.. Kansas State University; M.S.. University of D., University of 
— GROVER TYLER .........- . Associate —— Ay vdeo Electrical 


Engineering, December, 1973 
B EE. Auburn University: M.S., Georgia Institute of Technology. 


NICHOLS, JR SAMUEL HARDING ........ Professor Eeri, Chemistry, June, 1974 
re Collage of Kentucky; M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State Uni 


ORR, 55 — ——— . Professor Emeritus, Building Technology. June, 1971 
BS ‘University. 


, M Arch., Auburn 
Orris, KENNETH — on Professor Emeritus, Zoology-Entomology, June, 1973 
Dakota Wesleyan University, M.S., Ph.D. lowa State University. 
— “Wiliam te ort Dean Emeritus of the Graduate School and 


Professor Emeritus, Mathematics, June, 1972 
AB. MA., University of North Carolina; Ph.D., Brown University. 
PARTIE HOBERY Li Leser smbeamnl euge i Professor Emeritus, History, June, 1970 
8.5., Middle Tennessee State University, M.A., Ph.D., Peabody College 
PEARSON, ALLEN M. .........- Professor Emeritus, Zoology-Entomology, December, 1971 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S. Ph.D., jowa State University. 
PEET, HELEN J.. — Librarian II! Emerita, July, 1976 
Mississippi Woman's College: M.A., Tulane University. 
— — M J Dean and Professor Emeritus, Education, July, 1976 
Piedmont College; M.A., University of Alabama. Ph.D.. Columbia University 
— "i Y aues — iniae nn Associate Professor Emeritus, Vocational and 
Adult Education, May, 1971 
B.S., M.Ed.. Auburn University. 
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PUMPHREY, ren H. . Dean Emeritus, School of Engineering, June, 1969 
BS, "ER. D. Sc. (hon). ‘Ohio State University 


FUNKE, HAROLD Marana Protessor Emeritus, Foundations of Education, June, 1971 
n M.S.. University of Ilinois: Ph.D., University of Chicago 
RASH, Joe |! Ae eee Associate Professor Emeritus, Pharmacy, January, 1975 
B.M.E. M.D., Auburn University: Ph... University of lilinots, 
RICHARDSON, JESSE M. . Professor Emeritus, Economics and Geography, August, 1973 
MA., University ot Alabama: PD., Peabody College. 
Rircure, VIRGINIA CORBIN . Associate Professor Emerita, Home Economics, June, 1966 
„ M.S., University of Kentucky 
ROBINson, A. JUDE .. . Associate Professor Emeritus, Mathematics, June, 1967 
., Clemson University, "MA. Emory University 
— HOWARD T. iisen Professor Emeritus, Agronomy and Soils, April, 1976 
B.S. Virginia Polytechnic Insitute; M.S., Michigan State Uni ty Ph.O.. lowa State University. 
SAUNDERS, CHARLES RICHARD ............ Dean Emeritus, School of Chemistry, July, 1969 
MS.. Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Nebraska 
ety p J Professor Emeritus, Large Animal Surgery 
and Medicine, February, 1974 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 
SMITH, E. V. ......... Dean Emeritus, the School of Agriculture and Director 
meritus of the — Experiment Station, June, 1972 
B.S., Auburn University: M.S.. Ph.D.. Iowa State 


SPANN RANSOM D. aureo rine Professor Emeritus, Electrical Engineering, June, 1964 
, EE., Auburn University 


SPENCER, Du HESTER .,. Associate Professor Emerita, Consumer Affairs, June, 1971 
, Oklahoma State Unrversity 


moe, Manion WALKER ........ Dean Emerita, School of Home Economics, June, 1966 
„ Alabama College: B.S., M.A.. Columbia University 
— CARROLL Associate Professor Emeritus, 


Accounting and Finance, September, 1973 
B.A.. State College of lowa, M.A., University of lowa. 


STURKIE, o ce eee reer Professor Emeritus, Agronomy and Soils, July, 1968 
„ Auburn University; M.S., lowa State University: Ph.D.. Michigan State University 
Thompson, SIDNEY LEE ......... Associate Professor Emeritus, Mathematics, June, 1976 
S.. Birmingham-Southern College; M.S., Tulane University: M.A., University of Michigan. 
tien, Louise ee Associate Professor Emerita, Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, tember, 1975 
B.A., Southwestern Louisiana University; M.A., M.S., Louisiana State University; Ph.D.. York University 
TURNEY, DEWEY M. ..........- Associate Professor Emeritus, Animal and 


Dairy Sciences, December, 1972 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Il mois. 


UMBACH, RS WAS ———— Professor a and Wrestling Coach Emeritus, August, 1973 
Southwestern State Teachers College. MA.. Colorado State College of Education. 


VAN e MC MILDRED S. ............. Professor Emerita, Home Economics, March, 1973 
B.S.. Auburn University: M.S., Columbia University. 
WARD, BENJAMIN P. sss Associate Professor Emeritus, Mechanical 


Engineering, July, 1968 
B.S., U.S Naval Academy: M.S.M.E., Columbia University. 


WARE, LAMAR r N AR D Professor Emeritus, Horticulture, June, 1966 
., MS., Auburn University: 
WHITE, “RAYMOND R O Professor Emeritus, Education, April, 1965 
> een Missouri State College: AB.. Drury College: A.M., University of Chicago: Ed.D.. Columbia 
iversi 
WILLIAMS, ERNEI LATP POPER S Professor Emeritus, Mathematics, June, 1976 


B.S.. Birmingham-Southern College: M.S.. Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Michigan 


WOWBBARIX ROBERT EUGENE . Professor Emeritus, Chemical Engineering, October, 1974 
S., Auburn University. 
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STATE REGULATORY AND VETERINARY SERVICES 
STATE REGULATORY SERVICE 


CHEMISTRY 
GUTHERY, MILFORD DALTOR! rere eoe rae pa Director, 1966, 1972 
8.5.. M.S.. Auburn University. 
RHOADES, REGINA ——— Agricultural Chemist II, 1961, 1967 
BS.. Auburn University 
HAVES, MEL 2 Agricultural Chemist li, 1966, 1968 
B.S., University of West Virginia. 
HAYES) ROSE WAR iii. cscs ndi te: ievestunhón imn cias mas ens has ponen Agricultural Chemist !I, 1967, 1973 
B.S, Florence State University. 
OWEN, Mahone — axmibs Agricultural Chemist I, 1972 
B.S., Florence State University 
JINKS, JOHN D. ied read dE TEE — „Chemist Il, 1968 
BS., Auburn | University. - 
BOULWARE, i a EUSE T ON E a, Chemist !, 1970 
M.S.. Auburn University. 
Avcock. Bossy a A E E E E A Assistant Chemist, 1975 


B.S.. Auburn University: 


STATE VETERINARY DIAGNOSTIC LABORATORY 


(Conducted in cooperation with the Alabama State Department of Agriculture and 
industries and the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Research Service.) 





GREENE, JAMES E. ........ een Dean (School of Veterinary Medicine), 1937, 1958 
DVM., M.S., Auburn University 

MILLIGAN, JOHN G. eem — — State Veterinarian, 1951 
B.S., D.V.M., Auburn University. 

TAYLOR, RN (1: eir i212: Associate State Veterinarian, 1945 

. Auburn University 

mS — ROME a ate Im Director (Sta te Diagnostic Laboratory), 1947, 1963 
D.V.M., Auburn University; M.S., Michigan State ty 

LONG, IRL RICHARD, IR. ee Microbiologist (State Diagnostic Laboratory), 1966 
A.B. Huntingdon College 

ELLIS, ALFRED f oer pesti c cat t Microbiologist (State Diagnostic Laboratory), 1973 

. Jacksonville State; M.S., Samford University 
— (I. .. Brucellosis Epidemiologist (U.S. Dept. of 


Agriculture, Agricultural Research Service, 1966 
B.5., D.V.M., M.S. Auburn University 
HAYNES, BARRY ........... eerie In Charge of Bang's Disease Laboratory 
(Alabama rtment of Agriculture & Industries), 1973 
B.S., University of North Alabama. 
WILLIAMSON, O. B. . Biological Laboratory Aide, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Research Service, 1955 
WILLIAMSON, RUTH . Biological Laboratory Aide, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Research Service, 1957 
POOLE, JAMES H. seem In Charge of State Veterinary Diagnostic 
Laboratory, Albertville, Alabama, 1964 
DVM., Auburn University 


HARDIN, BOYD ......... ese Microbiologist one —— Diagnostic 
boratory, Albertville, Alabama), 1973 
MCCREARvY, V. D. seem In Charge of — Veterinary Diagnostic 


Laboratory, Elba, Alabama, 1960 
D.V.M.. Auburn — 


MARTIN, JAMES . snm Microbiologist (State Veterinary Diagnostic 
Laboratory, Elba, Alabama), 1973 
MOODY, HAROLD M. ...... Microbiologist, State Veterinary Diagnostic 


Laboratory, Elba, Alabama, 1955, 1962 
B.S. Troy State University 
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Harry M. PHiLPOTT, A. B., Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., President 
BEN T. LANHAM, JR., B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Vice President for Administration 
CHESTER C. CARROLL, B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., Ph.D., Vice President for Research 
R. DENNIS ROUSE, B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Director 
STANLEY P. WILSON, B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Associate Director 
CHARLES F. SIMMONS, B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Assistant Director 
TOM E. COoRLEY, B.S., M.S., Assistant Director for Outlying Units 
WILLIAM J. ALVERSON, B.S., M.Ed., Assistant to the Director 
LELLAND S. DRISCOLL, B.S., M.S., Assistant to the Director 
EDWIN V. SMITH, B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Director Emeritus 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS AND RURAL SOCIOLOGY 














YEAGEBR, d: — Professor and Head of Department, 1946, 1964 
B.S, MS. Auburn University; Ph.D., Purdue University. 
"GRIESSMAN, LY psa pue uM Alumni Professor & Head (Sociolo 09%); 1970 
A., Tennessee Temple: M.A.. Baylor University; B.D., New Orleans Theological Seminary; Ph.D., Louisiana 
Sista University. 
BELL, S. G A rdi N A A A I TAT Protessor, 1956, 1971 
, M.S., Auburn University; Ph.O., Michigan State University. 
BLACKSTONE WA]: ART deem TREE DeC, eger lle VT Ima Professor, 1938, 1953 
M.S., Auburn University. 
DANNER, M: EI A A NOA A Professor, 1943, 1957 
Texas Technological College; M.S., Üniversity of Tennessee 
WHITE, yide — — .. Professor, 1950, 1960 
'B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University. - 
WILSON; È E MEM EN AE PE E uds bed e E e E Professor, 1960, 1968 
Murray State University; M.S.. University of Kentucky; Ph.D.. University o! Illinois. 
Ccowrs, “HOWARD A. fü Cocu sonder jovana utr ov entre eee Uns Associate Professor, 1962, 1973 
M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
DUNKELBERGER, ME SEQ NU ip Associate Professor, 1962, 1967 
Franklin and Marshall College; M.S., Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D., Mississippi State University. 
McCoy, pec J lt II Associate Professor. 1967, 1972 
B.S., M.S., University of Nevada; Ph.D., University of Tennessee. 
MOLNAR, JOBEPM Eier ris adus ruine rapis egeo HORE Nas OOA Assistant Professor, 1976 
, MA., Kent State University: Ph.D.. lowa State University. 
STALLINGS, POSE Boe cere AEN UPS MUERE ES Associate Professor, 1969 
„ MS., Purdue University; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 
ADRIAN, ‘Jon LS a E — Assistant Professor, 1974 
M.S.. ‘Auburn University, Ph.D. Univ. of Tennessee. 
Hanoy, Wicca ESSE E a Assistant Professor, 1972 
Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Vantico ein CALVIN L. ..... Assistant Professor, 1968 
B.A., Millsaps College: M.A., Ph. 
BQUIWELL one Lodo ne em oe en Research Associate, 1975 
M.S., Auburn University. 
Crawrono, KEE N LE TA n Research Associate, 1974 
.MS „ Auburn University 
Danie, HOMER y to .. Research Associate, 1976 
M.S., Auburn University. 
Puno, ‘SALLY USES oue ic ROR OTN POAT D Research Associate, 1976 
4, Auburn University. 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 
TuRNQUIST, P.K. . Professor and Head of Department, 1977 
B.S., Kansas State ‘University; WS. Ph. D., ‘Oklahoma State University. 
RENOLL, E... 1v season E TETE Professor, 1949, 1972 
B.S.. Auburn University; M.S.. lowa State University. 
BuscH, CUALES e ER E A E AE O A S PA AR Associate Professor, 1969 


neli University, M.S., Utah State University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 


“Joint appointment in Department of Agricultural Economics & Rural Sociology as of January 1, 1976. 
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Dumas, Ww. JJ Associate Professor, 1946, 1962 
4 M.S., Auburn University. 
KOON, Jot ! Usu A squat tad apes beds ues Associate Professor, 1967, 1975 
, M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 
HAMILTON, HEEL Sio aede RETN N Ara N AN N tod Associate Professor, 1974 
. MS., Oklahoma State Univ.: Ph.D, University of Kentucky 
Srores, C.M cnav di sec IURE Associate Prolessor, 1937, 1947 
M. ri Auburn University. 
pur. € ALPE as E E E — —— Professor, 1971 
BS, University of Florida; M.S., University of Kentucky: Ph.D., Purdue Universi 
ROCHERTER. EZ WW, UB. N T ptas innrvs renes T Assistant Professor, 1970 
B.S.. Clemson University: M.S., Ph.D., North Carolina State 
YOUNG, RE Wiss er epu — .. Assistant Professor, 1972 
BS Ph D., North Carolina State University 
SMITH, D. M. Field —— 1962 





ly. 
Director, National Tillage 3 





GILL, W. R. — 


USF ), 1955, 1970 
B.S.. Ponnasylvania State University: M.S., University of Hawaii; PEN CL 
BAWEY, cis tases PM andar Agricultural Engineer (Cc (Coop. USDA), 1965 
BS. Michigan State University; M.S., University of Illinois; Ph.D., Auburn Universi 
BROWNING, VIRE Qu teases cacanntubassonaresse Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1966, 1969 
8.5, Auburn University. 
Burt, Eopie rE qu cui rar? tea erase Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1968 
B.S., University ot Georgia: Ph.D, Auburn University 
RENONCE, seme Agricultural En ——— (Coop. USDA), 1962, 1968 
| M.S.. Auburn University; Ph.D., Michigan State Un 
Reaves. * Pi —— Agricultural — (Coop. USDA), 1951 
B.5., Auburn University: M.S., University of Missouri; Ph.D. 
SCHAFER, n. t eec ces paved A pier EM Fe PESE MIRA Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1964 
, Ph.D., lowa State University, 
Beo. DONA Hep Project Leader, Forest Sciences Laboratory 
(Coop. ISDA), 1976 
B.S. Bucknell University 


SMITH, QLOWREY PEE E aan a Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1969 
S., Mississippi State University 
— Ki H E n ERU PUN A Sun EG Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1962, 1964 
B.S., Mississippi State University; Ph.D., Auburn University 
TROUGE, A. [e an Soil Scientist (Coop. USDA), 1964 
«MS. University of California: Ph.D., University of Hawaii. 


AGRONOMY AND SOILS 


ENSMINGER, LBS Professor and Head of Department, 1944, 1966 
University ‘of Missouri; Ph.D., University of II 
UM: Fago rs EAA E E E rT T a E Professor, 1955, 1965 
Bs. BR ee ee Ph.D., University of California. 
BUCHANAN, “GALE E A — Alumni Professor, 1965, 1970 
BS aaa do Ph.D.. lowa State University. 
COPE, J. n E ARLE Aay AA MEN p PAR PEU ERR IE S Professor, 1950, 1959 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Cornell University 
DONNELLY, E D. eminens Professor, 1946, 1959 
M.S. Auburn University; PhD., ` Gomon University. 
Hured.o, ————— TA Professor, 1955, 1968 
. Comel! University, M.S.. lowa State University Ph.D., Comell University. 
HoveLano CARL S. E A el be wean UI VULUVE MARG God Rud Professor, 1959, 1968 
S.. University of Wisconsin, Ph.D., University of Florida. 
Jonson Wev C, a IR a e E E e Professor, 1957, 1969 
ake Forest College: B.S.. MS., North Carolina State University; Ph.D, Cornell University 
KING, e e. * a neq S E S Professor, 1952, 1975 
S.. Auburn University: Ph.D., North Carolina State University. 
Roens, Rowe t. — A ——————É Professor, —— 1966 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute; M.S., Michigan State University; Ph.D., lowa State 
ScAnsSROOK eI ERE aee o Profemior, "1953. 1959 
B.S., Auburn University; PhD., North Carolina State University 
WEAR, I KaM. aape treenaan A ssor, 1939 
S5 .. M.B.. Auburn University: PRD., Purdue University. Professor, 1 » 1959 
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DICKENS, PAEA a diva Fr a did Associate Professor, 1965, 1973 
S.. University of Arkansas: M.S., Ph.D.. Auburn University 

EVANS, e | y e — Associate Professor, 1955, 1970 

Abilene Christian College: M.S., Auburn University Ph.D., North Carolina State University. 
— E Ue Eo; HI e e t Tent V Associate Professor, 1949, 1953 
B.S., Auburn University. M.S.. Cornell University 

HAJEK, B | Mc d TT aere. VE tune cud Tr nop sean Associate Professor, 1968, 1973 
B.S., Texas A&M University; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University 

THURLOW, D. dar QUE IET ag E Associate Professor, 1967 

., Kansas State University, Ph.D., Michigan State University. 
DANE, JACOB NIS PEE cu, TR — Assistant Professor, 1976 


State Agricultural University, Wageningen, The Netherlands. M.Sc.. Mexico State University: Ph.D 
——— State University 


HAALAND; [P4 E EEEE LE EEEE E IEEE T Assistant Protessor, 1974 
, M.S., Montana State University; Ph.D., New Mexico State University 
— BONS Assistant Professor, 1975 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Oklahoma State University, 
BUndgss: MOET EL — Superintendent, Plant Breeding Uni 
DM eie 1967, 1977, 
B.S., Auburn University. 


WARD, G. W. seem SUPOrintendent Foundation Seed 
Stocks Farm (Thorsby) 1969, 1974 
B.S., Auburn University. 


CARDEN, LENNET hy oanp Research Associate, 1969, 1976 
M.S., Auburn University 
Cromer, B. ca OE AES e Research Associate, 1975 
S., Mississippi State University. 
Hanrz06, DALLAS pesani vaih rdiet pst E A aparea Agronomist-Peanuts (Headland), 1969, 1976 
M.S., Auburn University. 
— ore J Research Associate, 1977 
B.S., Auburn University. 
McConMick, ROBBRY FR e ru Research Associate, 1966 
Mississippi State University. 
Pitts, dum KE cues Rp ee ee ELE tant QU tt Research Associate, 1976 
Trawick, KE N y e a m Research Associate, 1973, 1976 
Auburn University. 
WEED, 6. C. » «iUe. dip diri cna, is OA A ane . Research Associate, 1974 
B.A., Auburn University 
DOW. Bo IE rugosa ihr Adjunct Associate Professor (Coop. USDA), 1956, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University 
Huck, Monas NM TT Adjunct Associate Professor (Coop. USDA), 1967, 1976 
B.S.. MS.. University of Illinois. Ph.D.. Michigan State University 
ELKINS, c. B Dre eras Adjunct Assistant Professor (Coop. USDA), 1972, 1976 
S., University of Georgia 
LONG, Lesue MI a Adjunct Assistant Pe Professor (Coop. USDA), 1971, 1976 
M.S.. University of Georgia: Ph.D., University 
KAPPELMAN, Bods Toscan Adjunct —2 epe Coop. USDA), 1965, 1976 
lowa Stale University M.S., University of Nebraska, Ph.D.. North Carolina State University 
LUND, Zane E> .. Adjunct Associate Professor (Coop. USDA), 1962, 1976 
, MS. Auburn University. 
SHEPHERD, RAYMOND L. ........... Adjunct Assistant Professor T USDA), 1965, 1976 
Ouachita Baptist College: M.S., University of Arkansas, Ph.D., Ai inu 


ANIMAL AND DAIRY SCIENCES 


MAREEN M. ——— Professor and ead of Department, 1955, 1957 
B. s Michigan State University, M.S., Texas A&M University: Ph.D., University of Missouri 


ANTHONY, W, El, REESE E S ENT N E E A S Professor, 1953, 1955 


University 







RR Professor, 1948, 1960 
University of Wisconsin. 
Hannis, BAUM R. S E E T a E E TN Professor, 1960, 1974 
M.S., Auburn University. Ph.D., Texas A&M University 
Hawkins, G, sz od devono) EINEAN PERESA” NENAS LTE O NE IARI NEON Professor, 1952, 1959 


.. Western Kentucky State University: M.S.. University of Georgia: Ph.D. North Carolina State University. 
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MUFFMAN, TIABE D. Desde 3 Professor, 1963, 1973 
B.S., Cornel! University; M.S,, Ph.D., University of Florida 
PARKS, p EAUL — A Professor and Dean of Graduate School, 1956, 1974 
, M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Texas A&M University 
Evite VERD! EE AE A TE. Professor, 1957, 1965 
S Mississippi Stata University; M.S.. Ph.D., Texas A&M University. 
SMUTUR se NUI Cree PVP AER acs ee Professor, 1961, 1969 
B S., Elmhurst College. M.S.. Ph.D., University of Illinois College of Medicini 
STRENGTH, DJ R12: nicis E eepex read seré dH cuss tap basses E edd ithe — 1961, 1967 
4 M:S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 
Wicams, CY eI E rE A PLE E ERREEN Professor, 1956, 1973 
. M.S., Oklahoma State University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin 
PANE UM MO RUNE UST Ure  DISPEEE IPS Associate Professor, 1967, 1970 
Bs University of Oklahoma; Ph.D.. University of Illinois. 
EnwAnS, fone — REALE OY, pprap sannt tinaneman eaa erecaan Associate Professor, 1975 
.. Oklahoma State University. 
MARPLE, D. N E nepera 0r NOE og o NE. cae. 2g EA Associate Professor, 1973, 1976 
B.S., M.S., towa State University: Ph.D., Purdue University 
MCCASKEY JHOMAS ae e asd d Associate Professor, 1967, 1974 
S.. Ohio University: M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University 
FORUM CN, e—— —— Associate Professor, 1948, 1953 
BS. M. S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute: Ph.D., University of Ilinois. 
SCANTH, HOBERTIU EIU imt BAMMEGINWEPISUI! Associate Professor, 1975 
B.S., Pennsylvania State University, M.S., University of Wisconsin, Ph.D., Pennsylvania State University. 
TUCKER, H; ues occi nnn — Associate Professor, 1949, 1962 
, Ph.D., Auburn University. 
Meavows, e. B. a AE IF E quedé A VO PEE we tpenpmnppasansemnntpens Assistant Professor, 1951 
B.S., Auburn University: M.S., University of Florida 
PHINCE, TERRY QI. ccc T eui ax ui cenas E rdc cosecha Assistant Professor, 1976 
BS. Purdue University: Ph.D.. University of Kentucky 
SCHMIDT, STEPHEN P. sess A E Assistant Professor, 1976 
B-S.. University of Idaho, M.S., Ph.D., University of Wisconsin 
CoBOhAY, JOSERHL Co oe min Bi vin ide — RARA Research Associate, 1975 
B.S., lowa State University. M.S., Auburn University, 
CUNNINGHAM, JOHN P... teens Research Associate, 1958, 1965 
B.S MS., Auburn University, 


ANIMAL HEALTH RESEARCH 





KING, NELSON E, ILE a Coordinator, 1967 
B.S., D. V.M. M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University. 

Hir B Demo A eU cqui cer rcc damas pep eU ES Professor, 19 1966, 1973 
BS, Mississippi State University: 0.V.M,, M.S., Auburn University: Ph.D., University of 

HpOLOWARVI CS (Io rerom —— 1968 
Ov. M. M.S., Auburn University: Ph.D., lowa State University 

KiESEL. G. KG Erunt aust E KSRUNU La E nia eati hein Up d deans Professor, 1952, 1968 

S., Rutgers University: D. V.M., Cornell University. 

Tes T T. Professor, 1971 
O.V.M., Aifort (France). M.Sc., Ph.D., Colorado Siate 

BERE OCA ae Associate Professor, 1967, 1971 
B-S., D.V.M., Purdue University, M.S., Ph.D., University of Wisconsi 

HADROR, PLC aii res a rre E E EN — Professor, 1967, 1972 
DV. M.. Okiahoma State University. M.S., Auburn University, 

NETA ES ME icici Ss accor PA es ela ides ipa Uns top SE Associate Professor, 1959 
ÈS., M.S., South Dakota Stale University, DVM. Ph.D. University of Minnesota. 

n UM edt; $e e e nt Rd 1511] pee ree CEU c o. Vasto Associate Professor, 1970 
Bs. —— University of Illinois, M.S., Ohio State University: Ph.D., University of Ii 

SWING, ATCP ples bc ics acea 220, Associate — 1975 
D.V V.M., University of London: M.S.. Ph.D., Ohio State University. 

WINKLER, 2 MESE O A Associate Professor, 1962, 1963 

M.. Colorado State University. 
NACHREINER, Pb ELI acne: ascetic as en sa Paaa a E ENAA iu Assistant Professor, 1972 


DVM., lowa State University: Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 
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REYNOLDS, aM EO EUM E Assistant Professor, 1966, 1972 
. MS. ' Aubum University. 
— JOHN Gi neue Director, Regional Parasite Research Laborato 


(Coop. USDA), 1961, 1973 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., University of Utah. 
ERNST, JOHN — — (Coop. USDA), 1968 
Portiand State College 


Kuesuis, Putur —————— — (Coop. USDA), 1973 
orida Southern College: M.S., Northwest State College, Ph.D.. University of Texas. 


BOTANY AND MICROBIOLOGY 


LYLE, J. A. s * Professor & Head of Department, 1947, 1954 
6S. U ., North Carolina State University: Ph.D.. University of Minnesota. 








CURL, E. A. ren er BE Topics PP aae e Professor, 1954, 1967 
B.S.. Louisiana Polytechnic Institute: M.S.. University of Arkansas; Ph.D.. University of Illinois 
BAU IGS La E atinia uix uhi riis ee su RASIPRE a a sU NSIPAUU) D Professor, 1947, 1955 
B.Ed., Ped.D., Eastern Illinois University: M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University 
Davis, DORMAN i ETE Professor, 1958, 1967 
S., University of Georgia; M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University. 
Dienen, URBAN a E I ONO Professor, 1952, 1963 
lami University (Ohio); M.A., Harvard University, Ph.D., North Carolina State University 
GuoAuseas, R Gegi E Professor, 1960, 1969 
Eastern Illinois State University; M.S.. Ph.D., University of Minois 
RODRIGUEZ-KABANA FODIBO e aii coda caasanteastaa ican E egre Professor, 1965, 1970 
BS. Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 
TAUELOVE, ‘Brean Laisvesres i Rosas) E ROS vob —— Professor, 1967, 1975 
B.Sc., (Honors), Ph.D., University of Sheffield. 
CLARK, VE M PRIM EU MEE — a Associate Professor, 1956, 1960 
., M.S.. Ph.D., University of Minnesota. 
LAM, —* A ee oomph a apei penn Una pus vr poe tps Ponce D HE arte Assistant Professor, 1967 
B.S., Idaho State College; M.S., University of idaho; Ph.D., University of Illinois. 
WEETE JOUN D rE, E e e a a oA Assistant Professor, 1972 
BS. S.. Stephen F. Austin State University Ph.D., University of Houston. 
BACKMAN, PAX War c oseljers ISDEM JNSIR RA a Assistant Professor, 1971 
., Ph.D., University of California (Davis). 
key WALTER E DPE ET Assistant Professor, 1966, 1975 
., Auburn University, Ph.D. North Carolina State University 
CRIPE, pw PIS JUIN ES alo ipta dai fadt Research Associate, 1976 
., Florida State University. 
Hammon, * F a Research Associate, 1974 
burn University. 
PILLAI, r GP EE tt RTE Pan vot rt | Pee cn pet ree erga iR Research Associate, 1971 


B.Ed., Lovernment Training College: M.Sc.. Institute of Agriculture: Ph D.. Banaras Hindu University. 


ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES SERVICE CENTER* 


Davis, x UT TR TEST IT IT Meteorologist in Charge, 1973, 1975 
., Missouri Southwest State University. B.S., University of Missouri 

Gaur, “ene EL EPRE E teu EIER TUER A TIG pal S923 YUCU CEU o3 XU Meteorologist, 1975 
S., University of Oklahoma. 









GETZ, RODGER LER cesa T yy RUIT TT NINER et Meteorologist, 1975 
. M.S, Rutgers University. 


TAYLOR, TERRE ELM ee ores urs — Agricultural Meteorologist, 1973 
B.S,, Utah State University: Ph.D., Washington University at St. Louis 


FISHERIES AND ALLIED AQUACULTURES 


SHELL, | E WAYNE Ud dps —— Professor, and Head of Department 1952, 1973 
M.S.. Auburn University Ph.D., Cornell University. 
DENDY rem BT TEL RO SERIE MEI AMIER) uic ieheybrdi Professor, 1947, 1957 


b S., Presbylerian College; M.A., University of North Carolina; Ph.D., University of Michigan. 


“All members of this department are voco employees with National Oceanic & Atmospheric Administration of 
the United States Department of Commerce 
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LAWRENCE, Y: W Eiin inina RR ELAE Professor, 1941, 1963 
. M. S., Auburn University; Ph.D.. lowa State University. 

Loves, R LIE —— Professor, 1969, 1975 
, MS., Oklahoma State University; Ph.D., Louisiana State University, 

Moss, ‘Donovan D. mcns Professor, 1967, 1972 
.. M.S., Auburn. University; "Ph. D. “University ‘ot Georgia. 

Ma FANE aon Shed qsae Fac Aa SEXO o cg DE Associate Professor, 1950, 1962 

B.S., Western Carolina College: M.S., North Carolina State University; Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 
— — Associate Professor, 1968, 1971 
.D., Auburn University. 
CRANCE, I OHNIE E NUN e Tere eame Associate Professor, 1976 
., Auburn University 
Davies, —— D J. — Associate Professor, 1970, 1976 
8.8. Purdue University. M Sc., Ohio State University; Ph.D., North Carolina State University, 
JOHNSON, MALCOLM | oF pe tale areas oe Gees Pa = RLS au Associate Professor, 1974 
M.S., Auburn Unteersity. 

Pawariar Mario M. ^ Associate Professor, 1973 
„ MLS., Auburn University. "Ph. D. “University, ol Washington. 

— EB sonus tpud —— Associate Professor, 1941, 1950 

B.S., Auburn University M.S., University of Michigan. 
RAMSEY, JOHN S. ses Associate Professor; Leader, Fishery Research 


Unit (Coop. USDI), 1967, 1970 
B.S.. Cornell University; Ph.D., Tulane University. 





ROGERS W, A si —— —— Professor, 1964, 1971 
B.S., Southern Mississippi University; M.S., Ph.D.. Auburn Univers 
SCHMITTOU, HOMA | Baas organo —— —— Professor, 1971, 1975 
Tennessee Technological University; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 
— BENFORO Associate Professor, 1967, 1971 
S., Auburn University: M.S., North Carolina State University; Ph.D., Auburn University. 
SNow, SE R: A assume nes T pS ARNS — Associate Professor, 1974 
., Auburn University. 
— ore FA a O AE gi atat la wap erue Poen rS UR Assistant Professor, 1972 
B.A., Tulane University: M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D.. Auburn University 
DUNCAN, BRVAN —— Assistant Professor, 1975 
„ Kansas State University; Ph.D., Wayne State University. 
Grizz, y UON J..... ee escas adt ve dop euis qi CU iwciaupecaace Assistant Professor, 1976 
., Oklahoma State University; Ph.D , Auburn University. 
Groven, I T AA AN i a Assistant Professor, 1971 
„ University of Utah; M.S., Ph.D., iowa State University. 
LEARY, DAMEL Frons Pita ——— — Professor, 1974 
S. Naval Academy: M.S., University of Maryland; Ph.D., Auburn 
Tier Leonano (ADAC Oel Emu. ee —— Professor, 1972 
BÀ., Miami University; M.S., University of Wisconsin: Ph.D.. Auburn University. 

PHELPS, Rowun EI I OT TEE mee ee HR arc Assistant Professor, 1975 
Pruve, Jonn, A. Sele EEEE EENE uA VO; ATT AOE TT Assistant Professor, 1969, 1972 
ridgewater College; M.S., Southern itlinots University, Ph.D., Auburn University. 

FANDOLPN, “KENNETH — Assistant Professor, 1976 


Delta State University, M.S.. Memphis State University; Ph.D., University of Oki 


— WILLIAM Ass/stant Professor; Assistant lente 
Fishery Resear Research Unit (Coop. USDI), 1971 
B.S., M.S.. Oklahoma State University; Ph.D., University 


CREMIIC MIORIEL (S. aic tad quo Seeaseecsbadonst ve arua Research Assocíate, 1976 
B.S., Humboldt State College: M.S., Auburn University. 
DAKIN, OPAL (US ae na. Kou o OR AE Research Associate, 1975 
, Delta State University: M.S.. Míssissipp! State University 
FOnEsTER, Bl L T Saee Research Associate, 1976 
„ MS.. Auburn — 
Goooman, FARRIS n r A at Research Associate, 1975 
Middie s State University: M. 5.. Auburn University. 
Te pes | Ape DUC R TUTO E — — — Research Associate, 1974 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
Hos, MARGARITA L.. escarch Associate, 1976 


« St. Joseph College (Philippines) 
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HUGHES, INE ELITR TII  OeIMMERÁRTS Research Assocíate, 1974 
B.S., University of Washington: M.S., Oklahoma State University. 
— ELLEN Ba cacerespoies corearesamapes racine tua ER TR Re E 09d Research Associate, 1972 
M.S., Auburn University, 
Puen — Lege ductos Research Associate, 1975 
6.5., M.S.. Auburn University 
FORESTRY 
T HOMPSON ERE a e one n Professor & Head of Department, 1977 
S., Oklahoma State University: M.S., North Carolina State University; Ph.D., Oregon State University 
— — n EEA PE EE DEER Professor, 1965, 1973 
b University of Thessaloniki: M.F., D.F. 
DeVALL, WiLBUR BO E E E A TT Professor, 1946, 1977 
S., Syracuse University: M.S., University of Florida 
Goacans, NT ELIT I EPOR NERA Professor, 1947, 1963 
., University of Georgia: M.F., Duke University, Ph.D., North Carolina State University. 
Hovens, J Professor, 1952, 1957 
B.S.. EW State University M.S., University of California: Ph.D. Michigan State University 
OMNE CODA) E AL uvae piis depre md te dd (Punta ti Ur verae pros rig D Wes Professor, 1950, 1967 
BS, University of New Hampshire: M.F., Yale University; Ph.D., Syracuse University 
BEALS, o UAROLD NIE te e Associate Professor, 1960, 1969 
M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University 
— W d. Aig tO AE UA SERE — Associate Professor, 1959, 1970 
B.S., Rutgers Üniversity. M.S.. Michigan State University: Ph.D.. Duke University. 
LYLE, E Si J ——— Associate Professor, 1957, 1973 
S., University ot Georgia: M.F., Duke University: Ph.D., Auburn University. 
Pis? H. G.. —* .. Associate Professor, 1950, 1959 
BSF. M. S. P. "North Carolina. State University. 
Davis, MY reme — Assistant Professor, 1965 
. MS., Virginia Polytechnic Institute: Ph.D., West Virginia University. 
DEBRUNNER, IE ON OU Dam 122) ME SIUS EE AIESC TIS Assistant Professor, 1961 
niversity of Cincinnati. M.F.. Yale University: D.F., Duke University. 
GueRsTAD, DEAN H E wes i My) wem iru vun insit pos; AR a ARN Assistant Professor, 1975 
4 M.S., Ph. D., Jowa State University. 
Livingston, UU LL ee, cme ater ape UNECE Assistant Professor, 1948, 1949 
B.S., University ot South Carolina: M.F.. Duka University 
CANNON TIMOTHY KK, 3 Research Associate, 1975 
B. S. Northern Arizona University’ M.S., Mississippi State University. 
GLOVER, GLEN R pote ecco occa Research Associate, 1975 
MS.. Auburn University 
LEE, Wu HUNG semis Hesearch Associate, 1975 
, Taiwan University. M 8. “Auburn University. 
Lynn, K. D D. PA ... Research Associate, 1969 
MEIER, (n NO aepo . Research Associate, 1971 
S. Michigan Technical University M.S., University of Minois D.. Auburn University. 
SELLMAN, DE BE. E r A A r EAA Ey eaveunpeaned Va i A. Research Associate, 1972 
8.5. Auburn University. 
SOUTH, DAVID E RM page pee E PE EE EE Research Associate, 1975 
M.S., North Carolina State University 
WEINGARTNER EIECTUS Research Associate, 1974 
B.S. , West Virginia University 
BOYER visas JJ EE FE A Research Forester (Coop. USDA), 1975 


BS, , Merchant Marina Academy B 5.. M.S.. Syracuse University. Ph.D., Duke University 


HOME ECONOMICS RESEARCH 








GALBRAITH, RUTH LEGG niniin .. Head of Department and Dean, 
Schoo! of Home Economics, 1970, 1973 
B.S., Ph.D., Purdue University 
HARDIN, JAN E A ER ————— Associate Professor, 1971 
B.S., Auburn University: M.S.. Institute of Textile Technology: Ph.D., Clemson University. 
STOWE BARBARA SUE cnr po qe Hn tropic MES ...Assocíate Professor, 1973 
8. S., University of niversity of North Carolina. 


DEBES, SUE ANN ................ 


estu Assistant Professor, 1975 
b... —8* of Illinois 


urdue University. 
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HANNA, SHERIDAN D 2.5.5: 25 Assistant Professor, 1976 
B.S., Massachusetts institute of Technology. M S., Ph.D., Comell Universi 
SVACHA, ANNA J, RERUM SUR ORIPUNI —— Professor, 1972 
B's. Virginia Polytechnic Institute: ‘MS. Ph.D.. University of Arizona. 
BAVANT I a iE CAL REOR RUEDA aAa Research Associate, 1976 
B.S.. Auburn University. 
HINES, PELENORA D E——————Ó Research Associate, 1976 
B.S., M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute. 
LISANO, * APRIL Research Associate, 1973 
B.S., University of North Alabama: M.S., Auburn University. 
HORTICULTURE 
PERKINS, REA Se RES HIE ad Professor and Head o! Department, 1966 
S., M.S. Louisiana State University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 
Aming, a A a a r R pao egies eati a na OK Professor, 1958, 1968 
B.S.. Rutgers University, M.S., University of Delaware: Ph.D., Michigan State University. 
(SREERLEAF, INI ——— — — Professor, 1947, 1962 
BS . Ph.D., University of California at Berkalay. 
NORTON, JOSEPH D. cai cissecstadsasa, diis .38απν Professor, 1960, 1973 
85. M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Louisiana State University 
Qn; HENRY FE a Professor, 1947, 1962 
B S., Auburn University: M.S.. Ph.D. Ohio State University 
CHAMBLISS, CRTI La Saccacestepuassiyers — Associate Professor, 1970 
MS. Auburn University: Ph.D., Purdue University 
— FREDERICK B. EE, LU ras —— Associate Professor, 1957, 1971 
B.S.. M.S.. Auburn University: Ph.D., University of Georgia. 
SANDERSON, KOREA — Associate Professor, 1966, 1970* 
B.S., Cornell University: M.S., Ph.D., University of Maryland 
DOZIER, w. ALFRED, A 2. bess UNI UM E e edis nhs nier Lega Assistant Professor, 1965, 1971 
, Auburn University; Ph.D. Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
RosimsoN, "Jon P eR gU SUE 7 Assistant Protessor, 1975 
B.L A, Louisiana State University; M.L.A., Harvard University 
RYMAN KENNETH gy PE AE E T, ee N Assistant Professor, 1966 
., Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.S., University of Florida; Ph.D., University of Georgia. 
SMITH, DUWAG ALESE E, ya is — Assistant Professor, 1976 
“Assoc. in College: B.A.. University of Washington, B.S., University of Idaho M.S. 
Ph.D., Louisiana ———— 
MARCUS, KAFBON AL CO, — Research Associate, 1968 
$., MS ., Auburn University 
MARTIN, N C. JW. 50 E a URN up REN TPR N Research Associate, 1951, 1958 
„Auburn University. 
Tunnen, Jir L E E T OSTIS Research Associate, 1955, 1959 
M.S.. — University 
Ho — MI reserare vr npn 2223505:523683:123: :632833:3:1- Field Superintendent, 1967, 1968 


B.S., Auburn University. 


POULTRY SCIENCE 


MOORE, CLAUDE H. 


emnes Professor and Head of Department, 1956, 1959 
B.S., Auburn University, M S.. Ka 


State University: Ph.D , Purdue University 





COTTIER, Th Sea arr e M, crac ot. A cO KE Professor, 1930, 1949 
B.S. Auburn University, MLA., University of Missoun; D V M., Auburn University. 
2 b nr ecran Professor, 1947, 1950 
ÀB., Sterling College, M.S., Kansas State University, Ph.D.. University of Wisconsin; ScD.. Sterling College. 
MONA EAR a TESI Professor, 1958, 1967 
Bs. University of New Mesico. M S, New Mexico State University Ph D., Kansas State University. 
BREWER, ROBERT N. . .. Associate Professor, 1968, 1974 
8$. M.S.. Auburn University. "Pho. Üniversity ot t Georgia. 
— — Qaia Fa Magi O Ese Gus EF Az PE Associate Professor, 1955 


Corneli College. M.S. Auburn University: Ph.D. Texas ASM University 


“On leave until September 1, 1977 
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MCDANIEL f GAYNER R REN a S E a Associate Professor, 1968 
., Auburn University; Ph.D., Kansas State University. 
ROLAND, "fena MO Ino be quei Tp pae o E Associate Professor, 1976 


B.S.. Ph.D.. University of Georgia. 


RESEARCH DATA ANALYSIS 


PATTERSON, nM — AAAA Professor, 1949, 1968 
—— of Florida; Ph.D., Pennsylvania State University. 


WiLiAMS; Jorn LOM VECCHIO INCIPIT eec glo ciere Associate Professor, 1970 
., North M State University; Ph.D., Iowa State University. 


McGuie; Jonn | EE A soni A p Associate Professor, 1968, 1974 
„ Mississippi State University; Ph.D., Auburn University 


RESEARCH INFORMATION 


WHITE, ei HERBERT . ... Director, University Relations, 1960, 1965 


... Editor and Head of Department, 1941, 1968 








bu 
pM PEL GE scat sasaki A Associate Editor, 1955, 1960 
B.S., Auburn University. 
ROBERSON, Assistant Editor, 1973 
Auburn University. 
RESEARCH OPERATIONS 
BROWN, As LAU IUIR: UR eines PAIR ania Head of Department, 1949, 1974 
Mississippi State University. 
—E JAMES A. TIEN a e A TASA Tt Superintendent, 1975 
uburn University. 
ZOOLOGY-ENTOMOLOGY 
Hays, Kimev UB craartes Ui Date por QI) Professor and Head of Department, 1957, 1975 
n S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Michigan. 
BASS, MAX a cvm a a ere ee Professor, 1959, 1970 
B.S. 113 State University; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University 
BERGER, ROBERT BOLD AUOD OUR ea pe MN Professor, 1963, 1969 


., Texas ASM University: Ph.D., Cornell University 


Denov, Jonn SriLEs Professor, 1947, 1957 
S.. Presbyterian College; M.A.. University of North Carolina: Ph.D., University of Michigan. 






Causey, M, KEITH p Assocíate Professor, 1968, 1974 
., Ph.D.,, Louisiana State University. 
CunninGHAM, HUGH — en aa M cere een, T Associate Professor, 1951, 1965 
M.S., Auburn University, Ph.D., University of Illinois. 
Guano, Fuovo ——J A eA ANA Associate Professor, 1967, 1971 
rkansas Polytechnic College; M.S., University of Arkansas; Ph.D., Mississippi State University. 
HARPER, nuts DUE EU musahs irpctiu mif roten Qo RP sed Associate Professor, 1969, 1975 
M.S., University of Illinois; Ph.D.. Oregon State University. 

vean LA JJ Pe cu Pec Associate Professor, 1952, 1960 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

KOUSKOLEKAS, COSTAS A... nennen enne Associate Professor, 1967, 1973 

B.S. University of The Saloniki; M.S.. University of Missouri; Ph.D., University of lilinois. 
RAMSEY, K A ais quita Oa VRI EEE I O AA Associate Professor, 1967, 1970 
Peri University; Ph.D., Tulane University 

S RAE. Tos —-————————E Associate Professor, 1955, 1970 
Bs, rhe Ph.D., Auburn University. 

ESTES, FAL CP entire e IRL Assistant Professor, 1966 

Sc., Purdue University; Ph.D., University of California. 

HILL, —— a Lorena Assistant Professor, 1967, 1974 

B.S., Oregon ‘state University; M.S., Ph.D.. Auburn University. 
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EEUNA SAME E arinira Assistant Professor, 1970 
B.S. Auburn University; M.S., Ph.D., Mississippi State University. 
LISANO, M. DB PEPE Has a ORG ere DUE qma. RY VAS E Assistant Professor, 1970, 1974 
. M.S., Sam Houston State University; Ph.D., Texas A&M University 
—— Gary A rpbatetesvhade vadvasvsevtecnresdgansss Assistant Professor, 1975 
B. A. Northeastern University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 
PRITCHETT, JOMR. Assistant Professor, 1973 
, M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., (owa State University. 
— a G sone asane aaa ee a a Assistant Professor, 1973 


S., Arkansas State University; M.S., Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Instit. 


SUBSTATIONS AND FIELDS 
Black Belt—Marion Junction, Dallas County 


SMITH, A Superintendent, 1951, 1957 
B.S., Auburn University. 
GRIMES, HAROLD W., rak Assistant Superintendent, 1955, 1957 
M.S., Auburn University. 
HOLIMAN, JAMES LONE Een Assistant Superintendent, 1975 
B.S., M.S., Mississippi State University, 


Chilton Area Horticulture—Clanton, Chilton County 


UARETOR; I5; Gi rora IUE vale UA amano s rac ANANA Per OR Ga una Py Apes th Superintendent, 1948 
BS., Auburn University. 

SHORT, KENNETH Qr canes REHVIJ nas iris MG erani d ha p Assistant Superintendent, 1960 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Gulf Coast—Fairhope, Baldwin County 





BABHETT S. ELEC — Superintendent, 1948, 1973 
B.S., Auburn University 
MCDANIEL, Ny PU ip E S EI EINE EAE A Assistant Superintendent, 1969 
., M.S., Auburn University. 
SELMAN, FRANK E EE ENEI I A Assistant Superintendent, 1976 
S., Mississippi State University 


Lower Coastal Plain—Camden, Wilcox County 


Superintendent, 1959, 1975 
B S., Western Kentucky State University; M.S., Auburn University. 
CHITTENDEN, E p, EPPEN TE ov le T AA EE grt Assístant Superintendent, 1974 


., University of Kentucky. 


OWEN, TONT: ul Assistant Superintendent, 1974, 1975 
B.S. Auburn University. 


WATSON, ———— Assistant Superintendent, 1958 
B.5., Auburn University. 





North Alabama Horticulture—Cullman, Cullman County 


HOLLINGSWORTH, I o AE EEEE R N EEN Caomencersidens Superintendent, 1958, 1962 
., Auburn ‘University. 


Piedmont—Camp Hill, Tallapoosa County 


GRIFFEY, W: A POST TOE ETEEN Samba VILANA EEEE ENESE PADA Superintendent, 1972, 1973 
S., University of Tennessee. 
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Sand Mountain—Crossville, DeKalb County 


UNTEN — Superintendent, 1966, 1974 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
HU MES. oron empation Assistant Superintendent, 1976 


8.S.. M.S., Auburn University 


Tennessee Valley—Belle Mina, Limestone County 


posses, (M, Many SR E PA A I ORAT ENE Superintendent, 1937, 1954 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Weasten, UU rd Assistant Superintendent, 1958, 1965 


B.S., M. of Agri., Auburn University. 


Upper Coastal Plain—Winfield, Fayette & Marion Counties 


MOORE, Romy TUS MBs Superintendent, 1959, 1969 
M. of Agri. “Auburn University. 
Bravo, ROBERT J Assistant Superintendent, 1975 


S., Mississippi State University 


Wiregrass—Headland, Henry County 


STARLING, e a Superintendent, 1948, 1972 
B.S., Auburn University 

IVEY, HENRY W. E E EN OEN, Assistant Superintendent, 1960, 1966 
B.S., Auburn University. 

FARRIOR, CUN P, ce Research Associatd, 1976 


B.S., Auburn University 


Ornamental Horticulture Field Station—Spring Hill, Mobile County 


SELF, R: d P E E a T Plant Pathologist, 1942, 1952 
., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 


WASHINGTON Assistant Superintendent, 1976 
bama AAM University; M.S., University of Florida. 


Brewton & Monroeville Fields—Escambia & Monroe Counties 

BROWN, NE E T E E E EEEN MIRATUR Superintendent (Brewton), 1976 
„M Š.. Mississippi State University. 

Prattville Field—Autauga County 


GRATIS A o E PPE O OTENE EN OOOI E E Superintendent (Prattville), 1954, 1969 
B.S., Auburn University. 
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ALABAMA COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE 
STAFF 


HaRRY M. PHiLPOTT, A.B., Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., President 


GENE A. BRAMLETT, B.S., M.S., Ph.D., 
Vice President for Extension and Public Service 


Senan, J£. MICHABL oidini oaao haai Sida Pe aea 3D DORUM RD TAA 9 A 2 Director, 1975 
B.S., M.S., University of Arkansas; Ph.D., Texas A & M University. 
CAVENDER, PARAM etiem Associate Director-Programs, 1958, 1975 
.. M.S., University of Tennessee; Ph.D., University of Wiscons 
TAYLOR W Fl anaana Associate Director-Field Operations, 1948, 1975 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S.. Ed.D.. Cornell University 
BUFORD, |, JAMES WAL Nee AONO IER Head, Management Operations, 1965, 1976 
„ M.S., Auburn University, Ph.D., University of Georgia. 
HORN, — Ns Head, Administrative Services, 1944, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Wisconsin 
PARROTT, JOUN L 1r corr eodersh tree e reni Head, Information Services 1959, 1976 
B.S., M.Ed.. Auburn University. 
SRERER, PALPH G iius mi deis Assistant to the Director, 1955, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University, M.S., Cornell University 
SMITH, AMES O — Head, Staff Development, 1965, 1975 
B.S.. Edward Waters College; M.S.. Tuskegee Institute; Ph D, Ohio State University 
STRICKLAND, ELMER OSCAR ...... eene Head, Program Development, 1961, 1976 
M.Ag. Ed., Auburn University; Ed.D.. Louisiana State University. 
WHITE, 2 HERBERT LP NEN iere PERI Director, University Relations, 1960, 1965 


S., Auburn University 


AGRICULTURE AND NATURAL RESOURCES 


LEDBETTER, ROY J. ......senermen Assistant Director, Agriculture & 
Natural Resources, 1954, 1976 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University, Ph.D., Mississippi State University 


Extension Agricultural Economics 









Maonox, CHARLES L.. 1er Head, Extension Agricultural Economics, 1954, 1976 
BS. M.S., Auburn University. 
HUDDLESTON, N: RAY ........... eene Economist-Marketin eting Firms, 1968, 1976 
B.S., Tennessee Technological University; M.S.. University of Tennessee; Ph.D. ssippi State University. 
LINTON, n-— r "———M Economist-Livestock Marketing, 1962 
M.S, Auburn University. 
Rosen, ‘Lanny (Decatur) ...... Area Economist-Farm Management, 1960, 1976 
., Auburn University 
STRAW, —— across mca vapeabap E T Qs A Economist-Resource Development, 1969 
North Carolina State University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Tennessee 
— W. R. (Decatur) „sss Area Economist-Farm Management, 1946, 1976 
B.S., Auburn niversity; M.S., University of Tennessee. 
Extension Agricultural Engineering 
WATSON HAROLD — Head, Extension Agricultural Engineering, 1966, 1976 
B.S., M.S., Louisiana State University. 
Curtis, LARR S E P usd Agricultural Engineer-Soil, Water and Safety, 1976 


M. 3. Auburn University. 
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DONALD, V JANES E Aa eere I EAIA ia diea EO TEER Agricultural Engineer-Processing, 1976 
E, MSAE, University of Georgis. 

Mavrica, WILLIAM — Agricultural Engineer-Machinery, 1971, 1976 

., University ‘ot Tennessee. 

Agronomy 

CHAPMAN, Loue PA roppus esdi Wap: Sappe s ans ans raaa ap EA Head, Extension Agronomy, 1967, 1976 
M.S., Auburn University: Ph.D., University of Florida. 

BALL, DONALD Ja ee ee ee Agronomist-Pastures and Forages1976 

„ Western Kentucky University: M.S., Ph.D., Auburn. 
BURDETT, HOBERU NE OU lor orig Ana Aarh AAAA A Agronomist-Seeds, 1968 
BS, M.S., Auburn University. 

EICH, Sam M. (i E -UMTTIITL Area Agronomist-Cotton, 1957, 1968 
M.Ag., Auburn University 

Hanrz06, DALLAS (Hoadiand) uses porro cocti R Agronomist-Peanuts, 1976 
M.S., Auburn University. 

HENDERSON, JOHN LER Se o ree re Agronomist-Soybéens, 1960, 1969 

.. Auburn University; PhD., North Carolina State University. 

LINK, n G. —— (T1. rte cet ye Area Agronomist-Crops Demonstration 1959, 1976 
.S., Auburn University. 

Mirenen, CHARLES C. (Belle Mina) ..................... n Research Associate, 1976 

B.S. d Southern: M.S., Auburn University. 
NELSON, Weste Agronomist-Soils, 1976 


—— Institute; M.S.. Rutgers University, Ph.D. Ohio State Univ. 


Natural Resources 





WADE, LARKIN —— Head, Extension Natural Resources, 1965, 1976 
4, MS., Auburn Univers 
— eed s A OE le angen Um dE pR N e er, Wildlife Specialist, 1975 
85., — of Southern Mississippi; M.S., Mississippi State University; Ph.D., Auburn University. 
FRA.EMO FRED. necs kata ga es etico was od Par guabea qu 0e Forester-Demonstratíons, 1976 
B. $.. nia State University; M.S.. Purdue University, Ph.D., University of Georgia 
LITTLE, ROBERT RE TUUS ire R A eA Wood Products Specialist, 1971, 1976 
M.S., Clemson University. 
wess, Jom Bere 553 Fisheries Specialist, 1970 
Auburn University. 


Pest Management 





FRENCH, Sarthe Ns endisse a iactu oak isa Head, Extension Pest Management, 1977 
M.S.. Auburn University: Ph.D., Clemson University 
BALCH, “TALMADGE Pesticide Education Specialist, 1957, 1976 
M.Ag., Auburn University: LL.B. of Law, Jones Law Sc’ 
Davis, RICHARD Ere nubit eae — Entomologist-Cotton, 1976 
M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 
— CAN — — ——————— ste’ Apiculturist, 1954, 1968 
B.S., M. Ag., Auburn University, 
ERLIOTÉ, JOHN — Pesticide Education Specialist, 1953, 1976 
B.S., M.Ag.. Auburn Universi 
GAZAWAY, WILLIAM S... Plant Pathologist and Nematologist, 1976 
B.S., Mississippi State University: Ph. A & M University 
MCQUEEN, Entomologist-Insect Survey, 1963, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University 
MCVAY, Jonn Ae d) EET E Pest Management Specialist-Pecans, 1976 
8.S.. Florence State University: M.S., Auburn University. 
SMITH, „Ronal IEE T E T eI TUE Entomologist-Cotton,1972 
., Ph.D., Auburn University 
Strom, Gene m AV Entomologist-Horticulture,1973, 1976 
S, Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 
Waren, Rosenr ⏑ ————— Weed Scientist,1974, 1976 
., Ph.D., Mississippi State University. 
WORLEY, — FED Oe UPS EE Area Entomologíst-Cotton, 1976 
B.5.. Louisiana State versity: M.S.. University of Arkansas. 
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Animal Science 


MOGUIRE, BOSERT LEE ELLE wed Head, Extension Animal Science, 1974, 1976 
., North Carolina State; PH.D., University of Kentucky. 
— —* Animal Scientist-Dairy, 1976 
B.S., Arizona State University; M.S., North Carolina State University; Ph.D.. Pennsylvania State University. 
BUSHONG, pex Th} cas R tpe coli eorr cate cer cover er Poultry Scientist, 1975, 1976 
. Ph.D., Mississippi State University 
Danion, ge (a es ors —— Animal Scientist-Swine, 1960, 1976 
B.S.. M.S., University of Georgia: Ph.D., Auburn University. 
OEESE, PRICHARD Tem E AAEL A LE EREE T Animal Scientist-Beef, 1965, 1976 
, M.S., Mississippi State University: Ph.D., University of Florid 
— — PET eT TEE. Animal Scientist-Dairy, 1973, 1976 
B'S., MS. Ph.D., University of Tennessee. 
HIGH, THOMAS VY ab, a done cx sorted ree E LUPA UE uo Animal Scientist-Swine, 1966, 1976 
8.S., University of Florida; M.S., Ph.D., University of Tennessee. 
JONES: WILLTAM Food Scientist-Meats, 1975, 1976 
‘BS, Mississippi State University; M.S., Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic institute. 
LANI WONTHLS Ls Extension Veterinarian, 1960, 1976 
B.S.. Mississippi State University: D.V.M., Auburn University. 







RUFFIN, B. | TOTUM Animal Scientist-Beet Nutrition, 1972, 1976 
„ M.S., Mississippi State Unive: ., Auburn University. 


Thomas, CHARLES (Decatur) FE gH n Area Poultry Scientist, 1958, 1976 
8.5., M.S., Auburn Universi 

WHITTENBURG, ESL LL EI N Gare) Animal Scientist-4-H, 1965, 1976 
B.S., M.S., University of Tennessee. 


Horticulture 
HAGLER, S 8. TEE rU UP Head, Extension Horticulture, 1960, 1976 
M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Maryland 
BOND, M. D. SR ERO ER Horticulturist-Home Gardening, 1955, 1976 
B.S., M.Ag. Ed.. Auburn University. 
GLASSCOCK, M.R.. .. Economist-Fruits and Vegetables Marketing, 1941, 1962 
B.S.. Auburn University. 
SHUMACK, RONALD L. a-sin — Horticulturist-Ornamentals, 1963, 1976 
B.S., M.Ag. Ed., Auburn University; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 
SMITH, PEARY J Horticulturist-Vegetables, 1966, 1976 
B.S., Clemson University: M.S.. North Carolina State University. 


Home Economics 


TATE, Donotny ee er tte Assistant Director-Home Economics, 1976 
. M.S., Pennsylvania State University: Ed.D., North Carolina State University. 


Family Living 


PETERS, FIISSSEL (0. A T UR GEA PASE kao ptc d Head, Extension Family Living, 1976 
B.A., Greenville College: M.A., Ph.D., Indiana University. 

ANDERSON. LENDA du Ne Favtési —— Home Economist-Clothing, 1976 
.S., Louisiana Tech: M S., Louisiana State University. S.A 

AYCOCK, RORA l- asses vectes Home Economist-Home Furnishing, 1974, 1976 
B.S.. M.Ed.. Auburn University 

Sarti CSERTHIA Home Economist-Clothing, 1976 

B.S., MEd., Tuskegee Institute: Ph.D.. Ohio State University. 
SPEAKMAN, GENTA ..... eee Home Econornist-Housing & Equipment, 1966, 1976 


B.S.. M.S., Auburn University. 
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Food and Nutrition 


WHITE, VIRGINIA C. ooo. Head, Extension Foods and Nutrition, 1970, 1976 
B.S., University of Montevallo; M.S., University of Tennessee. 
DOWNEY, ISABELLE ........... en Home Economist, Food Preservation, 1944, 1976 
B.S, Auburn University, M.S., University of Georgia. 
ET API, S U CBE eme ile ceca — Home Economist-EFNEP Adult, 1969, 1976 
B.S., University of Tennessee; M.S., University of Alabama. 
MARABLE, VIRGINIA H, . Home Economist-EFNEP Educational Methods, 1969, 1976 
„ MS, Auburn University 
— PORON- aaa onana Home Economist-Consumer Education, 1943, 1976 
B.S., University of Tennessee. 
PRICKETT, FANE TIE TT Home Economist-Foods and Nutrition, 1955, 1976 
4 M.S. Auburn University. 
Watson; SARAH N.. . Home Economist-EFNEP Program Analyst, 1961, 1976 


M.S. University of Alabama. 


Health Education 





KIRBY, KATHY (Decatur) ....... .... Health Educator, 1973, 1976 
B S., University of Alabama 

MCKOWN, ANNA LOUISE ...... ener — — Health Educator, 1973, 1976 
B. S., Phillips University; M.S., Yale University. 


YELDER, NECHE E a AEI E E IAA on TENE tudor TE E Health Educator, 1973, 1976 
B'S Tuskegee institute. 


4-H AND YOUTH 


MAYFIELD; Gecu. faama > DOE AERE dethipasyigies ye Su OR Vd fuis State 4-H Club Leader, 1955, 1970 
„ Auburn University: Ed.D., Louisiana State University, 
BARR, eg ERU EPUM State 4-H Club Leader-Girls, 1945, 1976 
B.S.. University of Montevallo, 
CHERELLIA, BARBARA ....... rore netten 4-H Leadership Specialist, 1958, 1976 
B.S., University of North Alabama; M.Ed., Louisiana State University. 
Dozen, i ML —— Community Development Specialist-4-H, 1964, 1973 
4 MEd., Auburn University. 
JONES, rem Vis irj Ua saa al State Leader-Urban 4-H and EPFEP Youth, 1945, 1976 


BS, Alabama A & M University: M.Ed., Pennsylvania State University 


COMMUNITY RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


McCorp, R. WARREN ... State Leader, Community Resource Development, 1972, 1976 


BS, University of North Alabama: M.S., Ph.D., Auburn niversity 
CEARK ROBERT. isisscesersscsseasscascvssneasaaena Community Development Specialist- 
Recreation & Tourism1954, 1976 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University 
GIVHAN, Jor (Mobile) ................. Area Community Development Specialist, 1935, 1976 
„ Auburn University 
LEE, V. " WILSON A VERDURE ZUR CHA DIR ER T, Economist, 1965, 1976 
B.S.. Auburn University; M.S., University of Arizona. 
PARKER, | Can. (Decatur) ............ Area Community Development Specialist, 1944, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University. 
RAWSON, Mac Mobile) ........... nne Marine Resource Development Specialist, 1976 


M.S., Auburn University: Ph.D., University of Georgia. 
Tow MACON B. (Selma) ...... Area Community Development Specialist, 1957, 1976 
B5. M M. Ag., Auburn University. 


WILSON, WiLL IAM Be iis dare wen a iier Community Development Specialist, 1954, 1976 
M.Ag.. Auburn University. 
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INFORMATION SERVICES 





PARET, JOHN E ddoeds Head, Information Services, 1959, 1976 
B. S, MEd. Auburn University 
STURM, EL Lr teer bie Assistant Head, Information Services, 1955, 1976 
& S., M.Ed. Tuskegee Institute: M.S., University of Wisconsin 
SEN SSAC ————— Coordinator, Mass Medía, 1962, 1976 
B.A., Auburn University: M.S., University of Alabama. 
WILLIAMS, G Byes A cet Coordinator-Publications, Art and Visuals, 1960, 1976 
. Auburn University. 
— pe c Er E Sah eden Information Specialist-Visuals, 1959, 1976 
B.S., Tuskegee Instit na University 
CANNON, EEMN ie — Specialist-Home Economics, 1948, 1976 
8.5. M.S., West Virginia Universily. 
CHENEY, WALTER K. Lion ir⸗e⸗⸗ Information Specialist-Art, 1958, 1976 
BA A., Auburn University 
COPELAND, KENNETH —— information Specialist-Print Media, 1957, 1976 
BS., MAg. Ed. Auburn University. 
HIATH, MARJORIE mo information Specialist-Publications, 1976 
, Duke University. 
—— NANGY PE Suevia o Information Specialist-Publications, 1970, 1976 
BAA. M.Ed., Auburn University 
Torney, „GERALD a information Specialist-Art, 1976 
„ M.F.A., University of Idaho. 
venar, Llove Intormation Specialist-Radio, 1974, 1976 


, MA, University of Alabama 


OTHER STAFF 


BROWN QUAKE, areari ntn Else ELMAR. UH XP UP YES Administrative Assistant, 1958, 1966 
Coopen, DEBORAH Personne! Technician, 1974, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University 
GOLDEN, MILDRED BAA — o Administrative Assistant, 1969, 1972 
PAYNE) BHIBEEY enc rE Sr) aae Personnel Technician, 1970, 1976 
TEAGUE, BAEPH IJ... .. aseo —— Management Information Specialist, 1971, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University 
DISTRICT I 
(Decatur) 


SUPERVISORY STAFF 


Explanation of abbreviations listed below: 
CRD—Community Resource Development 
ANR—Agriculture and Natural Resources 
HE—Home Economics 


CEciL G: DAVIS hassun a iS District Agent-Coordinator, 1948, 1976 
. M. Agr.. Auburn University. 

E. — COATE emos tres iiare rd) Juivega ure M S District Agent-ANR, 1966, 1976 
B.S.. Western Kentucky State University: M.S. Auburn University. 

d. Qi CONWAY........:. «mà ordina rro ——— District Agent-4-H, 1967, 1976 
8 S., M.Ed., Auburn University t 

MARY: HULSEY - rcrum rav sae District Agent-Home Economics, 1941, 1976 
8.5., Auburn University: M.A., Columbia University 

HERMAN FE MARKS: occ —— District Agent-CRD, 1954, 1976 

B.S.. M.Ag.Ed.. Auburn University. 
CLARENCE H. MCDANIEL ....... nn District Agent-Special Programs, 1954, 1976 


B.S., M.S., Alabama A & M University 
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COUNTY STAFFS 
BLOUNT COUNTY—Oneonta 
DOSE ERSVEN So rated mei rst psit er rie RR: County Agent-Coordinator, 1942, 1976 
B.S., M.Ag., Auburn University. 
ROBERT E BLAYLOCK ENENGE s paoa ope nnn PRIEST raar Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1976 
M.S., Mississippi State University. 
L. C. MCCALL Ducit E o Mec Mes e e e Associate County Agent-ANR, 1955, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University 
MILDRED GILBERT EPEAL iPods sets ERE S paaa County Agent-HE, 1944, 1976 
M. of H.Ec.. Auburn University. 
Brno n RBUSEBLE i15: Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1974, 1976 


., Alabama A & M University. 


CHEROKEE COUNTY—Centre 


Howano DAL 20:523) va past cad vacacarvcsusppespenyaees County Agent-Coordinator, 1962, 1976 
B.S., M.Ag.. Auburn University. 
JAMES B. BUTLER, eei trésor vertes Assoicate County Agent-ANR, 1954, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University. 
CHARLES R; MOODY ............ errore ant ntne Assoicate County Agent-4-H, 1964, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University 
GENEVA DES BANE Feros ore iris Terres rES E lapses County Agent-HE, 1941, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University. 
i JANNETTE — sri poesia i raon Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1965, 1976 


B.S., Auburn University 


COLBERT COUNTY —Tuscumbia 





JERRY Us PARKER ——a t —— IN County Agent-Coordinator, 1960, 1976 
M.Ed., Auburn University. 
HanoLo E ROSE on. — County Agent-ANR, 1961, 1976 
— POTTER o apia Assistant County Agent-ANR (Pest Mgt.), 1973, 1976 
B.S.. Auburn University. 
CHARLES E ANDE ed Assistant County Agent-ANR, 1973, 1976 
Tuskegee Institute. 
JAMES N. ALDRIDGE Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1975, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University. 
CHRISTA I HALL, Soi das obs tpoocek caters Ear reaa Anana tE thappad jani RV Ue RAMS d. County Agent-HE, 1950, 1976 
B.S., University of Alabama. 
TERESA C. MCDONALD ........,. e — Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1976 
B.S., Alabama A & M University. 


CULLMAN COUNTY—Cullman 


Bos E SPEARS E E OIER County Agent-Coordinator, 1964, 1976 
Oklahoma State University; M.S., University of Tennessee. 

BILLY * a 2 Fes a ee Assistant County Agent-ANR, 1966, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University. 

WILLIAM E COPEL Wet err Ts dd Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1975, 1976 
B.S.. Auburn University. 

MANUEL T. WHISENANT County Agent-ANR, 1949, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University. 

MARY Bus LLERY VUE a T County Agent-HE, 1947, 1976 

S., Auburn University. 
PERGY | M ARAIN UM Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1964, 1976 


8., University of Montevallo. 
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DeKALB COUNTY—Fort Payne 

F- DEWITT FIOBINSON. innocente ooa County Agent-Coordinator, 1949, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University. 

— ae Associate County Agent-ANR, 1956, 1976 


B.S.. Auburn University. 
... Assistant County Agent-ANR, 1974, 1976 








TERRY L. SHACKELFORD .... 
B.S. Alabama A & M Univers 


MARY -DUISE WAEKBR -oiera otros County Agent-HE, 1954, 1976 
B.S., Peabody College. 
FIRBECO M. GEA — — Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1974, 1976 


B.S.. Auburn University. 


ETOWAH COUNTY—Gadsden 





Tl BANDEHBON 2. -aara detucuitascineisietidns mes County Agent-Coordinator, 1943, 1976 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

HA UAE Eust ri RR RAE AMAA FIER inp County Agent-4-H, 1944, 1976 
B.S., University of Georgia 

JANE DAE CUNY 32 oarasscip Es ER Rc ER Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1974, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University. 

BARAR LS TUO A a IR RSTRERRRERIN en Miei Rad County Agent-HE, 1947, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University. 

MADORGD FILE Cu A URINE oun Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1971, 1976 
B.S., Alabama A & M Univers 

CELESTE | B. MARTIN, 66 County Agent-4-H, 1957, 1976 

.. M.A., Auburn University. 
Eur. 0. TURIS ES — Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1970, 1976 


B.S., Alabama A & M University: M.A.T., indiana University. 


FAYETTE COUNTY—Fayette 


JAMES F: TUCKER. —— County Agent-Coordinator, 1961, 1976 
, M.Ag., Auburn University, 
— FOWLER TEE PORE N e a a e a rure Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1973, 1976 
B.S., Mississippi State University. 
RNE MARY HEITER i a County Agent-HE, 1953, 1976 
B.S.. Berry College; M.S., University of Alabama. 
MARY JOYCE MCREYNOLDS .......... s Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1974, 1976 


B.S.. Alcorn State University, 


FRANKLIN COUNTY—Russellville 


F. MACON PATTERSON ......... eene County Agent-Coordinator, 1954, 1976 
B.S., M.S. Auburn University. 

WAYMON FAY PAG ä —— — Assistant County Agent-ANR, 1972, 1976 

B.S., Auburn University 

B. GGG HODUEN E a A aaen Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1975, 1976 
B-S., Mississippi State University. 

ROYER VS MONIT 1, EL LIN SE A ANAA County Agent-HE, 1954, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University 

KAREN M. THOMPSON ........ eres Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1974, 1976 


B.S., University of Montevallo. 


JACKSON COUNTY—Scottsboro 


B.T. RICHARDSON ERU REPERI County Agent-Coordinator, 1945, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University. 
DAMES MOS: RC EUER reist S meer NUUS rd County Agent-ANR, 1955, 1976 


B.S., M.S., Mississippi State University 
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LANIER ACOSHAREU. LL coder SEE a cest FEEEG ER ETE E Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1973, 1976 
BS. Auburn University 

Mns. CLYDE DYKES PECK ........ County Agent-HE, 1942, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University. 

BETTY OI MOORE 003685422 917 Ra 4R? Gar ka nd tp ARE , County Agent-4-H, 1963, 1976 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY-— Birmingham 


HIRAM N. MCCALL ........ rernm nmn nnne Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1970, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University 
Ganas E SMITH) Associate County Agent-ANR, 1966, 1976 
M.Ed., Auburn University 
PERCY ct WHITE a E County Agent-4-H, 1949, 1976 
B.S., Alabama A & M University: M.Ed.. Tuskegee Institute. 
DaviD w. BAADFORD i. ovise — Associate County Agent-ANR, 1969, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University. 
RUSYE J; ROBINSON... sesencssccovesacaeesonsdosaprascasnasnsauraunysavevevsie County Agent-4-H, 1945, 1976 
B.S., Philander Smith College 
HELEN T. WILSON... Assistant County Agent-HE, 1970, 1976 
B.S., Alabama A & M University. 
CARRIE, LENA SMITH 1...) etiaai nner nesanvans Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1971, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University. 
LAVORN B. SUNSON SU RATS e a a Assistant County Agent-HE, 1971, 1976 


., Alabama A & M University 


LAMAR COUNTY—Vernon 
H. H. LUMPKIN anni ns RASA UNE RT County Agent-Coordinator, 1950, 1976 


Associate County Agent-4-H, 1966, 1976 





C. TERRELL GUTHRIE 
B.S.. M.Ext. Edu., Mississippi State University. 


BARBARA. ALAWINE ENE pS dots det —— County Agent-HE, 1953, 1976 
M.A.Ed., University of Alabama. 
JANICE 8. DON Gala A O E T OA Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1970, 1976 


.. Jacksonville State University 


LAUDERDALE COUNTY—Florence 


EARCU PALA! Ie tace ert arvaret e a County Agent-Coordinator, 1953, 1976 
B.S., M.Agr., Auburn University 
CHARLES M BURE drame sra adferre veteres deu aam oo UR County Agent-ANR, 1957, 1976 
M.Ag., Auburn University 
Roset T HUGE a Lavoro P E E SU iR ENEE County Agent-ANR, 1958, 1976 
B.S., Alabama A & M University. M.S., Tuskegee Institute 
RONALD D. LANE .;.....:::: 1]: 02: 02 2 0 «tanta n ko i Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1973, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University 
CIT dq County Agent-HE, 1949, 1976 
B.S., University of Montevallo. 
SANDRÁA OC HARPER Gs edion caveau yvenas veduva Pv eco Assistant County Agent-HE, 1970, 1976 
B.S., University of North Alabama 
LAWRENCE COUNTY—Moulton 
S. PUMCGUENDON A ces jerssen ere tetro dense cosveonsaies County Agent-Coordinator, 1943, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University. 
HENRY y: BOCHANAN tninn NAAN A Assistant County Agent-ANR, 1970, 1976 
B.S., Alabama A & M University 
JAMES E PINION — Associate County Agent-ANR (Pest Mgt.), 1966, 1976 


M.Ed., Auburn University. 
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D. RAY [o TAREE querere E R Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1976 
B S., Auburn University. 
WEZ WA PETTY aeaciencu mier enu T EP UR Apt aoa nS County Agent-HE, 1949, 1976 
B.S.. Alabama A & M University; M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute 
MARTHE H. POOL Assístant County Agent-HE, 1966, 1976 


B.S.. Jacksonville State University 


LIMESTONE COUNT Y—Athens 


DANIEL P GAR FER. conie Ux iau rr HH rece easi County Agent-Coordinator, 1949, 1976 
B.S. M.S.. Tuskegee Institute. 
WATKINS L-DCARTEB ruustvarceqguiies tci ook erred Associate County Agent-ANR, 1967, 1976 
B.S.. M.S., Mississippi State University, 
CURTIS r. Grissom nr —ÁÁ Assistant County Agent, 4-H, 1976 
B.S, M.S., Auburn University. 
ATHELSTINE H. MALONE .......... County Agent-HE, 1956, 1976 
B.S.. Alabama A & M University, 
MARGIE e a ariispa opna epanawaia rusis oi Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1973, 1976 


B.S., Auburn University 


MADISON COUNTY—Huntsville 


RO: MAGNUSSON i; ccs rrr corren County Agent-Coordinator, 1948, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University 

FOBEHT BURTON S e EN Rae US Associate County Agent-ANR, 1962, 1976 
B.S., Alabama A & M University. 

BOBBY LEE Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1972, 1976 







B.S., Alabama A & M University. 


Gary E. MURRAY 
B.S., Auburn University: 


... Assistant County Agent-Urban 4-H, 1974, 1976 


LARRY D. EASTERWOOD ....... enne Associate County Agent-ANR, 1961, 1976 
B.S.. M.Ag.Ed., Auburn University, 

BARRY L. FREEMAN ......:.0secessssesseceveseseeons Assistant County Agent-ANR (Pest Mgt.), 1976 
B.S., M.S., University of Georgia. 

CHRISTINE HUBER... County Agent-HE, 1944, 1976 
B.S., Peabody College. 

JACQUELYN B. OUTLAW .......... nentes Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1968, 1976 
B.S., Tuskegee Institute, M.Ed., Alabama A & M University 

ALYCE B: GABUCANU ., o, i rr saponinai niens gps Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1972, 1976 
B.S., Alabama A & M University. 

VICTORIA L. MCINNISH ...eem Assístant County Agent-4-H (DOT), 1973, 1976 
B.S., University of Alabama. 

JACKIE FAYE MCDONALD ne Assistant County Agent-Urban 4-H, 1973, 1976 


B.S.. Tennessee Tech. University 


MARION COUNTY—Hamilton 


HOYE B PRICE Lees icm emit oet tteb PED o Md County Agent-Coordinator, 1945, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1971, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University. 
GROVER C; EXONS ion neraino Assistant County Agent-ANR, 1972, 1976 
B.S., Alabama A & M Uuniversity: M.S.. Tennessee A & I 
M. ELNA TANE Lees, E a EE gerens ih dena ade County Agent-HE, 1950. 1976 
B.S., M.S.. University of Tennessee. 
PENELOPE F. WALTON coccccvececcs-cpsoreosdssdsbiscoosensapaconcosnastvesenes County Agent--H, 1972, 1976 


.. M.S., University of Alabama. 
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MARSHALL COUNTY—Guntersville 


IN. Ban MARTIN iss rostra County Agent-Coordinator, 1942, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University. 

FRANKLIN H. WOOD ................ eret Associate County Agent-ANR, 1963, 1976 
B.S., M.Agr., Auburn University 

JOHN A. MOGOUENDUN. Assistant County Agent4-H, 1976 

B.S., M.Ed. Auburn University, 

MATE GRUMME ourer acei ansias aai Associate County Agent-HE, 1967, 1976 
B.S., University of North Alabama. 

JOYCE M. MORGAN 01-.50sescessitsnornesnansassansuesiassavass Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1970, 1976 


B.S., University of North Alabama. 


MORGAN COUNTY—Hartselle 


CHARLES D. E r County Agent-Coordinator, 1948, 1976 
M.Agr., Auburn Uni 





EDDIE E —— Associate County Agent-ANR, 1965, 1976 
B.S., Alabama A & M University; M.S., Tuskegee Institute. 
County Agent-ANR, 1954, 1976 
B.S., M.Ag., Auburn University. 
RONALD W. BRIINELL —. m aN ANa ni Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University. 
RIEU AWN osse FIs R abso pxesS rig raja riAEATR County Agent-HE, 1948, 1976 
B.S., University of Montevallo. 
ELOUfsE LPR aierako County Agent-HE, 1944, 1976 
THELMA E IL AE VCITTCm M eee Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1974, 1976 


4, M.AT., University of Montevallo. 


SHELBY COUNTY—Columbiana 


JOHN ES ONE TO eer T TA Associate County Agent-4-H, 1958, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University. 


MARIAN TENNEY — P E E PONE PRATER PRSE AZNAR SRI County Agent-HE, 1939, 1976 
B.S., Auburn Universi 


PEGGY RUONAL EAE E PE e DD Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1969, 1976 
.. Jacksonville State University. 







ST. CLAIR COUNTY—Pell City 


LELIAS | G. E E E County Agent-Coordinator, 1948, 1976 
., M.Agr., Auburn University. 

— D. JAEN (39. 72::52:2:: 05: 2 resede so-yehe avert Bepsuoetboe County Agent-ANR, 1946, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University. 

JOR. ES TERES beue resi puu Re ra pud s PERMANERE RS PESE County Agent-4-H, 1955, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University. 

ALEEN PINE Ys niasP i quis AAAA RABAS ERa nari Apip Esie County Agent-HE, 1957, 1976 
B.S., M.S.. University of Alabama. 

LouBE S. LITTEEJORN ERE rtr Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1967, 1976 


B.S., University of Alabama. 


WALKER COUNTY—Jasper 


ROBERT E „THORNTON AA A County Agent-Coordinator, 1954, 1976 
M.Ag., Auburn University. 
WILLIAM I D. ONE. ss vucinve ina pose MUERE TG a VIORE CIN PRAES TR TER FERA RU] County Agent-4-H, 1954, 1976 
B.S., M.Ag., Auburn University. 
JEANNETTE Mq os2d25 sipini County Agent-HE, 1942, 1976 
B.S., University of Montevallo; M.S., University of Alabama. 
ELAINE: COLE Loresum qu e n PS ae patsa Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1973, 1976 


B.S., University of Alabama. 
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WINSTON COUNTY—Double Springs 


HORENT I. D'MURMHEY to Er aient County Agent-Coordinator, 1958, 1976 
. M.Ag., Aurn University. 
CLYDE Ree, URS, eek Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1973, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University. 
GEAR PL'WERT.. Associate County Agent-HE, 1972, 1976 


B.S., University of Alabama. 


CYNTHIA B. THOMPSON .... 
B.S., Auburn University. 





Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1976 


DISTRICT II 
(Auburn) 
Supervisory Staff 
J GC BULLINGTON 4:4 ceret eei a District Agent-Coordínator, 1938, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University. 
ALLEN £z Direstrict Agent-ANR, 1948, 1976 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
WILLIAM AUS DUHTIS EE Sa peepee ere District Agent-ANR, (Training), 1963, 1976 
M.S., Auburn University. 
AE. H. KIECPATBICK -irisean iseis District  Agent-Specíal Programs, 1964, 1976 
B.S. Auburn University: M.A.. University of South Alaba! 
LUGILE MALLET E encre ce oorr District ADI HQ Economics, 1936, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Minnesota 
GU STOREY Leonie Peel sm acistecs esee Distríct Agent-CRD, 1965, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Florida. 
PU pervert acres reeset Gora iiie) District ont-4-H, 1964, 1976 


B.S., Alabama A & M: M.S., Tuskegee Institute; Ph.D., The Ohio State Uni 


County Staffs 
BARBOUR COUNTY—Clayton 


JM WALTON siora FER erm e AA County Agent-Coordinator, 1946, 1976 
WiLLAM H ——— Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1966, 1976 
RUTH AAO — — Assistant County Agent-HE, 1974, 1976 
MARSHA R —— ER —— — Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1976 


B.S., Auburn University 


BULLOCK COUNTY—Union Springs 


M E ETONE v. om occur supers tals aie County Agent-Coordinator, 1947, 1976 
B.S., M. Aub: University. 
ARMSTEAD vous = T€ rd ——— Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1973, 1976 
BS., 
NANNIE S. Ue Kio cee etta, IS — County Agent-HE, 1959, 1976 
8.S., Southern University. 


CALHOUN COUNTY—Anniston 
AS. MATHEWS, — County Agent-Coordinator, 1941, 1976 


JS. Auburn University. 
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Bossy FREEMAN 

.S., Auburn University. 

JOHN D SELLERS 

B.S., Auburn University. 

ADI, MOBLEY 
., M.A., University of Mississippi 

BRETA —2 — E 

S., Tuskegee Institute 

BRENDA JONG «asi pioadtecrtncim —— 

B.S., Jacksonville State University. 


MAZIE WILSON 5:15. urpis mri an Geh 
B.S., Alabama A & M University 


CHAMBERS COUNTY—LaFayette 


HOWARD A. TAYLOR 
B.S., M.Ag.Ed., Auburn University 

RANDALL ARMSTRONG .........eeeeeeenen 
B.S., Auburn University. 


WILLIE LAWSON 


REFER ren nen ne an este Canta t FAVRE heh R eran 


B.S, Alabama A & M University, M.Ed., Tuskegee Institu 


EXK TES a E POT E 
B.S., Auburn University 


MARY FRANCES GRIGGS ...... 
S. Alabama A & M Universi 


Ivy JACKSON Ssnaymedhavad’s cudalferssaussbedessunuedevenqesavsagos 
B.S., Auburn University 


m 


CLAY COUNTY—Ashland 


DADO 
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Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1975, 1976 
County Agent-ANR, 1949, 1976 
Ty qc County Agent-HE, 1966, 1976 
Assístant County Agent-4-H, 1974, 1976 
Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1971, 1976 
Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1972, 1976 


. County Agent-Coordinator, 1962, 1976 
Assístant County Agent-4-H, 1974, 1976 
County Agent-ANR, 1947, 1976 
County Agent-HE, 1946, 1976 
TUE. County Agent-HE, 1952, 1976 
Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1975, 1976 







GC PENKBANT d stra ge uim Mox NU I e ecrit County Agent-Coordinator, 1960, 1976 
B.S. Tuskegee Institute: M.S., Virginia State College. 

TOM FARROW orimu saaa heta Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1970, 1976 
B.S.. Auburn University. 

DORA-GRACE SMITH rre errem atrae County Agent-HE, 1952, 1976 
B.S. University of Montevallo. 

ANN MOEWEN! 4 ainn Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1975, 1976 
B.S. University of Montevailo 

CLEBURNE COUNT Y—Heflin 

W. JOEL THOMPSON TIATA ETARA A A County Agent-Coordinator, 1954, 1976 

M.S., Ed.. Auburn University. 
E. C. Farrington E VEGA 2s 69 asa O E E EXE TASRRAR RARE VR County Agent-ANR, 1941, 1976 


B.S., Auburn University. 


Jupy F. BROWN 
B.S., Auburn University 


MARJORIE SELLERS ................ eren 
B.S., Auburn University 


COFFEE COUNTY—New Brockton 


TOM e CASADAY 
M.Ag., Auburn University. 


DAN J. poses 
B.S., MAg., Auburn University. 
J. R. SPEED 


SHARIA, HUTCHINSON, 25 Co MER A ARE a Np reden PI ulpa 
B.S., Howard College. M.S., Auburn University. 


Associate County Agent-HE, 1970, 1976 
Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1972, 1976 


County Agent-Coordinator, 1949, 1976 
—— County Agent-4-H, 1964, 1976 


County Agent-ANR, 1943, 1976 
County Agent-HE, 1956, 1976 
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SANDRA T. COFFEY .. amens Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1972, 1976 
B.S., University of Tennessee. 
SAIE H PETIN. dadina a creo up rt Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1973, 1978 


BS., Alabama A & M: M.S., Tuskegee Institute. 


COOSA COUNT Y-— Rockford 


GENE $ SESSIONS EAE PADE A ri aia County Agent-Coordinator, 1955, 1976 
M.Ag. Ed. Auburn University. 
Euwen | CDL 17x35 RI TUI aA pe Mem ld Uni Tuo (lH RUNI NGA Lad SEEN County Agent-4-H, 1957, 1976 
B.S., Alcorn A&M College; M.S., Tuskegee Institute. 
MARIAN Devan Imt eeMÉEEe meme County Agent-HE, 1963, 1976 
Ed.. Tuskegee institute 


COVINGTON COUNTY—Andalusia 
W. H. KINARD Aes qe a O OS i as County Agent-Coordinator, 1954, 1976 


M.Ag.. Auburn University. 
— — xo Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1973, 1976 


B.S.. Auburn Un 











ROBERT E UNDER d Associate County Agent-ANR, 1960, 1976 
M.Ag., Auburn University. 
DARE W. n EE County Agent-ANR, 1952, 1976 
B.S., M.Ag., Auburn University. 
MAHVY County Agent-HE, 1951, 1976 
B.S.. University of Montevallo. 
ANN T. — Sha — E County Agent-4-H, 1966, 1976 
University of Alabama. 
CRENSHAW COUNTY—Luverne 
TED B. PEDIS enemies county Agent-Coordinator, 1963, 1976 
MS., Troy State ‘University. 
Guenn i B ‘HANDLEY e County Agent-4-H, 1948, 1976 
„ Auburn University. 
Eunice e KR E ůů County Agent-HE, 1953, 1976 
S., University of Montevallo 
Eunice P. TN Aa = e EE d Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1973, 1976 


„ Alabama A&M University 


DALE COUNTY—Ozark 


T. GORDON HORA ES Era eren rsa County Agent-Coordinator, 1936, 1976 
B.S., M.Ag.. Auburn University. 

JAMES t H: ESTES E E. Associate County Agent-ANR, 1963, 1976 
M.Ag.. Auburn University. 

ipa Jo TURION Secun hipi iie doka IM Vt" ——— County Agent-HE, 1970, 1976 

B.S., University of Montevallo: M.Ed., University of Tennessee 
PATSY M Wane ae a L L e re p! Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1970, 1976 
S., Troy State University 


ELMORE COUNTY—Wetumpka 


JACK A. THOMPEON TUTO UU TET County Agent-Coordinator, 1959, 1976 
M.S., University of Tennessee 
Wayne E ‘Davis rM NA owe County Agent-ANR, 1959, 1976 
Sy University 
G. W. reas meme ASSIStaNt County Agent-ANR, 1966, 1976 


BS, MS. perm ‘institute 
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BARBARA M. MARCELIUS ........... einen ntn Associate County Agent-HE, 1970, 1976 
., M.S.. University of Alabama. 
—E TANKERSLEY putre «Serpe pe Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1975, 1976 
Auburn University. 
— a Peen Associate County Agent--H, 1968, 1976 
B.S.. Alabama A&M University. 
GENEVA COUNTY—Geneva 
ROBERT e REYNOLDS ——— E EAE A County Agent-Coordinator, 1954, 1976 
.Ag.Ed., Auburn University 
DAVID — Serre SEA ich Sat rii rire EE Assistant County Agent-ANR, 1975, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University. 
DAN ARE onset eriiee ein Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1969, 1976 
B.S.. “ee University. 
EMILY H, a e CAENIA AAO County Agent-HE, 1960, 1976 
—— of Montevallo. 
Wanoa d WEITE upusiceedea esa casdatanssnatiarsicsbevacanees Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1973, 1976 
„ Auburn University. 
HENRY COUNTY—Abbeville 
RALPH C. HARTZOG ............... ———— County Agent-Coordinator, 1946, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University. 
GL BAREFIBLD (oo uardaserursias ads arseoa seuil baron sd Associate County Agent-ANR, 1951, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University 
LEONARD E. BROWN ............. rere Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1964, 1976 
B.S., Alcorn A&M University; M.S., Tuskegee Institute. 
MARGARET KABRUAND os County Agent-HE, 1961, 1976 
., M.H.Ed., Jacksonville State University. 
— T. FARMER crure creme eser ecjesevrir ani éek ink Assistant County Agent-HE, 1967, 1976 
B.S., Langston University. 
JEWEL W. HARDWICK .,........ erret Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1958, 1976 


B.S.. Auburn University. 


HOUSTON COUNTY—Dothan 


ALLEN M MATRIWÉ ————— County Agent-Coordinator, 1957, 1976 
MAg.. Auburn University. 
— A. DAVIS OSE cce cai em komen ey repeats Assistant County Agent-ANR, 1970, 1976 
B.S., Aubum University. 
MARION H: RONEY ......... nietos oorr epe an e pestes tt inea County Agent-ANR, 1962, 1976 
B.S. Auburn University 
REAFIELD VESTER ........... erret nnne Associate County Agent-ANR, 1966, 1976 
B.S., Alabama A&M University; M.S., University of Florida. 
J. RONALD WEA, Qe int sont Avent aes Assistant County Agent-ANR, 1975, 1976 
4, M.S., Auburn University. 
JULIA Suits PEE EA PE EISI EP LN A sq Y Seve one isis County Agent-HE, 1955, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University. 
CLAUDIA MEADOWS ......... eerte Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1971, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University. 
MILDRED WARD .......02<00--casesdosessiecssseaeseanscssatonsrecrsarsgnaseenennte County Agent-HE, 1955, 1976 
B.S., Alabama A&M University: M Ed., Tuskegee Institute. 
LEE COUNTY—Opelika 
Bo nit ieisashascerisesret éd ced County Agent-Coordinator, 1948, 1976 


B.S., Auburn University. 


RICHARD DYAR,.... tano —— Assistant County Agent-ANR, 1971, 1976 


B.S., Auburn University. 
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EIB ABET CHUM -caia nann ira County Agent-HE, 1955, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University. 

WEER DL LOGKMAB County Agent-HE, 1937, 1976 
B.S., Tuskegee Institute 

SUSAN B. VE-ETOM Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1970, 1976 


B.S., University of Georgia. 


MACON COUNTY—Tuskegee 


JAMES E nup Aoa N EE Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1971, 1976 
Alabama A&M University 
— HUFFMAN .. nentes COUNLY Agent-ANR, 1962, 1976 
B.S., MEd.. Tuskegee institute. 
CAROLYN BO WILE County Agent-HE, 1962, 1976 
B.S.. Tuskegee Institute. 
DISTT ae B Ediesirs raura isi Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1966, 1976 


B.S., M.S., Alabama A&M University 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY—Montgomery 


ADORE | BRYANT E IOA AOE County Agent-ANR, 1954, 1976 
., M.S., Tuskegee Institute. 
Davin L Dame 7 TOGETHER VETT ida re enc Assístant County Agent-4-H, 1972, 1976 
S., Alabama A&M University. 
Bossy L — Assistant County Agent-ANR, 1974, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Boney | L A ee ne nee Associate County Agent-ANR, 1973, 1976 


„n Auburn University. 





Vina. S. GILCHRIST .. — — County Agent-HE, 1955, 1976 
S$. University of Alabama. - 
MARIE M ‘CRENSHAW ^ ... Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1967, 1976 
^ Tuskegee Institute. 
SueLey B ELLIS Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1972, 1976 
S. Tuskegee institute. 
— AcMsuA Assistant County Agent-HE, 1973, 1976 
B.S., University of Southern Mississippi. 
ELIZABETH fr A MIEL TT To met County Agent-4-H, 1945, 1976 
B.S., Alabama A&M University, M.Ed.. Tuskegee Institute 
PIKE COUNTY—Troy 
J. A. Mc LEAN 5; AEA N DE E O O ODETE, County Agent-Coordinator, 1954, 1978 
Ag Ed. "Aubum University, 
— * County Agent-HE, 1958, 1976 
BS, Florida Stalé University. 
DAMö Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1973, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University 
RANDOLPH COUNTY—Wedowee 
GRADY M. WAKEFIELD BE eiere —— County Agent-Coordinator, 1957, 1976 
-. Auburn University. 
TOM F Busnsioe, E, Jn. PER E — — County Agent-4-H, 1960, 1976 
Auburn University. 
ELAINE E — ET ES E E A Associate County Agent-HE, 1969, 1976 
., Jacksonville State University 
— —— REGUM asian rede Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1976 
B.S., M.S. Auburn University. 
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RUSSELL COUNTY—Phenix City 


ira WA Leer County Agent-Coordinator, 1947, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Qa TM ML Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1970, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University 

NACH HU ELOBISUR County Agent-ANR, 1948, 1976 
B.S., Virginia State College. 

BETT Associate County Agent-HE, 1971, 1976 
B.S., University of Montevallo 

ANGELA G. HUGHES ......... nennen Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1973, 1976 


B.S., Samford University. 


TALLADEGA COUNTY—Talladega 


Tom L BASS County Agent-Coordinator, 1946, 1976 
M.Ed., Auburn University. 
ISAAC fins Ap [gre stra sil una es le Ms a arra am Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1973, 1976 
^rw Fort Valley College: M.S., Tuskegee Institute. 
JAKE B. MATHEWS. Associate County Agent-ANR, 1949, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Curmis. H. o DAN. Associate County Agent-4-H, 1965, 1976 
M.Ed., Auburn University. 
WANDA. P. 5 als AL Aa e EH ERREERNS TL County Agent-HE, 1965, 1976 
B.S., Jacksonville State University; M.A., Auburn University. 
MAH HU PLAVIIEL UE EOD. — County Agent-4-H, 1957, 1976 


B.S. Alabama A&M University; M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute. 


TALLAPOOSA COUNTY—Dadeville 


GC. HOYT WEBB LIC ua uou (RS RRORIRRARURIRANORGEURISA CERA County Agent-Coordinator, 1946, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University. 
JERRY G: HOD ao iaaa ika Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1970, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University. 
JAMES ds DR Irure cp veris cista Rua ls Associate County Agent-ANR, 1968, 1976 
B.S., Alabama AAM University: M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute. 
R. WAYNE THORA ON oc County Agent-ANR, 1958, 1976 
M.Ag. Ed.. Auburn University. 
— MIELE GS uius as Gira im VSIRAIIAMEA rRNA KR County Agent-HE, 1949, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University. 
NELDIA B: MARTIN orien ius assi soning eieaa Pax usd AUociate County Agent-4-H, 1971, 1976 


B.S. University of Alabama 













DISTRICT III 
(Selma) 
SUPERVISORY STAFF 
WALTER F. GOWIEULT — District Agent-Coordinator, 1948, 1976 
., M.S., Auburn Universi ‘due University. 
L. SHELTON HAUSRV AU ERES ei NES ALIUS District Agent-4-H, 1965, 1976 
., M.Ed., Auburn University 


Rosen F. JONES —— AUIS AAN AAC SANES EARE IL Fai District Agent-Special Programs, 1949, 1976 
Tuskegee Institu! North Carolina State University. 
Chances H. SEGREST ................ ... District Agent-CRD, 1956, 1976 
M.Ag.Ed., Auburn University. 
W. Gaines DT pines peteret ent ertrs tnter etns tse esne tes District Agent-ANR, 1965, 1976 
ul 


CLEO 3 "WALKER —— District Agent-Home Economics, 1958, 1976 
B.S.. M.S.. Tuskegee institute, 
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COUNTY STAFF 


AUTAUGA COUNTY—Prattville 


R. H. KIRKPATRICK Ber UNT SAAE, S DINI ——— County Agent-Coordinator, 1944, 1976 
„ M.Ed., Auburn University. 
JAMES M Oi E q AOE EEO- P A Assistant County Agent-ANR (Pest Mgt.), 1976 
B.S., University of Tennessee at Martin- 
JEMEV A GREE I Lu nodi er arinean a p preeeezo aep tate County Agent-ANR, 1954, 1976 
B.S., Tuskegee Institute 
Max F4 Scorr m TU IET County Agent-4-H, 1962, 1976 
» M.Ag.. Auburn University, 
Louvew a5 Aa e a ee County Agent-HE, 1955, 1976 
Tuskegee Institute. 


BALDWIN COUNTY—Bay Minette 


RALPH C. THOMPSON ............ reete ettet nnni County Agent-Coordinator, 1954, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Montevallo 

DONALD EUGENE DUNN .........enemes Assistant County Agent-ANR, 1962, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University 

LYNDELL EDWARD TUNNELL .......... Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1973, 1976 
B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University. 

EUSENA FL SMALL 2. O26 Joe age SIR IL pd c tib GRo o7 5: 345 County Agent-HE, 1973, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University. 

RHONDA KAY DAVIS seen Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1975, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University. 

RÀ GE TURIN Ex pudica icm Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1975, 1976 
B.S. University of Alabama. 


BIBB COUNTY—Centreville 
Lovp P: UE VISUS Een n vts cr i County Agent-Coordinator, 1954, 1976 













— Us i County Agent-4-H, 1951, 1976 

FAYE B. SMITM eneren Associate County Agent-HE, 1964, 1976 
B.S. University of Alabama. 

MATTIE M. WALKER  .......... erret Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1974, 1976 


B.S., Alabama A & M University. 


BUTLER COUNTY—Greenville 
County Agent-Coordinator, 1946, 1976 
J. PAUL Moons — — County Agent-ANR, 1953, 1976 


A.Ag., Auburn University 
JACOB H Ross Cm ce RE Hara rows County Agent-4-H, 1950, 1976 










LAURINE| HOWELL .. County Agent-HE, 1949, 1976 
S., University of Alabama. 
WiLMA. JEAN NORMA Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1973, 1976 


S., Alabama A & M University. 


CHILTON COUNTY—Clanton 
Tommy r4 BROWN Assistant County Agent-ANR, 1971, 1976 


Dawe R. “Mims SEU exui Associate County Agent-4-H, 1953, 1976 
.. Auburn University. 
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JOHNNIE M, LANE .. oun) rUE Ventdevi vu elkikEUEG Fd 2sEHa CS aco VsQa cce deo County Agent-HE, 1952, 1976 
A.B., Judson Collage. 
SARAH HICKMAN MCDOWELL ............ nen Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1967, 1976 


B.S., University of Montevallo. 


CHOCTAW COUNTY—Butler 


JOBEPH cote neat tor passes eiaeaen County Agent-4-H, 1947, 1976 
B.S.. M.Ed.. Tuskegee Institute 

FUB, EM ONIN County Agent-4-H, 1946, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Mississippi State University. 

DOLES M PBRINOE County Agent-HE, 1951, 1976 


B.S., Auburn Universi 






DALE E DIA — Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1967, 1976 
B.S., University ‘of Alaba jvingston University 

CEADYOdL.'HOBR County Agent-4-H, 1950, 1976 
B.S., Tuskegee Institute. 


CLARKE COUNT Y —Grove Hill 


FRED wW. Ee ee E EN County Agent-Coordinator, 1954, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University: M.S., Mississippi State University 
THOMAS 3). BRELA Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1972, 1976 
„ M.Ed., Tuskegee institute. 
SARA G —— ISLAM ——— County Agent-HE, 1967, 1976 
B.S., Mississippi State College for Women 
JOE AEE MRIS SIS sactios, IP reser’ Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1967, 1976 


B.S., University of Southern Mississippi. 


CONECUH COUNTY—Evergreen 


PR) SS UNI A E ES SPE EATA County Agent-Coordinator, 1936, 1976 
B.S.. Auburn University. 
HERBERT A CAAMLIEY oia teiriecasteniui Sm res catena cu Associate County Agent-4-H, 1954, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University. 
STEPHEN, M. Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1944, 1976 
uskegee Institute; M.Ed., Alabama State University. 
Louise T ‘Ostrom ori m EE County Agent-HE, 1957, 1976 
M.Ed., Auburn University. 
HAZEL H. HARPE hol Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1961, 1976 
B.A., Judson College. 


DALLAS COUNTY—Selma 


LCOACSONMOUK, ot ted et be n RH He apa ERUS County Agent-Coordinator, 1942, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University 
JAMES 5 HINES PE NE IAE EAIN O A County Agent-ANR, 1966, 1976 
., Auburn University 
G. Om — ARENA AXPURERIEMAME County Agent-4-H, 1963, 1976 
B.S.. M.S., Auburn University. 
CHARLES. D. Scorr M MM emmMAmelc c County Agent-ANR, 1951, 1976 
., Tuskegee institute. 
— M. MCONY arie pest cSus eei2x ve E NE RS ERROR E County Agent-HE, 1961, 1976 
B.S., University of Southern Mississippi. 
HARRIET i GATES "iecore GAS o RI e A Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1974, 1976 


— State University. 
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ESCAMBIA COUNTY—Brewton 


Fhe JERP MAWTIM. docs iai nnn esa FM rta aci rut tmi s i County Agent-Coordinator, 1946, 1976 
8.5., Auburn University. 

EDWARD M: KNOWLES ..........se TENEN County Agent-ANR, 1953, 1976 

Ag., Auburn University. 

BARRY E Wooo ensseGssanessdsansacpaccustissenactesctabanceeds Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1966, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University. : 

Pal G. BRACIEN erem Uveveg tem merae County Agent-HE, 1963, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University. 

CAROLYN Fs Belt reer Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1974, 1976 


B.S.. Tuskegee Institute. 


GREENE COUNTY—Eutaw 


JERRY B CLARK po ue ogy Associate County Agent-4-H, 1965, 1976 
M.Ed.. Auburn University. 

Eve vs BLACKMON UIN Tn XIIe ror aer ne Associate County Agent-HE, 1965, 1976 
. Alabama A & M University 

Betty Sue VOIE, C. educ uis ceteri bedzatas E Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1972, 1976 


M.S., Tuskegee institute 


HALE COUNTY—Greensboro 


JOHN B. DeAvouns qo omma nn atas sat esse E nce b County Agent-Coordinator, 1937, 1976 
4 Auburn Universily. 
— — County Agent-4-H, 1962, 1976 
„ Alabama A & M University 
JACK N. den SEU BER County Agent-ANR, 1948, 1976 
B.S., M.Ag.. Auburn University. 
Ie County Agent-HE, 1966, 1976 
8.9., M.S., University of Alabama. 
KATIE CABCTON. CLAN rper ARRAS A Ré i MER lm bia County Agent-4-H, 1950, 1976 
B.S.. Tuskegee Institute 
MARIE P. DOMBHART .......... ——— Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1959, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University. 
LOWNDES COUNT Y—Hayneville 
TOM * GERALD RC UBECCA OU INTO County Agent-Coordinator, 1946, 1976 
M.Ag.. Auburn University, 








Scorr € BLINGSLEY ces PEL AS Ee County Agent-ANR, 1951, 1976 
Tuskegee Institute. 

—“ n —— — sns ASSistant County Agent-4-H, 1972, 1976 
8.5.MS. rl institute 

CAROLYN t HIC fe ... Associate County Agent-HE, 1967, 1976 

KATIE Wevcn JACKSON . ... Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1973, 1976 

University of Alabama. 

MARENGO COUNTY—Linden 

CE&CiL MILLER County Agent-Coordinator, 1954, 1976 
B.S.. MAg.. Auburn University 

Rupv cr TII o T County Agent-4-H, 1960, 1976 

WILLIAM | M. NORNUOD maiii n iiinn Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1973, 1976 

, Alabama A & M University: M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute. 

— SE III — County Agent-HE, 1943, 1976 
B.S.. Auburn University. 

ROSALYN KETCHUM PALMEM Associate County Agent-4-H, 1960, 1976 
B.S.. Auburn University. 


VERA J WILSON He t pausa um —— Associate County Agent-4-H, 1966, 1976 
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MOBILE COUNTY—Mobile 


CHARLES B. VICKERY ......... enn County Agent-Coordinator, 1948, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University. 
ANDREW T D: GREBIT LL ——— Assistant County Agent-Urban 4-H, 1973, 1976 
S., Auburn University. 
— PETERSON PE tans ipaecaecescnaeousovep Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1973, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University. 
MYRA * BARTON -eea Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1968, 1976 
University of Montevallo; M.S., University of South Alabama. 
DIAN s. moy esRAMAASSIAORS Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1975, 1976 
.S., University of Alabama 
SYLVIA 6. COANE LG, Ags tas ires ro eere ig rpE ES ress Assistant County Agent-HE, 1972, 1976 
„Alabama A & M University. 
JULIA McCouum PE-rED Ie en eer sr sna Assistant County Agent-Urban 4-H, 1975, 1976 


.. North Carolina A & T University. 


MONROE COUNTY —Monroeville 


MIKE M. GAMBLE fe ne pe a ret eee eH Assistant County Agent-ANR, 1966, 1976 
Mississippi State University 

RODIE M “RUFFIN n ETIN EDMN PEE Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1973, 1976 
Tuskegee Institute. 

ANNIE C RICHARDSON P EEEN. EE — County Agent-HE, 1952, 1976 

A.B., Judson College; M.S., Livingston State University. 
DeLois, eee ER EIES F County Agent-HE, 1952, 1976 
„ Tuskegee Institute. 
ANNETTE. J. pr — — Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1967, 1976 


—— of Southern Mississippi. 


PERRY COUNTY—Marion 


W. O. HAIRSTON EROR SUI E County Agent-Coordinator, 1946, 1976 
M.Ag.. Auburn University. 
J, A. Bares, JJJ County Agent-ANR, 1950, 1976 
S., Auburn University. 
RICHARD E. SMITH! County Agent-4-H, 1962, 1976 
., Alabama A & M University; M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute. 
EVELYN Gran E aensl County Agent-HE 1950, 1976 
S., University of Alabama. 
Dono PI BRE irinin Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1970, 1976 
S., Alabama A & M University. 
JOYCE N. RICHARDSON 0......cccsscescpsticiensenenenneree Associate County Agent-4-H, 1958, 1976 
B.S., Judson College. 


PICKENS COUNTY—Carrollton 


EDWARD | N. LORANAM LENIN EIIN) py enn County Agent-Coordinator, 1960, 1976 
.S., Mississippi State University. 
WALTER 5. pee LEE Associate County Agent-ANR, 1966, 1976 
S., Mississippi T University 
Disce HENDERSON Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1975, 1976 
B.S., Alabama A & M University. 
HELEN i FER RS County Agent-HE, 1941, 1976 
S., University of Montevallo; M.S.. University of Alabama. 
LonRAINe Fs ——— Associate County Agent-4-H, 1957, 1976 


University of Alabama. 
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SUMTER COUNTY—tivingston 


B. B. WILLIAMSON RASEN e: County Agent-Coordinator, 1946, 1976 
B.S., MAg.. Auburn University. 
Jot E. LASHLEY A S pr dawepufosmediras roomed ure in DURS ba Associate County Agent-ANR, 1965, 1976 
MAg., Auburn University. 
LEE Gran BORER k:u aaa County Agent-ANR, 1960, 1976 
S., M.Ag., Auburn University. 
— NES LOU oda TRI qui MAUdUE«qdua aeesapearabanre County Agent-HE, 1958, 1976 
B.S., University of Tennessee. M.S.. Livingston State University. 
GLORIA R. STEINHILBER .......... eene Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1970, 1976 
B.S., University of Montevallo. 
THERESA Tz, TWREADEIKE 2:55:52] County Agent-4-H, 1957, 1976 
B.S., Tuskegee Institute 


TUSCALOOSA COUNTY—Tuscaloosa 


ALBERT FI. County Agent-Coordinator, 1952, 1976 
M.Ag., Auburn University. 
JAMES Coopen iecur. e Heu a ee UU o teal County Agent-ANR, 1948, 1976 
„ Auburn University 
B. B. Feros T E A E E A T EET TS County Agent-4-H, 1954, 1976 
S.. Tuskegee institute, M.S., University of lilinois. 
JAMES c HOWELL E EEEE oa Associate County Agent-4-H, 1961, 1976 
M.Ag Ed., Auburn University. 
— T MA —— County Agent-ANR, 1943, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University. 
ELIZABETH STEWART Baam hi per cape ———— — County Agent-HE, 1945, 1976 
B.S., M.S., University of Alabama. 
o' NEAL Massey wa Susann asta ip cdc 666 County Agent-HE, 1952, 1976 
S., University of Alabama 
Jo ann i Suim geunereno. an Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1970, 1976 
M.S.. University of Alabama 
Peaov. L Wuite d bid Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1971, 1976 
„~ University of Alabama. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY—Chatom 


DODU EOP County Agent-Coordinator, 1949, 1976 
B.S.. Auburn University 

THOMAS E. Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1969, 1976 
B.S,, Auburn University. 

SARAH FU HACEN Associate County Agent-HE, 1964, 1976 
B.S., Auburn University. 

PATRICIA ANN TAYLOR ........eeeennes Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1968, 1976 
B.S.. University of Alabama, 1968. 


WILCOX COUNTY—Camden 


Rosenr C. FARQUHAR P ARI TUN DURS eases County Agent-Coordinator, 1949, 1976 
BS., M.S., Auburn University 

RICHARD E. RR EC E S Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1950, 1976 
Tuskegee institute. 

Wins J. FAR I pH leti titut AM IP ESRIRIELI Idco ade County Agent-4-H, 1954, 1976 
Auburn University. 

Soronia E, , REYNOLDS E E N County Agent-HE, 1949, 1976 

Alabama A & M University; M.Ed., Tuskegee institute. 

SUSAN G. ‘FINKELSTEIN apecllauddaquoee Assistant County Agent-4-H, 1975, 1976 

S.. Auburn University 
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ENGINEERING EXPERIMENT STATION STAFF 


HARRY M. PuiLPOTT, A. B., PH.D., D. D., LL.D., LL.D., LL.D., President 
CHESTER C. CARROLL, B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., PH.D., Vice President for Research 
VINCENT S. HANEMAN, JR., S.B., M.S.E. (AE), Ph.D., Director 
WILLIAM C. JONSON, JR., B.S., Assistant Director 
JOHN L. CAIN, BCH. E., Director, Public Research 
FOWLER DUGGER, JR., B.A., M.A., Assistant Director, Public Research 
JOHN E. BiRkETT, B.S.A.E., Field Representative 
DONALD L. HOSKINS, B.S., Field Representative 


Dual roles are performed by faculty and staff of the School of Engineering who serve 
also as personnel of the Engineering Experiment Station. 


ENGINEERING EXTENSION SERVICE STAFF 


Harry M. PHiLPOTT, A.B., Ph.D., D.D. LL.D., LL.D., LL.D., President 
GENE A. BRAMLETT, B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Vice President for Extension and Public Service 
VINCENT S. HANEMAN, JR., S.B., M.S.E. (AE), Ph.D., Director 
JAMES F. O'BRIEN, JA. B.M.E., M.M.E., Associate Director 
JAMES R. WILBANKS, B.M.E., M.M.E., Assistant Director 
A. HENRY AVERYT, B.M.E., M.S.I.M., Director, Birmingham Office 
ANNE P. JEFFRIES, Director, New Program Development, Birmingham Office 
OLAN A. HEMBREE, Administrative Assistant 
LUELLEN NAGLE, B.S.Ed., Administrative Assistant, Birmingham Office 


Dual roles are performed by faculty and staff of the School of Engineering who serve 
also as personnel of the Engineering Extension Service. 


Totals 
on 


Unclassified 


Special and 


ENROLLMENT STATISTICS 
Table 1—Enrollment by Classes, Courses, and Divisions 
Fall Quarter, 1976 


SCHOOL AND CURRICULUM 
School of Agriculture 
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SCHOOL AND CURRICULUM 


School of Education 
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Table Il—Enrollment of Alabama Students by Counties 
Fall Quarter, 1976 


Men Women 

78 46 124 
155 63 218 
61 53 114 
5 4 9 
32 15 47 
18 177 35 

41 19 
144 71 215 

170 126 
25 18 43 
42 15 57 
10 4 14 
27 7 44 
41 28 69 
6 2 8 
94 72 166 
91 23 114 
23 11 34 
19 17 36 
85 64 149 
26 19 45 
66 35 101 
61 53 134 
84 55 139 
66 91 97 
87 61 148 
69 54 123 
168 96 264 
7 5 22 
28 13 41 
44 42 B6 
6 7 13 
19 16 35 
37 23 60 
153 91 244 
57 33 90 
1,168 809 1,977 
11 5 16 
125 71 196 
25 13 38 
943 775 1,718 
63 32 95 
28 16 44 
49 59 108 
539 422 961 
38 33 71 
19 B 27 
129 73 202 
281 205 486 
46 27 73 
602 514 1.116 
168 109 277 
15 7 22 
17 10 27 
44 22 66 
57 51 108 
126 97 223 
34 10 44 
59 37 96 
15 5 20 
158 B4 242 
164 143 307 
62 36 98 
39 19 58 
10 4 14 
22 19 41 
" 5 16 


È 
3 
E 
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TABLE III—Enrollment of Students by States and 
Territories 
Fall Quarter, 1976 





Men Women Total 
2 4 6 
6 2 B 
23 5 28 
31 16 47 
5 3 8 
13 10 23 
4 6 10 
1 1 2 
851 609 1,460 
845 695 1,540 
1 0 1 
1 0 1 
39 25 64 
23 13 36 
7 3 10 
3 2 5 
97 42 139 
46 29 75 
5 0 5 
52 19 71 
13 3 16 
19 9 28 
4 6 10 
116 55 171 
14 E] 23 
0 1 1 
2 3 5 
0 2 2 
3 1 4 
65 16 B1 
8 2 10 
65 22 87 
78 38 116 
1 0 1 
56 26 B2 
9 5 14 
2 0 2 
42 24 66 
1 1 2 
42 29 71 
5 0 5 
302 148 450 
48 23 71 
à 0 4 
1 0 1 
87 41 128 
8 1 9 
8 5 13 
16 4 20 
2 0 2 
TOTAL —Other States em 3,076 1,958 5,034 
TOTAL-—AI! States... 10,318 6,997 17,315 
United States Territories 
2 3 2 5 
3 0 3 





TOTAL—U. S. Territories... 6 2 
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Table IV—Enrollment of Students by Foreign Country 
Fall Quarter, 1976 





Foreign Country Men Women Total 
Australia .... 1 0 1 
2 0 2 
0 1 1 
1 0 1 
2 0 2 
2 1 3 
38 19 57 
2 1 3 
1 0 1 
1 0 1 
1 0 1 
5 3 B 
2 2 4 
3 0 3 
2 0 2 
1 0 1 
5 2 7 
12 2 14 
10 2 12 
1 0 1 
1 0 1 
1 0 1 
1 1 2 
1 0 1 
3 0 3 
1 0 1 
1 1 2 
0 1 1 
1 0 1 
2 0 2 
7 0 7 
1 0 1 
2 0 2 
B 0 B 
1 1 2 
Philippine islands 10 3 13 
Te o of Vietnam l. ^ ; 
anzani 
ailand .. 7 6 13 
1 2 3 
2 4 6 
2 0 2 
1 0 1 
148 52 200 
TOTAL STUDENTS ENROLLED 
Fall Qus tor 1976 — 10,472 7,051 17.523 


General Summary of Enrollment 






Total Enroliment on Auburn Campus (Credit)..... C= 
Auburn University (Non-Credit CONNY Service Programs) 2 4 
Correspondence Study.... a ee 


GRAND TOVAI.—— — — 19,980 


GENERAL INDEX 
Page references apply to the first page of subject listed. 


Absences, 30 

Accounting and Finance: Department of, 
113; curriculum in, 113; courses in, 191 

Administration and Supervision, courses 


in, 193 

Administrative Council, 5 

Admissions: application for, 17; freshmen, 
18; transfer students, 19 

Adult Education, curriculum in, 125 

Advanced placement, 35 

Aerospace Studies, courses in, 198 

Aerospace — ela aia | Department of, 
143; curriculum in, 143; courses in, 195 

Agricultural Business and Economics, 60 

Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociol- 

y, courses in, 198 

Agricultural Education, curriculum in, 
125; in service program, 137 

Agricultural! Engineering: curriculum in, 
61; Department of, 145; interdisciplinary 
—— program in, 182; courses in, 


Agricultural Experiment Station: staff, 
424; substations and fields, 433 

Agricultural Science, 55 

Agriculture, School of: description of, 55; 
curricula, 56; majors, 55; accreditation, 
61; Teacher Education in Biological 
Sciences, 64 

Agriculture and Engineering, dual degree 
program of, 55 

Agronomy and Soils: curriculum in, 56; 
courses in, 203 

Air Force Aerospace Studies: Department 
of, 186; scholarship program, 187; flight 
program, 187; courses in,198 

Alabama students, policy for, 22 

Anatomy and Histology, courses in, 353 

Animal and Dairy Sciences: curriculum in, 
57; courses in, 205 

Anthropology, courses in, 337 

Applied Mathematics. See mathematics 

— Music: curriculum, 80; courses in, 


Applied Physics. See Physics 

Architecture: Department of, 71; degrees 
in, 71; curriculum in, 72; options in, 73; 
courses in, 207 

Architecture and Fine Arts, School of: 
departments, 71; degrees, 71; curricula, 
A ; admission, 71; transfer students, 71, 


Archives, University, 14 

Art: Department of, 75; curricula in, 75; 
nas aM Sciences major in, 90; courses 
in, 

Art Education, curriculum in, 125 

Art — curriculum in, 77 

Arts and Sciences, School of: description 
of, 87; curricula in, 87; teacher educa- 
tion program in, 88; dual program with 
Engineering, 89; cooperative education 
programs, 88; counseling services, 88 


Attendance, ċlass, 30 

Auburn Union, 43 

Auditing, 30 

Auditors, admission of, 21 

Automobiles. See Vehicle Registration 

Aviation Management, curriculum in, 144: 
Professional Flight option in, 145; 
courses in, 215 

Aviation, School of, 157 


Bachelor ot Arts, 87 

Bachelor of Science, 87 

Behavior Disturbance, curriculum in, 122 

Biochemistry Option, 100 

Biological Sciences, 62 

Biology: Arts and Sciences major in, 80; 
courses in, 218 

Bookstores, 53 

Botany: curriculum in, 62; courses in, 218 

Building Science: Department of, 79; 
curriculum in, 79; courses in, 221 

Business and Engineering, dual degree 
program of, 112 

Business Economics, curriculum in, 114 

Business Education, curriculum In, 125 

Business, School of: curriculum, 111; 
Pre-Business program in, 112; Profes- 
sional Options in, 111; departments of, 
111; counseling, 112; dual degree pro- 
gram with Engineering, 112 


Calendar, University, 6 

Caroline Draughon Village, 48 

Charges, 23 

Chemical Engineering: Department of, 
145; curriculum in, 146; courses in, 222 

Chemistry: major in, 90; special cur- 
riculum in, 99; alternate curriculum in 
(biochemistry), 100; courses in, 225 

Church Music, 81 

Classification, student, 29 

Civil En deep; Department of, 147; 
curriculum in, 147; courses in, 228 

Clinics, special, 53 

Clothing, Textiles, and Related Art, 159; 
options in, 160 

VOIE Level Examination Program 
(CLEP), 36 

Communications, Student, 43 

Comparative Literature, major in, 90 

Computer Center, 14 

Computer Science and Engineering: de- 
scription of, 150; course listing, 151 

Consumer Affairs: Department of, 159; 
curricula in, 159; courses in, 233 

Copperas Education Program, 52. 88, 

Coordinated Dietetics Program, cur- 
riculum in, 168 

Shh il credit earned through, 


Correspondence Study, 52, 136 
Counseling, Pre-College, 18 
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Counselor Education, courses in, 236 
Course load, 29 

Criminal Justice, curriculum in, 101 
Crops and Soils option, 57 

Cultural Programs, 52 

at change of, 29; model change, 


Dairy Science. See Animal and Dairy Sci- 
ences 

Dauphin Island Sea Labs, courses in, 270 

Dean's List, 33 

—— requirements for, 37; conferral 
o 


Development Services, student, 49 
Directory Information, release of, 39 
Discipline, 45 

Distributive Education, curriculum in, 126 
Dormitories, 46 

Dunt : ree Programs, 55, BB, 109, 112, 
Dual Objectives Programs: 88, 132, 169 


€ Childhood Education, curriculum in, 
1 


Earth Sciences, major in, 91 

East-European and Russian Studies, 
program in, 88 

Economics: Arts and Sciences, major in, 
90: Department of, 114; courses in, 238 

Education, School of: accreditation, 119; 
scholastic requirements, 119; profes- 
sional requirements, 120; Foundations 
of Education, 121; Laboratory Experi- 
ences, 122; specialization, 123; dual ob- 
jective program, 132; graduate pro- 
grams, 133; teacher certification, 133; 
Student personne! services, 135; field 
services, 136 

Educational Media: curriculum in, 126; 
courses in, 240 

Educational Records. See Records, Edu- 
cational 

Electrical Engineering: Department of, 
148; curriculum in, 148; courses in, 241 

Elementary Education: raining for, 121; 
curriculum in, 126; courses in, 246 

Eligibility, academic, 34 

Emeriti personnel, 419 

Employment, student, 27 

Engineering, courses in, 248 

Engineering, School of: accreditation, 
139; Pre-Engineering program, 142; 
programs in, 139; admisson, 140; dual 
degree programs, 140; graduate de- 

fees, 140; humanistic social studies, 


41 
Engineering Experiment Station, staff, 456 
Engineerin xtension Service: pro- 


grams, 142; staff, 456 

English: major in, 91; Education cur- 
riculum, 126; courses in, 249 

English Composition, requirements in, 12 


Enrollment statistics, 457 

Entomology, 64 

Environmental Health, curriculum in, 181 

Examinations: final, 31; special, 31; 
course, 31 

Extension: description of, 11; credit 
earned through, 

Extension Service, Cooperative: Home 
Economics option in, 169; staff, 435; 
county staffs, 440 


Faculty, 370 
Family and Child Services, curriculum in, 


Family and Child Development: Depart- 
ment of, 163; curriculum in, 163; majors 
in, 163; internship program, 186; 
courses in, 252 

Fashion Institute of Technology, 153 

dcr Merchandising, curriculum in, 


Fees, 23 

pinoa curriculum in, 114; courses in, 

Financial aid, 26 

Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures, 
courses in, 255 

Fisheries Management, 64 

Food Service Administration, curriculum 
in, 166 

Food services, 50 

Food Science, 65 

Foreign Languages: major in, 91; Educa- 
tion curriculum in, 127; courses in, 257 

Foreign Languages—international Busi- 
ness, curriculum in, 101 

Forest Management, 66 

Forestry, courses in, 263 

Foundations of Education, courses in, 268 

Fraternities, social, 45 

French, courses in, 258 

Freshmen, admission of, 18 


General Business, curriculum in, 115 

General Curriculum, Arts and Sciences, 89 
raphy: major in, 91; courses in, 267 

ay: curriculum in, 102; courses in, 


German, courses in, 259 

Grades: listed, 32; averages, 32; S-U, 32 

Graduate School: admission, 22; master's 
degree, 179; doctoral degrees, 180; re- 
search program with Oak Ridge, 180 

Graduation Honors, 37 

Grievance policy, academic, 38 

Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, courses 
in, 270 


Health Center, Student, 49 

Health Education, curriculum in, 127 

Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion: curricula, 121, 127; courses in, 270 

Higher Education, courses in, 288 


History: major in, 91; courses in, 276 
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History—Literature, requirements in, 13 

del Economics, curricula in Education, 
1 

Home Economics, School of: degree of- 
fered, 159; departments of, 159; 
graduate work in, 159 

Home Management, curriculum in, 165 

Honor Societies, 44 

Nerea ios curriculum in, 59; courses in, 

Housing, curriculum in, 161 

Housing: for single students, 46; married 
students, 48; off-campus, 48 


Industrial Arts, curriculum in, 128 

Industrial Design: curriculum in, 78; 
courses in, 214 

Industrial Engineering: Department of, 
148: curriculum in, 149; courses in, 282 

Industrial Management, curriculum in, 116 

Instruction: division of, 11; courses of, 189 

Insurance, health, 45 

— Education, courses in, 


Interdepartmental-interdisciplinary cur- 
cuta: undergraduate, 181; graduate, 

Interior Design: curriculum in, 73; courses 
in, 209 

Interior Furnishings and Equipment, cur- 
riculum in, 162 

International students, admission of, 21 

Italian, course in, 259 


Journalism: major in, 91: courses in, 289 


— Experiences (Teacher Train- 

ing), 12 

Laboratory Technology: curriculum jin, 
103; courses in, 

Landscape Architecture; curriculum in, 
74; courses in, 210 

Landscape and Ornamental Horticulture, 
curriculum in, 68 

Language proficiency, courses in, 257 

Large Animal Surgery and Medicine, 
course in, 354 

Latin, courses in, 258 

Law Enforcement, courses in, 290 

Learning Resources Center, 137 

Liberal Education, program of, 11 

Libraries, 14 

— requirement for, in Pharmacy, 
1 

Loans, student, 27 


Majors: change of, 29; in General Cur- 
riculum, 89; symbols for, in Arts and 
Sciences, 92; in Education, 123 

Management: Department of, 115; 
courses in, 291 

Marine Biology, 64 

Marketing and Transportation: Depart- 
ment of, 117; courses in, 293 

Materials Engineering: curriculum in, 153; 
courses in, 295 


Mathematics: major in, 91; special cur- 
riculum in, 104; curriculum in Applied 
Mathematics, 105; Education cur- 
riculum in, 129; courses in, 296 

Meals: contract plan for, 50; charge plan 
for, 51 

Mechanical Engisenng; Department of, 
151; curriculum in, 152; courses in, 300 

Medical Technology, curriculum in, 103 

Medicinal Chemistry, courses in, 314 

Mental Retardation, curriculum in, 129 

Microbiology: curriculum in, 63; course- 
sin, 354. also Botany 

Military Science: Department of, 183; 
courses in, 304 

Military Service credit, 36 

Minors: in General Curriculum, 88; in 
Education, 123 

Music: Department of, 80; curriculum in, 
80; majors in, 80; degrees, 80, 84; 
Teacher Education program, 84; 
courses, 305 

Music Theory and Composition, 81 


Naval Science: Department of, 184; pro- 
grams, 184; courses in, 

Non-Alabama students. palicy for, 22 

Nutrition and Feeds: Department of, 166; 
majors in, 166; curriculum in, 167; 
courses in, 311 

Nutrition, graduate courses in, 310 


Office Administration, curriculum in, 130 
Officers, Administrative: general, 369; 
academic, 370 


Sir and Parasitology, courses in, 


Personnel Management and Industrial Re- 
lations, curriculum in, 116 
Pharmaceutics, courses in, 315 
Pharmacognosy, courses in, 313 
Peas ogy-Toxicology, courses in, 
1 


Pharmacy Administration, courses in, 316 

Praes Clinical and Hospital, courses 
in, 

Apes curriculum, 173; courses in, 


Pharmacy, School of: program, 171; ad- 
mission, 171; waiver ency require- 
ment, 172; licensure, 173; continuing 
education program, 173 

m gi major in, 91; courses in, 317 

Ph — ducation, requirements in, 13, 

Physical Science, courses in, 319 

Physics: major in, 91; special curriculum 
in, 106; Applied Physics curriculum, 
107; courses in, 

Physiology and Pharmacology, courses 
in, 
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Piano Pedagogy, 82 

Placement Service, 27 

Eoen Science: major in, 92; courses in, 

Portuguese, courses in, 260 

Poultry Science; curriculum in, 60; 
courses in, 327 

Pre-Dentistry, curriculum in, 94 

Pre-Engineering, curriculum tor, 142 

Pre-Hospital and Health Services Ad- 
ministration, curriculum in, 95 

Pre-Law, curriculum in, 93 

Pre-Medicine, curriculum in, 94 

Pre-Nursing Science, curriculum in, 168 

Pae EK M Therapy, curriculum in, 


Pre-Optometry, curriculum in, 97 

Pre-Pharmacy, curriculum in, 97 

Pre-Physical Therapy, curriculum in, 96 

Pre-Veterinary Medicine: option, 58; cur- 
riculum in, 98 

Probation, academic, 34 

Proficiency examination, 36 

Program Council, 44 

Psychology: major in, 92; courses in, 328 

Public Adminístration, curriculum in, 108 

Publications, student. See Communica- 
tions 

Public Relations, curriculum in, 108 

pn Service and Research, Office of, 


Recognition Societies, 44 p 

Records, Student: confidentiality of, 38; 
access to, 38; release of, 39; amending 
procedures, 41; challenge of, 41 

pasroauon Administration, curriculum in, 
1 


Recreation, option, 66 

Registration, 28 

A iT Services, State. 423 

Rehabilitative Services Education, cur- 
riculum in, 130 

Religion, courses in, 331 

Research, 10 

Reserve Officers Training Corps, 183 

Residence halls. See Dormitories 

Residence, requirements tor, 37 

Resignation (withdrawal). 34 

Room rentals, 46 : 

Rural Sociology. courses in, 200 

Russian, courses in, 260 


Science, curricula in, 130 

Second degree, requirements for, 37 

Seconda Y Education: curriculum in, 122; 
courses in, 332 "s 

Small Animal Surgery and Medicine, 
courses in, 356 

Social Science, curricula in, 131 

Social Work: major in, 92; courses in, 337 


Sociology and Anthropology: major in, 92; 
courses in, 334 

Soils. See Agronomy 

Sororities, 

Spanish, courses in, 259 

Special Curricula, in Arts and Sciences, 99 

Special Education, curriculum in, 122 

Special students, admission of, 21 

Speech Communication: major in, 92; cur- 
riculum in Education, 131; courses in, 


338 
Speech Pathology, curriculum in Educa- 
tion, 132 
Sports, intramural, 45 
Student Government Association, 43 
Suspension, academic, 34 


Teacher certification, 133 

Teacher Education: in Arts and Sciences, 
B8; admission in Education, 134 

Technical Services: Department of, 142; 
courses in, 343 

Textile Chemistry, curriculum in, 155 

Textile Engineer ng: Department ot, 154: 
curriculum in, 156; courses in, 344 

Textile Management, curriculum in, 156 

Theatre: Department of, 85; curriculum in, 
85; major in Arts and Sciences, 92; 
ee in Education, 132; courses 
n, 

Trade and Industrial Education, cur- 
riculum in, 132 

Transfer students, admission of, 19; cre- 
dits allowed, 20 

Transient students, admission of, 20 

Transportation, curriculum in, 117 

Trustees, Board of, 4 

Turf Management Option, 57 


Unclassified students, admission of, 21 

University: history. 9: purposes. 9; re- 
venues, 15 

University Chapel, 43 

University courses, 190 


Vehicle Registration, 53 

Veterans, 23, 49 

Veterinary Diagnostic Laboratory, 423 

Veterinary Medicine, School of: admis- 
sion, 175; requirements, 177; cur- 
riculum in, 178; courses in, 349 

Visual Arts, curriculum in, 77 

Vocational and Adult Education. cur- 
riculum in, 122; courses in, 357 

Vocational Rehabilitation Services, 137 


Wildlife Management, 64 
Wood Technology. curriculum in, 87 
Work-Study Program. 27 


Zoology, option in, 64 
Zoology-Entomology, courses in, 362 


ERRATA 


Students in the School of Arts and Sciences are to disregard all references 
to Geography (GY) 213-214 in the following pages of the Arts and Sciences 
portion of this catalog: Page 89 under General Curriculum in Group Requisite 
Ill; Page 101 under Curriculum in Criminal Justice in Group Requisite Il; Page 
102 under Curriculum in Foreign Language-International Business following 
the single asterisk: Page 108 under Curriculum in Public Administration in 
Group Requisite |; and Page 109 under Curriculum in Public Relations in 
Group Requisite Il. 

Simply delete GY 213-214 from all the above references. 
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